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IETF 2003 


{Sth International Engineering 
' & Technology Fair 


5-8 February e Pragati Maidan. New Deihi, India 


Focussed Business Fairs 


‘BIOTECH INDIA. E xr E 
n WES — со 
ast international exhibition р у 


' and conference on” 
. Biotechnology 





The IETF Advantage 
* Networking with CEOs, Policy Makers, 
Business Delegations 
Platform for B2B and 
Technology — User interface 
Exhibit at IETF 2003. ` КАШУ | Exploring inter - sectoral Synergies 
; Profit from the experience! · .' С Forging Strategic Business Partnerships 
| Showcase of 'Best in Class' Innovations 


ifying Opportunities 


For further details, contact : 


Confederation of indian Industry 
Trade Fair Division 
Plot No 249-F, Sector 18, Udyog Vihar Phase IV; Gurgaon 122018 (Haryana) р 
Tel: 0124-8914060-67 (from Delhi 95124) * Fax: 0124-8914080'* E-mail:ietf2003 @ cilonline.org * website. www.ietfindia.org 
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ЛПОАЕ STEEL & P 
* Corporate office: Jindal Centre, 
12 Bhikaiji Cama Place, New Delhi 110 066. 
Tel: 491 011 6188340-50, 6188360-75. 


Fax: +91 011 6161271, 6170691. 
E-mail: jindalsp@ del3.vsnl.netin | 


www.jindalsteelpower.com 
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Contemporary Топ [$2 co quarterly magazine Е : ` 

pubilisaed hy Cortempere ry Татр H Prafull Pr! Lid ( М F А 
А 2 Е a К QUO. р Ed 

has тлей the isst 13 ours, en лей into а voice uj OE But 


tbe industry, With immuiched cizculation it reaches the 
moren. shakers and decison mab ors, both m India and abroad, 







CONTEMPORARY TARGETT PRAFULL РУ. В. _ 


' Contemporary Tea Time | "D | 
ee Евы 8 Morkating Office | FICA ud 
Е Ше | 182, Oid Court House Corner, Ko'kata 700 001 Targett | - 
Sf Prone: -91 332200099 /7241/7242 ` ——— } 


Fas 401332435793 / 2101671, e-mail : teatimcGcll.co in 


EARRAN AHMEDABAD • COIMBATORE • COONOOR | 
» GUWAHATI + KOCHI • KOLKATA • NEW DELHI • SILIGURI Е р 





* VADODARA 
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x ara 


When you want ће best. | | 
in tyre and tube repairs, 
ask for it by name. 


- India’s largest - selling 
tyre and tube repair systems 


UNIPATCH € 


| > Rubberlimited || ]K PAPER LTD. 
OMNI 10, Community Centre. Seker. ` А 3 Creating lasting improtsions 
YES TUS атыр PES NewDeh-'nnm? . Г » : ик COPIER * ЈК Easy COPIER * ЈК Excec Воно * ЈК MAPLITHO * JK COTE 


ae ‚М: 6965535, 6960256 А р Ум—— 
Nobody is а A joint venture wim Contact. Delh! 3350821 • Mumbai 2810757 e Kolkata: 2420979 » Chennai 8522810 


patch оп us. Tech Rubber, USA. ` é . . Order oniine at www.jkpaper.com 
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You DON'T HAVE TO BE AN 
-IHC MEMBER TO HOST... . Pu 


seminars | 


B ga the most talked about conferences & partes) 


E ON AT HABITAT WORLD. 


о. © us Now t 


For РРА Б call Amit - 98107 56644, Каадыр: - 98107 56622, Vikas - 98107. 5661 | or call our 1 
Banquet Co-ordinator at 468 2222 Extn. 3087, 3088. Special rates for IHC members. * 


| INDIA'S. MOST COMPREHENSIVE CONVENTION: CENTRE wwwchabitabworld.com. | 


: -ATINDIAHABITAT CENTRE | 





e" 


LODHI ROAD, NEW DELHI" § 





We take as much care of the beds in the garden 
as we do of the ones in your room. 






5%. 

















At Oberoi Hotels & Resorts, we have a very simple philosophy 
when it comes to the environment. 


We return to the earth, everything we take from it. 


It is this belief that we put to practice before we design 
and build any of our hotels around the world. 
Because we believe that we are living on land 


ES leased from nature. 


‚©, 
len Hids & Одат" 


Тт Egypt. India, lndonesia, Манае 


0s SN Gandi Arabiay Sri Lamkas сә 7 e ta 


E 


t- weather m your room from wann 









The world's first 
Air Conditioners to 
clear an |.О. Test. 


Vets Fom bius to coo! and hums to dry Ther 4 stage 

Te а. динен анне Quadra Plus Ar Féters purty the air you — 
М conditioners with Intelligent 

exu) Qooting™. Not only do they 

cool instantly they also 

the re 


a preset tmer and even reguate the `` 
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. Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. 


| ; k 
Kumarakom, the heart of backwater country. 


Ina Million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 


Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 


Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. 


God's Own Country 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India. Email: deptour@vsni.com Toll free infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www keralatourism.org 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes., 


This. is 9 year old Julie. 


, She’ $ going. to grow up to. either be. 


‚а. social worker or à sex. e worker. 


What do you see fifteen years - 


from now.? The caring eyes - 


-ofa fièld nurse ог. ће blank eyes | : 


of a prostitute The truth is . | 


А; it could be- either, and it depends 


on “you. ‚ Through. Nanhi Kali, : 


yn. ‘can become the foster parent - 


"Add you ге: going | to » decide which, - sofa little girl like Julie. By. giving. 


` Rs. 100 a month towards. her . E 


с аав Your daughter! will ‘be ds 


. put into school and in. fact, you х B 


“will receive aegülar reports: about." 


* ‘her. progress ‘including a photograph... 


Nanhi, Кай. isa special project.” . x | 


" ef the K.C. Mahindra: Education | 


- Trust. -a trust.set up. by one 
of the most reputed industrial | 
families in India: A trust. that's s : 

(een working. since 1953 to SN 


` (promote. “education and . 


| enlightenment: "across the country. 


Since’ Nanhi Kali: ‘literally means ^ s 


little flower’ , with the help: of 
- “people like" you. we ‘hope то. 


пераве: broken petals of 


. thousands of such underprivileged ` 


, little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and > 


make up your mind, now. 


Nai kal 


` A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust- 
Cecil Court, Mahakayt Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - F. 


Created by Contract for a cause. 


S Yes, T. LLL Would like lo-adopt a *Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. # Enclosed is my-cheque of Rs. 1200-(@ Rs. 


2 ..-опе year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. V Instead of one Nanhi Kali, 1 would like to adopt .. 


° Anonymity of donor is assured. * All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 


Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 
100 p.m.) inzfavour of К.С. Mahindra Education Trust for 
5 Nabi Kalis for... years. Thank you. 








s sponsored britatindra & ‘Mahindra Lid. : 


> КЕ А | os 
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The plates collided. The Earth trembled. The той Цна: 


` The mountains eroded. The sediments flowed. 
Millions of years passed. . 
14th August, 1956. ONGC was born. The first ГО а 


сате in 195$. Offshore, the firet discovery мае in 1974. 


The yaar 2002. Reserve base of 6 Billion Tonnes of Ой & ` 
Oil-equivalent Gas in India. Daily production of. 4 Million bartels. 
Discovering, producing, transporting, processing. and now, refining and 
marketing more and more hydrocarbons. 


Wherever you are: in India, chances are that the warmth of your - 
eaticfaction comes from the products that ОМС made from the Oil & 
бае that ONGC produced from the reservoits that ONGC discovered. - 


ONGC. Touching the Indian Life: Й 


amaking 
р tomorrow 
ОПСС Ho wd Ge Ge oe 


Oil and Natural Gas Corporation Limited 


http:/www.ongcindia.com 
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Decades of Excellence in Sugat Industry 


Triveni's eminence in the Sugar Industry is as 
old as the Indian Sugar Industry. Its 3 sugar 
mills in Khatauli, Deoband and Ramkola witha 
combined crushing capacity of 24000 TCD 


makes it a leading producer of sugar in India. 


Its sugar machinery division has set up over 40 
Turnkey sugar plants and expanded, modernised 
or rehabilitated over 25 sugar factories. The 
division has a creditable list of exports including 
a Turnkey 3000 TCD plant installation in 
Indonesia and major expansions in Uganda, 


Ethiopia and Bangaladesh. 


Besides the division has a vast installation base 
of Sugar machinery like Mills, Clarifier, Vacuum 


filters installed in various sugar mills world over. 


The group has impressive manufacturing facilities 


at Bangalore and Mysore. both of which have ISO 


:9000 accredition. 


The focus of the group today is to create a 
niche for itself in high technology areas of 
sugar Industry for which, it has associated 
itself in a collaboration with Sugar Research: 


Institute of Australia. 


"Жут ENGINEERING & INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Head Office : "Kailash", 2nd Floor, 26, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110 001 
Tel. : 331-0021 (5 Lines) 3714460 (3 Lines) Fax : 3310117 
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Experience 
the vibrancy of life 


—:. in 


к 5000-yr-old у 





Your gateway 
to India. 


Explore the. majestic escapades 


e Delhi sightseeing 


‘ р Еуегудау 


сз same day Tour 


Every Wednesday, куы Sunday 


ы Agra-Jaipur 3 days Tour . 


Every Tuesday & Friday 


2 Haridwar- Hrishikesh Tour 


Every Saturday .. 


Other services 
б ° Transport Facilities including transfers ON haa 
$ Information on Paying Guest Residential 
`. Accommodation `. 
ы Instant, Hotel Reservation 
Vai cipe 9 Foreign Exchange Facilities 
-» Domestic “@ International Air Ticketing PA 
na Sound. Light Show at Old Fort е E: 


E ) Delhi Tourism & Transportation 
v Development Corporation Ltd. 


Central Réservation Office, 
Baba Kharak Singh Marg, New Delhi 110 001 . 
Tel : 3365358, 3363607 - Fax: 3367322 * 


ER Travel Booking & Foreign Exchange 
N-36, Connaught Place « Tel : 3315322, 3314229 Fax: 3313637 


Website : http://delhitourism.nic.in * Email : delhitourism(Qvsnl.com 
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Light weight 

















we imi yet ultra strong 7 
mes SAIL GC Sheet — 
i Я P vni: 
з E we 
j + v E 4 w 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ME | x a | Steel Authority of India Ltd., the trusted name in the world 
of steel. Manufactured by this well known company, 
. Rust proof SAIL GC Sheet is unmatched in quality. Incomparable in 
E performance, year after year. SAIL GC Sheet is way ahead 
`` of competition т every quality parameter. 


STEEL AUTHORITY OF INDIA LIMITED wen зап. солт, 


For your requirements contact : Eastern Reglon : Dolly Distributors Ltd., 46 Bishnu Jyoti Complex, Hill Cart Road, Siliguri, Phone (0353) 431 558/433 883/520 
221, Fax : (0353) 435 917 * Paban Stee! Co., Makum Road, Tinsukia - 786 146, Phone (0374) 333 399/339 022/334 141, Fax (0374) 530 086 * Shiv Steel, Sat: 
Jairnati Road, Athagaon, Guwahat, Phone . (0361) 522 147 * Neslachal Ispat Pvt. Ltd. SRCB Road, Fancy Bazar, Guwahati, Phone (0361) 540 699 

For further information contact : Regional Business Manager, Steel Authorizy of India Limited, Eastern Reglon, Jeevan Sudha (8th & 9th Floors), 42C Jawaharlal 
Nehru Road, Kolkata - 700 071, Phone (033) 247 2437, Fax : (033) 247 226€ * Zonal Manager, North East Zonal Office & Branch Sales Office, Ispat Bhavan. 
H.P.B. Road, Paltan Bazar, Guwahati - 781 008 EPABX · (0361) 542 756/545 260, Fax : (0361) 548 631 (Dir) (0361) 541 544/19. 
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E Ranbàxy' foe Limited, P 
US India’s largest pharmaceutical company, has a mission‘to become Я 
yia esearchrhased international роне сотрапу. . 
£n 
Ranbaxy’ forayed into international ieee while creating intel ТЕЧЕ wealth . 
with sustainable differentiation. The Company’ s'world-class Research and ` 
Development Centre in India’ focusés on Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Research, Novel Drug Delivery Systems (морэ). 
and New Drug Discovery бее MODRE 


pem manufactures and markets Generics; 'Valučàdded Branded Generic. 
Pharmaceuticals and. Complex Active Pharniaceutical Ingredients (APIs). Its 
manufacturing facilities in India are ‘approved, фу agencies like 
FDA-USA, MCA-ÜK; MCC-South Africa’ and TGA-Australia and conform to 
© International Goód- Manufacturing: Practices. 


= E а Б „м 


Se Small wonder, that Ranbaxy’ s ‘global operitions’a are е spread across hee’ 
Continents with a presence in Over 50 coüntries; ground. operations- in 25, 
manufacturing facilities in 6 and: 'ai-óver-7000 multicultural, multilingual /—. 

committed workforce. The Company' s strong performance in major markets р 
like India, USA, Brazil, UK Gerinany and China, will propel'it towards its es 
target of becoming a “ш dollar, company: by 2004. 


^ 


M a 

Ranbaxy is at the Baten: of a new | ёа а MIROR йшй frontiers, where it 

can build'upon: its vision, one that enables the Company to recognise business 
opportunities beyond visible horizons: ^ 


RANBAXY 


LABORATORIES LIMITED 


http://www.ranbaxy.com 
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Ab PSO kawu mahi jaanta? 





Кр, 


A “агу a EE 
ORIENT TES 


PSPO - 


The measure which the whole world treasures Mudra: OF 111 
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(07.7 WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS ` 


з em 
ОХ 
“дА, C 
rie 


(c -E.LD.-PARRY (INDIA) LIMITED 


7 > DARE.HGUSE, PARRY’S CORNER 
“CHENNAI 600 001. — — 
Tel 5340251 : Fax:044-5340858 


i 
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|. CARING TODAY: > 
_ FOR YOUR TOMORROW. _. 








fe 


Mei «АРДА d | 
К i 





: oF children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. For уой, 





your family and the environment. ( тя 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of ' 


India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


хд/946@ЛНнАшеАцреву 





Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free . 


- 


tomorrow for the future generation. — | Е 





* 


_ Ride а Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 


^ 07 WHERO: C 
I HONDA 


Leading the мау · Ul 
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SYMBOLS THAT ADD VALUE TO INDIA. . 


Ys 


USES CHAR 


р 
A р R «тем INFOJI КН. 


. BHADRACHALAM 
ITC-WELCOMGROUP PAPERBOARDS 


et 


x "E 


ITC. believes that its aspiration to create enduring ‘value for the” nation J 


` 


provides the motive force to sustain growing "vàlue- for. ‘the "shareholder. 


ZI 
ITC Limited 
Enduring Value 
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" With soft, fluffy woollens for 


Our greatest rewards lie in the lives we touch. 


. With a large range of hair dyes With specially formulated hair colours 
to keep him looking young. to suit Indian skin tones. 


. By giving her, 

By helping him blemish-free fairness. 
enjoy a smooth 

shaving experience. -.. — 


By giving her attractive skin 
for that extra confidence. 


a huggable experience. 









x Products Limited 


х 


BAYE 












A | : | 
Med COLOUR SOFT HAIR DYE `. Ezee SHAVING CREAM 
- о SSS $ Mudra:GCPL:9200 
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Creating Enduring Value 


e Assets of Rs. I 7,000 cr. (US$3.6bn) in 
services and manufacturing 





° Moving swiftly to-capture new opportunities 


сө Setting and surpassing world-class benchmarks 


e Using cutting-edge technology for strategic 
advantage : 


* Flexible, innovative business models including 


. strategic alliances 


e Positive attitude’ of its ‘employees 


; e Adherence to good corporate governance 


` Айе! view of Essar's Steel & Power complex, 


ETRAS 
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WWNW.essar,com. 
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720 


14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part І 
New Delhi 110048 ` | 
Оты: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N- 7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road . A B4; 17th Main, Ноа Block 
Vasant Kunj | Koramangala : 

New Delhi 110 070 а Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


RETAIL AND EXPORT oF HOME FURNISHINGS: 
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* HONDA Mowers are sold and serviced in India, 


* exclusively by: 


HONDA. 


For any other Information, contact : Marketing Department 
: | HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
Phones : (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718, 
Fax : 91 -11 - 5752218, 5753652 
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ideal for Farm Houses, Golf Courses, Factory 
Premises , Campuses & other Institutions 
In fact for any good looking green. 


HONDA 


LAWN MOWER | 


_ All the convenience. 


CENTUM 


Easy starting 
Clean breathing 
O.H.V. Fuel efficient 


engine 


| K. f. 2204 21 


ae ә 


'HE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST ВОХ 338 NEW DELHI 110001 


Founder Editors RAJ & ROMESH THAPAR 





journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, the non-political specialist too has voiced his views. In this 
very shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, | way it has been possible to answer a real need of today, to 
single problem is debated by writers belonging to different gather the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking 
ersuasions. Opinions expressed have ranged from janata to people arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
ongress, from sarvodaya to communist to independent. And in facing the problems of economics, of politics, of culture. 


^79 


з, 
КА 
© 


а 


iblisher MALVIKA SINGH editor TEJBIR SINGH consulting editor HARSH SETHI | circulation М.К. PILLAI 


А 


3 


"46 Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi-110001; Telephone 23316534; Fax 011-23316445; E-mail seminarGvsnl.com 
ngle copy: Rs25 Yearly: Rs 250; £35; $50 Three year: Rs700; £95; $140 Reproduction of material prohibited unless permitted. 


(EXT MONTH: (RE)WRITING HISTORY 
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INDIA 2002 


- the year that was . 


y E ее WU 


LOU 


"n 


а`ѕутроѕіит on 


. symposium participants 


RECOVERY TIME Г 
Т.М. Ninan, Editor, ‘Business Standard’ 
‘AFTER GUJARAT 
Harish Khare, Associate Editor, ‘The Hindu’ 
CONGRESS IN CRISIS 
Mahesh Rangarajan, researcher and political analyst, Delhi 
CONFLICT AND COEXISTENCE IN OUR AGE 
Sonia Gandhi, M.P.; Leader of Opposition, Lok Sabha 
COMPARATIVE FRAMES 
Granville Austin, historian of тобет India, Washington D. C. 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE . ta 
: HINDU, THEORY’ ed ail 

iue - Bhikhü Parekh ‘Member House: ‘of Lords (UK), and 

~“ Professor of Political Theory, London 'School'of Economics 
PASSION AND CONSTRAINT 
Pratap Bhanu Mehta, Professor of Philosophy and of Law 
'and Governance, Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi 
., SOUTH ASIA AND. THE WAR ON TERROR 
^ Ashutosh: Varshney, Director, Center for South Asian Studies, 

^ University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
г REFORMING THEELECTORAL SYSTEM 

| г Jagdeep S. Chhokar, Professor, IIM, Ahmedabad; 








Е ur 
a founding rember, Association for Democratic Reform 


“IN DEFENCE “OF HISTORY 
:, Romila Thapar, Professor Emeritus in History, JNU 


u THE BURDEN: OF CRICKET 

` Dilip. D’Souza, computer s scientist and writer, Mumbai 

"THE MILLENNÍAL FOLLY 

‘+ Saileiidrà Nath Gliosh, environmentalist, Delhi Р н 


~ МАКЇМСА DIFFERENCE | - 
„ Valmik Thapar,.Merüber, Central Empowered Committee, 
” Constiiutéd by the ‘Supreme Court of India, Delhi 


“INV ÉNTING OUR OWN MODEL 


SEE ps: Sanghvi, Editor; ‘The Hindustan Times’ , 


(y m 


BS М un АНА. КҮН 


d иг. 
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-NERO'S GUESTS.: > , 
DP Sainath,; freelance journalist, Mumbai 


КАЕ FARMERS PERSPECTIVE 

“Pushpa Surendra. ‘Horticulturalist and columnist, Mysore 

` WHEN WILL WE GET ‘A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE? 
E ‘Omkar Goswami, ‘Chief Economist, CII, Delhi 


SALVAGE REFORMS - х 

‚ Gajendra) Haldea, Chief Advisor and Head, 

"Centre for “Infrastructure, NCAER, Delhi 

^THETWO FACES ОЕ DHIRUBHAI AMBANI 
;,'Baranjoy; Сива Thikurta, Director, School of Convergence, 
International Management Institute, Delhi 


bs . 
"THE CLASH OF ‘GENERATIONS = 





- 1 “Ashok V. Desai; "Consultant Editor, ‘Business Standard’ 


+ DECEMBER 13 , miU 2n 
„Nandita Haksar. lawyer. and civil rights activist, and 
к. Ѕапјау Singh, lecturer, Delhi University - NT 
2g EX ME" 


1 "BACKPAGE 
INDEX i 


2 Désigned by Akila аата 
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India 2002 


Recovery time 


TLN, NINAN 


AFTER two years of gloomtheclouds 


"have begun to lift, despite the eco- 


поту being hit by a twin blast. That 


‘we should have a recovery in the face 


. ofdouble adversity is remarkable. For, 


historically, two events have derailed 
the Indian economy: high energy 


` prices and a poor monsoon. The last 


time these two struck in tandem, GDP 


- actually shrank by 5 percent in 1979- 


80 and inflation reached record levels. 


_ This year, we have had once again a 


sudden increase in energy prices as 
wellasa drought. The first has caused 


. asubstantial increase in the oil import 


bill, while the second is expected to 
push down foodgrain production by 


uud precipitous 10 per cent. And, natu- 


rally, there is widespread distress 
in the countryside, while petrol and 
diesel prices have reached new highs. 
By all past experience, therefore, we 
should havebeen in crisis just now. 
Yet the economy is on the re- 
bound, and inflation remains a low, 
low 3.5 per cent. Although GDP 
growthis likely to bearound the same 


level as last year (5.5 per cent), the 
story in the two years is quite differ- 
ent because last year was arecord year 
for agriculture. And so the mood in all 
but the drought-hit states (where there 
is large-scale distress) is decidedly 
more upbeat now, bringing to an end 
the gloom that set in when the internet 
bubble burst and cut-short the mini- 
recovery of 2000. | 

: Look at all the positives that 
have brought about the change this 
pastyear. The stock market has begun 
a modest rebound after losing value 
forthree years in arow. The manufac- 
turing sector had lost all zing, but is 
now reporting better numbers, with 
renewed growth in automobiles, 
cement, steel and a host of other sec- 
tors. Exports have shaken off their 
stagnation and we now have double- 
digit growth once again. More jobs 
were being lost than created, but there 
is now new life in the job market and 
pay rises this year will theréfore be 
better than a year ago. Corporate pro- 


fits have soared in the past half-year, 


с 


E 


and software is on the rebound. Even 


hotel occupancy has registered ап’ 


improvementin recent weeks. . 

. . What few commentators have 
latched on to so far is the fact that the 
capital goods industry, which has been 
in terrible shape because of the lack 
of investment activity, is suddenly 
reporting good numbers, while bank 
creditis showing healthy growth —both 
significant pointers to an upswing. 
Although there is no sign yet that the 
economy will break out of the 5.5 per 
cent growth band that has character- 
ised the past five years, the signs of a 
change in tempo are everywhere. And 
this time round, the recovery is likely 
to be more broad-based and more sus- 
tained than was the case with the last 
two mini-recoveries, in 1997 and 2000. 
If the situation.is managed well, we 
could even see the economy getting 
onto a 6 per cent plus rate of growth, 
which only three other economies in 
the world are managing just now. 


W. has brought about this 


change? Itcan'tbeany one factor. But 
among the contributory issues, there 
is the fact that the manufacturing sec- 
tor has seenat leasta partial shakeout 
and consolidation, with the losers 
going out ofthe marketor being taken 
over. The result is that over-capacity 
no longer exists on the scale that was 
there five years ago. Cement is one 
example of an industry. which has seen 
a fair amount of consolidation. Then, 
the slump in global commodity prices 
has ended, giving relief to companies 
producing steel.and paper (to take 
two examples), and also aluminium 
producers. | 

"Third, many Indian manufactur- 
ingfirms have donea great deal of hard 
work.through the last few difficult 
years: they have cut costs, improved 
productivity (Tata Steel produces 
more, steel today with 60 per cent of 
its old workforce), understood the 


customer better (ask Bajaj Auto), 
reworked their financial structures 
so as to get rid of high-cost debt and 
emerged stronger and able to com- 
pete internationally. TVS Motors has 
bounced back smartly from being 
down and out, and so has Tata Engi- 
neering. Ballarpur Industries (or Bilt) 
is not the same paper company that it 
usedto be, and firms like Bharat Forge 
arenow global winners. 


; is still more to the recovery 
story. Software had been on the skids, 
but is enjoying traction once again. 
The big companies in the business are 
now doing betterthan ever before and 
gaining in confidence about their own 
capabilities, while the IT-enabled sec- 
tor becomes a bigger and bigger story. 
Some pharmaceutical companies 
have had notable successes in product 
development and international market 
penetration, while new growth is 
promised in areas like retailing (count 
the malls being opened in various 
cities) and entertainment (multiplexes 
are the new rage). 

Interest rates, while still ruling 
higher than warranted, have dropped 
steadily to levels low enough to encou- 
rage a sustained boom in housing 
finance —which means lots more home 
ownership (translated into cement 
and steel consumption, more work at 
construction sites, downstream growth 
in home furnishings, etc). The telecom 
sector has been fairly sizzling, and 
insurance is doing well now that the 
new private players have begun to 
give the state-owned firms a run for 
their money. Consumer durables 


could do better, but spending should 


revive with the change of tempo in the 
job market and growing confidence 
among consumers that the worst phase 
of corporate downsizing is over and 
jobs are therefore more secure. 

None of this means easy pick- 
ings in the market, though. Consu- 


mers are increasingly price- and 
value-conscious, as testified to by 
Hindustan Lever’s troubles. Maruti 
was able to shake off slackness in the 
car market only after slashing prices, 
and the airlines have given travellers 
never-before deals in order to fill the 
seats. Competition in telecom conti- 
nues to grow, and here as well as in 


other sectors, no winner can rest on 


his laurels. 

No sooner had Hero Honda 
emerged as the market leader in two- 
wheelers than Bajaj Auto began play- 
ing catch-up, while TVS Motor is 
hot on the heels of both and gaining 
ground. Retail finance margins are 
now wafer thin as the banks hunt for 
safe lending options, and consumer 
durables get cheaper all the time. The 
result is that ithas become more diffi- 
cult to pick out the sustained winners, 
and therefore investment in shares 
becomes more difficult to'call. 


T. most heartening change, in the 
whole melange of upswings, is what 
one can see taking place in the trou- 
bled infrastructure sector. The Indian 
economy remains severely under pro- 
vided in this sphere, but change is 
clearly in the air, and taking place on 


the ground. Not just with regardtothe 


economic infrastructure of transport 
systems and power, but also commu- 
nications and even the urban infra- 
structure in our blighted metropolises, 
With telephone connections growing 
by some 40-50 per cent annually, the 
telecom revolution has finally arrived, 
anditisasafe betthat within five years 
India will move fromunder 40 million 


Ф 


telephones today to. 100 million- 


phones and more. 


Theambitious national hi JY ; 


project is ahead of schedule, though 
complaints have surfaced about the 
quality of work being done, and of 


poor maintenance on the finished 


stretches. Ports have seen a radical 


Wo 
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improvementin performance in recent 
years, and some ofthe privatised ports 
have achieved efficiency levels com- 
parable to Singapore, Colombo and 
Тебе! Ali.. With more privatisation 
planned, portcapacity should increase 
further, and deliverquicker ship turna- 
round so that the shipping rates from 
India become тоге reasonable and 
helpexporters compete. 


E... the power sector is seeing 
change, in that deterioration has been 
arrested while one or.two states have 
begun to report improved perform- 
ance parameters. If the pressure for 
change can be sustained, in three or 
four years time the worst of the power 
problem would be behind us: That 
leaves the railways (for which a major 
investment programme is being drawn 
up) and the airports, whose privatisa- 
tion has been inordinately delayed. As 
asnapshot, the infrastructure sector in 
its totality continues to presenta messy 
picture. But look at it from the perspec- 
tive of five years ago, and the improve- 
mentsbecomeobvious. __ - 

If the physical infrastructure 
provides the sinews of the system, the 
financial sector presents its life blood. 
And as in the case of infrastructure, 
while serious problems remain the 
worstmay.be over. The banks are now 
in. better shape than perhaps ever be- 
fore, the Unit Trust problem has been 
fenced.in, and otherthanthe exposure 
of provident and pension funds to sus- 
pect state paper, the situation is now 
under.control. Of:course IDBI and 
IFC] still.need fixing, but the new 
Јам оп bad loans is certain to lead to 
alot more.loans being repaid, to debt 
recovery tribunals becoming more 
effective, and of company promoters 
realising that they can't have their 
cake and eat it too. In short, while all 
loans won't suddenly, get repaid, the 
level of non-performing assets will 
come down., 


India 2002 


One of the-abiding failures of 
the past half century has been in man- 
aging India's cities — the result of 
underpricing urban services, then 
under-investing in them, and follow- 
ing confused policies with regard to 
land. But now even the cities are get- 
tinga face lift. In the capital, which has 
become progressively unliveable, half 
adozen steps have been taken thatare 
beginning to make anoticeable differ- 
ence. Polluting industries have been 
shut down and relocated in new, 
approved areas on the outer fringes. 
The public transport, system has 
shifted completely to compressed 
natural gas (CNG) as fuel, reducing 
automobile exhaust pollution in sub- 
stantial measure. More than a dozen 
flyovershave been built, smoothening 
traffic flow:at key intersections, and 
more flyovers are under.construction, 

Power distribution has been pri- 
vatised, and the two companies that 
have taken over the business are busy 
investing for providing a radically 
improved service. Now athree-phase 
metro rail service is under construc- 
tion, which will take.a great deal of 
pressure off the surface transport 
system, and perhaps persuade people 
to use cars and scooters less than 
now. The cumulative impact of all 
this is that life in the capital is going 
to be far more bearable than might 
have seemed possible just two short 
yearsago. - 


l.. not just Delhi, Mumbai too is 
busy investing in urban infrastructure. 
It had two initial advantages over 
Delhi, ш that it already had a high- 
capacity train service and a very good 
power supply system. But the train 
service was stretched, and now its 
capacity 15 being expanded by over 
50 per cent as part of the.biggest ur- 
ban renewal project that the city has 
seen. Many flyovers builtoverthe past 
few years have eased the flow of traf- 


ficthroughthe main arteries, buteven 
more ambitious traffic plans are now 
beihg financed by the World Bank. 

ғ It’s notdifficult to imagine that 
urban renewal projects ‘оп ‘а smaller 
scale are being launched in other cit- 
ies аз well. In Hyderabad, for instance, 
roads have been widened, the Hussain- 
sagar lake that separates Hyderabad 
from Secunderabad has been cleaned 
up, both powerand water supply have 
improved dramatically, and municipal 
records (including the city’s notori- 
ously unreliable land titles) have been 
computerised and are easily accessi- 
ble. Tax collection has been given a fil- 
lip too, though with how much success 
is not known. : . кз 


S... steps.are not enough, of 
course. One-third of Delhi's citizens 
live-in unauthorised developments or 
on the pavements; that figure is close 
to half incities like Mumbai. These are 
people who do not get access to the 
basics: clean water, sanitation; élec- 
tricity, a proper roof over their heads. 
Given the income levels and the scale 


. of the problem, there is noeasy answer. 


But two things do.need to get done: 
land and dwellings that are frozen 
because of rigid laws need to get freed 
so that they come into the. market; 
the increased supply will drop prices 
and make housing affordable for 
many more people than is the case 
now. And second, urban services need 
to get charged for. " 

. Migrationintothecitiesisencou- 
raged by the factthat people can squat 
on public land without cost (other than 
what is paid to the local tout or politi- 
cal fixer), use free electricity because 
it is stolen off the wires, and free 


water and sanitation because there 


are public handpumps and the good 
earth. While the political system has 
a vested interest in keeping things this 
way (think of ward politicians and 
their need for local vote banks), cities 


К; 


P 


cannot permanently continue to have 
half their.population free-loading; 
solutions will have to.be found. : 

One reason why solutions have 
notbeenfound so faris because of the 
uniform explanation for poor infra- 
structure in the country: under invest- 
ment. Àndthis is primarily on account 
of not charging proper taxes for the 
services provided by municipal bod- 
ies. In most cities, property taxation, 
stamp duties and the like are nomi- 
nally. high and therefore designed-to 
encourage evasion, while large sec- 
tions of the population are protected 
through.a focus on historical costs, 
thereby preventing open real estate 
deals. At'the same-time, -power rates 


-have traditionally been lower than 


cost in Delhi, and water charges $0 
low ds to be barely more fran сые 
tion cost. - Rer е? mS 

Delhi isnow wrestling to find. a 
rational way to tax property; and if the 
effort succeeds then other cities might 
follow, suit. Armed with more! reve- 
nue, India’s big cities could certainly 
hope to-provide bétter services tothe 
majority. Since India already has the 
world’s largest urban population, and 
the urbanisation ratio will keep climb- 
ing, the management of the big cities 
will become a steadily greater chal- 
lenge. That the challengé is now 
beginningto be met is therefore most 
encouraging; and constitutes part of 
the good news at the yearerid.. ^ 


"КЕ о d FS datar 


| em countryside, the'central chal- 
lenge remains the need to-diversify 
Indian agriculture; and move away 
froin the focus Оп foodgrains. Рег 
capita grain availability is now тоге 
than 200 kg; which‘is perfectly ade- 
quate ffóm a nutrition poirit'of view 
(a family of five can eat 3 kg of grain 
daily). With more than 90 per cent of 


the population reporting‘ that it gets 


two'squàré meals а day, grain con- 
sumption 15 unlikely to grow at much 


faster than'the rate: of popülation 
growth (barely.1.7 percent) ' 

" Indeed, food habits-are becom- 
ing more diverse as more people move 
above the. poverty line and get beyond 
subsistence levels. Rapid consump- 
tion growth is showing up in fruits‘and 
vegetables, sugar and.tea, and edible 
oils. Already, as àconsequence; grain 
accounts for-less'than half:of what 
constitutes ‘agriculture.and'allied 
activities’, since there isalso poultry, 
fisheries; milk production and live- 
stock breeding. Itis all these activitiés 
thathave to be encouraged through the 
state's support services and.through 
thecreation of the required infrastruc- 
ture (like-cold storages and quick 
access to international markets) so that 
agriculture сап get new momentum. 
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T. problem is that thesstaté contin- 


ues to focus on the grain economy and 
also insists on intervening on'input 
and output product prices;'clamping 
down marketing controls and distort- 
ing markets while-persisting with a 
procurement model that has simply 
outlived its utility and Бесотёа pub- 
lic liability. There is no reason for the 
Food Corporation to stock 55 million 
tonnes of grain-when the buffer stock 
requirement is barely a third: of that 
ше AE ОЧ 

"The othér problem in the coün- 
tryside is plain governance failure. 
Teachers don’t teach}:so that 60 per 
cent of schoo] students drop out by 
Class V (this does not get reflected in 
the literacy nürübers because if you 
can write your name the'governmierit 


considers.you literate). Hospitals: 


spread disease rather. thai’ cure 
patients - апа cüré' needs medicines 
that ‘are usually missing in the public 
health system/The public distribution 
system does not functionin the needy 
areas (in Kalahandi and elsewhere, 
the starving were found io-have sold 
theirration card!) And whenitcomes 


tolaw aiid order, itis the law of thejun- 
gle that prevails in large parts of the 
troubled northern states, while armed 
insurgency remains:a problem ir in a 
least half adozen states. 

Itis doubly ironic, therefore, that 
state administrations that fail to deli- 
ver the goods while employing whole 
armies of employees, are now bank- 
rupt. By one count, more than a dozeri 
staté governments.are unable to pay 
staff salaries on time; and many have 
takenon financial liabilities(through 
the provision of various guarantees, 
forinstance) whose full extent has not 
been fully reported: The central defi- 
cittoo remains high, and on-acompa- 
rable basis is now perhaps higher than 
when the reform process got under 
way with the 1991 budget. -: 

‘ Whilethisisdebilitatingenough 
(and causing unease'to both the IMF 
and the intérnational rating agencies), 
it also prevents the government from 
pursuing counter-cyclical policies, 
like pumping in investment when 
private demand is slack. If the priva- 
tisation/disinvestment business-had 
continued smoothly, Arun Shourié 
may well have been able'to deliver 
thepromised Rs 80,000 crore over the 
next five years and in the' process 
eased fiscal pressures substantially. 
But with skirmishing not yet over 
on the subject, the finance minister 
will get little j joy from this particular 
comer. ^ ` - pos 


F. all the problems thatcontinue tó 
exist, a watershed has beeri-reached. 
Many of the most important problems 
identified 12:years-ago have been 
tackled with varying degrees of suc- 
cess.-Even in sectors where a lot of 
work still remains to be done, the 
hump has béen crossed. Unless the 
system falls apart; things will now 
continue to happen in-improving the 


infrastructure, making the mariufac- 


turing sector morecompétitive, diver: 
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sifying Indian agriculture, privatising 
unproductive assets in government 
hands and opening up the system 
more completely to the world. The 
only issues where the toughest part 
ofthe uphill climb still lies ahead are 
with regard to plain old governance 
and jo ds 


ҮМ... it is important to De the 


eye on those two balls, policy-makers 
must also begin to look in an alto- 
gether new direction. For the novel 
worry from an unexpected quarter is 
the result-of India's success in soft- 
ware exports. A year or two ago I had 
in my annual Seminar article, consi- 
dered the possibility that India's soft- 
ware exports would reach a point 
where India would have more dollars 
than it could handle: Well, that situa- 
tion has been reached faster than I had 
expected. India is already awash in 
dollars. And this is not because of capi- 
tal inflows or non-resident Indian 
remittances (though it is that too, as 
we will see), but because India now 
has a surplus on its trade account. 
This is sucha novel situation that 
most people simply have not under- 
stood what it means. After all, though 
India began its life as an independent 


‘nation with fat dollar and sterling bala- 


nces, as soon as development spend- 
ing under the five-year plans got under 
way the country began running atrade 
deficit. Other than one freak year in the 
1970s, it has been that way for the past 
55 years. Indeed, economic theory 
tells us that this is exactly as it should 
be: a developing economy is by defini- 
tion capital scarce and therefore needs 
to bring in capital by way of equity 
investment or loans (on commercial 
or concessional terms), and these are 
used to finance that part of imports 
which is not financed by exports. In 
other words, capital imports finance 
the trade deficit. But what if there is 
no trade deficitin the first place? ` 
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India’s software exports were 
next to nothing five years ago, and last 
year totalled over $8 billion (or 2 per 
cent of GDP). That was enough to pro- 
pel India into a trade surplus year 
(trade being in both goods and ser- 
vices) — the first time in a quarter of.a 
century. It was a small surplus, but 
one that will now get steadily bigger, 
as the figures for the first half of the 
current year (till September) suggest. 
By next March, the full financial 
year’s exports of software and IT- 
enabled services will have reached 
more than $ 10 billion, and with fresh 
momentum in the sector the figure 
next year is expected to be over $13 
billion, or 3 per cent of GDP, making 
it India’s largest single export item, 
bigger than the combined total of cot- 
ton textiles/garments. And mind you, 
this didn’t exist as a significant itema 
decade ago. It's like striking oil. 


Wion is wonderful, except for 
the fact that the traditional view 
favours a weak currency for a deve- 
loping economy — if Rs 50 translates 
into a dollar instead of $1.25 (which 
is what it would be if the exchange rate 
was Rs 40/dollar), then your exports 
are cheaper in international markets 
and you can sell more. Simultane- 
ously, products from overseas become 
more expensive in domestic markets, 
so that imports gets squeezed and 
domestic producers get more elbow 
room. А weak currency works con- 
tinuously to feed this encouragement 
of exports and discouragement of 
imports, whereas а trade surplus 
caused by the software export boom 
changes this calculus and converts 
what has been a weak currency into 
a strong currency, because you are 
now earning more dollars than you 
are spending. 

And that has serious ibas 
tions for all the other export sectors 
that depend on a weak currency. Ima- 


gine the plight of those who exporttea 
and cotton and tobacco and sugar and 
ahost of other commodities on which 
price competitiveness is critical, if the 
rupee were to keep moving up against 
the dollar? Software would continue 
to boom, since ithas 30 percent profit 
margins, but other sectors with 3 and 
5 per cent margins would АВ 
suffer. 


Tas exporters operating on thin 
margins have been able to bet so far 
on the certainty that the rupee would 
lose ground every year, since that has 
been the histórical experience. After 
all, the rupee slipped from Rs 4.76 to 
the dollar in 1949-66 to Rs 7.50 and 


then slid (under the floating rate. 


system) to Rs 18 in 1991 and further to 
Rs 49 early this year. To a large extent 


the loss of exchange value reflected 


the higher inflation rates in India, but 
it is also true that Manmohan Singh 
was able to sharply cut tariff protec- 
tion rates a decade ago by pushing 
down the rupee vis-a-vis the dollar 
fromRs 18 to Rs 31 innextto no time, 
and thus neutralise the.impact of the 
tariff cuts while СЕНЕ тоге 
exports. ' 

Readers will seculi that Indian 
exports did suddenly spurtin the mid- 
1990s in response to these price sig- 
nals. But if the rupee now becomes a 
strong currency, then that kind of cor- 
rective action is no longer possible. 
Indeed, India does need to drop its 
tariff rates further, since they remain 
the highest in the world. But this time 
round, the finance minister and the 
Reserve Bank will not be able to neu- 
tralise it by dropping the rupee. So tar- 
iff cuts will mean more intense 
competition from imports, in every- 
thing from paper and aluminium and 
from stéel to copper. 

Inflation rates in India have over 
the-few years become much lower 
than tlie historical average of around 


Dd 


8 percent; butthey remain about two 
percentage points higher than infla- 
tion rates in the advanced economies. 
Logically, the rupee should continue 
to drop against the currencies of those 
countries by about 2 per cent a year, to 
reflect the differential inflation rates. 


Instead, the rupee has gained this year: 


against the dollar, and may continue to 
do so forthe foreseeable future. © 


[D therupee would have gained 
much more in value if the Réserve 
Bank had not countered its rise by 
mopping up dollars from the market 
and selling rupees. And it has been 
forced to do this because the interest 
rates in Indiaare high, compared to the 
rest of the world. Overnight money in 
the US, for instance, fetches around 
just over I percent (at an annual rate). 
In India, in contrast, the Reserve Bank 
offers 5.25 percent. This would be fine 
if you knew that the rupee would fall 
by 4 per cent against the dollar. But if 
the rupee is risin g, then the difference 
in interest rates is an open invitation 
to NRIs to borrow in dollars overseas 
and pump that money into India, and 
make a killing at virtually no risk. 
Indeed, NRIs seem to be doing just this 
and it is this trend, along with the regu- 
lar flows of portfolio investment as 
wellas foreign direct investment, that 
has created the strong dollar inflow. : 

The Reserve Bank has. res- 
ponded by buying up as many dollars 
as it can, and because this means 
pumping rupees into the market, the 
danger is of a runaway growth in 
money supply, which at some point 
can provoke greater inflation. To pre- 
vent this unwanted side-effect, the 
RBI has been selling government 
bonds and taking back the rupees, but 
there are limits toall this and if the soft- 
ware surge continues, the combined 
impact of a trade’surplus and of capi- 
tal imports will force the rupeeto rise. 
One solution is to allow Indians to 


spend and invest more overseas, so 
that you encourage the reverse flow of 
dollars, and to a limited extent this is 
what the RBI has started doing. 

The more substantial solution 
to the unwanted capital inflow is to 
drop domestic intérest rates. Here 
the RBI is constrained by the severe 
political pressures against dropping 
interest rates on savings instruments 
like provident funds and post office 
savings deposits (which offer 9 per 
centand more, tax-free as well as risk- 
free). These rates are clearly unsus- 
tainable, and point to the tensions 
between political impulses and econo- 
mic logic. Indeed, political pressures 
also come in the way of the govern- 
ment tackling the subsidy issue and 
thereby reducing the fiscal deficit. 


S ubsidies are up 60 per cent in the. 
first half ofthis year. If these could be 
cut, and the level of government bor- 


` rowing (required to finance the defi- 


cit) lowered, thenthe demand-supply 
balance for money would swing and 
the RBI would be able to continue 
pushing interest rates down. But with 
the high deficit and the high rates of 
intereston small savings, interestrates 
iri the market remain high and are cre- 
ating a needless dollar inflow for 
which there is no immediate solution. 
The short point is that while software 
exports are a great success story, they 
have begun to throw up new chal- 
lenges to macro-economic policy. 
The other solution available 
to the government is to encourage 
imports in areas where it would be 
beneficial to the economy, and the 
most obvious area would: be invest- 
ment in the country’s physical infra- 
Structure. If Jaswant Singh-had to 
focus on any one button to press so that 
the economic recovery gains momen- 
tum, it would be this one. Because it 
is what the economy needs anyway, 
because it creates an investment 


stimulus that generates fresh down- 
stream demand with lots of forward 
linkages, and because it necessities 
the kind of policy changes that will 
work to build greaterefficiency in the 
system. And of all the infrastructure 
areas where attention can be profit- 
ably focused, the most important is 
power generation and distribution. 
Lenin had a point when he said what 
he did aboutelectricity. 


T. does raise questions about 
policy reform that is required to 
reduce investment risk, but not much 
can perhaps be expected on this as the 
government gets into election mode: 
more than half a dozen key states go 
to the polls in under a year, and the 
seneralelections are due in 21 months. 
However compelling the economic 
logic, no government will wantto up- 


set voters at this stage. Since reform . 


in the final analysis is about breaking 
the egg to make an omelette, the time 
when no one wants to break any eggs 
is a time when you should expect lit- 
tle to happen. But to the credit of the 
Vajpayee government, it has more of 
an appetite for action at this stage in 
its life than the Narasimha Rao gov- 
ernment had at an equivalent stage 
in late 1994. 

Politics could intervene in other 
ways too, if civil strife grows or 
spreads, and makes the economy the 
handmaiden to politics in new and 
more debilitating ways. It is equally 
possible that the government will fail 
to capitalise on the nascent upswing 
by failing to make the right policy 
announcements or bungling on macro- 
economic management. While it 
would be prudent to factor both risks 
into any realistic calculus, it would 
still be safe to say that the Indian 
economy looks in better shape today 
than it has at any stage in the last five 
or six years. And that is something to 
bethankful for. 
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-After Gujarat | 


SEDE MISI KHARE 


e 


ies 


BOTHsidesofthe E йй 
divide were unanimoüs: The Gujarat 
elections in mid-December woüld 
redefine Indian politics. The outcome 
isnow known, andthe Narendra Modi- 
led Bhatatiya Janata Party has regis- 
tered an impressive electoral sweep, 
sending the Hindutva forces in a rap- 
ture while the secular voices find 
themselves totally numbed by the 
extent ofthe BJP’s victory. How does 
the Indian polity stand changed,-if at 
all, after the Gujarat verdict? Does 
the Indian state stand re-enforced and 
re-energized? Do itsinstitutions stand 
in danget of further losing theireffec- 
tiveness because of the mate ofthe 
Gujarat vérdict. We A 

: In the tragic-and-bloody events 
leading up'the Gujarat poll; Liberal 
India found itself besieged from an 
aggressive: Hindutva:'As:far as the 
votariés and practitioriers ofaggressive 
Hindutva were concerned, the Gujarat 


- contestbecamea modern day equiva- 


E 


lent of Mahabharata, a battle of almost 
epic proportions, pitting the Hindus 
and their civilizational values against 
a host of external forces — the-inter- 
national church; the Islamic world'and 
its terrorist outfits — all oùt to deny 
Mother India its moment of sécurity 
and glory. For Нейт, Narendra Modi 
was the newicon, a He-man who spoke 
the idiom of masculine Hinduism, arid, 
forthem, those who opposed Narendra 
Modi were anti-Hindu, divisionists 
and'closet sympathizers of thé terror- 
istsouttodefileourtemples. |: ' 
Thé Hindutva forces stated their 
case with-extraordinary: véhemence 
and venom; Liberal India founditself 
forced on the backfoot. The Hindütva 
forcesrejected the suggestion that thé 
Indian state failed to performitsjobin 
the post-Godhra violence in Gujarat. 
Instead, they asserted that-whatever 
happened after Godhracould nothave 
happened had 'Godhra" not happened: 


It was á just retribution meted out to 


(o 


the presumed or actual “perpetrators’ 
ofthe Godhra màássacre;The underly- 
ing assumption was that *we' know 
why. it happened; we know ‘who”-did 
it and ‘those’ who did it needed to be 
fixed; and, the ideas, institutions and 
individuals who stand in the way would 
have to be gotrid of: : 

It was an open and shut case. The 
BJP's national leadership, from Atal 
Behari Vajpayee downward, ácted 
during the Gujarat campaign as if they 
countenanced the state government’s 
complicity with the rioters. In fact a 
vote was sought—and given—as a ges- 
ture of consecrating Narendra Modi’s 
definition of Indiannationalism. .. · 


Ва 


T. new Hindutva stridency was not 
unfamiliar; what, however, was inex- 
plicable was-the failure of the secular 
voices and political parties to disen- 
gage the Gujarat voter from Modi's 
captivating spell. The Congress off- 
ered acleár cut choice between deve- 
lopment and dislocation/destruction 
(vikas vérsus-vinash); but the voter 
did not buy the argument. The voter 
allowed himself to be persuaded of the 
Modi argument that what was needed 
over and above everything else was 
‘security’; good governance, su-raaj, 
employment, jobs, and so on, would 


_ have to wait. Security first, security 


second and security last. 

The constitutionally empow- 
ered institutional arrangements saw 
to itthat the sieged Muslim minority 
was not deriied its rightto a franchise, 
but their massive participation itrtne 
rites of electoral democracy apparently 
did-not-help them. It may; perhaps, 
have rendered them more vulnerable 
than before. Ironically enough, the 
Hindus, at leastits Hindutva champi- 
ons, feel that Gujarat does not end in 


‘Gujarat. The message and experiment 


must be replicated elsewhere. 
` Beyond all-this Hindutva pas- 
sion and the communal poison lies the 


larger crisis of the Indian state and the 


kind of-nationalism that has béén 
manufactured to sustain that state 
order. The state-led nationalism that 
served India well for the first 50 years 
after independence seems to have 
run its course-or, at least, is:no longer 
sufficientto garnerthe requisite legiti- 
macy and efficacy, especially in an 
uncertain world: and'an unfriendly 
geostrategic neiglibourhood:As Rajni 
Kothari: notes: ‘The new kind of 
majoritarianism vis-a-vis the minori- 
ties ‘not only highlights the sense of 
humiliation felt by the minorities, but 
also Бу the members of the majority 
community. Critical to this current 
phaseassignified by Gujaratis the fact 
that the majority itself feels isolated, 
exploited and humiliated today.”! АП 
this despite a government of 24-carat 
deshbhakts atthe сше for over: pour 
years. . 
Thiscrisis offaith, asit were, has 
been. in the making for years and is 
mostly ofthe Hiridutva votaries's own 
making. The crisis is.centréd around 
threé overlapping: layers of frustra- 
tions: (д against globalization, (i£) aga- 
inst jehadi Islam, and (iii) with the 
Vajpayee:led BJPas thé choseninstru- 
ment to ward off the challenge of glo- 
balization and jehadi Islam. The crisis 
has been getting cumulatively aggra- 
vated. The post-Godhra violence and 
then the Modi campaign of consecra- 
tion by blood are to be seen as ways 
of coping with the political and psy- 
chological consequences ori that cri> 
sisof faith. - | 


О... the major elements in the 
BJP definition of Indian national- 
i$m was an implicit preference for 
swadeshi and rejection of “globaliza- 
tion’. For the RSS; the opposition to 
‘globalization’ was more than an eco- 
1. Rajni, Kothari, ‘Culture of Communalism in 
Gujarat’, Economic and pole Weekly, 30 
November 2002. 


nomic' argument; it was an exercise 
in generating a new national self- 
awareness. Beginning with a resolu- 
боліп March 1992, the RSS-Pratinidhi 
Sabha launched a:‘swadeshi cam- 
paign’ from which-the BJP was never 
formally allowed to distance itself, 
even after coming to power: at the 
Сее : 


T. purpose of the RSS campaign 
was to promote 'swadeshi chetna' 
against the seemingly inexorable 
march of ‘homogenizing’ globaliza- 
tion. Be it the multinational corpora- 
tion, the foreign investoror the foreign 
banker — all were outsiders, polluting 
the purity of Mother India. Swadeshi 
was a nation-building philosophy: 
‘The vision of motherland as divine 
being, conception of nationalism as 
spiritual force and the idea of patriot- 
ismas acreed found concreted expres- 
sioninthe form of swadeshi ideal.’? 
"The BJP accepted the philoso- 
phy behind the rejection of globaliza- 
tionand its policy-twin, liberalization. 
The last major economic-resolution 
adopted by its national executive in 
July 1997, before the BJP formed a 
government at the Centre, had talked 
of 'the false slogan of globalization, 
the fatal attraction of unrestrained 
consumerism, the aping of the West, 
the concern for the comfort of the 
few atthe cost of the vast millions; the 
lurking dangers to our cultural values 
and the emerging threat to our sover- 
cp i 
The BJP was offering to overturn 
бе then preválent mix of economic 
policies and political impulses, a 
mix that the nationalist constituency 
believed had enfeebled the Indian 


state and its capacity to protect our 


2. Forabrilliantbut sympathetic dissection of 


the sangh parivar's ambivalence towards glo- 
balization, see Dev Dutt, WTO: A New Chal- 
lenge for Swadeshi Swaraj, Pragya Sansthan, 


New Delhi, August2002. 
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abiding national interests. Thenation- 
alist constituency was invited to cast 
its lot with a parivar teeming with 
deshbhakts, with the promise that the 
deshbhakts would ipso facto resolve 
the looming crisis of Indian state- 
led nationalism. And then, when the 
‘Vajpayee era began, the sangh parivar 
and its super-patriots discovered that 
they were notat liberty to break the libe- 
ralization-globalization paradigm. ` 


FE. few years everybody pre- 
tended that the deshbhakti of a gov- 
ernment of deshbhakts was in itself 


sufficient to guard Mother India aga- 


inst the foreigner and his unfriendly 
designs and intentions. Butthe fiction 
could not outrun the fact; hence, the 
current controversy over disinvest- 
ment. Early July this year, the RSS 


mouthpiece, Organizer, editorially 
- warned against the mad rush of disin- 


vestment: “The message is loud and 
clear — core sectors of the economy, 
with a social cause and sovereign 
concerns, need to be under state con- 
trol..As we are entering the phase of 
privatization and opening up-our 
economy to foreign-investment, it is 
scary to think of more Enrons and 
WorldComs waiting to happen due to 
“systemic” failures in a distant land, 
over which we have nocontrol. Itis all 
the more essential for us to tighten our 
ownrules and regulations and refrain 
Нота mad rush.’ 

What for the last two years was 
deemed to be the loony obsession of 
the Swadeshi Jagran Manch has now 
becometheconcern ofthe mainstream 
in the sangh parivar; from the RSS 


'chief to the deputy prime minister to 


ministers and minions, all are willing 
to voice their reservations about libe- 
ralization/globalization. Some of the 
opposition is political, some can: be 
described as an economist's dissent; 
but the larger impulse is of nationalist 
nervousness. The Vajpayee regime is 


‘India 2002 


increasingly being viewed as unwill- 
ing and unable to stand up to the for- 
eigner and his rapacious demands. 
The nationalist’s faith is shaken. 


|, the foreign investor has mocked 
our pretensions of collective self- 
respect, the terrorist has been tucking 
at our nationalist manhood. Within 
months of giving the deshbhakts a 
“Kargil Vijay’ mandate, the national- 
ist constituency watched in horrorthe 
foreign minister of India escorting ter- 
rorists to-Kandhar іп the last week of 
December 1999. From thatjoltto our 
national pride to the terrorist attack on 
13 December 2001, the nationalists 
have experienced one frustration after 
another. The Indian state and its natio- 
nalist overseers ‘helped’ the nation 
cope with the situation by externaliz- 
ing the threat; they promised to teach 
Pakistan a lesson, held out threats of 
retribution against Islamabad. After 
the December 13 attack on Parliament 
House, the country was promised a 
full-scale confrontation with Pakistan 
to ‘settle the issue’, onceforall. - 

Our nationalist juices were 
flowing once again. The 2 June 2002 
issue of Organiser announced: ‘Weigh- 
ing options: Redraw LoC, liberate 
Sind, destroy nuclear capability.’ 
The following week, it was: ‘Inching 
towards a decisive war on terrorism.’ 
There was an unstated belief that 
the international community was, for 
once, prepared, especially. after Sep- 
tember 11, to let us sort out Pakistan. 
The refrain was: ‘We do not need 
America’s permission to defend our 
nation: What we need is courage to 
act.’ For weeks and months the nation- 
alist constituency eagerly awaited the 
super-patriots to put their money 


- where their mouth was. 


Frustration piled upon frustra- 
tion anda sense of collective let-down 
setinas the Advanis and the Vajpayees 
kept mimicking the idiom of ‘jehadi 


Islam’, exhibiting its murderous 
wares in New York, Bali, Moscow or 
Akshardham. Week after week the tel- 
evision brought into the living rooms 
images of commandos, terrorists, 
encounters; the more our deshbhakts 
talked of global dimensions of jehadi 
Islam, the greater were the frustrations 
over the Indian state’s inability to do 
something efficacious about this chal- 


- lenge to our nationalist manhood. And 


salt got rubbed-into our wounded man- 
hood when the Vajpayee regime had 
to give in to international pressure and 
agree to ‘relocate’ the Indian Army 
from forward positions on the border. 
The much promised ‘confrontation’ 
never took place. 


А... to these frustrations over 
the Indian state's inability to ward off 
perceived external threats and chal- 
lenges on economic and security 
fronts, was a series of political set- 
backs to the BJP and its allies. There 
was no joy as state after state voted 
for non-BJP governments; in Uttar 


. Pradesh, the party had to break poli- 


tical bread with Mayawati. Unableto 
do anything to the external sources 
of threat, the anger and ire turned оп 
the domestic foes. 

. EventheelevationofLal Krishna 
Advani to deputy prime minister did 
not add to the efficacy; neither the 
foreign investor nor the terrorist nor 
the internal critic:seemed awed by 
L.K. Advani's new designation. If 
anything, the decision-making arr- 
angementgotburdened with one more 
layer of hierarchy, thereby diluting 
whatever little coherence and pur- 
posefulness there was. The national- 
ist cup of frustration brimmed over 
with the Jammu and Kashmir assem- 
bly results: even the Jammu voter was 
not sufficiently impressed to favour 
the RSS-sponsored Jammu Rajya 
Manch and its agenda of regional/ 


‘religious separátism.? 


t 


~ 


гъ 


The nationalist sense of impo- 
tence was total. It was in this disspi- 
rited context that Narendra Modi 
made his appearance as the alternative 
role model of leadership that would 
rescuethe besieged Mother India from 
its enemies. Since Godhra, he has 
finessed a liturgy of hate and divisive- 
ness that seems to have touched a 
chord in the nationalist heart. Media, 
Marxists, Macaulayites, Mandalites 
are enemies who must be shown their 
place; any institutional speedbrea- 
kers like the National Human Rights 
Commission or the Central Election 
Commission or the judiciary have to 
be undermined. And, then, use the 
coercive and legal authority of the 
state governments to show minorities 
their place.4 


Ме. Modi has presented ап 
antithesis of the Vajpayee model; by 
notching up an unambiguous electo- 
ral success for the BJP in Gujarat, he 


has tempted the RSS, the VHP, the 


Bajrang Dal and other stakeholders 
in the nationalist constituency. On the 
face of it, it would be difficult to rep- 


` licate the Gujarat experimentin other . 


parts of the country; the National 
Democratic Alliance partners would 
have to assess and evaluate for them- 
Selves the replicability of Gujarat as 


3. Even before December 13/Akshardham, 
‘ideologues’ like Arun Shourie were lament- 
ing ‘political correctness’ that had ‘disabled 
the ruling groups’ in meeting the challenge 
of the terrorist who ‘sees himself as an ins- 
trument — of history in Marxism-Leninism, 
of the Will of Allah in Islam.’ Lecture at the 
Institute of Conflict Management, 21 August 
2001. 


4. The Modi mindset is not confined to Gujarat. 
For example. On November 22/23, 2002 the 
police gunned down Mohammed Azam and 
Mohammed Imran in Hyderabad. The police 
claimed that the two were Lashkar-e-Toiba 
operatives. There was violence after the fune- 
ral. This is how Professor S.V. Seshagiri Rao, 
vice-president of the Andhra BJP analyzed 
the implication of that incident: ‘The Majlis- 
e-Ittehadul Muslimeen’s (MIM) condemna- 


a short-term solution to the crisis of 
failed expectations. 

Narendra Modi has offered a 
way out of this paralysis and impo- 
tence by presenting a new ihterpreta- 
tion of the Indian state-led nationalism 
by redrawing categories, ‘us’ versus 
‘them’, the key operational ingredi- 
ents in any values, ideas and expecta- 
tions that are collectively known as 
nationalism. The Modi catechism 1$ 
based on invoking fears of ‘insiders’ 


against ‘outsiders’, offering ‘insiders’ 


protection against the ‘outsiders’. The 
slogan was: BJP — our guardian. The 
aggressive Hindutva campaign of 
the BJP/VHP used code words and 
sloganstodefinethe 'them' category: 
‘Mian Musharraf’, ‘Italian Sonia’, ter- 
rorists, Muslims, and the Church — 
all on the same side of the divide, all 
having a convergent agenda, all out 
to deny Mother India its tryst with 
destiny. 


і rrespective of Modi'selectoral suc-- 


cess and the temptation toreplicate the 
model elsewhere, it is not so obvious 
that the crisis of the ineffectivity of the 
Indian state would ipso facto stand 
resolved. The much-touted Commis- 
sion forthe Review ofthe Working of 
the Constitution was expected to 
reinvent the institutional arrange- 
ments of the Indian state; even that 
exercise failed to provide a radically 
different model of governance. 


tion of violent acts by terrorists was more for 
record and certainly not borne out of convic- 
tion. When the body of the terroristAzam who 
died in an encounter on 22 November was 
brought to his house, the MIM and Congress 
legislators rushed to the place and made pro- 
vocative speeches. The funeral procession 
turned violent at Madannapet and attacked the 
police. A defiant mob offered namaz near the 
house of the slain terrorist. The speech deli- 
vered by Salahuddin Owaisi, supremo of 
MIM, in Mecca Masjid on 29 November 
2002 clearly indicates that the MIM has now 
come out openly in support of jehadi terrorists. 
This means more trouble’ (BJP Today, 16-31 
December 2002). 


The Modi model of Indian natio- 
nalism does not have the capacity 
to enhance the capabilities of the ins- 
truments of the Indian state, either 
against the marauding international 
investor/banker or against the gun- 
toting terrorist. The Modi model can 
only aggravate the crisis of acceptabi- 
lity and eventually of legitimacy, 
because it seeks to cast the Muslims 
in an antagonistic role, as prisoners 
of clerics rather than equal citizens, 
owing and rendering equal allegiance 
to the Indian state. The new gram- 
mar of foreigner versus insider holds 


the Muslims responsible and account- 


able forevery terrorist act, committed 


by this or that ‘module’, inspired and | 


financed from Islamabad. 

The Gujarat verdict has shown 
how easy it is becoming for Pakistan 
tocalibrate and influence our internal 
affairs. Maybe some ISI strategist is 
havinga good laugh after the Gujarat 
vote. The Modi formula is the easiest 
and surest way to ground the Indian 
state iri a protracted and unwinnable 


-warathome: 


T. crisis of Indian nationalism, arjs- 
ing out of what Rajni Kothari has 
called the perceived ‘humiliation’ of 
the Hindus, is now soughtto be sorted 
out by renegotiating powerequations 
to the permanent disadvantage of the 
minorities. This means turning our 
back on the successful arrangement 
whereby ‘the interests of the power- 
ful in the society have been served 
without fully excluding the weaker 
groups.'? This new passion for exclu- 
sion and subordination would only 
kick-in a long term legitimacy over- 
load for the India state, depriving it of 
that collective synergy and purpose 
which is a sine qua non for any effec- 
tive state order. 


5. Atul Kohli, The Success of India's Democ- 
racy, Cambridge University Press, 2001. 
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bee, ress in crisis- 


MANESH a d 


THE TET election esii in 
Gujarat in December. 2002 served 
notice of the continuing crisis for the 
country's premier opposition party. It 
was more than a crisis of confidence 
or one born of a lack of direction. The 
problem lay. deeper still, even if its 
leaders failed to acknowledge the 
sumand substance of it. The party that 
once dominated national politics 
and defined the agenda in'the public 
sphere is not quite sure about who or 
what it represents. Letalone finding a 
way to get back to powerin New Delhi 
aftereightlong yearsin exile, it has yet 
tooutlinearoadmapforrevival. . 
The indices of success can be 
flattering, but they can also mislead 
quite as easily. The core assumption 
of the party, as manifest in its two con- 


claves at Guwahati and later at Mt. 
Abu, was transparent enough. The 
record in office would impress Indi- 
ans that the party governed best..In 
1996, when ousted from power, it 
ruled only four states; it is now in 
office inas many as 14. Intwo (Bihar, 
Jammu and Kashmir), it is a member 
of multiparty coalitions led by aregio- 
nal party. In two others (Kerala and 
Maharashtra) a Congressman leads a 
multiparty alliance. It is also the gov- 
erning party.in two union territories. 
The states where it is in power would 
serve as a launching pad for coming 
to power inthe rest of the country? and | 
lateratthe Centre. 
The Congress under Sonià Gare 

dhi also enjoys closer and better rela- 
tions. with the two left parties than at 


awe 


· any time since, Indira Gandhr's left- 


ward turn in-1969. Even Gujarat’s 
campaign had .a.silver lining in the 
presence of two veteran socialists on 
the party's side: Ram Vilas Paswan 
and Laloo Prasad Yadav. In UP, a 
Samajwadi Party eager to topple the 
BSP-BJP coalition ministry.courted 
the party.-All roads it seems, do lead 
to the Congress. It may be out of 
power, butis very mucha playeronthe 
national scene, INT 

Such a view v ignores that the 
same party has now lost two or more 
assembly.electionsin as.many aseight 
states. The string of defeats has made 
it virtually a permanent, opposition 
force in Tamil Nadu.since 1967, and 
West Bengal since.1977. It.was voted 
out of office in Uttar Pradesh іп 1989 
and Bihar the following year, though 
it is a junior, secondary partner in the 
latter with Laloo Prasad Yadav's 
аа TE 
T.. Cong gress ius жоп ап ыу 
election in Gujarat in 1985, and has 
lost the-last two rounds.of provincial 
polls in Haryana. Sikkim saw the 
advent of Pawan Kumar Chamling's 
Sikkim Democratic Front in 1994 
which has ruled the state ever since. 
Andhra Pradesh, a state that loyally 
stood by the party when Indira.Gan- 
dhi was-voted out across North India, 
slipped out of the party's hands the 
same year. То these may, be added the 
case. of Goa; where:the party won a 
majority, two years:ago, suffered a 
split, was replaced by a BJP-led min- 


istry and then losta snap poll. · 


. The political map of India thus 
hasa curious.anomaly.from the Con- 
gress point of view: It is not a com- 
manding présence in- the Gangetic 
basin from Diamond Harbour imthe 
East to the borders of Punjab in the 
North: The South too.has only two 
states with a recent history of Con- 
gress rule, ;Karnataka.and: Kerala. In 


only one state, united:Madhya Pra- 
desh (in-1-998), has. it defied the tide 
against incumbent governments and 
‘been voted Баск to power: The Con- 
gress still plays a key-role:in‘politics 
but its centrality.depends on.the part 


-ofthe country:one is dealing with. .- 


: Mhere also seems little likelihood of 
reversing the dissolution'of its social 
base in the two key North Indian states 
of UP and Bihar.:To add to this, its sta- 
ble alliance. with the AIADMK in the 
Indira.and Rajiv era has given way to 
one of deep. mutual suspicion. The 
party broke up in both West.Bengal 
and Maharashtraim1998-99, Its spread 
across the country is thinner.than the 
BJP's, butenoughto precludetyingup 
with regional parties like.the Telugu 
Desam у whichare its local adver- 
saries» : E 

The states vier it js ios two 
or more assembly elections in a row 
account for 278 seats out of 543 in the 

Lok Sabha. It is.also apposite to recall 
that the party. last sécuréd a majority 
inthe Hoüse of the People as long ago 


as 1984 under the leadership of Rajiv . 


Gandhi. The next Congress govern- 
ment of. P.V: Narasimha Rao (1991- 
96) did complete its full term and will 
be remembered among: other things 
for unleashing economic reform. But 
Rao could not secure for-the party а 
majority at the:hustings, and actually 
helped it to arrive-at the magic mark 
of 272 by a policy.of *mergers and 
acquisitions'. The party briefly sup- 
ported the United.Front but in the 
space of three years (1996.to.1999), it 
helped pulldown two United Front 
ministries - of H.D.Deve Gowda arid 
I.K. Gujral: This finally enabled Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee to put together a post- 
poll-alliance till he was voted out.of 
office in April 1999. The Congress 
gained little except to end up with an 
even smaller tally of seats in.the Lok 
Sabha,  :^. oT fata, 


: .' Yet, 1989 is perhaps a moresig- 
nificant milestone irithe evolution of 
the party than 1996. The latter-ended 


the era of Congress rule in New.Delhi, 


but the former marked.the creation of 
a new political landscape where no 
one party could corner power. Deals 
would have to be'struck in order to 
come to power or to hold on to office. 
These would involve а measure-of 
post-poll flexibility aswell as deft 
manoeuvring for positions of advan- 
tage. The Congress showed it was up 
to the task under Narasimha Rao: But 
such tactical gains were bereftof any 
larger strategic vision aimed atreviv- 
ingthe sagging fortunes ofthe party. 


Ки first -Prime . Minister, 
Jawaharalal Nehru, still the longest 
serving head of government, once 
wrote that, * Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.' He might have 
added, so does:a political party. 
Nehru's Congress. was.still-a great 
battleground of ideas and ideologies. 
Even ifthe outcomes were often fuzzy, 
there was a minimal programme and 
ап outlook that bound.together the 
members of the party. This allowed - 
space for strong-regional leaders who 
posed no direct challenge to the pre- 
mier all-India figure but had.distinc- 
tive styles and preferences of their 
own. "s de 

' The pendulum was set to swing 
the other way by the twilight of the 
Nehru era, when the Kamaraj Plan 


was: brought into force to clip the 
: wings of.those with vaulting ambi- 


tions who might destabilise the party 
hierarchy. But the Nehru period was 
already. drawing to:a close-before his 
death'in May. 1964. The collective 
leadershipofthe Congress settled first 
on Lal Bahadur Shastri. and then on 
Indira Gandhi as successors to the 
mantle... 

In the КЫТЫП} between: 1969 
and 1972, Indira Gandhi substantially 
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remade the party. The rout of the Con- 
gress in seven states in 1967 and the 
reduction of the party to a majority of 


.only 283 in a House of.520 were the 


signal for a bitter battle. The struggle 
was one between the new prime min- 
ister and the Syndicate, the latter 
mainly resting on an older, regionally 
rooted set of leaders. The Congress 
split of 1969 and the polarisation on 
"left-right lines' eventually culmi- 
nated in historic victories for Indira 


Gandhi’s.party, first in the Lok Sabha ` 


polls of 1971 and then in the state 
assembly elections after the war to 
liberate Bangladesh. 


E ach of Indira Gandhi's great elec- 
tion victories was marked by a search 
for a unifying campaign theme. In 
1971, it was garibi hatao or banish 
poverty. This was her fitting reply to 
critics and adversaries who sought to 
personalise the issue with ‘Indira hatao’ 
or Remove Indira. The route in 1977 
was followed by-a successful bid for 
power in 1980 fora ‘government that 
works’. Four years later,her assassina- 
tion provided the theme ‘Indira ji ki 
antim iccha, boond boond se desh ki 
raksha’. Indira's last wish, her party 
intoned, was to serve the nation tothe 
last drop of blood. 

That was the last time the party 
won a majority. It was the last time a 
single party won a.clear 51% of the 
seats in the Lok Sabha. Since then the 
Indian polity has been much more frag- 
mented and riven on lines of region, 
caste and community to enable any 
leader to aspire to such nationwide 
appeal. India, despite Congress Presi- 
dent Dev Kant Barooah’sclaimin 1976, 
was neverreducible to Indira. Butit was 
at least possible for an acolyte to think 
on such lines in her heyday. Even the 
hefty 48% vote share of the Congress 
in 1984 and the subsequent state assem- 
bly elections were her parting gift 
rather than the work of her successors. 


India 2002 


Rajiv started with a landslide 
win and could only headdown. Unlike 


his mother whose political engage- ` 


ment dated back to her days in Anand 
Bhavan and the vanar sena, the Labour 
Club in the UK and tongue lashing 
South.Africans of Indian origin for 
staying aloof from blacks, he lacked 
a background in politics. None of this 
prevented Indira from permanently 
damaging her relationship with the 
liberal intelligentsia with the imposi- 
tion of the Emergency. Rajiv went a 
step further. He failed to anticipate 
either the dissolution of the social base 
of the party in North India or to pre- 
pare for the rise of a morestrident and 
assertive politics of ethnic assertion, 
principally in the form of Hindutva but 
also of caste-based parties in the Hindi 
belt. In many ways he even facilitated 
and sought to ride with the former, a 
strategy that eventually failed to yield 
dividends. 


T phase did not end with Rajiv's 


tragic death in May 1991 atthe hands 
ofasuicide squad of Eelam Tamil mili- 
tants. What began with the shilanyas 
of November 1989 culminated in the 
demolition ofthe Babri Masjid in Dec- 
ember 1992 under another. Congress 
prime minister. Over the last decade, 


the Congress has yielded both the 


space for advocacy. of a strong state 
to the BJP and the voice of the under- 
classes to new, assertive caste-based 
formations in much, на not all, 
of India. 

In the past, and specially in the 
Indira period, one family managed to 
combine both these strands, if ina 
fluid, transient manner. It is a measure 
of the power of the Nehru family and 
the magic of the Gandhi name that the 
party, once out of power for a while, 
turned to another member of the clan 
totake charge once again. What drove 
the Congress leaders to Sonia Gan- 
dhi’s door in 1998 was the belief that 


she couldevoke the memory of power, 
serve as a unifier of the organisation, 
and win for it.a place i in the e people’ s 
hearts. - 


T. Congress is by no means the 
only party to give clan and kin such a 
role of prominence and power. As 
many as 14 national and state parties 
have done so, reflecting perhaps the 
significance of kinship in the body 
politic as much as in society. But few 
haveturned to someone with lack ofa 
past record of political engagement. 
By reserving the prime post of Con- 
gress president and leader of the par- 
liamentary party for a member of one 
family, the organisation shuts the door 
to other women and men of talent in 
its own ranks. 

_The only person in the pad S 
history to inherit power was Rajiv in 
1984; Indira earned her way to the top 
and only emerged as leader in her own 
right after a series of pitched battles, 
first within her party and then in the 
country at large. Jawaharlal Nehru did 
head the Congress, but the torch was 
passed into his hands not by Motilal 
Nehru as much as by Mahatma Gan- 
dhi who was confident that ‘the future 
of the nation is safe in his hands.’ 

The results are all too evident. 
Symbol ranks over substance. When 
confronted with resurgent and asser- 
tive Hindutva, Sonia Gandhi reacts 
inatactical manner but with little evi- 
dence of any long-term plan fora stra- 
tegic battle. One does not have to bea 
rationalist to realise that meeting the 
Shankaracharya at the Kumbh Mela 
in. Prayag sends a clear signal that 
one is on the side of orthodoxy and not 
reform. The maths were the very forces 
that raged against Gandhiji’s bid to re- 
form Hinduism. - А 

Моге ominously, the entire 
Gujarat campaign in 2002 found Con- 
gress falling between two stools. It 
is not so much a question of visiting 


là 


1w 
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temples or religious sites as of not 
confronting the basic premises of 
Hindutva in a head-on manner. This is 
precisely what Jawaharlal Nehru did 
in 1948 and Indira Gandhi did priorto 
her own dalliance with a soft saffron 
line in 1983-84. 


S... a principled stand may not 
have won the elections, but at least it 
would have marked the corner the 
party chooses to stand in at a time of 
deep divisions and strident campaigns 
preaching retributive violence. It is 
notenough fora political party to fete 
bravecampaigners againstcarnage in 
New Delhi. This, even while behav- 
ing like a B-team of the saffron samp 
in Gandhinagar. 

Ifintheearly 1980s, the BJP via 
Gandhian socialism tried tobeaclone 
of the Congress, the reverse appears 


the case at times. Even worse, it is ` 


unable to put the ruling party on the 
` defensive on the issue of terrorism, 
even though two of its.own most pre- 
eminent leaders fell prey to assassins. 
This proposition holds true despite 
significant initiatives atthe state level 
‘asin the tie up with the PDP in Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

The lack of a vision is itched 
in the economic sphere. The Con- 
gress’ own social base, as all surveys 
indicate, remains strongestamong the 
lower social strata. This is still true in 
a general sense despite all the fissures 
in its vote banks, whether by left par- 
ties, the Hindutva social work groups, 
Dalit and Mandalite forces orregional 
formations. But the party has little to 
offer such groups by way of a vision 
andaprogramme. — 

. True, in states such as MP and 
Chhattisgarh, decentralisation, land 
reforms and educational reforms have 
been given extra emphasis. But in the 
rest of the country, Congress govern- 
ments, though less raucous than in the 
past, have hardly performed in an out- 


standing manner. In New Delhi, ithas 
acautious, halting view on issues like 
disinvestment, unable to endorse or 
oppose measures whole-heartedly. 
The fissures usually evident in a gov- 
erning party are as visible in the case 
of the Congress. Perhaps itis só inured 
to power that it lacks the flexibility 
and reflexes that an opposition forma- 
tion ought to have. 

The social base of the party is 
large and diverse enough for it to 
search hard before it comes up with 
convincing answers. So far there is lit- 


‘tle evidence of a serious search for 


workable concepts that combine ele- 
ments of pragmatism with a principled 
stance. If it wants to take on and sup-. 
planttheBJP, now in power for nearly 


- five years, the Congress will have to 


come up with more than secular slo- 


gans and acry that prices are rising. If- 


not, it will have to get ready to spend 
another spell in opposition, not a bad 
thing in itself but which until now has 
not been used creatively by the party. 


T. other dilemma is a critical one. 
For all the nods and winks especially 
after Mt. Abu, when the door was 
opened, if only abit, to the possibility 
of sharing power, the party’s instincts 
militate against the idea. The only cases 
where there is a genuine power shar- 
ing on a somewhat equitable basis 
arein Maharashtra (with the NCP) and 
in Jammu and Kashmir (with Mufti 


‘Mohammed Sayeed's party). Both are 


post-poll arrangements, which may 
not last longer than à term in office. 
Eachis held together by the fearthat a 
lack of unity-will let a strong regional 
adversary back into office. - 

But when one turns to the larger 
centrist parties, there is little room for 
compromise. The nub of the problem 
is the Samajwadi Party-Congress 
relationship. It is ironic that despite 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s first ministry 
being propped up by the Congress 


after he first split from the Janata 
Dal, his relations with Congress have 
always been strained. This notwith- 
standing that he served as Union 
defence minister ina UF government 
that was possible only due to Congress 
support. Buthe refused to repay in full 
measure in April 1999 when the NDA 
ministry lost its majority. In Novem- 
ber 2002, Sonia repaid him in the same 
coin by refusing to commit the Con- 
gress clutch of 23 MLAs in UP to his 
side when he tried toppling Mayawati. 


T. Congress is unwilling to face the 
fact that no one has secured a major- 
ity for his or her party for five general 
elections inarow. The first step would 
be to try arriving at a programmatic 
unity with like-minded forces on a 
minimal programme. This would 


` keep options open for each party or 


group to pursue its own long term 


-goals but enable them to join forces on 


issues of common concern. Further, 
the party would have to reconsider its 
ostrich-like reluctance to share power 
at the Centre. There is no reason why 
such hesitation should dictate policy. 
All the more so when the only Con- 
gress prime minister in the last decade 
was one who ran a minority govern- 
ment while doing a balancing act. 

The problem is partly in its seri- 
ous misreading of history. Too many 
in its higher echelons still believe that 
it is only a matter of time before peo- 
ple once again turn to the Congress. 
But it is possible that we are living 
through a transition: the Congress 
ceased to be the fulcrum of the polity 
during the Rajiv period. Itis now ceas- 
ing to be the natural party of power. 
The BJP may not have evolved to fill 
that slot but in alliance with an array 
of forces it has taken over that space. 
The Congress’ dilemmais deeper than 
one of its divorce from power. The 
party needs to ask itself what it stands 
for. 
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I ‘MUST straightaway declare my 
partiality. 
Llove that other place where I 


first met my-husband 35 years.ago and 


where his grandfather, India’s first 
Prime Minister, took his Tripos. 

But Oxford also has a claim on 
my loyalty. My mother-in-law, Indira 
Gandhi, whose portrait I presented to 
Somerville College this.morning, 
went up to Oxford during 1937-39. 

Oxford has made notable,contri- 
butions not only to the spread of the 
wisdom of the western world, but also 
to the understanding of the civilisa- 
tions of the East.-For.the people of 
India, Oxford will always be linked 
with the names of Monier-Williams, 
Max Mueller and S. Radhakrishnan, 
who enabled'the world to understand 


the profundity and eternal relevance 


of India's ancient thought: А number 


* Speech at the Oxford Centre for Islamic Stu- 
dies, Oxford а: i 29 Novem- 
ber 2002. 


Conflict and coexistence 
inouage — 


SONIA: GANDHI ur 


of noted Indian political leaders, his- 
torians, economists, sociologists and 
scientists have been trained at this 
great citadel of learning. And ї 15 а 
matter of pride thata:scholarfrom our 
state of Uttar Pradesh 1$ the Director 


of this Centre. 


Rabindranath Tagore c once-des- 
cribed Oxford as a symbol. of. the 
undying spirit of man. That spirit is 
reflected in the activities of this Cen- 
tre, whose proclaimed objective is to 
increase the mutual knowledge and 
understanding between the Islamic 
and the western world. Among the dis- 
tinguished statesmen who have.pre- 
ceded me here, several have been 
notable Islamic scholars. I cannot lay 
claim to scholarship but I take the 
expression ‘Islamic World’ more to be 
a political figure of speech than aterm 
with clear and precise geographical 
boundaries. 

‚ There are more Muslimsin india 
than in any other country save Indo- 


n 


nesia. Similarly, there are more Hin- 
dus in India than in any other country. 
There are also more Christians in 
India than in many countries recog- 
nised as Christian. But India is not a 
Hindu country ora Muslim country or 
aChristiancountry. Itbelongs to all of 


‘them and the millions of followers of 


otherreligions as well. 

‚ Over the past 13 centuries, Islam 
has influenced Indian civilisation in its 
various facets. The works of Islamic 
historians like Al-Biruni still remain 
standard references on our country. 
The great ‘achievements of Indian 
astronomers and mathematicians in 
the middle of the first millennium were 
transmitted by Islamic scholars to the 
rest of the world. What would the 


. modern world >be without the zero and 


without the system of numerals—both 
Indian inventions that were propa- 
gated by Central Asians and Arabs. 
Indian art and architecture, literature 
and poetry, language; music and phi- 
losophy, and even textiles and crafts, 
have all been enriched by Islam. 


T. eclectic Sufi tradition is an 
integral part of Indian Islam. The inter- 
action of Sufism with the Bhakti move- 
ment gave. rise to several egalitarian 
and reformist orders. It was Dara 
Shikoh’stranslation of the Upanishads 
into Persian that served as the basis of 


-the discovery of this treasure by the 


world at large. India has also had a 
decisive impact on Islamic thought, 
and some of the greatest Islamic phi- 
losophers, theologians and poets have 
hailed from the subcontinent. The 


practice of Islam itself inthe subconti- 
nent reflects local influences and rep- 
resents the synthesis with existing - 


beliefs and values. This also reveals 

the enormous scope that Islam provides 

fora variety of spiritual experiences. 
Indian literature extolling our 


‘composite culture and heritage is.vast. 


I recall particularly the seminal con- 


tributions of four prominent Indians— 
Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana 
Azad. MaulanaAzad is one of the most 
erudite scholars of Islam in modern 
times. He was among the closest col- 
leagues of Mahatma Gandhi and a 
front-rank leader of the Indian freedom 
movement. In his Presidential address 
to the plenary. session of the Indian 
National Congress in 1940, he said: 
‘Tam a Muslim and profoundly con- 
scious of the fact that I have inherited 
Islam’s glorious traditions of the last 
thirteen hundred years. I am not pre- 
pared to lose even a small part of that 
legacy... lamequally proud of the fact 
that I am an Indian, an essential part 
of the indivisible unity of Indian 
nationhood, a vital.factor in its total 
make-up without which its noble 
edifice will remain incomplete. I can 
never give up this sincere claim. It was 
India’s historic destiny that its soil 
should become the destination of 
many different caravans of races, cul- 
tures and religions. Even before the 
dawn of history’s morning, they 
started their trek into India and the 
process has continued since.’ 


S tudents of Indian history are cer- 
tain to remind you. that in Maulana 
Azad's own lifetime, many Muslims 
in India did not think like him and 
opted fora separate state of their own. 
But more Muslims remained in India 
than those-who chose Pakistan. In 
recent years some political parties 
havé been proclaiming that India be- 
longs to the majority community. But 
have no doubt. Although their voices 
are loud and figure prominently in the 
media, they are a handful. Secularism 
is India's destiny because her people 
have willed it. The founding fathers 
ofthe Indian nation were men of wis- 
domandinsight. They knew that reli- 
gion is a vital force in Indiathat should 
not be legislated away. | 


As was often the case, Gandhiji, - 


adeeply religious man, said itbest: 

‘Ido not want my house to be walled 
in on all sides and my windows to be 
stuffed. I wantthe cultures of all lands 
to blow about my house as freely as 


possible. But I refuse to be blown off | 


my feetby апу.” . : 

To say this is notto deny the fact 
that there have been numerous periods 
inourhistory when rulers attempted to 
spread particular religions with force. 
But theirs were singularly unproduc- 
tive times. The radiant ages of Indian 
history when the fame of India spread 
in the world were those ages when 
tolerance prevailed. Periods of eco- 
nomic expansion were also periods of 
great spiritual achievements. And 
economic prosperity and social amity 
went hand-in-hand, a lesson not with- 
out its modern-day relevance. 


"m is a land of the greatest diver- 
sities and infinite varieties. I use the 
plural advisedly. It is a country with 
at least 18 major languages and over 
400 important dialects. It is a land that 
has given rise to four of the world's 
major religions. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, it is home to the world's second 
largest Muslim population: It wel- 
comed Christianity long before Europe 
embraced it. India has always offered 
refuge to peoplefleeing from religious 
persecution whether they be Jews or 
Zoroastrians. It is a society with over 
4000 ethnic communities or castes 
or endogamous groups. It is a land 
comprising different ecological and 
cultural regions each with its own dis- 
tinctive history. India is thus a multi- 
religious, multi-linguistic, multi-ethnic 
and multi-regional civilisation with- 
outa parallel. 4% 
Therecord of arelatively young 
Indiannation state in managing these 
bewildering array of diversities, admit- 
tedly amidst trials and tribulations, is 


.one of the remarkable achievements 
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of contemporary times. Jawaharlal 
Nehru described India as: 

'Anancient palimpsest on which layer 
upon layer of thought and reverie had 
been inscribed and yet no succeeding 
layerhad completely hidden orerased 
what had been written previously... 
though outwardly there was diversity 
andinfinite variety among our people, 
everywhere there was that tremen- 
dous impress of oneness, which had 
held all of us together for ages past, 
whatever political fate or misfortune 
had befallen из... 

One of the defining principles of 
contemporary India is unity in diver- 
sity. But there is something more. 
India exemplifies a complex unity 
through diversity, a society in which 
the celebration of diversity strength- 
ens the bonds of our modern nation. I 
might add that India’s diversities are 
not just numerous. They are alsoalive 
andassertive. 


| tis India's multilayered parliamen- 
tary democracy that provides the 
framework within which all of our 
peoples' voices are heard and their 
aspirations pursued. Democracy has 
taken firm root in India and has proved 
its resilience time and again. It is an 
instrument both of representation 
and empowerment. The flexibility of 
our Constitution has helped us accom- 
modate diversities in a peaceful and 
negotiated manner. Affirmative action 
embedded deeply into the fabric of 
our democracy is giving new hope 
tothe disadvantaged sections of soci- 
ety, not least of which are women. 
Today, there are overa million of them, 
elected. representatives transforming 
our countryside. The creation of new 
states has kept centrifugal tensions 
at bay, and the reconfiguration of 
India’s internal geography has been 
an important element in managing 
its diversities, while adhering to the 
rule of law. 


India 2002 


Tremendous social ferment is 
taking place throughout the country. 
This churning does, on occasions, 
result in conflict. From the outside, its 
scale may get magnified, and it may 
appear that India is frequently in tur- 
moil. The truth is that, at any given 
point of time, the vast majority of our 
people live in harmony and peace. 
There is, indeed, something powerful 
that gives strength and resilience to 
our society even as it is subject to var- 
ied stresses and strains. And that 
something is secularism and demo- 
cracy — two complementary forms 
of tolerance as the Mexican Nobel 
Laureate Octavio Paz once put it. 


W. are meeting against the back- 


ground of growing international ter- 
rorism and the fallout of what has 
come to be known as 9/11. What is 
striking and remarkable is that inter- 
national terrorist networks do not 
seem to have ahold on Indian Muslims. 
That is entirely because our political 
and social framework accommo- 
dates plurality in substantial measure. 
All over the world an impression 
has been created that Islam and ter- 
rorism are inseparable. The fact that 
there are any number of terrorist 
organisations whose members subs- 
cribe to other religions is conveniently 
forgotten. 

India has been a continuous 
victim of cross-borderterrorism. Both 
Hindus and Muslims have been tar- 
geted alike. This is particularly so in 
our state of Jammu and Kashmir 
where it is evident that the terrorists 
are acting in pursuance of the foreign 
policy of our neighbourto the west. It 
would be wrong to think that religion 
istheir motive. Nevertheless, I should 
pointoutthat, by the postures itadopts 
and theactions ittakes, this neighbour 
provides a ready handle to those who 
stoke communal antagonisms within 
India. There are also religious and 


political leaders on both sides who 
feedoneach other's passions. 

‘Terrorism has no religion. In 
fact, itisthe antithesis of religion, for 
the essence of all religions is compas- 
sion. A major effort has to be made to 
enable people to appreciate this truth. 
Inter-faith dialogue and communica- 
tion at various levels and in different 
forums, has to be sustained to help 
improve mutual understanding. Reli- 
gious extremism very often is born out 
of perceived threats. These threats can 
be dealt with only through analysis, 
debate and engagement. This Centre 
has an important role to play in this 
regard. . | 

Thenew challenge that the world 
will face in this evolving century is 
decentralised terrorism on the part of 
well-organised political and ethnic 


. groups armed with sophisticated 


weaponry. Their aim is tocreate panic 
amongst the largest numbers of 
innocent men, women and children. 
Humankind must urgently move to 
deal with this menace caused by zea- 
lots who deliberately misuse religion. 


T... should not be combated with 
greater terror. Though no end can jus- 
tify mindless violence, ultimately the 
roots of terrorism have to be located 
in political, social and economic fac- 
tors. Prosperity can breed terrorism as 
much as poverty can. A globalisation 
process that is seen to be inequitable 
and destabilising of cultural moorings 
can trigger terrorist mindsets. A politi- 
cal system that is closed and does not 
fulfil the aspirations of the people can 
create conditions which encourage 
dangerous ideologies. 

9/11 was acolossal tragedy and 
all of us reached out spontaneously 
to America in that moment of grief. It 
is regrettable that the world woke up 
to the threat of terrorism only aftér the 
horrific events of that day. Terrorism 
cannot, and should not, be dealt with 
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wo 
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in a selective and segmented manner 
within the framework of individual 
nation states and their priorities. Now 
that all of us are aware of the horren- 
dous consequences of international 
terrorism, and the threat of weapons 
of mass destruction, we must sustain 
а collective campaign against them 
with single-minded focus. 

This campaign should be framed 
and implemented on.a cléar under- 
standing that terrorism is indivisible, 
international and is perpetrated not 
only by non-state actors but also by 
some governments as an instrument 
of their state policy. The approach that 
says, ‘the terrorism I face is of higher 
priority than the terrorism you face’ is 
illogical, and has dangerous implica- 
tions for global stability and security. 
Equally grave is the cross-border flow 
of funds through different channels 
that help support terrorist organiza- 
tions. This must be dealtwithcompre- 
hensively and globally. 


|} has become fashionable to talk 
of an impending 'clash of civilisa- 
tions’. The Indian experience strongly 
disproves this approach. The concept 
of a deep fault line across world reli- 
gions and its resulting inevitably in 
conflict, lends itself to mischievous 
distortions and misrepresentations, 
both internationally and within our 
own societies. Complex political, 
social and economic realities cannot 
be reduced to a simplistic confronta- 
tion between religions. All of us need 
to guard against this. 

Cherishing and upholding toler- 
ance at home, it is but natural that 
India should champion coexistence 
amongst the nations of the world as 
well. Panchsheel —the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence derived from 
the Buddha’s teachings and givencon- 
temporary relevance by Jawaharlal 
Nehru~stiltholds great meaning. Let 
me recapitulate what these principles 


are: mutual respect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
mutual nonaggression, mutual non- 
interference in each other’s internal 
affairs, equality and mutual benefit 
and peaceful coexistence. 
Conflict and coexistence cannot 
be managed by any one single coun- 
try, howsoever well-meaning and 
powerful it may be. There is an urgent 
need to redesign international institu- 
tions so that they reflect contemporary 
realities. They must have an effective 
say inthe management of global issues. 
The most recent Security Council 
resolution on Iraq has given multi- 
lateralisma fresh lease of life and we 
hope that this will be a long enough 
lease for the UN to be renewed and 


restructured. Globalisation will prove - 


equitable and sustainable only if seri- 
‘ous attention is paid to its governance 
both within and across nations. 
The USAis now the world’s pre- 
eminent power in every sense of the 
- term. But the paradox of this power is 
that itcannotafford to act unilaterally. 


Many in the United States are impa-, 


tient with multilateralism, but in 
today’s interdependent world there 
is simply no alternative to working 
in concert and collaboration with 
each other. We fervently hope that the 
United States recognises the desirabi- 
lity and feasibility of multilateralism. 
At the same time, other countries 
have a responsibility to keep the USA 
involved and committed to inter- 
national agreements and institutions. 

Let me now turn to South Asia 
where one-fifth of humanity resides. 
Our aim is that this region must be 
free of tensions so that the seven coun- 
tries can individually and collectively 
address commoneconomic, social and 
ecological problems — and these are 
present in abundance. How long can 
we afford to be prisoners of the past? 
The future beckons. We owe it to our 
own people to chart a new course ina 
bold and an imaginative manner. The 


large and gifted subcontinental dias- 


porahas an important role to play here. 

Iwanttosay afew words on West 
Asia, a region with which India has 
long had an intimate cultural and eco- 
nomic relationship. We recognise the 
rights of the Palestinian people to a 
viable state of their own as well as the 
right of Israel to live within secure bor- 
ders. While we condemn all forms 
of violence and terrorism, we believe 
that there can be no lasting peace in 
WestAsia withoutthe legitimate con- 
cerns of the Palestinian people being 
addressed meaningfully. 

Growing economic and strate- 
gic cooperation between India and 
Israel does not make us insensitive to 
this reality. We have watched closely 
the developments relating to Iraq in 
recent months. Asa founding member 
ofthe UN, India is deeply committed 
to the principles of its charter. Itis our 
view that the question of Iraq cannot 
be dealt with unilaterally. Concepts 
like ‘regime change’ are fraught with 
grave dangers. 


| would like to say a few words about 


the state of Jammu and Kashmir, . 


where the people voted in the recent 


elections fearlessly, despite heavy. 


odds. These elections are a decisive 
watershed because they reestablish 
the vitality and durability of ourdemo- 
cracy. The world community must 
appreciate the new expectations of 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
for ending of this spiral of terrorist 
inspired violence and killings.” 
Jammu and. Kashmir defines 
India’s secular nationhood. Ofcourse, 
it is a special case and that is recog- 
nised:as such in the Indian Constitu- 
tion. India has respected that distinct 
character. There has, forexample, been 
no attempt made to alter the demo- 
graphic character of the state or to.sti- 
fle its cultural and religious heritage. 
And Jammu and Kashmir, it must not 
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be forgotten, is a crucible of Muslim, 
Hindu, Sikh and Buddhistcultures. 

Thenewly electedcoalition gov- 
ernment is devoting itself to reducing 
the alienation of the people. This, you 
will appreciate, will take some time. 
But we are determined to maintain the 
momentum of this process. 

Ibegan by recalling India’s com- 
posite heritage. Ithen spoke about how 
we are successfully managing its many 
diversities. I moved on to talk about 
international and regional terrorism 
and.dealt with some aspects of our for- 
eign policy. Let me once again under- 
score that diversities and multiple 
identities have defined India for mil- 
lennia. But there are clear dangers 
that they could well be used to divide 
us. This is the central challenge con- 
fronting the overwhelming number of 
our people who are wedded to a vision 
of an India that is one and many at the 
same time. That oneness must be rein- 
forced, the variety must be nurtured. 

‘As we look back, we can derive 
some satisfaction that we have put in 
place asystem of ideas and institutions 
to ensure that this happens. Itis, by no 
means, smooth sailing. But political 
democracy is strong enough, social 
diversity is valued enough, and eco- 
nomic development is robust enough 
to help us navigate ourselves through 


the storms and tempests that lash ° 


every once in a while threatening to 
blow us away. What sustains us is the 
thought expressed so evocatively in 
Rock Edict XII of our great Emperor 
Asoka, who ruled in the third century 
BC overaterritory that extended well- 
beyond present-day India. This edict 
is in a region of Gujarat and its words 
resonate even today: | 
The faiths of all deserve to be honoured 
for one reason or another. By honour- 
ing them one exalts one’s own faith 
and at the same time performs a ser- 
vice to the faith of others. By acting 
otherwise, one injures one’s own faith 
and does disservice to that of others. 
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_ Comparativeframes 


GRANVILLE AUSTIN 


COMPARING and contrasting the 


public life of the two countries under. 
- theirconstitutions turns upcharacter- 


istics that cheer and depress me. For 
Iamatonce an American and a devo- 
tee of India; each nation has achieved 
so much while falling short of its cons- 
titutional goals. The editors at Semi- 
narhave kindly given me leave to turn 
over all this in my own mind. Readers 
should forgive them, but not necessar- 
ily me, for what follows. 
Alldemocracies muddle through. 
Human character and the events that 
confront societies are so various and 
unpredictable that hurnan beings have 
limited capacity to control or to order 
them. Constitutions may establish 
frameworks for governance and the 
rules of the political game, they may 
channel human action, but they can- 
not reform individual character and 
conduct. Aboveall, constitutions can- 
not dictate the geographical and envi- 
ronmental conditions with which their 
societies have to cope — although the 
Indian Constitution contains detailed 
provisions that to a degree address 
these conditions. When comparing 
and contrasting the constitutional 
careers of India and the United States, 


the conditions at the onset of their. | 


national lives are especially important. 

The United States started its 
national life with innumerable advan- 
tages. Its small population had the 
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stage of an empty continent to play 
upon, rich resources, time to develop 
largely beyond the world's attention 
and the pressure of modern times, a 
philosophy of individual freedomand 
initiative that imposed few limits on 
personal achievement, and a rich cul- 
tural inheritance from Europe, some- 
thing notfree.from disadvantages. 


Е India has been forced . 


to build its democracy underthe glare 
of international scrutiny and among 
nations highly competitive when not 
actually at war with each other (hotor 
cold). Its peoples were compressed on 
limited arable land, even in 1950 with 
a population of 250 million. Natural 


` resources were ill-distributed, espe- 


cially water — whereas the United 
States had enough territory to bypass 
its deserts and driest areás. Pressures 
from America's increasing population 
could be relieved through the open 
frontier; India had no such luxury. 
India's society had, and in general still 
has, a hierarchical society inimical 
to individual initiative and freedom, 
although the society's top one-third is 
outgrowing these restraints. ` 

Both continent-sized countries 
have had to unify themselves into 
nations. The United States, as we all 
know, started with 13 colonies often 
at odds with one another. The highly 
diverse regions that over time joined 
the Union included states that permit- 
ted slave-holding and those that did 
not. Fought primarily over slavery, the 
Civil War threatened to sunder the 
country. (The Union became com- 
plete comparatively recently: Arizona 
joined in 1914, and Alaska and Hawaii 
in 1949.) ‘States rights’ in many forms 
continue to be contentious. 

Indiain 1947 faced double trou- 
ble. Its equivalent of the American 
Civil War came when Partition actu- 
ally divided the subcontinent into 
Pakistan and India. India’s leaders, 


particularly during the first two dec- 
ades, had to cement the geographical 
proximity of the country’s constituent 


units into psychological, political - 


and economic unity. This was a criti- 
cal matter during the periods when 
Shyama Prasad Mookherji was call- 
ing for the annulment of Partition, 
when Master Tara Singh was advocat- 
ing a separate Punjab, when the Com- 
munists were rebelling in Telengana, 
when the Tamils were dreaming of 
cultural nationhood for Dravidanad, 
and when Jammu and Kashmir’s sta- 
tus within India was being questioned. 


Qus tonationalunity and 
integrity may have been overdrawn 
in the leaders’ minds, as Ihave argued 
in Working a Democratic Constitu- 
tion — The Indian Experience. Prime 
Minister Nehru and many other lea- 
ders in the Congress and other par- 
ties feared that the ‘isms’ of linguism, 
regionalism, provincialism and com- 
munalism (a blanket term in which 
they included the other ‘isms’ ,notonly 
Hindu-Muslim relations) impeded 


-both the achievement of national unity 


and social-economic progress. Worse, 
they feared the famous fissiparous 
tendencies might tear the country 
apart. Happily, the leaders have been 
proven wrong. India’s innumerable 
horizontally and vertically divided 
communities have learned to cohabit 
successfully — despite often compet- 
ing political, economic and cultural 
interests. A sense of Indianness among 
citizens has developed, and today the 
country is knit politically and eco- 
nomically. : 
Yet:these fears when they were 
strong helped to encourage New 
Delhi's predilection for strongly cen- 
tralised government. When the fis- 
Siparous tendencies had paled to 


‘insignificance, politicians resurrected 


them to justify their arrogance of 
power. Save for the Civil War, andearly 


skirmishes like the Whisky Rebellion, 
no threat to national unity has thus 
concerned Washington or state capi- 
tals. Quite the reverse. The United 
States bought Louisiana from France, 
Alaska from Russia, and in battle won 
Texas from Mexico. 

Especially interesting to me is 
the manner in which the diversities 
within Indian and American societies 
have contributed to their richness. 
This is evident in diversities’ contri- 
butions to national cultures — in the 
arts, music, literature, language, group 


histories, and in special commercial - 


and managerial talents. Diversities 
also present the countries' national 
and constituent governments witha 
hostof difficulties. Equity issues aris- 
ing from social and economic condi- 
tions beset each country. The lower 
rungs in bothsocieties, the poor, those 


racially and linguistically distinct, are 


ignored or discriminated against by 
the upper rungs of society, who have 
more money and influence with gov- 
ernment, and who are satisfied with 
theirlotand wish it left undisturbed by 
concern for the wellbeing of others. 


|. the United States, lack of equita- 
bleness harms African- Americans, 
Hispanics, especially migrant work- 
ers, American Indians and European- 
Americans with little money — apart 
fromthe genderdiscrimination within 
these categories. For example, for 
African-Americans the right to vote 
has been a reality only for some 40 
years, although it was granted to them 
by the fifteenth constitutional amend- 
ment in 1870. The government of 
California, with a large Hispanic 
population, presently is considering 
legislation that would-make English 
the state’s language — a move that is 
both oppressive and integrationist. 
Migrant agricultural workers 
are exploited shamelessly. Forty mil- 
lion Americans, largely in these cat- 
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egories, lack health insurance and face 
corresponding risks to their health 
and job security. Many eat poorly. 
They have inferior access to justice, 
compared tó others, and to equitable 
treatment in the courts despite the 
existence of court-provided public 
defenders, the considerable number of 
attorneys doing pro bono work, and 


. government and private legal aid 


groups. Government financial sup- 
port to these has several times been 
reduced on political grounds. For the 
richestcountry inthe world to so mal- 
treat elements of its society weakens 
its pretentionsto greatness. 


В... of Seminar will be well 
acquainted with conditions in India. 
Neglect; exploitation and oppression 
of the lower castes/classes by the 
upper are a shame upon the social 
revolutionary goals placed inthe Con- 
stitution by the founding fathers and 
mothers. But oppression in India 
should be understood to derive from 
the history of the caste system. Ameri- 
cans have no such heritage. Excepting 
slavery, American society grew from 
the immigration of political and reli- 
gious free thinkers and seekers after 
a tolerable livelihood. Class they 
breught with them, and often a nar- 
rowness of thought, but not religion- 
sanctioned hierarchy — except їп 
Boston in the 17th century. 

In India, history may explain, 
but does not justify, the indifference 
of many citizens toward the condition 
of others. Most deplorable, perhaps, 
is the decline in the quality of the judi- 
ciary at all levels, bar and bench alike, 
which was to be the poor’s protector. 
The poor have difficulty gaining 
access to a court and then to a fair 


" hearing; the rich encounter the money 


and wiles of the richer. Judicial pro- 
cesses, from the subordinate courts 
tothe Supreme Court, impede as often 
as they favour justice. 
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Civil liberty is aright the poorin 
India seldom enjoy despite its having 
been enshrined in the Constitution. 
First, as has Jong been said, the hun- 
gry man isnot free. Next, the better off, 
in general, think it their privilege to 


"deny liberty to those below them in 


society if it suits their interests to do 
so. This sort of repression/oppression 
— economic, social, and political — 
challenges the democratic institutions 
of the Constitution as does nothing 
else. Underthe Constitution there are 
various laws including the Indian 
Penal Code and the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. If enforced, they would go 
a great distance to protecting citizen 
liberty. ; | 
| Ihave wondered for some years 
if liberty's protection isn't best to be 
found in constitutional challenges 
under Article 14 of the Fundamental 
Rights. This is the ‘right of equality’ 
and says.that the state shall not deny 
any person ‘equality before the law or 
the equal protection of the laws’ within 
India. To me, clearly, if a landlord 
oppresses a tenant or an agricultural 
labourer in a manner that violates 
existing law, the state (a fancy term 
for the government) owes the tenant 
protection under Article 14. If the 
tenant cannot get speedy redress from 
institutions of government, the judi- 
ciary for example, the government is 
denying him equality before the law, 
and the government, therefore, is at 
fault for not obeying the Constitution. 
One could put forward many similar 
examples. 


|... us take this argumenta step fur- 
ther. Landless labourers, whose griev- 
ances (genuine for the sake of this 
example) have gone unheeded, take 
theircase to court. Their influence there 
is no match for the money and influ- 
ence of their higher caste employers. 
Was not government responsible for 
denying the labourers equality before 


the law? Let us say that the upper caste 
villagers decide to teach the labourers 
a lesson, attack their village and dev- 
astate it, killing many. Where were the 
police when either party initiated 
violence? Did the police protect the 
labourers’ village? Did they arrest and 
charge the upper caste leaders, or did 
they side with them against the labour- 
ers? Did the executive in the state or 
at the Centre order the police to give 
either party the protection of the law? 
If not, can we say that the Constitution 
is faring well orillin India? 


|. the United States, too, there are 
many instances of failure to protect 
the rights of individuals or groups, 
especially minority groups or those 
espousing unpopular causes. Rarely 
inrecenttimes has this taken the form 
of murderous attack by one group 
against another or the lynching of 
individuals. Yet even far less serious 
infringements of civil liberty in the 
United States are reprehensible be- 
cause the branches of government are 
not functioning ata high standard. 
Conversely, the violations of 
personal liberty in India are so enor- 
mous and pervasive that Article 14 
might be employed for taking cases 
directly to the Supreme Court under 
its original jurisdiction for enforce- 
ment of the fundamental right to equal 
protection of the law. Because protests 
or violence by lower castes/classes 
against higher castes/classes pre- 
dictably will increase, recourse under 
this article may not be long in the 
future. I should add that senior advo- 
cate friends in New Delhi are not taken 
with my ideas about Article 14. 
Fromhistory and ideology Indi- 
ans are predisposed toward a major 
government role in social-economic 
welfare programmes. Maibaap is an 
ingrained attitude, and governments 
have pursued socialist policies — not 
all ofthem misguided, as critics aver. 
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- (I am impressed by К. Santhanam’s 
. remark in the sixties that India needed 


not.a socialism of production but a 


.' socialism of distribution.) Now gov- 


ernments are beginning to give rein to 


. the entrepreneurial spirit that Nehru 


and early leaders so distrusted. Yet, it 
seems to me that the country appears 
to be reaching toward corporate capi- 
talism without paying sufficient atten- 
tion to its exploitational character in 
astill-feudal society. 


Е. Americans still fear 


the perils of government involvement: 


in social programmes, of socialised 
medicine, of the alleged corrupting 
effect of ‘welfare’ on its humanrecipi- 
ents, and of government curbs on pri- 
vate business initiative (of which, 
nevertheless, there are many). Ameri- 
cans preach capitalism's strength and 
fear these insidious threats to it. Yet 
whenever it suits them corporations 
seek government intervention to save 
them from bankruptcy or to prevent 
dangerous competition from a com- 
petitor. American capitalism is amus- 
ingly two-faced and, as readers of 
current newspapers know, is subject 
to immense dishonesty. 

I am continually perplexed by 
most Indians’ failure to connect the 
poor—in some states abysmal – qual- 
ity of primary education to the pro- 
gress of national development. Nehru 
promoted higher and technical educa- 
tion for the sake of national develop- 
ment. He erred in neglecting lower 
levels of schooling, but at least it 
wasa policy choice. Today, the lack of 
attention to primary education among 
the bureaucrats in Delhi and some 
state capitals seems to be tinged with 
unconscious conspiracy: if we edu- 
cate the natives they'll become. rest- 
less. Who cares if they are kept down, 
in ignorance? It took me a decade to 
conclude this and, 50111,1 am not sure. 
Yet no matter motive or lack of it; 


India’s unwillingness to refine the 
vast ore of talent among its people is 
doing vast damage to its economic and 
social development. 

Public education in the United 


States varies greatly in quality — in’ 


general being worst in those urban 
areas lived in by the poor and minori- 
ties. Yet there is public outcry against 
this condition, and noend of proposed 
remedies — administrative and cur- 
ricular — for it. Large sums of money 
are appropriated for reform, which 
comes slowly dueto widespread con- 
fusion about how to raise educational 
standards. Americàn social and eco- 
nomic development is held back by 
the existence of an ill-educated 
underclass. The gap in income be- 
tween the members this underclass 
and those in the well-educated upper 
classes increases yearly. 


1. both countries the principal sou- 
rce of inaction or inadequate action 
directed at social-economic develop- 
ment is lack of political will. And the 
roots of this malaise are selfishness 
in regard to the wellbeing of others (a 
frequentelementin human character), 
a greed for money and power, and the 
offspring of these two evils, corrup- 
tion. Again, readers of Seminar need 
notbetold of ministers and parliamen- 
tarians and lesser functionaries in 
India who believe they hold their 
positions by something akin to divine 
right and for the purpose of personal 
and in-group self-enrichment. That 
this form of corruption, practiced in 
India by large numbers of politicians 
and some civil servants, is an individu- 
alised phenomenon. It does not indi- 
cate, 1n my view, that the political 
systemasa whole is infected by a soli- 
tary virus. 

Whereas in the United States, 
money, the *mother's milk of politics' 
contaminates the entire electoral sys- 
tem, which operates with enormous 


cash contributions to political parties 
and to legislators — even in non-elec- 
tion years - from wealthy individuals, 
labour unions and corporations. As a 
student-of-India friend of mine puts it, 
Indians buy their politicians retail, 
Americans buy theirs wholesale. Wit- 
ness in India the tolerance of corrup- 
tion, although even the poor seem to 
be beginning to vote against it, and in 
the United States the years it has taken 
to enact a campaign finance bill (the 
McCain-Feingold bill) and the energy 
currently being expended by lobbyists 
and self-serving members of the Con- 
gress to weaken it. | 

Because members of Congress 
are elected by voters in the 50 states 
with the backing ofthe powerful state 
parties, Democrat and Republican, the 
United States is spared the hazards 
of slates for parliamentary elections 
being decided by the high commands 
of centralised parties. Nevertheless, 
money politics has done and is doing 
the gravest damage to representative 
government in both our countries. 
Corruption in business in both coun- 
tries, as distinct from politics, I shall 
leave alone. 


Deus bringing elected 
representatives closer to voters in the 
states, may produce improvements 
in both countries for many ofthe con- 
ditions described above. President 
Richard Nixon in the seventies trans- 


. ferred many programme responsibili- 


ties to the states. He did this in large 
partto rid himself of competition from 
the Washington bureaucracy — which 
he considered an enemy. His down- 
sizing of the féderal government 
increased the size of state bureaucra- 
cies, which had to cope with new res- 
ponsibilities. This was achange from 
Kennedy era attempts at social engi- 


neering by the federal government. 


Nixon’s policy and subsequent 
decentralisations have prodded many 
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state governments into solving their 
own problems, into cooperation with 
other states on cross-border issues like 
resource utilisation and environment, 
and into improved performance in 
general. The performance of many 
state governments now outshines that 
of the central government. I suspect 
and hope that decentralisation in 
India—including the mandating of vil- 
lage panchayats — will bring similar 
results. Government will be healthier 
and more productive if several of the 
recommendations of the National 
Commission to Review the Working 
of the Constitution and of the Sarkaria 
Commission are adopted. 


Pus importantto the Natio- 
nal Commission, and in my personal 
view, is rescuing the Interstate Coun- 
cil from oblivion and giving it exten- 
sive powers. Government in Iridia and 
national unity and integrity would be 
strengthened by this. Strong state par- 
ticipation in federal affairs strength- 
ens, not weakens, the nation. The 
‚ National Commission, following on 
from the Sarkaria Commission, also 
recommends selection of governors 
by criteria that could prevent their 
becoming: puppets for New Delhi. 
Thesecriteria go backtothe founding 
of the Republic; yet rarely have they 
beenapplied. Until governmentsatthe 
Centre gain faith in democratic gov- 
ernance and stop thinking that they 
.can govern the states better than the 
states can govern themselves, there 
will be no reformed selection process 
for governors: The National Commis- 
sion's recommendation 172 for im- 
provements in Article 356 badly needs 
to beadopted —as does its recommen- 
dation 184 that a panchayat should 
not be dissolved before it has had the 
opportunity to speak for itself. 

^ The militancy of certain reli- 
gious groups within ourtwo societies 
concerns me greatly. In both coun- 
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triés, to varying degrees, this has a 
nationalistdimension. Although inthe 
UnitedStatesugly andahazardtocivil 
liberty, this militancy does notendan- 
ger the very fabric of the nation as it 
does in India. The ideology of the 
Sangh Parivar threatens India as a 
democratic; civil society and, there- 
fore, its national unity and integrity. 
This ideology would destroy India's 
good standing among world nations. 
Among the many possible examples; 
I could cite several recent ones. Bal 
Thackeray, according to press reports, 
has told his party. workers that, “Ter- 
rorists should be born among Hindus 
and they must form suicide squads 
ready to die for the cause of making 
this a Hindu Rashtra.’ 

The Bharatiya Janata Party is 
reported to think that his remarks 
cannot be interpreted as communal or 
inciting communal passions. What a 
fine example of Orwellian double- 
speak! K.S. Sudarshan told India 
Abroad, issue of October 18, that when 
‘Hindus become strong, Muslims 
will behave...’ He blamed Godhraon 
‘pro-Pakistani elements’. Chief Min- 
ister Jayalalitha, according to India 
Abroad the same issue; has had an 
ordinance promulgated making crimi- 
nalconversions by ‘force, allurements 
or fraudulent means’. Whatis fraudu- 
lent? What is an allurement: rice to 
become Christian, absence of caste to 
become a Buddhist, a glorious here- 
after with houris and flowing water 
to become Muslim? The potential for 
abuse is endless. ` 


T. torching of the train at Godhra 
was murder. The subsequent attacks 
on Muslims in Gujarat were murder. 
The killings stained India, and the 
Gujarat government was culpable 
through its failure to prevent them. 
Had these murders coincided:with war 
between India and Pakistan, it seems 
probable that the Sangh Parivar forces 


inthe state would have attacked Mus-: 


lims, threatening to drive these ‘Paki- 
stanis’, as it has called them, from the 
state. To make Hinduness a require- 
ment for Indianness is the worst kind 
of ugliness. First, it represents 'Hin- 
duism’ as having a monolithic struc- 


` ture, whereas there are multiple local 


faiths devoted to shared deities. Also, 
it-is a denial of history and India’s 
rich and varied culture. In short, it is 
nationalism gone mad. 


[. my view, the media is indirectly ` 


culpable for communal tensions. Its 
practice of referring to ‘minorities’ ins- 
tead of naming the minority commu- 
nity indicates a head-in-the-sand 
psychology. It implies, if we don’t 
name Muslims, Dalits, whatever, we 
can ignore their pleas for equitable 
treatment in oursociety. The minority 
is denied identity and stature. The 
minority’s plight is being sweptunder 
the rug. I understand the argument 
that naming the minority may spark 
further violence. But rumours about 
communal violence kill more citizens 
than the truth. Communalismandcom- 
munal incidents and violence have to 
be faced publicly and fought publicly. 
Itis the media’s job to assure that citi- 
zens do not forget this. 

~ Inthe United States, fortunately, 
we have not reached such a pass. Yet 
the narrow militant groups such as 
the evangelical, born again, and Bible- 
inerrancy Christians, don't like either 
Jews or Muslims. They call the latter 
dangerous and suspect all American- 
citizen Muslims of having terrorist 
inclinations. Jerry Falwell, leader ofthe 
Christian Coalition, recently labelled 
the Prophet a terrorist. These groups 
and these views exert great influence 
in President Bush’s Republican Party. 
Worse yet, underneath these viewslies 
a distorted nationalism: the belief that 
the world should do as the United 
States wants, that the nation’s largely 
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Christian character justifies American 
world hegemony. This idiocy already 
puts at risk the civil liberties of indi- 
viduals the government chooses to 


suspect and, by extension, the rule of : 


lawinthecountry. Luckily, it does not 
yet endanger the nation's peace or 
unity. 


Wa istobe made of all this? First, 
in both India and the United States 
there exists a vibrant representative 
democracy with which to tackle the 
necessary tasks and reforms. The 
constituencies for democracy in India 
include elected and appointed offi- 
cials, central and state, the media, the 
armed forces, and the general elec- 
torate with its multitude of interest 
groups, caste affiliations and so on. 
That each supports democracy for its 
own reasons is what makes demo- 
cracy messy and betterthan other sys- 
tems. The same may be said aboutthe 
United States. Second, both societies 
understand the need to reform the 
working oftheir political systems and 
judiciaries and to extend equitable 
participation to those in their societies 
who so far have not enjoyed и... 

This is fortunate, for the poli- 
tical classes in both countries seem 
insufficiently aware of the grave dan- 
ger to the credibility of representive 
government from their antics; from 
their failure to implement desirable 
social and economic reforms — so 
similar in both countries; and from 
their insistent dependence on the 
money of the rich to win elections. I 
think it may fairly be said that India 
has no reason to be ashamed of its 
progress during its 50 years under 
the Constitution compared with the 
results gained in the United States dur- 
ing the past 200-plus years. 

This should not convey too rosy 
apicture. Both countries face difficult 
futures. The United States faces its 
tasks led by the Republican Party’s 


radical righteconomic policies, its dis- 
interest in social and political reform, 
and its born-again (Christian), reso- 
lutely unintellectual president (to 
quote a New York Times writer)—aman 
who seems to believe preaching war 
against Iraq keeps him politically 
popular with voters. . : 


- India faces its future with the 


current coalition government and, 
likely, future coalitions if this one 
leaves office. This seems to me to have 


advantages and disadvantages. The . 


advantages have been stable govern- 
ment under an able prime minister. 
The presence in office in Delhi of 
so-called ‘regional parties’ isevidence 
of solidifying national unity. The 
stresses within society, predictable as 
classes, castes, groups (including the 
Sangh Parivar) strive for a bigger 
piece of the national pie, will force 
coalition members to act in concert 
or be driven from office. 


О. disadvantage of coalitions, 
absent threats to their longevity, is 
slownessto action, particularly imple- 
menting social-economic program- 
mes and reforming institutions. 
(Regrettably, single-party govern- 
ments may notbe models, witness the 
UnitedStates.) Yetsocial programmes 
of all sorts — health and education 
among them — are what India desper- 
ately needs. And reforms, especially 
in the civil service and the Judiciary, 
arelongoverdue. A disadvantage in all 
representative political systems — 
more so for coalitions because of their 
inherent fragility — is summary rejec- 
tion by the voters for non-perform- 
ance. Indira Gandhi's Congress and 
the Janata government in 1977 and 
1980, respectively, suffered this. Poli- 
tical castles in the air crumbled for 
want of a foundation in performance. 
I shouldn't be surprised to witness 
this phenomenon in one of our coun- 
tries sooner rather than later. 
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IN recent years Hindu activists have 
attacked Christian missionaries, 
churches and mosques and made dis- 
tasteful remarks about Islam and 
Christianity. Fortheirapologists these 
are uncharacteristic aberrations pro- 
voked by minority intransigence that 
has stretched the traditional Hindu 
tolerance to its limits. Their critics 
seetheseevents as predictable expres- 
sion ofthe spiritofintolerancethat lies 
at the heart of Hindu thought and 
which has long been obscured by the 
Orientalis: myth of Hindu tolerance 
conveniently popularised during the 
colonial era. 

Inthis paper I step back from the 
immediate context of this controversy 
and use it to reflect on the basis and 
limits of Hindu tolerance. The paper 
is divided into two parts. In the first 
part I elucidate the philosophical 
grounds and the logical structure of 
the Hindu theory of tolerance.! In the 
second I examine their strengths and 
weaknesses, and conclude that the 
Hindu claim to be a tolerant people is 
only partially sustainable. 

Hindu theory of tolerance is 
grounded in and overdetermined by 
the following four beliefs, which have 


* | am most grateful to Professors Dhirubhai 


Sheth. Dhiren Narain, Rajni Kothari, Abdul 
Momin. Achyut Yagnik and Thomas Pantha 7 
for several long and helpful discussions onthe 
basic ideas of this paper. 


1. The Hindu religious tradition obviously 
Speaks in many different voices. and cannot be 
homogenised. I concentrate on what I take to 
be its classical and dominant strand. 


Some reflections onthe _ 
Hindu theory of tolerance - 
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played and continue to play an impor- 
tant part in Hindu thought. First, pri- 
macy of conduct. Hindus hold that the 
ethical quality of life and not a body 
of dogmas lies at the heart of religion, 
and matters most. Religion represents 
away of life, and is to be judged by the 
kind of life it inspires. | 

Beliefs are not important in 
themselves but only insofar as they 
affectone'sability to lead the good life, 
and are to be assessed not in terms of 
their cognitive validity but their moral 
effects. Hindus are therefore allowed 
a considerable freedom of religious 
belief including borrowing those of 
other religions provided that they lead 
what the wider society takes to be an 
acceptable way of life. 

Second, adharmic view of mora- 
lity. The ethically acceptable life is one 
lived according to dharma or a set of 
moral duties. Dharma is divided into 
two types: sadharanadharma or uni- 
versally binding duties such as telling 
the truth, non-injury to other living 
beings, non-stealing, purity, freedom 
fromenvy and control of passions, and 
varnashramadharma or the duties 
pertaining to one’s caste and stage in 
life. Unlike the former which is the 
same for all, the Jatter is relative to 
and varies with the individual's caste 
and stage in life. Except in the case 
of the renunciates who step out of the 
social order altogether, the good life 
in the Hindu view is one that meets 
the demands of both, especially the 
latter. | 
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This idea is also extended to 
non-Hindu societies, each believed 
to have its own view of dharma which 
itis entitled to follow. In the traditional 
Hindu society, such non-Hindu com- 
munities as existed were generally 
entitled to live by their traditional cus- 
toms and practices. According to 
Dharmasastras; their dharma is an 
integral part of their communal iden- 
tity and collective inheritance, and it 
is anact of sacrilege to violate it. 

Third, individual uniqueness. 
For Hindus, every individual is the 
ultimate architect of his life and must 
work out his salvation himself. Salva- 
tion is not a gift or an undeserved act 
of grace, but a personal achievement 
based on one’s karma or deeds. While 
sharing the atman with others, every 


. individual has a distinct self consist- 


ing of a unique set of psychological 
and moral dispositions (swabhava), 
thatis a product of his karma in his pre- 
vious life and which he can and should 
improve upon in this one. 


E. human being goes through 
acycle of births in the course ofa jour- 
ney all hisown, and builds up adistinct 
personality or self. No two individu- 
als are therefore ever like or have the 
same moral and spiritual needs. The 
mode of worship, the conception of 
god, and the form of moral and spir- 
itual discipline that suit one indivi- 
dual do not necessarily suit another. 
Although they all have the same des- 
tination, namely liberation from the 
cycle of rebirth, their paths vary. 
Fourth, religious pluralism. For 
the Hindus the ultimate reality is 
infinite and cannot by.definition be 
grasped in its totality by the finite 
human mind. All religions grasp some 
aspects of it and miss out others. Like 
the blind men trying to imagine the 


2. This is an influential and frequently invoked 
metaphor in Hindu thought. Itscems tobe Jain 
inorigin. : 


size and shape.of the elephant on the 
basis of one particular part of it, dif- 
ferent religions represent different 
and inherently. partial visions of the 
ultimate reality and contain both truth 
and error? Even though God incar- 
nates Himself in history, He reveals 
Himself differently to different soci- 
eties and epochs depending on their 
capacities and needs. Divine self- 
revelationis acontinuous process, and 
no religion can claim to offer the final 
and exhaustive knowledge of God. 


F. Hindus, all religions are so 
many different ways of understanding 
and realising the ultimate reality or 
what may loosely be called God. As 
one of the Vedic maxims asserts, 
‘Truth or Reality is one, though sages 
call it by. different names.’? In the 
Bhagvadgita, Krishna says that ‘who- 
ever comes to me.through whatever 
route, I reach out to him,’ and that ‘all 
paths in the end lead to me.'^ This 
raises the question whether some reli- 
gions might not be wholly misguided 
orunworthy of respect. 

The Hindu response is ambi- 
guous. Some Hindu thinkers rule out 
this possibility. Some others hold that 
every religion has a self-correcting 
mechanism and that a wholly mis- 
guided one isbound eventually to col- 
lapse under the weight of its errors and 
false promises. Most, however, admit 
the possibility ofa false or misguided 
religion, and argue that a religion that 
violates sadharanadharma or univer- 
sal moral values and enjoins murder, 
deception, lying, and so on 1s inher- 
ently suspect. Intheir view certain val- 
ues are so central to human life that 
they set limits to what constitutes a 
religion orone worthy of respect. 

These four beliefs formthe basis 


of the Hindutheory and practice oftole- . 


3. Ekam sat vipra bahudha задапи. 
4, Gita. 4: 11:9:22. | 


тапсе. Since religion is concerned 
with the quality of life and not with 
subscription to a particular body of 


dogmas, Hindus argue that all theo- 


logical and religious disputes are 
pointless.’ The dharmic view of mora- 
lity implies that different individuals 
and groups should lead different 
forms of life depending on their caste, 
psychological make up, traditions, 
and so on, and that inducing or coerc- 
ingthemto do otherwise violates their 
moral integrity and damages their 
wellbeing. 

The principle of individual uni- 
queness implies that no religion suits 
all equally, that the idea of a single 
universal religion is fundamentally 
flawed, thateach religion should grant 
its adherents the freedom to adapt its 
doctrines and practices to their unique 
spiritual needs, and that we should 
encourage tolerance not only of other 
religions butalso within each of them. 
Finally, religious pluralism implies 
that since all religions lead to the same 
destination, mean much to their mem- 
bers, and contain both truth and error, 
they deserve equal respect. As Radha- 
krishnan once said, ‘tolerance is the 
homage the finite mind pays to the 
inexhaustibility of the infinite.’ 


T. Hindu theory of tolerance app- 
roaches the question oftolerance from 
anangle very differentto that of most 
of its European counterparts, and has 
its obvious strengths and limitations. 
Although it does not reduce religion 
to morality, it takes the latterto be cen- 
tral toreligion, and makes little philo- 
sophical and emotional investment in 
religious beliefs. If an individual can 


5. Al Biruni.an I Lih century travellerto India. 
commented on the Hindus: "On the whole 
there is very little disputing about theological 
topics among themselves: they will neverstake 
their soul and body or their property on reli- 
giouscontroversy. Cited in R.C. Zachner. Hin- 
duism, Oxford University Press. New York, 
1966. p. 4. 
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lead the good life by holding one set 
of beliefs ratherthan another, he is left 
freeto do so. 

This partly explains why the 
Hindu religious tradition has gener- 
ally been able to live with vast and 
deep doctrinal differences and avoid 
sectarian quarrels. Since it expects 
each individual and social group to 
lead their own appropriate way of life, 
it places tolerance at the centre of 
morality and religion, and avoids the 
all too familiar monistic disputes 
about which way of life is the best and 
should be imposed on others. — 


T. principle of individual unique- 
ness places stringent limits on what 
can be done to an individual. Her sal- 
vation is her responsibility, her spiri- 
tual and psychological needs are 
differentfrom those of others, and she 
must work out her salvation at her own 
pace and in-her own way. Any form of 
coercion violates her ‘truth’, and is not 
only immoral but also bound to fail. 
This partly explains why Hindü sects 
did not generally compete for follow- 
ers,andeven whenthey did, they gene- 
rally lefteach individual free to decide 
the matter for himself without being 


threatened with dire otherworldly 


sanctions. 
The epistemological pluralism, 
in which the Hindu theory of tolerance 
is embedded and which gives it its 
distinct identity and appeal, breeds 
humility and open-mindedness and 
creates a climate conducive to inter- 
religious tolerance. Since it is agent- 
sensitive, respects differences of 
insights and needs, and eschews all 
claims to finality and inerrancy, it 
encourages respect for other religions 
and ways of life and nurtures a plural- 
ist ethos. This explains the consider- 
able tolerance Hindus have shown 

over the centuries to other religions. 
. Jews, who were persecuted in 
Christian and treated as second class 
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citizens in Muslim countries, have 
lived in peace in many parts of India 
and enjoyed official patronage, finan- 
cial support and even a self-governing 
district of their own in the Hindu king- 
dom of Cochin. Christians, Muslims 
and Zoroastrians began to arrive in 
India from the fifth, ninth and tenth 
centuries respectively. They were 
well received and given full freedom 
of religious belief and practice. 

In some parts of India, several 
Hindu communities have both Hindu 
and non-Hindu customs for different 
spheres of life, and see nothing wrong 
in describing themselves as Muslim 
Hindus or Christian Hindus. Most 
Salam Girasia Rajputs traditionally 
had two names for every member of 
the community, one Hindu and one 
Muslim. Some Hindu temples have 
shrines of both a Hindu God or god- 
dess and a Muslim saint. Hindus 
widely worship Sai Baba, who was a 
Muslim saint. India perhaps is one 
of the very few countries in which 
public debates between the leaders 
of different religions were for long a 
common practice, and in which great 


religious seekers such as Ramakrishna 


Paramhansa and others experimented 
with different religious practices with- 
out the slightest inhibition. 


Whi the Hindu theory of toler- 


ance has these and other strengths, 
which at least partly account for the 
considerable tolerance of the Hindu 
society, it also has its weaknesses, 
which partly explain the Hindu soci- 
ety’s intolerance and periods of inter- 
religious violence. Its weaknesses 
arise from the twofold fact that the 
grounds on which it justifies tolerance 
are not all mutually consistent, and 
that they are not as unproblematic and 
benign as the Hindus like to think. 
While the Hindu theory allows 
its adherents considerable freedom of 
belief, ittends to be extremely restric- 


tive of their freedom of conduct. Hin- 
dus are expected to follow the dharma 
of their caste on pain of social ostra- 
cism and, under traditional Hindu 
kingdoms, of legal sanctions. As the 
Gita says, ‘It is better to die doing one's 
dharma than to adopt that of another.’® 
This does not mean that individuals 
can never get out of their castes. They 
can and, contrary to the Orientalist 
myth, have done so for centuries. 


О. can renounce the world and 
render oneself casteless; groups of 


individuals can set up a caste of their 


own and decide upon its dharma; or 
isolated individuals or whole castes 
canraise their status by emulating the 
rituals and practices of higher castes. 
Since the first involves renouncing the 
social world altogether, few are either 
inclined that way or prepared to pay 
the price. The second is not much help 
in the long run because the new caste 
imposes its own dharma. The third 
mode of escape has more or less the 
same outcome, for the dharma of the 
higher caste exercises the same cons- 
traints as those of one’s own. Itis there- 
fore hardly surprising that despite 
some degree of social mobility, most 
Hindus long remained trapped within 
the caste of their birth. 

The combination of an exten- 
sive freedom of religious belief and 
the demand for conformity to social 
norms creates a paradox which the 
Hindu theory of tolerance is unable 
to resolve. The Hindu is free to hold 
whatever beliefs he likes as long as he 
observes his caste duties. This raises 
the question whether he may adopt 
beliefs that involve rejecting the caste 
system altogether while remaining a 
Hindu. The Hindu theory has three 
answers. Iteither restricts his freedom 
of beliefs, or allows him to hold egali- 
tarian beliefs on condition that he does 


6. Swadharme nidhanain shreyah paradharmo 
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- notacton them, oritallows himto live 
by these beliefs. 

The first undermines or at least 
severely limits its claim to be tolerant; 
the second creates a hiatus between 
beliefs and practices and violates the 
individual’s moral integrity; the third 
is morally and socially most costly 
because an isolated individual who 
leaves his caste is cut off from his com- 
munity and has nowhere to go. Even 
if the whole caste embraces egalitar- 
ian beliefs as has happened some- 
times, this has a limited practical value 
because the higher castes, against 
whom the equality is asserted, rarely 
concede the claim. 


А. forreligious pluralismin which 
Hindus take great pride, it is not at 
all as benign and egalitarian as it 
appears.’ It is hierarchically struc- 
tured and accommodates differe- 
nces by grading them on the basis ofa 
distinct vision of human excellence. 
Although it tolerates a wide variety of 
sects and ways of life, and consider 
them best for their followers, it does 
not grant them equal status and dig- 
nity. A sudra’s way of life is as good 
for him as a Brahmin’s is for him, but 
that does not detract from the fact that 
the latter is supposed to attain higher 
excellence and to be morally superior. 
This is equally true of the various form 
of religious life. 

As the Gita says, those of infe- 
rior intelligence (alpamedhasan) who 
worship inferior gods receive inferior 
spiritual rewards.? And although there 


7.'The Hindu pluralist tradition has had many 
powerful advocates, the most influential being 
Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. 
, For Vivekananda, pluralism represents India's 
‘greatest religious contribution’ to the world. 
It has been the ‘backbone of our national 
existence’ and has made India ‘the glorious 
land of religious toleration.’ Collected Works, 
Advaita Ashram, Calcutta, 1989, Vol. Ш, 
pp. 186 f.God’s book is ‘not finished’ and there 
is ‘acontinuous revelation’; CW, Vol. I. p. 372. 


8. Gita, 7: 23,9: 25,3: 25 and 26. 


are different ways to attain moksha, 
some such as jnanayoga are gene- 
rally considered the highest and most 
reliable. Itis striking that-Raman 
Maharshi, Aurobindo and many other 
traditionalists took a low and patron- 
ising view of Mahatma Gandhi for 
taking the messy.path of karmayoga 
to achieve his self-proclaimed goal of 
moksha, and were convinced that he 
was heading for failure. 

-Hindu pluralism is not only hie- 


rarchically structured but is also the’ 


basis of a new hierarchy. Hindus are 
convinced that no religion can exhaust 
the plenitude of the infinite and that all 
religions are inherently partial and 
limited. In their view their religion 
acknowledges and respects these fun- 
damental truths and was indeed to 
first to discover them. Other religions 
ignore these truths. They claim perfec- 
tion, condemn or take a demeaning 
view of otherreligions, and deny their 
adherents the freedom to borrow from 
them. For Hindus these religions are 
therefore inferior. Many Hindu think- 
ers use religious pluralism to grade all 
religions, placing themselves. at the 
top and Islam and Christianity, usually 
the former, at the bottom. Other reli- 
gions are tolerated and even respected 
but never accepted as equals. 


H.. pluralism is further handi- 


. capped by what Max Weber called 


absolute relativisation.? For Hindus 
difference is the central feature of 
human life as well as its organising 
principle. Every society is different; 
within each, castes and social groups 
are all different, and ultimately all 
individuals too are unique and diffe- 
rent. Since they are all different in their 


9. See H.H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds), 
From Max Weber, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1948, рр. 149 f. Fora sensitive dis- 
cussion of Weber, see Pratap Bhanu Mehta, 
"The Ethical Irrationality of the World: Weber 
and Hindu Ethics’, Critical Horizons 2(2), 
2001. . 


nature and modes of being, different 
forms of life are appropriate to them. 
As wesaw, every caste and stage of life 
has its own appropriate dharma. Every 
society too has its distinct traditions 
and ethos, and hence only a particular 
way of life is appropriate to it. This is 
also true of each individual to whom 
only a particular way of life is suited. 
This form of pluralism makes it 
extremely difficult to take an overall 
view of society and restructure it on 
the basis of a wider vision of the good 
life. This may partly explain why uto- 
pian thought, a bold and imaginative 
reconstruction of society inspired by 
a will to change the world, is largely 
absent in Hindu thought. Relativised 
pluralism also freezes society. 


D individuals lead different 
ways of life because these are appro- 
priate to their temperament, moral 
capacities, stage of life or position 
їй society. While this protects them 
against others' interferences and 
ensures their negative freedom, italso 
severely restricts theirchoices, denies 
them the positive freedom to reject 
their way of life in favour of another, 
and discourages them from rebelling 
against the intolerable practices and 
institutions of their society. 

Once we introduce the Hindu 
theory of karma and swabhava, the 
pluralism becomes even more restric- 
tive. Birth in a particular religious or 
cultural community is seen not as an 
accident butas a result of the individu- 
al’s karma and an expression of his 
spiritual constitution and needs. There 
is therefore a strong presumption that 
the religion of his birth is best suited 
to him, that it is his natural spiritual 
home, and that he should live out his 
life within it. He is, of course,-free to 
borrow the beliefs and practices of 
another religion, but not in such a 
way thatthey violate the substance of 
hisown. | 
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Hindu pluralism is basically a 
form of peaceful coexistence with 
other religions in a spirit of relative 
indifference, each expected to remain 
confined to its boundary and never to 
challenge the other's beliefs and prac- 
tices. It is structurally ill-equipped to 
encourage a systematic creative or 
even critical engagement with other 
religious traditions. 

This may explain why few 
Hindu writers have produced either 
critical commentaries on or inter- 
preted their own central doctrines 
fromthe standpoint of Islam, Christi- 
anity oreven Sikhism during their cen- 
turies of encounter with them. It may 
also explain why Hindus feel a deep 
sense of unease and even hostility 
towards religions making universalist 
claims and engaging in proselytising 
activities. 


S ince these religions neither accept 
peaceful coexistence nor respect reli- 
gious boundaries, they challenge the 
very basis of Hindu pluralism. Histori- 
cally speaking, Hindus encountered 
universalist and proselytising reli- 
gions at three different periods in their 
history, namely the rise of Buddhism 
and the arrival of Islam and colonial 
Christianity. Each provoked much 
resentment and, when Hindus had the 
power, considerable intolerance. 
The rise of Buddhism is a good 
example of this. Buddhism was areac- 
tion againstthe beliefs, practicesand 


-rituals of the Brahmanic orthodoxy 


and, unlike Jainism, it was concerned 
not just to exist alongside but to chal- 
lenge the latter and win over its fol- 
lowers. Not surprisingly, it provoked 
a strong opposition and even some 
disorder, particularly when it received 
royal support from Ashoka. This is why 
Ashoka’s edicts had to urge his sub- 
jects to ‘hear one another’s principles’, 
to ‘honouranother man’s sect’, and not 
to fight in the name of religion. Once 
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the Hindu kings replaced Ashoka's 
Maurya dynasty, some Hindu leaders 
took advantage ofthe royal patronage, 
harassed the Buddhists, and destroyed 
some of their monasteries. 


Bn with Hindu plu- 
ralism lies in its reductionist account 
of religion. It asserts that all religions 
are basically concerned with the same 
thing, havethe same goal, worshipthe 
same God, and are all so many diffe- 
rent paths to the same destination. 
Their differences are acknowledged 
but believed to be unimportant, unre- 
lated to the essence of religion, and 
attributed to ignorance or social and 
historical circumstances. 

Sucha view of religion is simplis- 
tic and even false. Different religions 
entertain not only different conceptions 
butalso different concepts of God, and 
some even dispense with the concept 
altogether. The Buddhists are agrios- 
tics, and the Jains atheists. Brahman, 
the qualityless cosmic consciousness 
of the Advaitins and free of all human 
emotions including love and mercy, 
has little in common with the quasi- 
anthropomorphic conceptions of God 
common to the Hindu dualists and 
the three Semitic religions. And the 
latter three again differ greatly in their 
conceptualisations of God. s 

Differentreligions, again, differ 
greatly in the way they relate God and 
the universe, define human life and 
destiny, and imagine salvation. The 
dominant Hindu idea of moksha has 
little in common with the popular 
Hindu and the conventional Christian 
and Islamic views of salvation. Al- 
though all religions do share some 
moral principles in common, they dif- 
fer in several others, and define and 
prioritise the former very differently. 
Given these and other deep differ- 
ences, it makes little sense to say that 
all religions are so many different 
paths to an identical destination. 


Thanks to this reductionist ten- 
dency, Hindu thinkers including the 
most eminent among them have great 
difficulty appreciating the specificity 
and integrity of other religious tradi- 
tions: Hindus tend to think of religion 
as.a spiritual science, and of great 


‘religious leaders as spiritual explorers 


who through yogic training acquired 
the powers needed to discover the 
central truths of human existence. 
Since other religions see their proph- 
ets differently, even the most eminent 
and sensitive Hindu thinkers cannot 
make much sense of them, and turn 
them into yogis of one kind or another. 
Vivekanand's comments on Islam are 
a good example of this. 

The Koran, Vivekanandaargüues, 
contains profound spiritual insights 
butalso many superstitions and errors. 
This was so because, although prophet 
Muhammad had great spiritual pow- 


ers andaccess to divine inspiration, he 


was not a ‘trained yogi’ attaining the 
‘superconscious state’ by means of a 
prolonged spiritual discipline. He was 
not therefore ‘prepared’ to cope with 
the ‘hallucinations’ to which sucha 
state of consciousness, where normal 
forms of reasoning donotapply, is-vul- 
nerable. Not surprisingly he could not 
distinguish between genuine spiritual 
insights and hallucinations, and ended 
up producing areligion in which great 
truths lay side by side with naive fan- 
tasies about the life in heaven and hell. 


Boss Vivekananda was free 
to reject Muhammad's account of his 
revelations, it is striking that he sim- 
ply could not appreciate that Islam 
took a very different view of divine 
self-revelation. Aurobindo took a 
broadly similar view of Islam, and dis- 
played what a critic rightly calls the 
*condescending tolerance of an adult 
for the juvenile follies of a teenager.' 
Although Gandhi took a reverential 
view of Jesus, he too thought of him 
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as a yogi who had arrived at his spir- 
itual insights by intense spiritual train- 
ing, and could not make sense of the 
Christian idea of the Son of God. In 
all these and other cases the assimila- 
tionist tendency severely restricts the 
Hindu religious imagination, and 
leads both to distortions of other reli- 
gions and a hurtful attitude of mis- 
guided superiority. 


в. pluralism has much to 
be said for it. For reasons too complex 
to discuss here, it is a philosophically 
and morally superior view to religious 
monism or the claim that a particular 
religion represents the final word of 
God. It needs, however, to be based on 
non-assimilationist grounds. Reli- 
gions are profoundly different and 
incommensurable. Each represents 
a unique vision of the world and God, 
and nurtures a distinct set of sensibili- 
ties, capacities, virtues and values. 
They are not all paths to the same des- 
tination; whatever that may mean, and 
are not all mutually translatable. It is 
precisely because they are different 
that the claim to absolute superiority 
by any one of them not only cannot be 
established in a noncircular manner 
but is also logically incoherent. 

Furthermore, since they are dif- 
ferent, each can profit from a dialogue 
with others and appreciate both their 
uniqueness and commonalities. The 
dialogue not only uncovers such com- 
monalities as may exist but also crea- 
tively develops them, and brings the 
religions closer in a spirit of mutual 
respect. Such anon-reductionist plural- 
ismaccords full and equal respectto all 
religions and avoids the arrogance of 
both religions monism and reductionist 
pluralism. Italso has the further advan- 
tage of encouraging each religion to 
take a relaxed attitude to internal disa- 
greement, fostering internal pluralism, 
and nurturing the spirit of intra- and 
inter- religious dialogue. 


| have so far argued that the Hindu 
religious and cultural tradition has 
greatresources fortolerance, and that 
its historical record is just as good as 
and in some respects better than that 
of others. I have also argued that it 
has a deep-seated tendency to freeze 
differences, to respect them by incor- 
porating them within a hierarchical 
system, and to take a patronising atti- 
tude towards other religions. So long 
as those involved accept all this, they 
are tolerated. But iftheydarechallenge 
the hierarchy and demand equality of 
status and respect, as is increasingly 
being done by lowercastes, dalits, non- 
Brahmanic forms of Hindu religious 
life and non-Hindu religions, Hindu 
tolerance is stretched to its limits and 
throws up to crude or subtle and mili- 
tant or mildforms of intolerance. 

To create a tolerant India, we 
need to do two things. We obviously 
need to mobilise the Hindu resources 
for tolerance. But we also need to 
acknowledge and face up to its deep- 
seated tendencies towards intoler- 
ance, and subject them toa systematic 
egalitarian and pluralist critique. This 
great cultural task was undertaken by 
a large body of thinkers from Ram 
Mohan Roy onwards, Gandhi being 


the last of them.!° 


Although they did much valuable 
work, it was handicapped by its colo- 
nial provenance and understandable 
religious and cultural biases. We need 
both to build on and rethink itinthe con- 


textof contemporary India. The Hindu, 


religious tradition is too stubborn a 
political fact to be ignored or left to its 
orthodox and sometimes misguided 
guardians. And since it has resources 
for both good and evil, the only sensi- 
ble course of action is neitherto debunk 
nor to glorify it but to engage with it in 
aconstructively critical spirit. 


10. Fora critical discussion, see my Colonial- 


„ism, Tradition and Reform, Sage. Delhi, 1989. 
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THIS essay ыша the problematic 
and contradictory status of religion in 
the eyes of the state by looking at the 
legalattitudeto speech involving reli- 
gion. Í want to argue that attitudes to 
religious speech are fairly stable 
across a wide range of laws, and are 
premised on constructing religion as 
a site of passion and unreason. In 
Indian law many of the restrictions 
on religious speech and speech about 
religion come from provisions in the 
law. For example Article 295 of the 
Indian Penal Code, a remnant from 
colonial times, makes punishable 
whoever with deliberate and mali- 
cious intention of outraging the feel- 
ings of any class of citizens attempts 
to insult the religious beliefs of that 
class. 

There are laws restricting reli- 
gious speech. Some state enactments, 
notably in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
and now Tamil Nadu regulate speech 
whose object is conversion. The use 
of religious speech is regulated in the 
context of elections. Under the Rep- 
resentation of People’s Act certain 
kinds of appeals on the basis of reli- 
gion are deemed to be corrupt prac- 
tices. Under Art 123(2) any attempt 
to induce a candidate or elector to 
believe that he or she will be rendered 
the object of divine displeasure, the 
appeal by a candidate to vote for or 
refrain from voting on ground of a 
candidate’s religion, race, caste or 
languages, the use of or appeal toreli- 
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gious symbols, are all instances of cor- 
ruptpractice. . _ 

The difficulty is that the same 
attitudes to religious speech underlie 
laws with different intent. For exam- 
ple, as I shall show, the Supreme 
Court’s reasoning in upholding the 
legality of anti-conversion legislation 


‘is exactly the same as that behind a 


seemingly more secular and benign 
law, ‘The Representation of People's 
Act’ that seeks to exclude appeals to 
religion from elections. The object 
is to regulate the appropriate forms 
of religious expression. It seems to 
me that legitimate protests against 
anti-conversion legislation are con- 
siderably weakened because even so 


called ‘secularists’ share the premises 


about religious speech that underlie it. 

_ Letus look at conversion first. 
As is well known, the Supreme Court 
gave a notoriously contorted ruling 
in Rev. Stainslaus v. State of Madhya 
Pradesh. This case challenged two 
state acts that regulate activity aimed 
atconversion on the grounds that these 
acts violate Art 25 of the Constitution 
that specifically mentions the right to 
propagate religion. The Supreme 
Court upheld the acts against this 
challenge. The acts in the Stainslaus 
case did not prohibit all attempts at 
conversion, only attempts by force, 
fraud or inducement. But ‘force’ was 
defined broadly to include threat of 
divine punishment or displeasure 
and inducement to include the offer of 


qta 


a 


giftorgratification that would include 
‘intangible benefits’. 

Thecourt—in atypically casusi- 
tical fashion — suggested that these 
acts did not violate the right to propa- 
gate religion. It first drew a distinction 
between attempts to convert from 
simply transmitting a religion by the 
exposition of its tenets. The distinc- 
tion, if one can make any sense of it 
at all, seems to turn largely on the 
motive of thé speaker. If a person 
spoke to transmit tenets, he may not 
be punished, butifhe harboured hopes 
that the person being addressed would 
accept the truth of his religion and con- 
vert, he would not be protected. . | 


|. support of its decisions in the 
Stainslaus case the Supreme Court 
said thatif Article 25 — which protects 
the right to propagate – were to give a 
right to convert another person to 
one’s own religion that would violate 
another person’s right to religious 
freedom. ы 

“It has to be remembered that 
Article 25(1) guarantees freedom of 
conscience to every.citizen, and not 
merely to the followers of one particu- 
larreligion, and that in turn postulates 
that there is no fundamental right to 
convert another person to one’s own 
religion because if a person purposely 
undertakes the conversion of another 
person tohis religion, as distinguished 
from his effort to transmit or spread 
the tenets of his religion, that would 
impinge upon the freedom of cons- 
cience guaranteed to all citizens of the 
country alike.’ 

The court construed the freedom 
of religion clause simply as the right 
not to be targeted; conversion by 
another is objectionable because it 
conflicts with some conception of 
what is the proper way for important 
changes to come about in an indivi- 
dual’s life. The freedom of conscience 
just is the freedom to develop without 


any outside influences that cause 
pain. To have aright to exercise one's 
religious beliefs just is the right not to 
have one’s sensibility offended, either 
by speech deemed insulting or being 
the target of conversion. 

. Butthereal premise ofthe judg- 
ment was this. The mere mention of 
divine displeasure or rewards consti- 
tuted an attempt to convert by fraud. 
This is because appeals to such notions 
impair the capacity of the listener to 
reason correctly about their own be- 
liefs. The court seems to assume 
throughout that people are somehow 
not capable of managing ‘religious’ 
ideas they receive, particularly if they 
are from lower castes. This paternal- 
ismruns through the recently enacted 
Tamil Nadu legislation as well. 

Article 123 of the Representa- 
tion of People’s Act prohibits undue 
influence on voters. Such undue influ- 
ence includes: threatening a voter with 
excommunication and causing him to 
believe that he will become the object 
of divine displeasure. Such conduct 
interferes with the free exercise of 
electoral rights. I want to leave aside 
the issue of excommunication for the 
moment and focus on the appeals to 
divine displeasure. 


О. difficulty in applying this test 
isthis. How does one distinguish bet- 
ween appeals to divine displeasure 
from appeals to religion generally? 
The same difficulty of course arises 
in the conversion case as well. What 
if the transmitting of tenets that is 
allowed, carries the implication that 
divine displeasure will follow if the 
tenets are notfollowed? Surely almost 
all religious appeals carry the thought 
that the person being appealed to 
would be better off if they heed the 
appeal than if they do not. 

- The courts have had some diffi- 
culty with this question. One clear 
way of identifying whether a threat of 


divine retribution 15 being exercised is 
to see if the candidate associates him- 
self with some authority that might 
be in the position of authoritatively 
determining when divine displeasure 
would accrue. As it turns out this has 
been easier to establish in the case of 
Sikh candidates than almost any other. 
Ido not have firm proof of this, but my 
impression is that an overwhelming 
number of cases tried under the divine 
displeasure clause have involved 
farmans from the Akal Takht to which 
candidates had imprudently given 
their consent. 


T. most interesting aspect of the 
ways in which the court construes the 
threat of divine displeasure clause is 
this: The courts reason that threaten- 
ing anyone with divine displeasure 
puts great pressure on the threatened 
person and deprives them ofthe capa- 
city of exercising their rational judg- 
ment. In judgment after judgment on 
this issue, the courts have argued that 
a suggestion of divine displeasure 
deprives a person of their abilities to 
make achoice. In cases like Ram Dial 
v. Sant Lal (1959); Harcharan Singh 
v. Sajan Singh (1985), among others, 
the court argued that after the leader 
ofasect had spoken, it practically left 
the voters with no choice. Religious 
appeals in this sense are like drugs or 
alcohol: they impair our capacity to 
choose. 

In some ways this argument is 
bizarre. The intent ofthe statute seems 
to be to exclude certain kinds of reli- 
gious appeals. There might be good 
reasons for excluding such appeals. 
The principal one might be the Hob- 
besian insight that in order to dis- 
charge our obligations to the state 
faithfully, we have to be relieved of all 
those sources of authority that induce 
even more fear in us than the state 
might. Orone mightargue, on Rawlsian 
grounds, thatas a mark of reciprocity, 
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one ought not to appeal to one's own 
comprehensive conception of the 
good in making public arguments. 
But in the entire case law.con- 
cerning the RPA, this rationale is not 
evident. Whatis more prominentis the 
idea that ‘religious speech’ appeals to 
the emotions, unleashes uncontrolla- 
ble passions, and impairs reason. It 
controls people rather than they con- 
trolling it. Whether or not an appeal to 
divine authority impairs the voters’ 
ability to choose is certainly debat- 
able, but it is neither here nor there. 
But the fact that the courts frequently 
referto itis significant. Why? The logic 


' of this claim is made more apparent 


in conversion cases: In Yulitha Hyde 
v. State of Orissa, the court wrote: 
‘Threat of divine displeasure numbs 
the mental faculty; more so of an 
undeveloped mind and the actions of 
such a person thereafter, are not free 
and according toconscience.’ Incases 
involving the Representation of Peo- 
ple’s Actthe same assumption is made 
throughout. 


|. this analysis is correct, we can see 
afairly stable set of assumptions about 
citizens that underlie two different 
domains that require abridging reli- 
gious speech, whether it is attempts 
at conversion and the exclusion of 
religious -appeal from elections. The 
court assumes throughout that citi- 
zens are, when it comes to receiving 
religious speech, or speech about 
religion, incapable of managing the 
impressions they receive — to use an 
old stoic concept: s: 
If the insult is to one's religion, 
oranexliortation is made in the name 
of religion, we are incapable of receiv- 
ing the expression on our own terms; 
incapable of managing our own res- 
ponses, condémned to receiving these 
expressions unfreely and helplessly; 
incapable as.it were of self discipline. 
We can mariage our impressions, exer- 
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‘cise our religious choices and pra- 


ctice judgment, only when left alone. 
Hence the court’s emphasis that the 
right to freedom of religion just 
means the right to fréedom from 
other people’s religion. Our choices 
are impaired, or faculties numbed, 


more so because we have undeve- 


loped minds. This is the ‘secret’ ration- 
ale behind both anti-conversion 
legislation and the RPA. 


i. is undoubtedly the case that the 
limitations on missionary activity 
were initiated to protect Hinduism, 
but it is legitimized on a deeper set of 
assumptions concerning citizen capa- 
bilities, ones that surface in a wider 
range of discourses. The displace- 
ment onto religion as being, or being 
uniquely, debilitating of choice, sim- 
ply masks the various conditions that 
impair the choice in the first place. 
And taken together they also point the 
tensions implicit in the state's attitude 
toward religion. Religious belief is 
sufficiently important to warrant 
protection from having to seriously 
confront another religion; yet it is 
irrelevant for public discourse. 
[happen to think that both anti- 
conversion laws and Article 123 of the 
Representation of People’s Act are 
bad laws. Anti-conversion legislation 
is illegitimately paternalistic. It sets up 
the state as an agency that is in the 
business of saving our souls by putting 
itinjudgmentofour motives when we 


‘choose’ our religion. And finally itis | 


an assault on political expression. 
Such ordinances assume rightly that 
many conversions are not ‘religious’ 
but political or economic. But then 
that is exactly why conversion needs 
to be protected. Ifindeed conversions 
are political, should not a democracy 
protect them as legitimate political 
expressions? Since when can legisla- 
tures or courts decide whatis the legi- 
timate idiom of political expression? 


The Representation of People's 
Act is associated with a coniplicated 
case history that deserves further 
exploration.! One could give a possi- 
ble Rawlsian rationale for the act in 
the following terms: public reason 


requires us to give up appeals tó óur 


own comprehensive doctriries; it 
is therefore legitimate to exclude 
appeals to religion from politics. 
But there are two difficulties with 
this argument. The first is that.— as 
Upendra Baxi lias argued in connec- 
tion with the RPA — excluding reli- 
gious appeals is a way of saying that 
a modern state has no political room 
for questioning its own foundational 
presuppositions. 


T. second difficulty is more prac- 
tical. The RPAhasthe consequence of 
putting the court in the difficult posi- 
tionofascertaining the distinction bet- 
ween a religious and a non-religious 
appeal. The courts have rightly been 
criticized, in numerous cases, for let- 
ting manifest appeals to religion stand 
by redefining those appeals as appeals 
to culture or history. The courts have 
determined that ‘Om’ 15 notareligious 
symbol; in Bhairon Singh Shekhawat 
v. State of Rajasthan, the courts deter- 
mined that an election speech pro- 
mising to build a temple at Ayodhya 
did not involve an appeal to religion. 
The grounds on which the court 


made the determination are of some 


philosophical interest. The court rea- 
soned, much as Tom Nagel has argued, 
that in religious matters one cannot 
make the distinction between my 
believing something to be true and it 
being true: But since the claim that 
there was a Hindu temple at the site 
of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya can be 
historically ascertained, claiming that 


1. Forascathing critique see V.S. Rekhi, ‘Reli- 
gion, Politics and Law in Contemporary 
India’ in Robert Baird (ed.), Religion and Law 
in Independent India, Manohar, Delhi, 1993: 
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it should be rebuilt does not involve 
anappealto religion. 

Oreven more notoriously, і inthe 
Hindutva cases the court determined 
that an appeal to Hindutva was iot a 
religious appeal. I do not want to go 
into a detailed discussion of these 
cases, but I hope the following points 
are clear. The function of the RPA has 
been to in effect give the courts the 
authority to decide whatis religious and 
what is not; thereby the courts acquire 
the authority to regulate the ieaning of 
religion. There was much outrage at 
Justice Verma’s claim in the Hindutva 
cases that an appeal to Hindutva was 
not an appeal to religion. Yet very few 
of the critics went on to ask an even 
more fundamental question. 


W. have the courts acquired the 
authority to regulate and fix meanings 
ofterms much as Hobbesenjoined his 
sovereign to do? Why does the prac- 
tice of Indian constitutionalism require 
the state not only to promulgate pub- 
lic purposes but also to fix the mean- 
ings of religious doctrines? Given that 
the courts have been using their power 
to nominally define religious content 
in a variety of domains, it should not 
come as a surprise that they chose to 
interpret Hindutva in a particular way. 
Afterall the advantage of nominalism 
is, as Hobbes argued, that it allows the 
sovereign to fix the meaning of terms. 
I suggest that our investments in giv- 
ing the courts this authority have com- 
plicated roots. But acts such as the 
RPA have put courts in the position of 
defining ourreligion forus. 

I think RPA is bad law not be- 
cause I particularly like religious 
appeals in politics. But it is bad law 
because it is unenforceable, it cannot 
be applied without hypocritical con- 
tortions, and it focuses on types of 
speech 'religion' ratherthan the object 
of the speech. We already have laws 
regulating hate speech: The special 


emphasis on excluding religious 
speech represents in our discourse not 


so much a concern with reciprocity Sr 
; and citizenship, but with a colonial: ` , 
cónstruction of religion as the site of ^ ` 


destructive passion. 


В. the troubling question ] 1 wish 
to raise for those interested in à pub- 
lic sphere constituted by reciptocity, 
even ‘secular’ values, is this. Can we 
honestly condemn anti-conversion 
legislation and not reflect over the 
assumptions that want us to exclude 
religion from politics. After all, if 
we do not want to mix ‘religion and 
politics and if conversion might be 
political, why not regulate it? If the 
exchange of religious speech may be 
governed by logic of passion and 
hence needs to be excluded from the 
public sphere as the RPA assumes, 
why should not the same argument 
apply to religious exchange in the 
context of conversion? | : 

It seems that in India both ‘secu- 
lar’ and ‘non-secular’ share the fear of 
unregulated religious exchange, both 
share the premise that religion cannot 
be about rational argument, both share 


the thought that religion impairs thé ' 


judgment of individuals and hence 
needs to be regulated to preserve their 
autonomy, and both have no com- 
punctions in giving the state powers 
toregulate religious speech. 

`` The issue for'us oüght to be 
whether we are capable of freedom or 
not. Are wecapable of restraining our- 
selves in the face of religious appeals? 
Can we confront arguments we 
receive оп our own terms? If we think 


- wecannot, it will be difficult to mount 


a case againstanti-cónversion legis- 
lation. If we think we can, why have 
we given the state so much power to 
define the meaning of our religion for 
us? Alarmingly, itis not justthe Hindu 


nationalists who think we are not - 


capable of managing our freedom. 
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South Asia and the War on terror 


ASHUTOSH VARSHNEY 


^ 


WHAT have been the implications of 
the war on terror for South Asia? And 
what might one-expect in the near 
future? Any student of conflict in 
South Asia today has to pay attention 
to these questions. Anew ёга for think- 
ing on conflict has begun. - 

` To be sure, violent conflict, 
whether inside or between nations, is 


not always lifiked to international: 
‘forces. Inmy recentbook, Ihave sought 


16 argue that Hindu-Muslim violence 
iri India is primarily domestic.! In my 
view, international factors are not 
causes of violence; they are at best 
sparks, to which different cities and 
towns of India react very differently. 
Insome towns, the civic engagement 
between Hindus and Muslim — in 
political parties, business associa- 
tions, organizations of lawyers, teach- 
ers and students, NGOs, trade unions, 
and so on — is so extensive that sparks 
get extinguished. Tensions and small 


- Clashes do take place, but rioting 
- does not. 


In contrast, towns where segre- 
gation marks civic life, cities where 
Hindus and Muslims hardly interact, 
even small sparks — such as rumours 
about music before mosques, pigs 
thrown into mosques, cow slaughter, 
Hindu boys eloping with Muslim 
girls or vice versa — can become full- 
blooded fires, razing homes and busi- 
nesses, taking human lives and 
causing destruction all around. Riots 
in segregated towns do not always 
need the provocation of a torched 


1. Ethhic.Conflict and Civic Life: Hindus and 

Muslims in India, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 2002; and Yale University Press, New 
Haven and London, 2002. 


train; much smaller triggers have 
often been responsible for ghastly 


rioting. 


. The war on terror is important 
for this analysis fortwo reasons. First, 
terrorists have a vested interest in pro- 
voking violence. As a result, more 
sparks are inevitable and will test 
India’s civic fabric as well as state 
reaction more often than in recent 
times. Second, many of these sparks 
willalso be quite intense, for terrorists 
do not believe in spreading rumours 
about pigs, cows and music. They seek 
viciously to attack buildings or per- 
sonalities of great significance. Their 


attempt is to provoke outrage and 


invite retaliation. If Indian citizens 
fall in their trap — let us say, if Hindus 
retaliate against India’s Muslims for 
crimes that some Muslim extremists 
or terrorists commit — the likely out- 
come will not be the end of terrorism, 
but its worsening, as in Israel and 
Palestine. 

By definition, suicide bombers 
do not calculate the value of human 
life, as ordinary mortals do. The odds 
that a simple-minded retaliation can 
work as deterrence — as a way to pre- 


empt further acts of terrorism — ро. 


down significantly, if costs as high 
as losing their own livesare irrelevant 
to an ever-renewing group of human 
beings.? Much more careful thinking 


_ about how to attack terror is needed. 


Such thinking must, among other 
things, include redesigning intel- 
ligence for the new era, cutting off 


2.1 develop this argument at length in ‘Nation- 
alism, Ethnic Conflict and Rationality’, Per- 
spectives on Politics, forthcoming in March 
2003. Perspectives on Politics is a new jour- 
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finances and communication links of 
terrorists and their supporters in a way 
that does not at the same time violate 
human rights of a whole group ofciti- 
zens on religious or ethnic grounds, 


and, most ofall, rebuilding integrated. 


civil societies, which are more likely 
to see aspark as something to be extin- 
guished, not something to be fanned 
further. A crude tit-for-tat, as we saw 
in Gujarat earlier this year, is simply 
an invitation to terrorists to strike more 
often and in a more deadly way. If the 
awesome might of Israel cannot deter 
terror, it is unlikely that revenge kill- 
ings by Hindu nationalists can. Vis- 
ceral retaliation is entirely papules to 
the new times. 


L. us now turn to South Asian 
countries other than India. What has 
the war of terror done for them? Take 
Sri Lanka first. The war against terror 
is beginning to achieve one of its big- 
gest victories on the island of Sri 
Lanka. Sri Lanka was the first coun- 
try outside Europe and NorthAmerica 
to practice universal franchise demo- 
cracy —as early as 1931, before India 
did so in 1947 and before Switzerland 
in the 19605. Undermining Sri Lan- 
ka’s remarkable democratic achieve- 
ments, a civil war, one of the most 
brutal and with more fatalities than 
in Kashmir, has raged since 1983. 
That civil war appears to be coming 
to an end. Sri Lanka’s government 
has lifted the ban on the Tamil Tigers, 
and peace talks have been making sub- 
stantial strides. While, in the end, 


` peace may still elude Sri Lanka, the 


prospects for peace Науе never been 
brighter. 

All available evidence suggests 
that two recent developments have 


nal ofthe American Political Science Associa- 
tion. March 2003 will be its inaugural issue. 
Also see the last chapter of Donald Horowitz, 
The Deadly Ethnic Riot, University of Califor- 
nia Press. Berkeley, 2000; and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Delhi, 2002. 


been decisive: anew government com- 
mitted to peace, and the choking of 
finances and material supplies to the 
Tamil Tigers. The latter is beyond 
doubtaresultofthe laws againstfinan- 
cial and material supplies to terrorism, 
passed by the western governments. 
The Tamil Tigers have not been able 


to receive adequate support from the. 


rich Tamil diaspora in the West, mak- 
ing it hard for them to continue their 
war with Sri Lanka’s government. 

‚А couple of points about Sri 
Lankaare of international significance, 
but not widely noted. First, while sui- 
cide bombing as a form of normal poli- 
tics was born in the Middle East, it was 
perfected in Sri Lanka by the Tigers. 
LTTE's suicide bombs have killed 
two heads of governmentin South Asia 
and a score of cabinet ministers since 
the 1980s. Moreover, Tamil Tigers 
are not a Muslim but a Hindu group. 
Those who far too easily link Islam 
with terrorism should pay attention. 
A large part of mainstream opinion, 
both in the West and in non-Muslim 
countries, continues to see Islam inex- 
tricably linked with terror. That is 
simply wrong. | 


|. the war against terror has brought 
long-run peace closer to Sri Lanka, 
my two other South Asian examples 
—relating to Kashmirand Afghanistan 
-show how hard the battle is and how 
long it might take to realize its princi- 
pal goals. - | 

In Kashmir, the stakes of the 
international community are, of course, 
greater than in Sri Lanka. India and 
Pakistan are both nuclear weapon 
states and over 4,000 American sol- 
diers are stationed їп Pakistan today. 
If a war were to break out between 
India and Pakistan, the odds of a nuc- 
lear tit for tat, though small, remain 
positive. Howeverimprobable, a nuc- 
lear war scenario must, and will, be 
closely watched. 


Terrorists would ideally want 
an India-Pakistan, маг: hence their 
attacks on India's Parliament, the 
Kashmir assembly, Hindu temples. If 
they manage to attack an important 
building yet again, something sym- 
bolically as important as the World 
Trade Centre and the Pentagon, the 
threat of an Indo-Pak war would reap- 
pear. The key issue really is whether 
the Pakistan government has fully 
abandoned its support for terror in 
Kashmir as an instrument of public 
policy. Terrorists can operate without 
government ‘support, but they would 
be so much weaker if the government 
did not support them, 


1, athoughtfulessay, Marin Strmecki, 
one of the most astute observers of 
defence matters in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan and a former advisor to 
Brzezinski, writes that President 
Musharraf, as anally in the war against 
terror, is ‘vital but profoundly flawed’ ? 
He is vital, for without his support 
Washington cannot fully execute its 
war against Al Qaeda in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, and catch the remaining 
high operatives still hiding in that 
region. He is profoundly flawed be- 
cause while he may be against Islamic 
extremists in Afghanistan and within 
Pakistan, his Kashmir policy has criti- 


cally relied on them, and even if he has * 


personally promised to end his sup- 
port for terror- a commitment he has 
often made to Washington-he presides 
over the. vast machinery of the ISI. 
Musharraf’s intentions may well be 
in question;* equally important is the 
role of the ISI as an institution. | 
Scholars, journalists and obser- 
vers have repeatedly noted that sup- 
porting Islamic terror in Afghanistan 
and Kashmir has been one of the prin- 


3. National Review, 1 July 2002. 


4. For a remarkable recent editorial on this 
point, see eA Washinton Post, 
1 December 2002... 
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cipal functions of the ISI since the 
1980s. Theentire organization, which 
continues to be powerful, was schooled 
and socialized in that tradition and 
retains many in high organizational 
position who still support that cause. 
The threat to peace emanating from 
Pakistan is only partly due to popular 
support for the Islamic cause ~ Islamic 
extremists have won a significant 
proportion of the votein NWWP and- 
Baluchistan only, not in'Sind or Pun-- 
jab. A more serious threat stems from: 
the Islamic extremist influence in the- 
military and intelligence services, 
and the relative weakness of бов 
overtheir behaviour. 
Whatcancontrol their conduct? 


` Itseems sensible to argue that a demo- 


cratic polity is more likely to do so 
than a military regime, for the latter is 
committed to Kashmir in a way that 
civilian politicians, forced to balance 
all sorts of policy and political goals 
and constituencies, Simply cannot be. 
Indeed, Pakistan’s military appears to 
have a vested interest in keeping 
Kashmir burning, for otherwise its 
rationale for dominanice over the civi- 
lian wings of Pakistan’s polity will 
disappear. A democratic polity, with 
civilians in control, may not be a sure 
agent of peace in Kashmir, but the 
odds that it will be better than a mili- 
tary-dominated polity must be consi- 
dered significantly greater. : 


S. а civilian-dominated polity 
in Pakistan is nowhere close on the’ 
political horizon, the crux of the mat- 
ter is this: Are Musharraf’s support 
for separatism in Kashmir and his 
commitment to end Islamic terrorism 
mutually consistent? What happens 
in Kashmir will only partly depend 
on whether New Delhi, or the newly 
elected state government, behaves 
better in the valley. Peace in Kashmir 
will also significantly depend. on 
President Musharraf’s conduct. · 
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Therefore, Indianeeds the US to 
continue to balance its need for 
Musharraf's support — which is inevi- 
table so long as А] Qaeda fighters are 
still in Pakistan — with criticism of his 
conduct and pressure on him to keep 
his promises. If Musharraf did not 
badly need the US, this would in fact 
be an impossible balancing act to per- 
form. Luckily for India, Musharraf’s 
reliance on the US is as great as the 
US reliance on him. This structure of 
symbiosisis to be.deftly exploited by 
Indian diplomacy. Without the US to 


` pressure Musharraf, India’s options 


in Kashmir would be mucli more limi- 
ted in this age of terror. A pre-9/11 
Musharraf would simply be more 
reckless. 


L. me finally turn to Afghanis- 
tan. In Afghanistan, the problem has 
increasingly come to be defined as 
nation building, anecessarily long-run 
enterprise. In his election campaign, 
President Bush had spoken against 
nation building outside American bor- 


ders as a goal of American foreign 


policy. 9/11 has radically altered all 
that. Defeating the Taliban was only 
one partofthe battle; now, through its 
allies in Afghanistan and an interna- 
tional support network, Washington 
ha$to make sure that order is restored, 
the government functions, and rule 
of law returns to a land which lias 
not known it for over two decades. 
America is clearly in Afghanistan 
for the long haul; and it has to think 
about the key components of Afghan 
nation building. 

Nothing is arguably more 
important than the internal ethnic 
tangle of Afghanistan, which remains 
delicately poised. The most powerful 
positions in the current government, 
with the exception of Hamid Karzai, 
have gone to the ethnic minority group 
of Tadjiks — to be more precise, to the 


. so-called Panjshiri faction of the 


Northern Alliance, whose ramishackle 
armies and local knowledge were 
used by the US to defeat the Taliban. 
To appease the largest ethnic group, 


the Pashtuns, Karzai was imposed on. 


the Northern Alliance: He appears to 
have no major domestic base of his 


own. Many parts of the country are’ 


ruledneitherby himnorby his govern- 
ment, butby the traditional warlords. 

Тһе overall situation thus 
remains fraught with danger, as the 


attempts at Karzai's assassination 


demonstrated. For the extreme sce- 
nario still possible, let me yet again 
turn to Marin Strmecki. ‘Ifthe current 
political imbalances in Kabul radi- 
сайте alarge segment of the Pashtuns 
and if Pakistan's ISI (using Pashtun 
disaffection) organizes an opposi- 


tion movement; civil war would not | 


be far away.'? This would truly be 
an awkward situation, were it to 
come true. 


T. conclude, Ihave made four larger 
points in this essay. First, a mindless 
and brutal retaliation against India’s 
Muslims is more likely to strengthen 
than defeat terrorism. Second, terror- 
ism in South Asia is not confined to 
Muslims or Islamic radicals; LTTE 
is a Hindu force. Third, the US is now 
involved in nation building in Afgha- 
nistan, a difficult and long enterprise, 
in which victory cannot confidently 
be predicted and a return to-civil war 
in Afghanistan simply cannot be 
ruled out. Finally, a less than exem- 
plary commitment by Pakistan to ter- 
minating its policy of supporting 
terror in Kashmir is likely to conti- 
nue to make peace an elusive goal in 
Kashmir. Acivilian-dominated demo- 
cratic polity in Pakistan; added to 
an elected government in Kashmir, 
is a better bet for peace than either 
alone. | 


5. ISIS journal, 6 August 2002. 
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.—. Reforming the electoral system - 


JAGDEEP S. CHHOKAR 


А! 


‚ THE founding fathers of the newly 


independent India resolved to cons- 
titute the country into a ‘democratic 
republic‘. Ademocracy, according to 
one definition, is ‘the form of govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is 
vested in the people and exercised by 
them or by their elected agents under 
a free electoral system.'! The same 
dictionary describes republic as ‘a 
state in which the supreme power rests 
in the body of citizens entitled to vote 
and is.exercised by representatives 


. chosen directly or indirectly by them.’ 


Holding periodic elections may give 
the system of governance in a coun- 
try the veneer of being a democracy 
but whether a society is really a demo- 
cracy or not is determined. by how 
good and how effective the electoral 
system is. The electoral system is 
therefore, the very heartof democracy. 
The phenomenon most associ- 
ated with the electoral system is the 
actual conduct of the election, but the 
electoral system actually covers a 
much wider canvas. It determines: 
Whocan orshould be allowed to vote? 
When should electoral rolls be pre- 
pared, revised, and how? The forma- 
tion, functioning (including funding) 
of political parties is also an integral 
part of the electoral system. Included 
is the basic question: Who can contest 
an election? On what basis is the win- 
ner of the election decided is another 
keyelement. . А 
These аге some of the pre-elec- 
tion and during election activities. 


* The author can be reached at chhokar 
iimahd.ernet.in. 


1. The Random House Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, 1976. 


There is a separate range of post- 
election activities during which the 
outcomes of the electoral process 
are managed, such as post-election 
disputes, election petitions, formation 
of the government, and subsequent 


functioning ofthe governmentinclud- | 


ing issues such as defections. This 
illustrative list indicates the critical 
role of the electoral system in ensur- 
ing an effectively functioning demo- 
cracy. э 
Another measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the functioning of demo- 
cracy is representativeness, which is 
reflected in the extent to which the 
elected representatives really repre- 
sent the will of the electorate. Going 
by the above criteria, how effective is 
our democracy? Yes, we do have elec- 
tions regularly, there is a lot of activity 
around election time and that is what 


often leads to India being describedas : 


a vibrant and vigorous democracy. 
However, whathappens in the periods 
between elections, particularly in 
some of the state legislatures and 
increasingly in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, raises serious doubts abouteven 
the mere functioning of our govern- 
ance system. 7 
Thecynicismabout politics, and 
particularly politicians, is growing 
rapidly and more and more people are 
getting disenchanted with the politi- 
eal process. But putting the entire 
blame on the politicians for all that is 
wrong overlooks the factthatthe poli- 


tical class does not exist ordevelop in 


isolation, that itemerges and evolves 
out of the society. While the political 
class is largely responsible for the.cur- 
rent state of affairs, the society at large, 
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of which all of us are a part, cannot 
escape responsibility. 

To be fairto politicians, much of 
the behaviour of the political class can 
be explained as a logical response to 
the broader social system within which 
they have to operate. And the electoral 
system is a major and immediate part 
of that broader social system. Conse- 
quently, one way to change the beha- 
viour of the political class would be to 
change the system in which they have 
to operate and to which they have to 
respond. Thatis why the electoral sys- 
tem is the key to effective democracy 
and needs closeattention. 


Г. current electión process is gov- 


erned by the Representation of the - 


People Act 1951. This act was enacted 
in the afterglow of independence by a 


group of principled and high-minded 


people. In their deliberations on the 
future of the nation, they were influ- 
enced by their own idealism and pos- 


sibly assumed that people with similar ` 


ideals would lead the country, in the 
years to come: The Indian genius has 
certainly evolved over the last 50-plus 
years, and at least in some ways the 
sociopolitical milieu of India has 
changed almost beyond recognition. 
Some of the assumptions and expec- 
tations of the founding fathers of the 
nation are therefore, and unfortu- 
nately, not valid today. 

As society arid polity evolve, 
one would expect laws to be modified 
to respond to the changing circum- 
stances. Although there have been 


piecemeal and sporadic attempts at ` 


tinkering with the electoral system 
from time to time over the years, par- 
ticularly when it suited the party in 
power, it has, by and large, continued 
as it was envisaged in the RP Act of 
1951. Thére have been a large number 
of reports and recommendations on 
what needs to be done to improve the 
system. Some significant examples 
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are the Indrajit Gupta Report, the 
Dinesh Goswami Report, the 170th 
Report of the Law Commission of 


India on Electoral Reforms, and the. 


Recommendations of the National 
Commission to Review the Working 
ofthe Constitution (NCRWC) submit- 
ted in March 2002. It is noteworthy 
that hardly any of the recommenda- 
tions of these learned and painstak- 
ingly prepared reports have been 
implemented. | 

. The general disaffection with 
the political process seemed to have 
reached disturbing levels around 
1998-99. One of its major causes 
was the increasing criminalisation of 
political processes. From the earlier 


situation where politicians took the ` 


help of criminal elements to win elec- 
tions, using unaccounted money and 


muscle power provided by them, the - 


situation changed to where criminals 
themselves started contesting elec- 
tions and entering the state legislatures 
and Parliament. 

Public awareness about the infir- 
mities of the electoral process, par- 
ticularly criminalisation, increased. 
Mass media, both print and audio 
visual, contributed significantly to 
heightening this awareness by high- 
lighting the weaknesses of the elec- 
toral system. The Law Commission’s 
report submitted in May 1999 was 
one of the high points of this process. 
Several civil society groups in dif- 
ferent parts of the country initiated 
activities at improving the electoral 
processes, particularly reducing the 
impact of criminality. 


T. major roadblock in reforming 
the electoral process are the politicians 
who have learnt to ‘use’ the existing 
electoral system to their advantage 
andtherefore do not wantitto change. 
This roadblock is almost fatal because 
itis the politicians themselves who are 
responsible for changing the laws in the 


country, including those that govern 
the electoral process. Two instances of 
the behaviour of the political class 
witha gap of 27 years, one in 1975 and 
the other in 2002, are illustrative of 
this quagmire. 

The best known example of the 
obduracy of the political establish- 
ment till last yéar was adding Expla- 
nation 1 to subsection (1) of Section 
77 of the RP Act, 1951. This explana- 
tionenabled unaccounted money to be 
brought intoelections by maintaining 
that expenditure incurred or author- 
ised by anyone other than the candi- 
date, including the political party, and 
friends and supporters of the candi- 
dates, will not be counted as election 
expenditure ofthe candidate. 


W... the original Section 77 


which did not have this explanation 
came before the Supreme Court for 
consideration in 1975, the court held 
that “а party candidate does not stand 
apart from his political party... The 
same proposition mustalso hold good 
in case of expenditure incurred by 


. friends and supporters directly in con- 


nection with theelection ofthe candi- 
date. This is the only reasonable 
interpretation ofthe provision which 
would carry out its object and intend- 
ment and suppress the mischief and 
advance the remedy by purifying our 
election process and ridding it of the 
pernicious and baneful influence of 
big money’ (italics added). 

The political establishment of 
course did not approve of this. Ап 
ordinance was issued soon after the 
above judgment, inserting Explana- 
tion | in subsection (1) of Section 77 
which clarified that “апу expenditure 
incurred or authorised in connection 
with the election of a candidate by a 
political party or by any otherassocia- 
tion or body of persons or by any indi- 
vidual (other than the candidate or 
hiselectionagent) shall notbe deemed 


се 
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to be, and shall not ever be deemed to 
have been, expenditure in connection 


‘with the election incurred or author- 


ised by the candidate or by his election 

agent for the purpose of this section...’ 

In effect the ordinance, which was 

subsequently passed as anamendment 

tothe RPAct, completely nullified the 

object and purpose of the Supreme 

Court judgment and underlying Sec- 

tion 77 (1) read with Section 123 (6y 
of the Act. 


T. Suprerie Court has reiterated its 
stand in several subsequent judgments 
and has also said that since laws have 
to be made and amended by the Par- 
liament, and the courts can only inter- 


` pret and implement them, it is for the’ 


Parliamentto correct this situation by 
removing Explanation 1. But politi- 
cians in Parliament have not consi- 
dered it worthwhile to rescind the 
amendment for 27 years now. Why? 
Because itis convenient and comfort- 
able for the politicians to have a sys- 
tem which can be manipulated. Big 
money is brought into the elections 
under the garb of Explanation 1 
which, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, has removed even the ‘fig leaf 
to hide the reality’ of the impact of big 
money on the outcome of elections. 
Big money is contributed by criminal 
elements who look for favours and 
paybacks in kind from the politicians 
after they get elected. Politicians 
are an active and willing. party to the 
arrangement. 

There was an almost exact replay 
of the above situation last year. An 
activist group, the Association for 
Democratic Reforms, filed a public 
interest litigation in the Delhi High 
Court in December 1999 requesting 
the court to direct the Election Com- 
mission to collect information about 
criminal backgrounds of candidates 
contesting elections to Parliament 
and the state assemblies, and to make 


a 


this information available to voters 
to enable them to make an informed 
choice while voting. The-Delhi High 
Court, in its judgement in November 
2000, directed the Election Commis- 
sion tocollect, and make this informa- 


tion available to voters, along withthe . 


assets possessed by the candidates, his 
or her spouse and dependentrelations; 
and educational qualifications of the 
candidate. 

Though the КОО of the 
Delhi High Court was only to the Elec- 
tion Commission, the Government of 
India chose to appeal against the High 
Court judgment. Political parties such 
as the Congress and the Samata Party 
became intervenors to the petition. 
The Supreme Court pronounced its 
judgment on 2 May 2002, substan- 
tially upholding the Delhi High Court 


judgement and directing the Election . 


Commission to collect the following 
information from candidates contest- 
ing elections to state assemblies and 
Parliament in an affidavit to accom- 
pany the nomination form: details of 
past criminal cases — whether con- 


. victed, acquitted, or discharged; any 


pending criminal cases; assets and 
liabilities (immovable, movable, bank 
balancés, etc.) of the candidate and 
his/her spouse and dependants; and 
educational qualifications of the 


candidate. 


W. the Election Commission 


decided.to implement the above 
judgement by issuing an order on 28 
June 2002, the entire political class 
was up in arms.. In an unprecedented 
show ofunanimity, 21 political parties 
attended an all-party meeting on 8 July 
2002, and decided that implementa- 


-tion of the Supreme Court judgment 


could not be allowed and that the RP 
Act should be amended to nullify it. 
The Government of India acted with 


.supreme efficiency and produced a 


draft bill for amending the RP Act in 


7 days. The bill, however, could not be. 
introduced as the functioning of the 
Parliament was continually-disrupted 
due to what came to be referred as the 
petrol pump scam, and the Parliament 
was adjourned. 


This did not deter the politic 


cians. The Cabinet decided to get an 
ordinance issued by the President to 
prevent implementation of the SC 
judgment. A group of 26 people from 
different parts of the country repre- 
senting more than 20 civil society 
organisations met the President on 16 
August 2002, and urged him to return 
the ordinance without signing it 
because some.of its provisions were 
violative of the Constitution. The 
President did.return the ordinance to 


the Cabinet seeking some clarifica-. 


tions. The Cabinet, however, sent the 
ordinance back to the President with- 
out giving clarifications or making 
any modifications. In keeping with 
tradition, the President signed the 
ordinance on 24 August 2002. 


T... PILs have been filed in the 
Supreme Court challenging the ordi- 
nance. At the time of writing, final 
hearings have been completed and the 
judgment is awaited. It is worth not- 
ing, however, that the ordinance does 
require a candidate for election to 
Parliament or state legislature to file 
an affidavit with his/her nomination 
paper giving details of criminal con- 
victions and pending criminal cases in 
which charges have been framed by a 


court of law. The last requirement, of. 


disclosing pending criminal cases, is 


a step forward because the previous : 


laws provided for disqualification 
from contesting.elections only if a 
candidate had been finally convicted 
of a criminal offence with imprison- 
ment oftwo years or more. 

Given the way the judicial sys- 


tem operates, final convictions.of . 


criminal politicians are almost impos- 
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sible and therefore the existing law 
was really not effective. And disclo- 
sure of pending criminal cases was 
what the Association for Democratic 


| Reforms hadoriginally setoutto seek. 


However, several other useful provi- 
sions, such as disclosure of financial 
assets and liabilities, which were 
stipulated by the Supreme Courthave 
been removed. The ordinance also 


` prohibits asking for any information 


other than what is allowed under the 
ordinance that goes against the voters’ 
right to information which is needed 
to make an informed choice while 
voting. 55 

|. The above two examples аге 
ample proof, if proof is needed, that the 
political establishment, left to itself, 
will not only not initiate any progres- 
sive changes in the electoral system 
but will resist any such attempts with 
all its might. The dilemma therefore 
becomes: How to get the politicians 
to change the system, which will be 
better for society but will create sig- 
nificant uncertainties for them? 


г thatthe politicians willagree 
to changes in the electoral system 
either when they have no otherchoice 
or when they are convinced that they 
will actually lose votes at election 
time if such changes are not made. The 
fact that the ordinance to prevent the 
implementation of the Supreme Court 
judgment was issued at lightening 
speed whereas a bill to make very 


.modest changes in the electoral laws 


including funding of elections, intro- 
duced in March 2002,24 is languishing 
and is unlikely to see the light of day 
inahurry, also pointtothe same. 
Public support for electoral 
reforms is widespread. A survey by a 
leading newspaper soon after the 


T. Delhi High Court judgment in Nov- 


2. The Election and Other Related Laws 
(Amendment) Bill, 2002 (Bill No. 23 of 2002). 
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ember 2000, which asked the ques- 
tion, ‘Will providing criminal records 
of aspiring MPs check criminalization 
of politics?’ had 79% of the respond- 
ents saying ‘Yes’? The response of 
civil society groups and the media in 
the aftermath of the Supreme Court 
judgment was similar. 


A large number of civil society 
groups came together in a loose fede- 
ration under the label National Coali- 
tion for Electoral-Reforms, and took 
several initiatives including request- 
ing the President to return the ordi- 
nance without signing it. The response 
went beyond the national borders of 
the country. An Internet based appeal 
toimplement the Supreme Courtjudg- 
ment was signed by more than 61,000 
people which included a large number 
of NRIs. People from several walks of 
life sent in messages expressing their 
support for reforming the electoral 
system. | 

One of the main arguments put 
forth by politicians against imple- 
mentationofthe Supreme Courtjudg- 
ment of 2May 2002, has been thatthe 
Supreme Courtand the Election Com- 
mission have transgressed into the 
legislative arena. In this context, it is 
important to remember that forademo- 
cracy to function effectively, each 
organ of the state has to perform its 
assigned role properly. Since it is 
impractical to expect all the constitu- 
ents of a multiple-component system 
to function optimally all the time, it 
is necessary to provide checks and 
balances so that some components 
compensate for the suboptimal per- 
formance of others to ensure that the 
democratic system continues to per- 
form at acceptable and progressively 
enhanced levels. 

Using this principle of sheds 
and balances, diverse approaches to 


3. The Times of India, 3 November 2002. 


electoral reforms have been followed 
by different civil society groups. 


These include seeking g judicial inter- 


vention through public interest litiga- 
tions for various purposes, using the 
media to create awareness of the 
importance of the electoral processes 
to democratic functioning in the coun- 
try, and using statutory organs of the 
state such as the Election Commission 
and the Law Commission that are 
somewhat free of political influence 
due to statutory provisions. ` 

The above approaches have 
often been used together. The main 
reason for using them together is that 


: it results in more effective outcomes 


due to synergy. There has also been 
networking among several groups 
leading to concerted campaigns and 
actions, once again with enhanced 
results. | 


| tisclearthat makingeven small and 

incremental changes in the electoral 
system requires long and sustained 
effort on the part of civil society, an 
effortthat willinvariably be obstructed 
by the entire political spectrum. But 
unlesscivil society decides to fulfil its 
responsibility toensuregood govern- 
ance for itself, we may have to con- 
tinue being in our current state which 
is bestexplained by the old Greek say- 
ing, ‘The price good men will pay for 
not getting involved is to be governed 
by bad men.’ Just as war is too impor- 
tant to be left to the generals, sois poli- 
tics too important to be left only to the 
politicians. Concerned citizens must 
take an active interest in politics with- 
out being politicians. 

So, what does the stocktaking 
reveal? The electoral system needs to 
be reformed, and urgently. It will not 
be easy todo thatas the politicians will 
resist any change. The civil society in 
its myriad manifestations will have to 
work in asustained manner to achieve 
any worthwhile change. 
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TO comprehend the present and move 
towards the future requires an under- 
standing ofthe past: an understanding 
that is sensitive, analytical and open 
tocriticalenquiry. This wasattempted 
by many Indian historians writing in 
the last 50 years. Their studies were 
not only fine examples of historical 
enquiry but were also pointers to new 
ways ofextending historical methods. 
They widened and sharpened the intel- 
lectual foundations of the discipline 
of history and enriched the under- 
standing of the Indian nation. These 
are the studies that have now come 
under attack, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by the agencies of the central 
government who are busy making a 
mockery of history. Itis because of this 
assault on history that some of us have 
to speak in defence of the discipline of 
history. А 


* Lecture delivered at Thiruvananthapuram 
on2 March 2002. 


In defence of history 


ROMILA THAPAR 


‘ 


Indian history in.the 1960s and 
*70s moved from being largely abody 
of information on dynasties and a 
recital of glorious deeds to a broad 
based study of social forms. In this 
there was a focus on religious move- 
ments, on patterns of the economy and 
oncultural articulations. The multiple 
cultures of India were explored in 
terms of how they contributed to the 
making of Indian civilisation. There- 
fore, many aspects of this multiplic- 
ity and its varyingcultures —fromthat 
of forest dwellers, jhum cultivators, 
pastoralists, peasants, artisans, to that 
of merchants, aristocracies and spe- 
cialists of ritual and belief — all found 
a place in the mosaic that was gradu- 
ally beingconstructed. Identities were 
not singular but plural and the most 
meaningful studies were of situations 
where identities overlapped. 

Ten years ago Indian history was 
moving towards what some scholars 
have described as almost a historical 
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renaissance. The writing of Indian his- 
torians, ranging over many opinions 
and interpretations, were read and stu- 
diedinthe world of historical scholar- 
ship, not only in India but wherever 
there was an interest in comparative 
history. Historical interpretations at 
this time and in many parts of the 
world used methods of historical 
analyses that were derived from a 
range of theories that attempted to 
explain and interpret the past. 

These included Marxism of 
various kinds, schools of interdisci- 
plinary research such as the French 
Annales School, varieties of structur- 
alism and others. Lively debates on 
the Marxist interpretation of history, 
forexample, ledtothe rejection ofthe 
Asiatic Mode of Production as pro- 
posed by Marx, and instead focused 
on other aspects of Marxist history. 
There was nouniform reading among 
Marxists, leading to many stimulating 
discussions on social and economic 
history. The ideas of historians other 
than Marxists, such as Marc Bloch, 
Fernand Braudel and Henri Pirenne, 
were included in these discussions. 
The intention was not to apply theo- 
ries without questioning them, but to 
use comparative history to ask search- 
ing questions. If those who are cur- 
rently busy attacking every serious 
historical interpretation took the trou- 
ble to read historiography —the history 
of historical writing — they might 
begin to understand what history is 
all about. 


S... of the more obvious exam- 
ples of these debates relate to varying 
themes of historical interest. The 
changing history of caste in Indian 
society was being studied in detail to 
ascertain social change and explain 
social disparities. It was also being 
viewed in a comparative sense with 
other systems of social organisation 
such as those dominated by masters 
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and slaves as in the Greco-Roman 
world, or feudal lords and serfs of the 
medieval world or the more easily 
recognisable class oriented societies 
of recent centuries. Historians were 
asking the same questions that the 
Buddha had asked when told about 
Greek society: why do some societies 
have caste and others have atwo-fold 
division of master and slave. These 
were questions that were not concerned 
primarily with making value judge- 
ments about caste but with trying to 
comprehend itas asystem of organis- 
ing society. 

The debate on whether or not 
there was feudalism in India has 
caughtthe attention not only of Indian 
historians but also of many medieval 
historians in other countries. The cat- 
egories of feudalism are no longer 


' restricted to a single definition of a 


feudal mode of production, for many 
permutations and combinations are 
recognised and these give new forms 
to the concept of feudalism. 


Te historical investigation of the 
range of ideas that went into shaping 
Indian nationalism became a testing 
ground for assessing forms of nation- 
alism in societies otherthan the Indian. 
The ideology of nationalism was en- 
quired into and the enquiries ranged 
from its role in intellectual history to 
its impact on lesser-known local and 
popular movements. 

New themes came under the 
purview of historical investigation. 
Gender history focused on women, 
not merely as additional players but 
as primary players and their role in the 
genesis of some social forms began to 
be studied. Systems of knowledge 
came to be examined in terms of their 
influence on society and their function 
rather than restricting their history to 
merely repeating the obvious that 
these were great advances in know- 
ledge. The formation and definition 


of a range of Indian cultures came to 
include the formulations of culture 
from communities other than elite 
groups and this widened the base of 
social history. It also influenced the 
extensive study ofnew religious move- 
ments, their beliefs and rituals and 
their audiences. An interest in the his- 
tory of the environment suggested 
fresh hypotheses about the rise and 
decline of urban centres or the impact 
of hydraulic changes or deforestation 
onsettlements of various kinds. 


qo intellectual efflorescence was 
suddenly sought to be terminated. A 
blight began ten years ago, culminat- 
ing in the last two years in an enforced 
attempt to clamp down on the process 
of exploring ideas. This has reached 
the point where the attempt is to deni- 


` grate the independent intellectual and 


to undermine a historical understand- 
ing of our society and its past. It has 
taken a variety of forms. Sometimes it 
has taken the form of political actions, 
later it resorted to intervening in and 
closing institutions connected to aca- 
demic research, and most recently it 
has taken to censoring books and text- 
books. Each action is orchestrated to 
asingle aim. 

The political action that initiated 
this blight was the tearing down of the 
Babri Masjid in 1992. This was an 
attempt to insist that a single culture 
and a single identity — a Hindu iden- 
tity, defined not by Hindus in general 
but by those indulging in the destruc- 
tion of the Masjid—defines Indian cul- 
ture. It was a violent, aggressive act of 
destruction claiming to glorify Hindu- 
ism but was a far cry from represent- 
ing civilised Hindu values. Implicit in 
this act of destruction was the theory 
that it drew its legitimacy from history, 
that it was avenging the destruction of 
the temple at Somanatha by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and thereby setting right a 
wrong of history. 
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Thisfallacious idea that the past 
can be changed through destroying the 
surviving heritage from the past was 
of course a blatant attack on history: 
for.the axiom of history is that the 
past cannot be changed, but that if 
we intelligently understand the past, 
then the present and the future can be 
changed. The destruction of the her- 
itage of a society, as also happened in 
the case of the Taliban destroying the 


images of the Buddha at Bamiyan, is 
the subordination of past history to 


present politics. The claim that the 
past can be annulled is actually acrass 
attempt to redefine people, their cul- 
ture and their history. The effort was 
and is to create 'a nation moulded not 
by all-inclusive national aspirations 
as of the earlier anti-colonial kind, but 
instead by anarrow nationalism iden- 
tified with a particular version of a 
single religion. This makes it easier to 


impose an ideology of the sort that 


facilitates political mobilisation and 
accessto power. History is being made 
ahandmaidentothis process. - 


О... the process comes into being 
it encourages an appeal to what is pro- 
jected as acollective memory. Collec- 
tive memories are not.innate and are 
constructed. As we all know from par- 
allel political movements that have 
used history in this fashion, such asin 
Europeinthe 1930s, the notion ofacol- 
lective memory encourages simplis- 


tic explanations, single agendas even ` 


for explanations of happenings in the 
past, and preferably areplacing of his- 
torical fact with mythology. Collective 
memory can be a-historical or even 
anti-historical and is therefore a con- 
venient tool for spreading fallacies. 

' The Hindutva approach to his- 
tory ignores all other histories and 
schools of interpretation. They are all 
dismissed as Marxist or equivalent. 
They are then replaced with a recon- 


struction ofthe past, based on dubious : 


evidence and arguments, and which 
differs fromthe accepted mainstream 
history. Hindutva history derives its 
legitimacy from 19th century colonial 
history. The periodisation of Indian 
history maintained by James Mill 
divides Indian history into the Hindu, 
Muslim and British periods. Mill's 
argument and that of many other 
colonial historians was that the Hin- 
dus and Muslims formed two distinct 
communities and that they were per- 
petually in conflict. 


T. has been taken over by the Hin- 
dutva ideology in which the enmity 
of Hindu and Muslim is foundational. 
Itis argued that Hindu civilisation suf- 
fered because of Muslim rulers who 
oppressed the Hindus. This view is 
propagated despite the fact that some 
of the most creative forms of Hindu- 
ism such as bhakti — the religion of 
devotional worship, and now the most 
widely practiced form of Hinduism — 
evolved in South India but became 
prevalent in.North India during the 
period of Muslim rule. That Mill has 
been challenged by Indian historians 
writing in the last 50 years makes not 
the slightest difference to the Hin- 
dutva insistence on supporting the 
two nation theory. 

A major contention is that Hin- 
dus were forcibly converted to Islam. 
This view is based on the claims ofthe 
court chroniclers of various sultan- 
ates. Some may well have been con- 
versions under pressure. Others such 
as well-placed families, as for instance 
of some Rajputs, more frequently con- 
verted for reasons of social and politi- 
cal expediency. But the majority of 
conversions were by caste —jati — and 
these would have been voluntary and 
in the expectation that Islam held out 
a better deal of social equality than 
Hinduism. ; ; 

There was of course no'guaran- 
tee that the expectation would be met 


and Jess so where a caste hierarchy 
was not terminated with conversion. 
But what is of interest is that where a 
caste converted, it generally retained 
itsrules of marriage, custom and some 
rituals and continued to have profes- 
sional relationships with Hindu 
castes. When weavers in some North 
Indian towns converted to Islam, they 
continued their earlier relationship 
with Hindu textile merchants. Priorto 
their conversion they were anyway 
regarded as low caste and the traders 
maintained a social distance, and this 
distance remained. 


T. issue of conversion that was 
once a matter of historical debate is 
now being used politically to threaten 
Muslims and Christians. Historians 
have shown repeatedly that conver- 
sions did notcreate a monolithic, uni- 
form community. Those that called 
themselves Islamic had immense vari- 
ations not only between the Arabs and 


‘the Turks or between the Sunni and 


Shia’h, but also between Khojas, 
Bohras, Navayats and Mappilas. 
These variations enriched the cul- 
ture of each community and endowed 
them with varying identities of lan- 
guage, region and custom, identities 
that frequently intersected with those 
of other groups in the area. In trying 
to understand the history of commu- 
nities, whether Hindu, Muslim orany 
other, thereare many distinctive forms 
that give multiple identities to such 
groups. These have evolved from a 
long process of social negotiation, 
some of it contentious and some of it 
convivial. These identities cannot be 
negated as in the Hindutva interpreta- 
tions that sweep them all into a single 
communal entity. 

Another aspect of the relations 
between Hindus and Muslims in the 
ideology of Hindutva focuses.on the 
Muslim destruction of temples in the 
past. This is not denied by historians 
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but attempts are made to try and place 
such actions in historical perspective. 
This was not the only activity of Mus- 
lim rulers and temple destruction has 
to be juxtaposed with other undertak- 
ings that were not destructive. This 
is also related to the question of what 
we chose to recall from the past and 


reiterate, and what we chose to forget. : 


Destroying a temple was a demonstra- 
tion of power on the part of invaders, 
irrespective of whether they were 
Muslim or Hindu. We chose to forget 
that there were Hindu kings who des- 
troyed temples, either wilfuly as did 
Harshadeva of Kashmir to acquire the 
wealth of the temples, or as part of a 
campaign as in the case of the victori- 
ous Paramara raja destroying temples 
built by the defeated Chaulukya. 


M, purpose in drawing attention 
to this is not to add up the scores, but 
to argue that temple destruction was 
not merely an act of religious hosti- 
lity. Temples were certainly places of 
ritual space and had a religious iden- 
tity. Butroyal temples were also state- 
ments of power and were surrogate 
political institutions representing roy- 
alty. They were depositories of wealth 
and centres of finance, they main- 
tained social demarcations through 
allowing some castes to enter the tem- 
ple. but excluding others, and they 
were the cultural nucleus of at least the 
elite groups of a region. Temple des- 
truction and its aftermath, therefore 
calls for historical explanations of a 
wide-ranging kind. It cannot be made 
the justification for destroying or 
threatening to destroy, mosques and 
churches in the present day. | 

In order to assert the superiority 
and antiquity of the Hindu community 
as the indigenous and earliest inha- 
bitants of India, the theory of Aryan 
identity is being revived but ina curi- 
ous way. Max Mueller had argued in 
the 19th century that the Aryans were 
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the foundation of Indian civilisation 
and that they came from Central Asia. 
The first part of Max Mueller’s argu- 
ment has been adopted by Hindutva 
ideologues and the second part has 
been stood on its head. The Aryans are 
said to be the foundation of Indian 


civilisation but at the same time they ' 


are said to be indigenous. They are 
now being equated with the authors 
ofthe Indus civilisation, even though 
the Indus civilisation was pre-Aryan. 
Itwasamercantile culture focusing on 
many cities and artisanal production 


` and trade, whereas the Vedic corpus 


depicts a cattle-keeping society unfa- 
miliar with urban culture. The Vedic 
corpus is rich in its depiction of an 
agro-pastoral culture, but this is in no 
way the same as the urban sophistica- 
tion ofthe Indus cities. 


T. British Theosophist, Col. Olcott, 
associated with Mde. Blavatsky, was 
the first to argue in the 19th century, 
as do the Hindutva ideologues now, 
thatthe Aryans of India were not only 
indigenous but were the fountainhead 
of world civilisation, and that all the 
achievements of human society had 
theirorigins inIndia and travelled out 
from India. Vedic Sanskrit was the 
mother language of all languages and 
thisreversesthe argument of Sanskrit 
being descended from Indo-Euro- 
pean. Thethesis ofindigenous Aryans 
also dismisses the argument of Jyotiba 
Phule and the Dalits that the Aryans 
were alien upper castes who op- 
pressed the lower castes of Indian 
society. Caste Hindus according to the 
Hindutvatheory have a lineal descent 
from the Aryans. This descent is also 
sought to be established by arguing 
that the authors of the Rigveda were 
the builders of the Harappan cities. 
Further that only the Hindus can legiti- 
mately call themselves indigenous 
for Muslims and Christians are for- 
eigners. 


The intention of Hindutva his- 
tory is to support the vision of its 
founding fathers — Savarkar and 
Golwalkar —and to project the begin- 
nings of Indian history as authored by 
indigenous Aryans. This contradicts 
the archaeological and the linguistic 
evidence of the Indo-Aryan speakers 
— but then who cares for evidence 
when a political message becomes 
the function of history. This theory 
ignores allthe other societies, some of 
which were speaking Dravidian and 
Munda, of which there are traces in 
Vedic Sanskrit. It ignores the widely 
accepted argument among historians 
today that the concept of Aryan is not 
an exclusive, racial identity, but the 
socialevolution ofa group incorporat- 
ing linguistic, cultural and ritual fea- 
tures, brought in by migrants from 
across the Indo-Iranian borderlands. 


D... attempts are being made 

to prove that the Vedic people and the 
Harappans were identical. The lin- 
guistic evidence is ignored, particu- 
larly the presence of Dravidian and 
Munda, and only Sanskrit receives 
attention. The reading of archaeologi- 
cal evidence is forced to the point of 
supporting the equation of Harappan 
with Vedic, even if Harappan onagers 
have to be identified as the horses 
of the Vedic ashvamedha. Contrary to 
the evidence so far excavated, there 
is an insistence that the origins of the 
Indus civilisation be located on the 
banks of what some identify as the 
Sarasvati river. This would allow it to 
be called the Sarasvati civilisation, 
further evoking a Vedic source. 


A history having been invented; 


the next question is how it is to be 
implemented? It is being imple- 
mented at two levels. One is the level 
of projecting this kind of history 
through research institutions and the 
other is through the school curriculum. 
It has taken on the dimensions of a 
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campaign with the full involvementof 
the agencies of the Human Resource 
Development Ministry. ` 

Research centres have now been 


staffed with those who have an ideo- _ 


logical commitment to Hindutva his- 


' tory. The Council and supervisory 


positions in the Indian Council for 
Historical Research in Delhi and their 
research projects are also oriented to 
the same kind of history. Among the 
new members they tried toappointan 
engineer in the guise of a historian to 
replace an established historian of 
early India who was critical of their 
changes. The public outcry against 
this appointment where doubts were 
raised about his academic credentials 
andhis bigoted writing against Chris- 
tians and Muslims, led to his being 


dropped. Such an appointment gives. 


nocredibility to the Council. 


WW... earlier the ICHR used 
to finance a variety of historical orga- 
nisations, attempts are now being 
made to exclude those that support 
secular history which is dismissed by 
the ICHR as being left-wing history. 
The IAS in Shimla now has research 
projects that focus on ancient Hindu 
civilisation and more particularly 
Vedic culture, other aspects of history 
receiving far less attention. 

Theseinterventions by the min- 
istry have been politicised by state- 
ments to the effect that earlier these 
institutions were under the control of 
left-wing academics so now it is the 
turn of the right-wing academics. If 
the debate is formulated in terms of 


` leftist and rightist historians then each 


time the party in power changes, the 
curriculum and the syllabus will also 
have to change. History is not a shut- 
tlecock that can be thrown back and 
forth in accordance with the views of 


- governments. It also means that since 


procedures are not being observed, 


not only the curriculum but also the 


t 


research programmes will change. And 
thisis precisely what has happened. 
Excuse after excuse is made to 
prevent the publication of certain 
volumes of documents already in the 
press, as part of the project entitled, 
“Towards Freedom’. It was first said 
thatthey had notbeen properly edited, 
then that there were no indexes, and 
now they have to be cleared by yet 
anothercommittee although they have 
already beencleared. А source quoted 
from the ICHR states that the real 
reason was to prevent the publication 
of documents which make it apparent 
that the Hindu Mahasabha was col- 
laborating with the British. ` 
' Procedures of functioning as 
they have been laid down and fol- 
lowed earlier, should continue to be 
followed. There is also a need for res- 
pecting the professional training in a 
discipline and ensuring that profes- 
sionally trained people are appointed 
to the agencies that determine edu- 
cation. Is it just a coincidence that in 
educationalinstitutions including the 
NCERT, recent appointmerits are said 
to beof RSS party cadres? | 


T. other action relating to institu- 
tions is of course even more high- 
handed. It takes the formofarbitrarily 
shutting down institutions of research 
as and when:the government wishes 
to do so. An example of this is the sud- 
den closing of the Kerala Council of 
Historical Research six months after 
it was founded. This is particularly 
unacceptable given the fact that there 
has been a growing interest in regional 
history and the historians working on 
Kerala hàve been activein developing 
research activities. [This decision was 
reversed through a judgment of the 
court.] Recently the BJP in Madhya 
Pradesh has attacked the scientific pro- 
grammes of Eklavya, an educational 
NGO that produces school level books 
on the sciences and social sciences, 


and itis to be closed. For all its claims 
toendorsing secularism, the Congress 
Party in practice, seems to be sympa- 


thetic to the Sangh Parivar. If these . 


closures become a pattern it will be 
disastrous for research and forasecu- 


larinvestment in Indian society. 


S hutting down an institution is a 
sign of extreme insecurity on the part 
of those who do so. By way of contrast, 
eventhough the ICHR is now manned 
by those who are sympathetic to 
Hindutva history, the rest of us as his- 
torians are not demanding the closing 
of the Council but are trying to point 
out that it should include historians 
reflecting a wider range of views. 
Given that there are attempts to sub- 
stitute mainstream history with pro- 
paganda, it is all the more necessary to 
have independent bodies to counter- 
actthe hegemony ofthe propaganda. 

Toargue that Marxist historians 
when placed in charge of institutions 
bring about a hijacking of history to 
left-wing ideology, isà view resulting 
from anunfamiliarity with Indian his- 
torical research of the last 50 years.- 
The most wide-ranging debate on pre- 
modern Indian history has been the 
debate on whetherornotthere had been 
feudalism in India. D.D. Kosambi's 
understanding of feudalism deviated 
fromthe model of the strictly Marxist 
feudal mode of production. Many of 
us were inspired by Kosambi's work, 
yetthe histories we have written don't 
necessarily follow only his line of 
thought. 

The major critiques of the feu- 
dal mode were initiated by Marxist 
historians and were later added to by 
non-Marxists. What resulted fromthis 


: debate has been the exploration of 


many areas of Indian history in terms 
of the natüre of the state, polity, 
economy and religion that have given 
us immense insights into our past. 
Some ofthe universities and research 
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institutions in Bengal funded by the 
Left Front government have worked 
on Marxist analyses of history, but 


.have also published equally thought 


provoking critiques. 

The confrontation among histo- 
rians today is not between leftist and 
rightist historians, nor over establish- 
ing a Marxist view of history, as is 
crudely stated by some, but over the 
right to debate interpretations of his- 
tory. There cannot be a single, defini- 
tive, official history. Such adefinition 
of history is restricted to those for 
whom being a historian is merely an 
end to getting a government job. If 
some of us feel that Hindutva history 
isless history and more mythology we 
should have the right to say so, with- 
out being called ‘intellectual terror- 
ists’ and being threatened with airest 
and being putdown. Inthe final analy- 
sis, history isanintellectualenterprise 
and does have an intellectual dimen- 
sion in its understanding of the past, 
however much Hindutva ideology 
may try and preventthat. 


В... to changing the Hindutva 
interpretation of history isthe attempt 
to-give a single definition to Indian 
culture the roots of which are said to 
lie in Vedic foundations. This annuls 
the notion of a multicultural society. It 
destroys the sensitive and variant rela- 
tions that have existed throughout 
Indian history between dominantcul- 
tures and regional cultures. This sen- 
sitivity is particularly important today 
in forging cultural identities that are 
subcontinental but at the same time 
incorporate the articulations of the 
region. These are the demands of a 
federal or near federal polity. 

Let me illustrate this. If the new 
school curriculum is to consist of what 
has been recommended by the minis- 
try,children are now going tobe taught 
Vedic Maths, Sanskrit, the glories of 
Vedic culture, Yoga and conscious- 
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ness and a mish-mash of subjects 
under the rubric of Social Studies. This 
may be well motivated — although I 
doubt that—but itis inadequate for any 
exploration of knowledge or of cop- 
ing with the complexities of our times 
and our aspirations. Where would a 
young person go looking for good jobs 
if all that he or she knows anything 
about is Vedic culture. Vedic culture 
is fine in its own place, but it is not a 
substitute for modern knowledge of 
various kinds. 


Tis changes have not been sub- 
jected to the normal rules of the min- 
istry, hitherto observed by other 
governments. So the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, which is required 
to meet to discuss and pass any modi- 
fications of the curriculum, has not 
been called, and has therefore not 
passed the new curriculum frame- 
work. Thus the changes take on the 
character of being illegitimate if the 
rules of the ministry are still tenable. 
Nevertheless the ministry and its 
agencies are going ahead and paying 
no attention to procedures. Perhaps 
this is their definition of an effective 
government. The Supreme Court 
passed a stay order since the changes 
have not been approved by the CABE 
[since vacated]. 

Let’s look at this curriculum in 
the context of literacy and education. 
The highest literacy percentages 
today are in Kerala, Himachal Pradesh 
and Mizoram all sustaining very dif- 
ferent societies. To what extent should 
the difference be taken into considera- 
tion when drawing up a syllabus? 
Growing up in Kerala or in Himachal 
Pradesh have different requirements 
and some of these have to be conceded. 

Kerala has a culture of wet rice 
cultivation with lineally organised 
homesteads, of horticulture in the pro- 
duction of pepper and spices, fisher- 
ies and maritime trade. Himachal has 


none of these. Its villages are nucle- 
ated, pastoralism is common and the 
crops and their cultivation are differ- 
ent. Himachal has religious sects 
largely drawing on Puranic Hinduism 
and to a smaller extent populations of 
Sikhs, Buddhists and Muslims. Kerala 
has a variant on these and has large 
populations of Muslims and Chris- 
tians going back to early times. The 
language of Kerala, Malayalam, is 
entirely different from the Punjabi, 
Dogriand Tibetan of Himachal. Some. 
basic educational demands therefore 
will also be different and such differ- 
ences. have to be woven into the cur- 
riculum. 

‘But what they do have in com- 
mon are the aspirations that result 
from education. Schooling and cur- 
riculum would need to have some rela- 
tionship with the local context and 
ethos-and some regional concerns. 
The question would be how best these 
can be introduced without denying the 
importance of national concerns. Edu- 
cational curriculum has to be such that 
regional concerns are recognised as 
an intrinsic part of those that are of 
national interest. This would ultimately 
be more viable than forcing everyone 
to conform to atop-down pattern. 


[. we agree that we аге a society of 
many cultures then the presence of 
the many should be registered. This 
can only be done through centres of 
research.with a regional orientation. 
This does not mean only the histories 
of the current dominant communities 
or castes in a region but a discussion 
of the interface of the cultures of a 
region. The danger today is that in an 
effort to restrict history to that of the 
upper caste Hindu – аѕ seems to be the 
game plan of the central government 
— the richness of the many other cul- 
tures will be eliminated. This makes 
it necessary to have state councils of 
historical research where the regional 
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variation can be articulated and at 
the same time can interface with the 
national. It also makes it necessary 
for the curriculum in the states to be 
‘worked out in association with the 
State Councils of Education, Research 
and Training. | 


|. replacing history with Social Stu- 
dies we thought that perhaps some of 
these ideas reflecting the presence of 
varying cultures would find aplace in 
the syllabus. But the syllabus has no 
sensitivity tothe varying requirements 
of different parts of the country. The 
new Social Studies syllabus is a pack- 
age consisting of some history, eco- 
nomics, civics and geography. For all 
its modern-sounding jargon, the his- 
tory syllabus derives froma 19th cen- 
tury, colonially 'oriented outline of 
history. It is a body of information 
rather than a method of critical enquiry 
aboutthe past. Itis substantially a list- 
ing of dynastic history and moves 
away from the kind of history that 
has in the last 50 years advanced our 
understanding ofthe past. | 
There is no evidence that any 
academic discussion on history or 
on the pedagogy of writing textbooks, 
preceded the drawing up of the sylla- 
busorthe writing of the new textbooks. 
And it is all being done clandestinely 
in a cloak and dagger fashion. There 
is a refusal to reveal the names of the 
authors of the new textbooks nor of 
any historians that may have been con- 
sulted — perhaps no historians were 
consulted. This is a contrast to the 
complete transparency that was 
observed when the previous NCERT 
textbooks were being drafted and a 
number of known historians were 
involved in discussing their content 
` апа there were consultations with 
teachers teaching history in schools. 
The minister has stated that the heads 
of various religious organisations 
would vet the history textbooks, al- 


though we are not told who they are. 
This predicts the kind of narratives we 
can expect in the textbooks and again 
challenges the discipline of history. 

There is a constant repetition of 
the aim being to equip students to face 
challenges with confidence but no 
mention of familiarising students with 
systems of knowledge and enquiry. 
The syllabus remains a heavily North 
Indian centred one with bits added on 
indiscriminately from.a few other 
areas. The original syllabus had 15 
units on ancient India and three on 
medieval India. This met with conside- 
rable criticism, so virtually overnight 
the three were increased to 22. Those 
of us who have worked on syllabuses 
are amazed that such massive changes 
can be introduced so quickly, and one 
wonders whether the exercise is being 
taken at all seriously. 

The Director of the NCERT 
referred to this massive change as a 
‘slight modification’. There are now 
weekly changes being announced 
and it still remains unclear as to what 
exactly the final syllabus will be. Yet 
we are told that the new books will be 
ready to be prescribed in the coming 
school session starting in April. This 
kind of activity suggests a playing 
around with school education, and 
this may damage the education of an 
entire generation of Indian children. 


T. content of the new syllabus for 
school History 1$ predictable. The 
orientation is to focus on the history 
and values of upper caste Hindus. A 
few comments on the portions dealing 
with ancient history will illustrate this. 
А connection is made between the 
Harappan civilisation and the Vedic 
corpus and doubtless in the textbook 
it will be stated that the authors ofthe 
Harappan civilisation and ofthe Vedas 
were identical. Vedic culture is taken 
back to the third millennium BC, a 
good 1500 years earlier than the gene- 


rally accepted date. South India in the 
Shangam age and the prehistory of 
North-East India are bundled together 
in the same unit and one is mystified 
as to what the connection might be. 
Another unit is concerned with 
the germination of Upanishadic 
thought and would date to 600 BC. 
The claim that this was the contribu- 
tion of India to world philosophy at 
that time is pure invention. The chrono- 
logy jumps back and forth through 
the syllabus and will obviously con- 
fuse the student. The Gupta dynasty 
is described as attempting to unite 
India, even though it made little impact 
on the history of the peninsula. The 
period after Harsha in the 7th century 
ADis said to be a period of small king- 
doms. This is particularly laughable 
when one thinks of the size of king- 
doms at this time and this notion of 
course echoes the views of British 
administrator historians of a hundred 
years ago, suchas Vincent Smith. 


S... months back a great hue and 
cry was raised to prepare the ground 
forreplacingtheexisting NCERTtext- 
books with new ones. The NCERT, 
the CBSE and the Ministry of HRD, 
behaved in a fashion that can only be 
described as unbefitting to govern- 
ment organisations. It was claimed 
that a number of statements made in 
the various existing NCERT text- 
books had offended the sentiments 
of various religious groups. There- 
fore orders were issued that these 
passages were to be deleted from the 
books and further, that their subject 
matter was not even to be discussed 
in class with students. 
Thusforexample, references to 
the eating of beef by Vedic Aryans or 
expressing doubtaboutthe historicity 
of Rama were offensivetothe Hindus; 
a reference to an'English source stat- 
ing that Guru Tegh Bahadur indulged 
in plunder was offensive to the Sikhs; 
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not dating Mahavira to remote antiq- 
uity was offensive to the Јаіпаѕ: and 
that the Jats carried out raids in the 
countryside of Haryanaand Rajasthan 
was offensiveto the Jats. 

Most interesting was the order 
to delete reference to the caste sys- 
tem and the statement that the varna 
scheme was the creation of the brah- 
mans. There is now a ban on discuss- 
ing the origins and history of caste in 
schoolsusingthe NCERT books. This 
sounds preposterous, but there it is. 
There is no intention of discussing the 
eating of beef in Vedic times or why it 
is important to provide this informa- 
tion in a book on ancient history. The 
government decrees what the history 
is to be, and soit shall be. 


Ti: deletioh of passages from the 
books and the ban on discussion raises 


a number of issues of various kinds, 


pertaining to the rights of individuals 
and the ethics of government institu- 
tions. It is clearly stated in a distinct 
clause of the contract signed between 
the authors of the textbooks and the 
NCERT that no changes can be made 
without the permission of the author. 
The contract therefore has been vio- 
lated by the NCERT. At a wider level 
this is also an infringement of copy- 
right. But the government could not 
care less about having dishonoured a 
contract and therefore behaved in an 
unethical fashion. 

As for the CBSE decision that 
these subjects are not to be discussed 
in class, this undermines the very 
foundation of an educational system. 
The purpose of education is to enable 
achild to explore knowledge and this 
means giving priority to critical en- 
quiry. Knowledge does not consist of 
abody ofinformationto be memorised 
and passed on. That is the concept of 
education in the sishu mandirs and 
madrassas and such like. A modern 
education demands questioning, skep- 
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ticism and an ability to think inde- 
pendently and to link information. 
What then should we think of as 
the process of ensuring a transition of 
knowledge that is independent and 
draws on critical enquiry. It would 
seem that no dialogue is possible with 
government agencies. We have there- 
fore to think of alternate strategies. 


A. one level one would have to 
work towards establishing councils of 
historical research in the various states 
so that regional histories can be treated 
inaseriously professional manner and 
not be reduced to being dependent on 
the patronage of those in power. His- 
torical records are no longer limited to 
files in state archives. Over the last 
century the sources of history have 
been extended to include a vast range 
of material that tells us about our past. 
The range, apart from official docu- 
ments, includes archaeology, linguis- 
tics, inscriptions, coins, monuments, 
documents of professional groups 
and of private families, and the oral 
tradition. 

This range means that state- 
ments about the past have to draw 
from a multiplicity of records and if 
they contradict each other this may be 
the source of anew illumination about 
authorship and audience. All-these 
records have to be preserved – not just 
the state archives and gazetteers. This 
can only be done by state councils, 
properly organised and financed and 
carrying out research into and preserv- 
ing historical material. And it should 
be the function of these councils to act 
in dialogue with those responsible for 
drawing up the history syllabus and 
curriculum for schools. 

At another level it would be 
required of independent historians to 
be more involved in the teaching of 
history in schools—at least in terms of 
drawing up analternate and viable syl- 
labus to that of the NCERT, based on 


both professional expertise and peda- 
gogy. This would not be an innovation 
as there are groups that have been 
doing just this and in some cases their 
textbooks have been used very effec- 
tively in state schools as well as pri- 
vate schools. The example of the 
Eklavya group comes to mind. Their 
work will have to be revived and con- 
tinued despite the assault onthem. 
Civil society will now have to 
take the initiative in planning educa- 


tional centres. The availability of | 


more than a single textbook would 
provide a challenge to those that are 
anxious to restrict the writing of text- 
books to a single source and thereby 
control knowledge. If such textbooks, 
different from those produced by 
NCERT are reliable, friendly to young 
readers and cheaply available, such an 
alternative system might be an excel- 


` lent outcome of the present crisis. 


Giventhehigh return ontextbook pub- 
lishing, there might even be a compe- 
tition among publishers to acquire 
rights to publishing such books. - 


|. some ways the most serious chal- 
lenge is the closing down of discus- 
Sion since it is an attempt to close the 


mind. Thisis nota matter that concerns. 


history alone, asitisequally important 
toall human sciences —be itthe huma- 
nities, the sócial sciences or other 
Sciences. This is a frontal attack on 
knowledge and as professionals 
engaged in the furtherance of know- 
ledge, it seen; to me that we have 


no choice but to oppose it. The world | 


has moved on since the colonialism 
ofthe 19th century and we have come 
to value independent thinking. There 
are enough historians in this country 
that will continue to write independ- 
ently. There will be enough historical 
concerns growing out of the multi- 
ple cultural aspects of our society, to 


ensure that the Indian mind is never 


closed. 


ЖА 


& 


TWO young brothers, friends of mine, 
perfectly nice teenagers. Bright, curi- 
ous, cheerful, confidenttypes. Obses- 
sed with sports, particularly cricket. 
Idolize a certain Sachin. All of which 
makes them much like every: other 
teenager, much asteenagers are meant 
tobe. 

Butthere’s one out-of-tune note. 
Every now and then, they ask me to 
jointhemin their small compound for 
some cricket, just the three of us with 
abat and arubber ball. P mat the point 
that I dread saying yes. Because while 
I go out expecting a session of simply 
bowling and batting, running around 
a bit on my creaking legs, what hap- 
pens is anything but. 

We begin with endless argu- 
: ments about the rules. Ts this to be a 
Test match or a one-dayer? The play- 
ing conditions differ, depending. If it’s 


The burden of cricket 


DILIP D'SOUZA 


a one-dayer, how many overs to each 
side? And in either case, will it be a 
series or a one-off thing? Since there 


are three of us, do we play each for - 


himself? Ortwo againstone, in which 
case who partners with whom? This 


is a vital concern because I am рег-` 


ceived as either a very weak ora very 
strong player — I hàven't fathomed 
which, though I suspect the former — 
and thus one team will be seriously 
handicapped. 

Then we have to decide what 
constitutes a catch, should we allow 
one-bounce catches? What about if it 
bounces off the wall? What about off 
the wall, then off the ground? And 
there'sthe sticky question ofruns. One 
run if it hits the wall on the bounce, 
two if directly; into the lawn behind 
the bowler gets no runs, but hitting 
directly into the lawn means you're 
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out. Then no one must bowl really 
fast, though just how fast that means 
is left vague. Also, you can't hit the 
ball really hard, though just how hard 
that means is also left vague. 

- . As you can tell, negotiating all 
this takes forever, even though it was 
done the previous time we played, and 
the time before that. And heaven help 
us all if the little tyke from next door 
comes out to play, as he usually does. 
The appearance of a fourth player 
meansacomplete revision ofthe rules, 
in this case to allow for the patroniz- 
ing view of the tyke as a cricketing 
novice. (He isn’t). 


S. while all this gets hammered 


` out, P m standing there for upwards of 


15 minutes, bouncing the ball in my 
hand, waiting to simply chuck it at a 
batsman. Any batsman will do. Heck, 
a bat by itself will do. Гт waiting to 


simply play. When we finally do, it’s. 


with a sort of grim purpose, no quar-. 
ter given and every ball, every shot, 
contentiously argued. “You bowled 
that one too fast.’.“ You hitit too-hard.’ 
‘That shot didn’t hit the wall, it only 
hit this pipe on the wall, so you don’t 
getarun.' "Why not?’ ‘Don’tstand on 
the pitch.’ 

For me, the last straw was the 
time we went to play at dusk. Fun to 
play in near darkness, or зо thought. 
Me and the tyke versus the brothers. 
When we batted, I was startled to hear 
them actually instructing each otherto 
flight the ball high, sotyke.andI would 
not see it against the inky sky. Thus 
we would not be able to score. Thus 
they'd win. (They had batted first, 
when there was still some light. When, 
more importantly, tyke and I hadn't 


thought to float our deliveries dozens. 


of feet into the air). It worked like a 
charm: I didn't see a single ball as it 
descended from darkness on high. 
We didn’t score. They won. 

They ‘won.’ 


India 2002 


With these two otherwise affec- 
tionate souls, it’s never just a game, 
never just simple playing. It’s always, 
something to be won. 


W. I’m getting at here, if some- 


what long-windedly, is the way we 
have come to see cricket; and how 
these two approached our play ses- 
sions is a tiny, but just maybe instruc- 
tive, example. It’s our view of the 
game that produced recent disruptions 
of more momentous matches than 
flailing in the compound. And just 
maybe too, there are connections bet- 
ween that crude crowd behaviour and 
our pained relationship with Pakistan, 
our very idea of ourselves as Indians. 
Tenuous connections, perhaps you 


` think, but let’s see. 


To a cricket fan who dropped 
into India for the first time in Novem- 
ber 2002, the disruptions of three 
matches with the West Indies would 


` have come as a-mystery. What pos- 


sessed the baboons in the stands who 
decided to throw bottles onto the 
ground, stones at the players? When I 
tried to answer that question, I wan- 
dered into a thicket of questions and 
thoughts, mulling over all kinds of 
issues. Now I’ musually wary, when I 
write, of embarking on hand-wringing 
about our Indian situation. But to me, 
these disruptions seemed.to say such 
alot about us, circa 2002. To me, they 
were a kind of marker of where we 
are today. | 

So really, what possessed the 
baboons? 

-It made no sense. True, in the 
first match, the disruption was trig- 
gered by one disastrous over near the 
end of the game that probably put the 
West Indians ahead. Buteven so; over- 
all it had been ап entertaining game 


filled with fine Indian performances. 


In ali three matches, the Indians bat- 


ted extremely well; in the third, they . 


batted spectacularly. And even if the 


West Indies won the first two, they 
were close, exciting games all the way. 
The third saw a thrilling West Indies 
batting display, only for it to be over- 
shadowed by an even more exhilarat- 
ing show from Ganguly and Sehwag 
that was taking India inexorably to 
victory: at the time the match had to 
be called off, India was so far ahead 
of the equation as to make a win a mere 
formality. 

So it wasn't that India played 
badly. Nor werethe games dull, oh no. 
Nor can [really swallow the explana- 
tion some papers front-paged after 
the third game — that betting syndi- 
cates, who stood to lose а great deal of 
money because of the looming Indian 
win, instigated the disruption. 


О. reason for scepticism about 
the betting explanation is that, under 
the Duckworth-Lewis rules for inter- 


ruptions, India was awarded the. 
` match-It’s too much to expect that the 


syndicates were unaware of those 
rules, unaware that the game, if inter- 
rupted when it was, would be awarded 
to India. But more than that, I am ter- 
minally suspicious of theories that 
blame some amorphous, invisible vil- 
lain for an event — like railway inquir- 
ies that pronounce that an accident 
happened because of 'saboteurs'. 
Such explanations, it seems to me, 
only let the guilty — like stone-throw- 
ers, like lax railway inspectors, like 


-~ policemen who should have been 


watchingthe crowd and acting swiftly 
at the first signs of trouble — escape 
punishment. Let's blame some shad- 
owy match-fixers instead! 

No, it doesn't swim. So again, 
why the stone-throwing? 

In the end, there's only one 
explanation I can come up with. It has 
to do with the sullen, prickly, hyper- 
but pseudo-nationalism we have been 
taught to believe in over the years in 
India.Ithastodo withthe way wehave 


E 


t 


drenched cricket, the only sport in 
which wehavetruly world-class play- 
ers. And it has to do with the immense 
expectations from cricket that such a 
brand of nationalism breeds in us. You 
put it all together, and crowd disrup- 
tion is something that was waiting to 


happen. 


T. the feeling I noticed in my 
young cricketing friends: the desire 
to win outstripped any desire to have 
fun. Cricket has become like that for 
us Indians. It's notenough to want to 
see athrilling game filled with robust 
athleticism from both sides, for what 
if India loses? Tension and excitement 
are not the point, winning is. 

When I was following the Kol- 
kata Test against the West Indies with 
the brothers, I expressed disgust that 
Indian captain Ganguly chose to play 
out a draw on the last day instead of 
declaring and pressing for a result. 


Sure, the West Indies might have 


won. But so might India, and the se- 
ries was already won anyway. In any 
case, it would have made for far more 
exciting cricketthan the dull draw the 
players went through the motions to 
complete. But my anger about the 
meandering proceedings brought only 
bewilderment from the pair. Unable 
to comprehend that I might actually 
allow for the possibility, they asked in 


wonder: ‘Do you wantIndiatolose?' | 


No, I didn’t want India.to lose. 
But far less did I want to watch mean- 
ingless cricket. Whatever the result, 
even a West Indies victory — if it had 


come at the end of a swashbuck- ` 


ling day’s cricket, I would have app- 
Jauded it. 

After the disrupted Jamshedpur 
game, a dejected Viv Richards, that 
swaggering West Indian hero of the 
game, touched on this very theme ina 
Times of India column: 

[D]uring my playing days, Indian 
crowds had the reputation of loving 


their cricket and applauding even vis- 
iting players. I have scored afew runs 
in these parts, and I remember crowds 
applauding me whenever I reached a 
personal milestone. 

Sadly, the current spectators don t 
seemto love cricket, only Indian cric- 
keters. I am saddened to note that no 
one claps when a West Indian reaches 
а 50 ortakes a wicket. One would not 
have guessed that Sarwan had reached 
ahalf-century at Jamshedpur because 
thecrowd simply ignored it. 


H.. did we turn to this graceless 
surliness, and what longing for victory 
demands it? What twisted patriotism 
demands it? Of course we all want to 
win. But not only must India win, 


somehow it has also become patriotic | 


to want India to win above all else. 
Certainly above such things as app- 
lauding a player from the other team 
—how can a true Indian do that? Deep 
in your very marrow, you must feel a 
burning, fervent desire for an Indian 


cricket victory — or.you are not fully. 


Indian. Noristhisa mere opinion from 
anobscure writer: Indian leaders who 
style themselves 'staunch' national- 
ists regularly speak in just such terms 
aboutcricket. 

Move on to something else 
aboutthis particular flavour of nation- 
alism. Ifitrests on anything, it’s onthe 
idea that Indians have been ill-treated 
by the rest of the world, that India 
never gets its rightful due. Whether 
colonialism or the great American 
courtship of Pakistan, whether Mughal 


rule or our yearning to be on the Secu- | 


rity Council: we have been uniquely 
victimized through history and no- 
body pays attention to all our HERE 
eous claims today. 

I don't know how many dreary 
articles I' ve read on these lines. Par- 
ticularly since 9/11, they invariably 
nurse an injured annoyance that the 


US has allied with Pakistan in the 


famous war on terror. ‘Is it not ridicu- 
lous,’ asks an S.S. Bankeshwar in 
Freedom First, ‘that [Bush] should 
seek the help of Pakistan, the father 
of Islamic terrorism and the Taliban 
movement, and the sponsor of Islamic 


terrorism in Kashmir, to root out glo- . 


bal terrorism in the world?’ | 
The subtext here is that the US 
should have sought the help of India; 
that we are their natural ally. Our 
experience with terrorism over the 
years is just what the US felt after 
September 11, so why does the US 
turn away from us? There's an incre- 


` asing frustration, evident even in 


Bankeshwar's words, with the beha- 
viour of the US; more generally, with 
what we see as the world's indiffer- 
ence to our victimhood. Is there any 
country that has suffered as much 
fromterrorism as we have?. 


B... irritation that the world 


takes no note of our suffering and ~ 


aspirations, we routinely hold out- 
siders responsible foreverything that’s. 
wrong in India. One Rajeev Srinivasan 
once put it this way a few years ago 
on rediff.com: ‘The external factors 
in India’s case have been crucial: As a 


result of invasions, our cultural fabric . 


has been damaged; the self-sufficient 
village economy of old has been utterly 
destroyed; and through outright theft of' 
capital, we have been impoverished 
beyond measure. It is at best naive and 
at worst criminal to ignore these ground 
realities: foreigners have not been good 
for India.’ 

Those scheming foreigners! 

For all they have done to us, we 
are sure, the world owes us one. Or 
three. And since they show no signs 


of paying up, we'll throw things at - 


them. Or at least, ‘them’ as embodied 


in overseas cricket players. Let them. р 


suffer the slings and arrows and. 


water-bottles of our outraged sensi-, : 


Mem 


bilities. 
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Nor need it stop there. The West 
Indians have even been castigated 
for ‘overreacting’ to being hit. Natu- 
rally. Niranjan Shah, President of the 
Saurashtra Cricket Association and 
thus incharge of the abandoned match 
at Rajkot, expressed astonishment 


that ‘a stray bottle thrown at a player ` 


can lead to the game being aborted... 
[the West Indians] should have taken 
the stray incident in their stride.’ Even 


ex-cricketers — who surely should : 


know better — jumped on the blame- 
the-West Indians bandwagon. ‘[Y]ou 
can’t get seriously injured by a glass 
bottle,’ said Navjyot Sidhu. As if we 
should explore what will indeed seri- 
ously injure a player. Yes, what’s a 
mere bottle chucked here and there? 
Niranjan Shah managed to take 
this exercise in blaming the victim a 
step further still. The West Indian 
(over)reaction, he said, would ‘рго- 
voke more such incidents in the future 
because the crowds would know one’ 
bottle can sabotage a match.’ | 


b d see, not only must the West 
Indians have things thrown at them, 
notonly mustthey beblamed for over- 
reacting, but they have been warned: 
even before it happens, any further 
violence is already their fault. 

Again, Viv Richards put his 


finger on the trutli. 'AsfarasTamcon- 


cerned,’ he wrote in the Times of 
India on November 15, ‘accusing us 
of over-reaction is merely an attempt 
by certain officials to defend their 
turf after failing to provide adequate 
security.’ 

But who will listen to Richards? 


Afterall, if we blame the foreigner for : 


every Indian ill, there’s a smooth tran- 
sition from there to blaming him for 
making us throw stuff at him. Really, 
what’s a mere bottle thrown at these 


‚ people? Why should they complain if 


it hits them, these fellows who ‘have 
not been good for India?’ 


India 2002 


Richards made a point that I 
passed over above: that our specta- 
tors ‘don’t seem to lové cricket, only 
Indian cricketers.’ Now that, I think 
he’s got wrong. When we weigh them 
down with our burden of hopes and 


expectations, when we can interest . 


ourselves only in their victories, 
when we disrupt matches — I wonder, 
isthisloveforIndiancricketers? What 
brand of love calls for flinging things 
atopposing players? К 

No, this is just sullen thuggery 
wrapped in phony nationalism, gar- 


nished with the equally phony bow 
of ‘love’ for our cricketers and their 


game. 


А. the final ingredientin this taw- 
dry cocktail of cricket and nationalism 
is, of course and always, Pakistan. 
Pakistan, the country we love to des- 
pise; whose presence to our west, we 
think, looms like a dismal nightmare 
over all our ideas about ourselves. 
Every facet of ourcricketing emotion 
is magnified several-fold when we 
play Pakistan; is magnified precisely 
because it is Pakistan. Is there an 
Indian cricket fan who does not 
know, and quails as he remembers, 


that Javed Miandad once hit a six off 
` the last ball to beat India; to plunge-a 


country into doubt about its very soul? 
Which is why Miandad’s last 


cricket match for Pakistan was. 


another marker of sorts. ' 

Bangalore, the 1996 World Cup 
quarterfinal between India and Paki- 
stan. Not surprisingly — given the 
occasion, the stakes and the traditi- 
onal tensions of a game between two 
deadly rivals —this was another match 
in which the crowd threw stuff at play- 
ers. (Violence erupted at our next 
match аз well, the semifinal in Kolkata 
that was abandoned and awarded to 
Sri Lanka). Аз India, batting first, 
neared the end of its innings, Ajay 
Jadeja began a spectacular assault on 


Wagar Younis. The raining fours and 
sixes sent the crowd into such delirium 
that they flung things at the Pakista- 
nis fielding near the boundary. Of 
course. | | 


В. the telling moment came dur- 
ing the Pakistani innings, when 
Міаћаай, : an aging shadow of his 
six-hitting^self, was out. In ‘War 
Minus Thé Shooting’, his provocative 
account-of that World Cup, Mike 


"Marqusee writes of Miandad walk- 
ing off: 


The flags waved as never before. At 
last, the man who hit the six heard 
round the world had got his comeup- 
pance, and [the crowd] offered no 
applause (some even booed) as one of 
the greats of modern batsmanship 
exited the international stage. [They] 
were consumed with vindictive glee 
at the fall of an ancient énemy. Nation- 
alism had drowned out sentiment. In 
the clubhouse, Ram [Guha, the cricket 
historian] rose, alone, to cheer him. ° 
"Whatare you clapping for?' the man 
in the seat next to him demanded. “You 
should applaud him too;’ Ram ans- 
wered, ‘he is а truly great player and 
none of us shall ever see him again.’ 
The reply was terse and put an end to 
the conversation: ‘Thank God I shall 
never see the bastard again.’ 

How did we come to this grace- 
less surliness? On at least one recent 
evening І found myself wondering, as 
I flailed blindly with my bat, if it has 
distant roots in balls that fall through 
thenightair. ` 

‘All cricket contests carry а 
burden of meanings imposed by 
events outside the field of play,’ muses ` 
Marqusee. ‘But [Miandad’s final 
match] carried more п its fair 
share.’ 

Like that Bangalore match, the ` 
Jamshedpur, Nagpur and Rajkot dis- 
ruptionscarried burdens too. How will 
we bearthem? i 


ы? 


е! 


ТНЕ Vajpayee government's resolve. . 


to link up all major rivers of the coun- 
try, if acted upon, will go down in 
history as the millennial folly. This 
is because it defies all ecological, 
politico-economic and human cost 


-considerations and its dimensions are 


unprecedentedly massive. Nowhere 
in the world has there ever been a 


project of this magnitude and com- . 


plexity. 

The prime minister and the 
parliamentarians who greeted his 
announcement with eclat probably 
think that if there can be a network of 
roadways, why not a network of riv- 
ersas well. This reflects lack ofthink- 
ing about the characteristics of the 
country's basic resources — soils, riv- 
ers, estuaries, mountains-and forests 
and the peculiarities of the climatic 
conditions as also their interactions. 

No doubt, Sir Arthur Cotton, 
who had originally conceived the idea 


of networking the rivers for inland - 


navigation and K.L. Rao, whorevived 
the idea in the eighties for purposes 


The millennial folly 


SAILENDRA NATH GHOSH 


of irrigation and power, were both 
world-class engineers. Butengineers 
oiten fail to perceive the wider issues 
involved. : : 

‘Before coming to a decision, the 


- government ought to have addressed 
. itselfto afew crucial questions: Which 


are the water-surplus areas of the 
country? Except for the Brahmaputra 
basin in North East India, is there any 
area which is really water surplus? Do 


.notthe Ganga water-fed states, which 


get flooded during the rainy season, 
suffer from water scarcity during the 
dry season? Whatare the basic reasons 
for the alternating phenomena of 
flooding and scarcity? 

_.How correct is the prevailing 
concept of irrigation? Except paddy 
and sugarcane, is any other crop high 


in-water demand? Do not the other 


crops require just moisture, as distinct 
from flow irrigation? Is not irrigation, 
beyondthe very frugal, ruinous to soil? 
Is the practice of cultivating rice after 
rice in the same year not an invitation 
tolongtermsalinity and barrenness? 
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Neither Karnataka, nor Tamil 
Nadu, nor Andhra Pradesh are so 
deficient in rainfall as Rajasthan or 
Gujarat. Nevertheless, why is the 
demand for importing water from 
anotherregion more vociferous there? 
Is it not due to the cropping patterns 
oftheirlarge landholders whose only 
concern is money profits at the cost 
of the health of their soils? Since the 
drought affected state of Rajasthan 
will not be a beneficiary of the link- 
up, will it have to be treated as a hope- 
less case? Have we cared to assess 
the impact of flow irrigation from the 
Indira Gandhi Canal on the soils of 
Rajasthan? Although we take pride 
in the green it has produced, are we 
not simultaneously experiencing an 
increase in salinity in this arid region’s 
soils which will hurt us for centuries 
tocome? 


W. we talk of linking up all 


major rivers, how will we link-up the 


. Brahmaputra with the Ganga in the 


face of Bangladesh’s refusal to allow 
the digging of a link canal through 


- its territory? If we want to achieve the 


link-up of these two mighty rivers 
only through India’s territorial space, 
whatare the formidable technological 
challenges involved and their cost 
implications? Have not East Bihar and 
West Bengal been complaining about 
insufficient water supply from the 
Ganga? Will not this projectaggravate 
their sense of grievance and accentu- 
ate inter-state conflicts? Will not 
Bangladesh, a riparian state, take the 
issue of attenuated supply to the inter- 
national fora? Can we unilaterally 
abrogate the India-Bangladesh Treaty 
of December 1996 on the sharing of 
Ganga waters, under which India had 
undertaken to protect the flows at 
Farakka, which is the sharing point? 
Will not the networking mean a 
flow of pollutants from higher gradi- 
ents to cause distress to lower levels? 


India 2002 


Have there been such spells of 
successive four or five years of drought 
in peninsular India that the problem 
cannot be faced without importing the 
glacial waters of the Himalaya? And, 
if this is indeed the case, how will they 
and the rest of India face the situation 
in future, in the context of the now 
receding snowlines of the Himalaya? 


T. government has for long been 
talking about basin-wise development 
programmes. Does not this scheme 
conflict with that approach? Whilethe 
country is now tending to accept the 
concept of local jal swaraj — the con- 
cept that decentralised methods of 


water harvesting can meet alllegiti- * 


mate water demands — does not this 
grandiose scheme directly militate 
againstthe new awareness? 

There are yet deeper questions. 
Sadly, neither the Union government 


nor any state government provides’ 


any indication of having addressed 
even the above obvious questions. 


And our populist politicos in the dif- ` 


ferent states have developed a pecu- 
liar mindset. They think their job is to 
get more and more water from wher- 


ever they can to enable its use by the ' 


locals for immediate gain whatever 
the longterm consequences. That 
over-irrigation condemned Mesopo- 
tamia in West Asia, once the cradle of 
civilization, to barrenness for the last 
three thousand years, does not deter 


‘them. Few саге to remember that the 


districts of Layalpur, Montgomery 
andSargoda (now in Pakistan), which 
were, half a century back, the show- 
pieces of irrigation-induced pros- 
perity, are now suffering from low 
productivity and having to fight the 
scourge of salinity. 

In our own country, the water- 
logging and soil salinity that we have 
been experiencing in the Bhakra canal 
command area in Punjab and in the 
Sardar Sahayak canal command area 


in U.P. tell the same story. (These are 
the sad facts which Justice B.N. Kirpal 
missed in the judgment in the Sardar 
Sàrovar Dam height case, where he 
waxed eloquenton Punjab'sirrigation 
induced prosperity.) Some years back, 
the FAO estimated that nearly 50 
percent ofthe world's irrigated areas 
had become saline. But the interna- 
tionally recognised authority and 
highly respected soil scientist, Profes- 
sor Kovda, who passed away a decade 
back, had placed the estimate at 80 
percent. Theestimates varied because 
of the nature of irrigation under obser- 
vation (flow irrigation, or tubewell or 
borewell irrigation) and the duration 
of the observation. А 

Deeper questions of ecology 
always get bypassed in our country. 
We rarely try to fathom the various 


functionsofariver—-thatitsfunctions 


are (i) tocarry the salts and toxins from 
the basin to the sea; (ii) to supply sweet 
water to the estuaries so that the inter- 
mingling of sweet and salt water may 
cause a welling up to celebrate the 
emergence of new lives by invigorat- 
ing the reproduction spree of aquatic 
animals fish, seafowls, crabs, oysters 
etc; (iii) to maintain the hydrologic 
cycle; (iv) to carry detritusto the ocea- 
nic phytoplanktons to enable them to 
release the major portion ofthe globe’s 
oxygen to support aerobic life. We 
can impede these functions only at 
our peril. 


A... the fact needs to be grasped: 


that each river's water properties are 
different from those of every other 
river, depending on thecharacteristics 
ofits source, its catchment area and the 
basin as a whole. The difference of 
water properties lies not only in their 
hardness or softness but also mineral 
content, extent of aeration, transpar- 
ency, electro-chemical properties, and 
healing power. On these distinctive 
properties depend the kind of aquatic 


Y 


species they nurture, the varieties of 
insects and birds that hover over their 
water surface and nestle on their 
banks. $^ «v. ON 

The hilsa fish that the Ganga 
water helps spawn is peculiarly its 
own. Dolphins are seen in only a few 
rivers—thattoo, of differing varieties. 
The differences in varieties of birds 
and insects river-wise are also consi- 
derable. This biodiversity 15 impor- 
tant. What value which underwater or 
abovewater species has for maintain- 
ing the web of life or for mankind's 
own welfare, nobody knows. Limited 
study has been done on these aspects, 
river-segment-wise. Inthe USA, when 
the large Tellico Dam was nearing 
completion, despite colossal expendi- 
ture, the courts ordered the abandon- 
ment of the project simply because 
the river was home to the small dart 
fish not present anywhere else. If our 
major rivers are interconnected, many 
species of life will disappear and many 
varieties within each species of fish, 
molluscs, insects, birds and other 
animals will become extinct. The loss 
will be irretrievable. 


L.. us now take a look at some 
already revealed aspects. R.K. Murthy, 
aretiredengineer ofthe Neyvelli Lig- 
nite Corporation, has revealed that 
during Indira Gandhi’s time the 
project was seriously‘discussed and 
given up because of formidable geo- 
graphic-technological hurdles and 
. mind-boggling costs. 

* At Patna, which is the only point 
along the course with a divertible sur- 
. plus, the Ganga flows 200 ft. above 
the mean sea level (MSL). If ithas to 
be linked with any river in the penin- 
sula, the water has to be raised over 
the Vindhyan chain — i.e. to 2860 ft. 
above MSL. Pumping 20,000 cusecs 
of water to that height would have 


required the entire day's power gene- 


rated in the country at thattime.' The 


requirement was estimated at 90,000 
MW ofelectric power. | 
Assuming that the scheme has 
now been so modified that instead of 
lifting the water over the Vindhyan 
heights the waterway is lengthened to 
circumnavigate the mountain ranges, 
even then the costs will be unbearably 
high. Reportedly, the rough figure that 
was mentioned before the Supreme 
Court is a mind-boggling Rs 5,60,000 
crore. No agency anywhere in the 
world would even look at this projec 
for funding. i 


T. modified plan which seeks to 
get Brahmaputra water for the Ganga 
fromManas in Arunachal Pradesh and 
to redirect the flow of the Ganga- 
Mahanadi link from the West/North 
East to South East (by gravity) and 
South of the mountains, and the flow 
of the Mahanadi-Godavari link from 


Бе East to South-West/South (by 


gravity) may look nice on paper. One 
has to exclaim in Shakespearean lan- 
guage, ‘There are many things in 
heavenandearth, Mr River-Diversion 
Engineer, than are dreamt of.in your 


' philosophy: ` 


These engineers would be ad- 
visedto rememberthe fate ofthe erst- 
while Soviet Union's plan to divert the 


, snowmelts of Siberian rivers to feed 


the rivers of Central Asian republics. 
The experiment failed miserably as 
salt water incursion and other forms 
of ecological disaster occurred wher- 
everthecanal came up and the scheme 
hadto be abandoned inthe 1980s. The 
experience in California (USA) of 
interlinking two rivers, too, proved 
deleterious. It caused huge salt build- 
up. Besides, by preventing the water 
from reaching the ocean, it seriously 
affected coastalecology. 

Letus suppose fora moment that 
despite the enormous risks, the coun- 
try decides to take up the interlinking 
project. The cost in terms of human 


displacement will, in that case, be ter- 
rible. In the words of C. Rammanohar 
Reddy: ‘The construction of barrages 
and excavation of thousands of kilo- 
metres of canals will make villages 
disappear, flood towns, and cut 
through millions of hectares of agri- 
cultural lands. It will uproot millions, 
the number exceeding the population 
shifts of Partition.’ 

There is yet another kind of cost. 
Many rivers have already become 
open sewers. In the new set-up, pollu- 
tion control will be even more diffi- 
cult. Hence larger segments of many 
more tivers will turn into drains. 

Evidently, the inter-state’ con- 
flict over Cauvery water has revived 
interest in the interlinking project. But 


“the conflict was caused by the twin 


evils of unsound cropping practices 
and the disuse of traditional and highly 
efficacious rain water harvesting sys- 
tems. The large landholders of the 
Thanjavur delta in Tamil Nadu keep 
insisting on three crops of water inten- 
sive paddy for short term commercial 


-gains. In Karnataka, the farmers of 


Mandya have been cultivating sugar- 


cane, a water intensive cash crop, in 


the name of protecting their agricul- 
tural right. 


p practices are comparable to 
the other distortion — namely, the cul- 
tivation of paddy, the highest water- 
demanding crop, inthe scanty rainfall 
area of Punjab, and the cultivation 


of sugarcane оп a large scale in Maha-. 


rashtra. Before our very eyes, India’s 
fertile soils are marching towards 
salination. The Union and the state 
governments are presiding over this 
march towards ruination. Now, they 
are going further ahead into succumb- 
ing to the myopic.large farmers’ de- 
mand forconnecting the rivers so that 
the latter can grow more cash crops 
unsuited to their soils. Somebody will 
have to write a new Mahabharata of 
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our blind kings acquiescing in the 
conversion of this once fertile coun- 
try intoa vast wasteland. 

I.C. Mahapatra, a noted agrono- 
mist, has suggested an alternative crop 
pattern for Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
requiring minimal water. It will save 
their soil and possibly yield them 
higher income as well as create a bet- 
ter nutritional status forthe people. 

“In non-irrigated (rainfed) areas, 
Karnataka can go in for ragi, jowar, 
bajra, horsegram, redgram, groundnut, 


castor and coconut. In irrigated con- ` 


ditions, itcan choose from sugarcane, 
maize, brinjal, chillies, mulberry, 
tomato, potato, turmeric, ginger, gra- 
pes, banana and betel. In Tamil Nadu, 
62 per cent of the river basin grows 
rice thrice — kuruvai, thaladi, and 
samba. Our study shows that a single 
crop of samba variety will give far 
higher yield than thaladi or kuruvai 
crops. Apart fromrice, the state should 
opt for ragi, groundnut, sesame, cas- 
tor, blackgram, greengram, sugarcane 
andcotton.' (Down to Earth, 15 Nov- 
ember 2002). Ў 


Tias isno pointin engaging in gran- 
diose projects-inviting bankruptcy 
while continuing to kill the preexist- 
ing rainwater harvesting structures 
whose efficacy was acknowledged 
the highest in the world. Today, in Kar- 
nataka, ‘at least 11,000 traditional 
water harvesting structures such as 
tanks and ponds have silted up and 
dried, as the local farming commu- 
nities, which maintained and used 
them, have stopped doing so.’ In Tamil 
Nadu, there had been wonderful 
‘Eries* in large numbers whose effi- 
ciency were the marvels ofthe world's 
experts. These are now suffering neg- 
lect. Besides, Tamil Nadu has been 
destroying the potential of some of its 
rivers by sand quarrying. The sorry 
spectacle of the Qoom river running 


, asanopensewerinthecity of Chennai 
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itself shows how it has been taking 
care of its own water resources. 

Whether in Tamil Nadu, Karna- 
taka or Kutch, there is no need for a 
big project for water. According to 
India's eminent meteorologist, P.R. 
Pisharoty, who passed away three 
months back, ‘If the rainfall over the 
areais merely 50 cm per year, then all 
the water requirements can be met 
by local rainwater harvesting tech- 
niques.’ 


A number of recent experiments 
in the arid zones of Rajasthan and 
several other states have conclusively 
proved that local water harvesting 
techniques can meet all legitimate 
needs. But big project oriented engi- 
neers tend to play down their poten- 
tial. They seem to have succeeded in 
brainwashing the present rulers. The 
‘Link the Rivers’ project is virtual 
repudiation of the decentralised water 
harvesting technologies. It is also the 
denial of the potential of percolation 
tanks which, if resurrected, can help 
cope with successive years of drought 
by preserving water in the under- 
ground, inevaporation-free condition. 
It is also a disavowal of the govern- 


'ment's own advocacy hitherto for 


conjunctive storage of water. Plainly, 
this is surrender to the clamour of 
large landholders who seek to culti- 
vate a series of high water demanding 
crops to the detriment of their soils, 
in their short term interest of money 
profits. ` 

The fundamental problem of 
India’s water resource is the Hima- 
layan snow fed rivers’ rate of siltation, 
which is highestin the world. Because 
of this the raised beds of the rivers are 
unable to hold enough water. This 
maximises the wasteful runoff to the 
sea, causes floods during the rains and 
water shortage during the dry season. 
The primary task, therefore, is to desilt 
and deepen the rivers, re-excavate the 


canals, reforest the Himalaya and all 
other mountain ranges and hills, and 
reforest both sides of the banks from 
their source to the deltas. These basic 
tasks will get sidetracked by the gran- 
diose project of linking up the rivers. 

The government must first 
study (1) which crops are suitable — or 
otherwise — for specific climatic 
conditions; (if) which combination 
of crops, including coarse cereals, 
pulses and oilseeds, is most suitable 
for nutritional needs; and (iii) which 
kind of irrigation and/or drainage is 
suitable thereof. 

While noise is being made about 
great navigation opportunities to be 
provided by the inland water grid, not 
even the first step has been taken for 
encouraging large-scale boat move- 
ment in the existing inland waterways 
tocarry cargo. The water-driven crafts 
are known to be the cheapest mode 
of transportation. Sane thinking will 
also suggest that oil slick spreading 
vessels ought not to be permitted in 
the inland waterways in the interest 
of maintaining purity of water and pre- 
serving aquatic life. 


S. far as the lure of electricity is 
concerned, the first thing that needs to 
belaid down is that electricity supply 
for the burgeoning industries or 
landed estates is counterproductive 
unless foolproof measures are first 
taken to see that no untreated or half- 
treated effluents/sludge is unloaded 
inthe rivers. For these are the agencies 
which have been converting the riv- 
ers into open sewers. 

In view of the ecological, eco- 
nomic and human costs and the likely 
negative consequences of the pro- 
ject, as narrated above, the govern- 
ment would be well advised to retreat 
from this Tughlaqian project. And the 
Supreme Court, in its wisdom, may 
possibly review its own order, suo 
motu, inthe country's interest. 
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Making a difference 


VALMIK THAPAR 


THE forests and wildlife of India suf- 
fered the greatest neglect from 1990 
under Congress rule and in the tenure 
of Narasimha Rao. The Gandhi years 
were over and the Congress party 
without the Gandhi's had no time for 
India's wilderness. By 1995 gloom 
engulfed the conservation community. 
The political will to govern forest 
India had faded and without govern- 
ance the plunder of India’s natural 
treasures had increased tenfold. 

It was at about this time that the 
Supreme Court of India admitted writ 
petition 202 —this was acase concern- 
ing the deforestation in the Nilgiris 
and linked to someone’s private estate. 
Soon after in 1996, writ petition 171 
was accepted which concerned defor- 
estation in Jammu and Kashmir. It was 
through both these writ petitions that 
the Supreme Court was triggered to 
issue notices to all the states and union 
territories of India about a series of 
related issues concerning forests. In the 
last six years and over dozens of hear- 
ings, at least 150 orders and interim 
orders have been passed beginning 
with the well-known orders of 1996 


° where forests were redefined to pre- 


vent any loopholes in the law from 
being exploited which could result in 
the felling of trees orencouraging any 
other exploitative activity. 


Felling was stopped throughout 
India except in accordance to a work- 
ing plan approved by the central gov- 
ernment, and in this case the approver 
was the Ministry of Environment and 
Forests. In many ways, inthe absence 
of an Indira Gandhi and her political 
will, a void had been created and to fill 
itthe court was forcing the ministry to 
act. All non-forest activities on forest 
land such as mining, sawmills and 
wood-based industries were stopped 
pending approval of the central gov- 
emment and clearance under the For- 
est Conservation Act. Felling of trees 
was totally banned in the tropical 
evergreen forests in the Tirap and 
Changlang areas of Arunachal Pradesh. 
Allsawmills 100 km on either side of 
the border between Assam and 
Arunachal Pradesh were ordered shut 
down. The movement of timber from 
and between the northeastern states 
was stopped. In subsequent orders the 
removal of any tree or even grass was 
prohibited from national parks and 
sanctuaries. The definition of forest 
land covered all wildlife habitats of the 
country, be they privately protected 
ornot. | 

The Supreme Court had done а 
remarkable job. God knows what the 
state of forest India would have been 
without these earthshaking orders. 
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The power focus and role of the minis- 
try changed as it was forced to do 
much more by the court. It was uncer- 
tain whether the ministry could deli- 
ver or play the role of an enforcer. Did 
the right people with commitment 
and courage exist within its fold who 
could act and take dynamic decisions? 
Most would have doubted it, the court 
included. 


Су. unexpectedly one day in 
2001, the apex court created two cen- 
trally empowered committees for 
the states of Madhya Pradesh and 
Chattisgarh. Petition 202 had attracted 
an enormous amount of interlocutor 
applications. They had to be reviewed 
and judged anda bunch of experts were 
empowered to do just that. Nearly 800 
interlocutor applications had flooded 
the courts on the writs of 202 and 171. 
Whenever these cases came up for 
hearing the courtroom was full to the 
brim with countless lawyers and cli- 
ents and fees that were difficult toeven 
envisage — such was their magnitude. 
In many ways these writs had become 
the biggest cases in Supreme Court 
history. 

The Madhya Pradesh and Chat- 
tisgarh committees were probably a 
test to see how they functioned to ease 
the load on the courts. And they must 
have worked. After this in July 2002, 
the Supreme Court took a decision to 
create a nationally empowered com- 
mittee, called the Central Empowered 
Committee (CEC). Never before in 
the history of India had something like 
this been tried where five individuals 
were empowered by the apex court to 
judge and make recommendations on 
aseries of different issues. 

On 9 September 2002 the Su- 
preme Court in a judgment, made the 
СЕС a statutory authority under the 
Environment Protection Act. It gave 
it a tenure of five years. I quote some 
extracts from the court order: 
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‘A draft of the proposed notification 
under section 3[3] of the Environment 
Protection Act 1986 of constituting 
the Central Empowered Committee 
has been shown to the court. Accord- 
ing to the draft, the committee is being 
constituted fora period of five years.’ 
"They are all appointed in their per- 
sonal capacity. A formal notification 
will be issued in a week. As and when 
this notification is issued, whatever 
functions and responsibilities had 
been given to the empowered commit- 
tee will now be exercised by this statu- 
tory committee.’ 

The powers of the committee 
included dealing with issues con- 
nected to forests, wildlife and the 
environment and persons could seek 
relief directly from the committee on 
these issues. The committee also had 
the power to summon files, papers or 
even people and conduct formal hear- 
ings in order to fulfil its objectives. 
From July to November 2002 the com- 
mittee worked hard on some critical 
issues recommending judgments and 
orders forthe Supreme Court torule on 
and it also entertained a series of fresh 
applications for hearing. The first re- 
sults from the work of the committee 
came fromthe orders ofthe apex court. 


О. mining: The first landmark 
judgment was on Kudremukh and the 
ongoing iron ore mining in the natio- 
nal park. Though the mining leases 
hàd expired in 1999 and against the 
letter of the law, extensions were given 
each year for mining and even the 
Union cabinet had approved an exten- 
sion for another 20 years. The CEC 
made its recommendations on the case 
and the apex court heard the various 
parties. On 30 October 2002, which 
will always be a red-letter day for the 
conservation community, the court 
delivered its judgment. 

In a landmark judgment of 46 
pages the Supreme Court of India 


- 


endorsed the decision of the Forest 
Advisory Committee, a committee 
that is a statutory authority under the 
Forest Conservation Act, to wind 
down the Kudremukh Iron Ore Com- 
pany mining within Kudremukh 
National Park in 2005. They endorsed 
the recommendations of the Central 
Empowered Committee, a statutory 
authority underthe Environment Pro- 
tection Act. These issues were of 
vital importance to our protected 
area system. Listed below are details 
ofthecase andextracts from the judg- 
ment. 
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E xtracts from Civil Original Juris- 


diction I.A.No.670 of 2001. In Writ : 


Petition (C) No.202/1995 [K.M. Chin- 
nappa (Applicant) in T.N. Godavar- 
man Thirumulpad (Petitioner) Versus 
Union of India and Others (Respond- 
ents)]: | 

(1) ‘Ву destroying nature, environ- 
ment, man is committing matricide, 
having in a way killed Mother Earth. 
Technological excellence, growth of 
industries, economical gains has led 
to depletion of natural resources irre- 
versibly. Indifference to the grave 
consequences, lack of concern and 
foresight have contributed in large 
measures to the alarming position. In 
the case at hand, the alleged victim is 
the flora and fauna in and around 
Kudremukh National Park, a part of 
the Western Ghats. The forests in the 
area are among 18 internationally rec- 
ognized "hotspots" for biodiversity 
conservation iri the world." | 

(2) ‘The seminal issue involved is 
whether the approach should be “dol- 
lar friendly” or “eco friendly". 
‘Environment is a difficult word to de- 
fine. Its normal meaning relates to the 
surroundings, but obviously that is a 
concept which is relatable to whatever 
object it is which is surrounded. Ein- 
stein had once observed, “The envi- 
ronment is everything that isn't me." 


A 


y 
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About one and half century ago, in 
1854, as the famous story goes, the 
wise Indian Chief Seattle replied to the 
offer of the great White Chief in Wash- 
ington to buy their land. The reply is 
profound. Itis beautiful. Itis timeless. 
It contains the wisdom of the ages. It 
is the first ever and the most under- 
standing statement on environment. 
The whole of it is worth quoting as any 
extract from itis to destroy its beauty. 
“How can you buy or sell the sky, the 
warmth of the land? The idea is strange 
to us. If we do not own the freshness 
of the air and the sparkle of the water, 
how can you buy them? 

"Every partoftheearth is sacred to my 
people. Every shining pine needle, 
every sandy shore, every mist in the 
dark woods, every clearing and hum- 
ming insect is holy inthe memory and 
experience of my people. The sap 
which courses through the trees car- 
ries the memories of the red man." 

‘It would be hard to find such a down 
to earth description of nature. “Nature 
hates monopolies and knows no 
exception".' 

(3) "TheStockholm Declaration ofthe 
United Nations on Human Environ- 
ment, 1972, reads its Principle No.3, 
inter-alia, thus: 

“Man has the fundamental right to 
freedom, equality, and adequate con- 
ditions of life. In an environment of 
equality that permits a life of dignity 
and well being and bears a solemn 
responsibility to protect and improve 
the environment for present and future 
generations.” —, 

‘Itis necessary to avoid massive 
and irreversible harm to the earthly 
environment and strife for achieving 
present generation and the posterity a 
better life in an environment more in 


keeping with the needs and hopes: In: 


this context immediately comes to 
mind the words of Pythagoras who 
said: 

"For so long as man continues to be 
the ruthless destroyer of lower living 


beings, he will never know health or 


peace. For so long as men massacre 


animals, they will kill each other. 
Indeed, they who sow the seeds of 
murder and pain cannot reap joy and 


92 


love”, 


(4) ‘Article 48-A in Part У (Directive 


Principles) of the Constitution of 


India, 1950 brought by the Constitution 


(42 Amendment) Act, 1976, enjoins 
that the "state shall endeavour to pro- 
tect and improve the environment 
and to safeguard the forests and wild- 
life of the country.” Article 47 further 
imposes the duty on the state to im- 


_ prove public health as its primary duty. 


Article 51-A(g) imposes “a funda- 
mental duty” on every citizen of India 
to protect and improve the natural 
“environment” including forests, 
lakes, rivers and wildlife and to have 
compassion for living creatures.’ 

(5) ‘Industrialisation, urbanisation, 
explosion of population, over exploi- 
tation of resources, depletion of tra- 


` ditional sources of energy and raw 


materials, and the search for new 
sources of energy and raw materials, 
the disruption of natural ecological 
balances, the destruction of multitude 
of animal and plant species for eco- 
nomic reasons and sometimes for no 
good reason at all are factors which 
have contributed to environmental 
deterioration. Whilethe scientific and 
technological progress of man has 
invested him with immense power 
of nature, it has also resulted in the 
unthinking use of the power, encroa- 
ching endlessly on nature. If man is 
abletotransform deserts into oasis, he 
is also leaving behind deserts in the 
place of oasis. In the last century, a 
great German materialist philosopher 
warned mankind: "Let us not, how- 
ever, flatter ourselves over much on 


account of our human victories over 


nature. For each such victory nàture 
takes its revenge on us. Each victory, 
itis true, in the first place brings about 
the results we expected, but in the sec- 


ond and third places it has quite dif- 
ferent, unforeseen effects which only 
too often cancel thefirst".' 

(6) “То protect and improve the envi- 
ronment is a constitutional mandate. 
Itisacommitment fora country wed- 
ded to the ideas of a welfare state. The 
world is under an impenetrable cloud. 
In view of the enormous challenges 
thrown by the Industrial Revolution 
the legislatures throughout the world 
are busy in an exercise to find the 
means to protect the world. Every indi- 
vidual in society has a duty to protect 
nature. People worship the objects of 
nature. The trees, water, land and ani- 
mals had gained an important position 
in ancient times. As Manu VIII, page 
282 says, different punishments were 
prescribed for causing injuries to 
plants. Kautilya went a step further 
and fixed punishment on the basis of 
importance of the part of the tree. (See 
Kautilya Ш, XIX, 197).’ 

(7) ‘The Academy Law Review at 
pages 137-138 says that a recent sur- 
vey reveals that every day millions of 
gallons of trade wastes and effluents 
are discharged into the rivers, steams, 
lake and seaetc. Indiscriminate water 
pollution is a problem all over the 
world, but is now acute in densely 
populated industrial cities. Ourcoun- 
try is no exception to this. Air pollu- 
tion has further added to the intensity 
and extent of the problem. Every year 
millions of tons of gaseous and 
particulate pollutants are injected into 
the atmosphere, both through natural 
processes and as a direct result of 
human activity. Scientists have poin- 
ted out that earth’s atmosphere cannot 
absorb such unlimited amount of pol- 
lutant materials without undergoing 
changes which may be of adverse 
nature with respect to human welfare. 
‘Man in order to survive in his plan- 
etary home will have to strike a har- 
monious balance with nature. There 
may be boundless progress scienti- 
fically which may ultimately lead- to 
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destruction of man's valued position 
in life. The Constitution has laid the 
foundation of Articles 48-Aand 51-A 
for a jurisprudence of environmental 
protection. Today, the state and citizen 
are under a fundamental obligation to 
protectand improvethe environment, 
including forests, lakes, rivers, wild- 
lifeandto have compassion for living 
creatures." 

(8) ‘A learned jurist has said, the Rig 
Veda praises the beauty of the dawn 
(usha) and-worships Nature in all its 
glory: And. yet today a bath in the 
Yamuna and Ganga is a sin against 
bodily health, not a salvation for the 
soul — so polluted and noxious are 
these “Holy” waters now. “Опе hospi- 
tal bed out of four in the world is occu- 
pied by a patient who is ill because 
of polluted water... Provision ofasafe 
and convenient water supply is the 
most important activity that could be 
undertaken to improve the health of 
people living in rural areas of the 
developing world" (WHO). "Nature 
never did betray that heart that loves 
her." (Wordsworth). The anxiety to 
save the environment manifested in 
the Constitution (42 Amendment) 
Act, 1976 by the introduction of a 
specific provision for the first time 
to “protect and improve" the environ- 
ment.’ 

(9) ‘The state is the trustee of all natu- 
ral resources which are by nature 
meant for public use and enjoyment. 
Public at large is the beneficiary of the 
seashore, running waters, airs, forests 
and ecologically fragile lands. The 
state as a trustee is under a legal duty 
to protect the natural resources. These 
resources meant for public use cannot 
be converted into private ownership.’ 
(10) ‘The aesthetic use and the pristine 
glory cannot be permitted to beeroded 
for private, commercial or any use 
unless the courts find it necessary, in 
good faith, for public good and in pub- 
lic interest to encroach upon the said 
resources.” 
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(11) ‘Sustainable development is 
essentially a policy and strategy for 
continued economic and social deve- 
lopment without detriment to the envi- 
ronment and natural resources on the 
quality of which continued activity 
and further development depend. 
Therefore, while thinking of the deve- 
lopmental measures the needs of the 
present and the ability of the future to 
meet its own needs and requirements 
have to be kept in view. While think- 
ing the present, the future should not 
be forgotten. We owe a duty to future 
generations and for a bright today, 
bleak tomorrow cannot be counte- 
nanced. We must learn from our expe- 
riences of the past to make both the 
present and the future brighter. We 
learn from our experiences, mistakes 
from the past, so that they can be rec- 
tified for a better present and the 
future. It cannot be lost sight of that 
while today is yesterday’s tomorrow, 
itis tomorrow’s yesterday.” 

(12) ‘The greenery of India should 
not be allowed to be perished, to be 
replaced by deserts. Ethiopia which at 
a point of time was considered to be 
one of the greenest countries, is virtu- 
ally a vast desert today.’ 

(13) ‘Itis, therefore, necessary for the 
government to keep in view the inter- 
national obligations while exercising 
discretionary powers under the Con- 
servation Actunless there are compel- 
ling reasons to depart there from.’ 
(14) ‘The UN Conference on Human 
Environment held in Stockholm dur- 
ing June 1972 brought into focus 
several alarming situations and high- 
lighted the immediate need to take 
steps to control menace of pollution to 
the Mother Earth, air and of space fail- 
ing which, the conference cautioned 
mankind, it should be ready to face the 
disastrous consequences. The sugges- 
tions noted in this conference were 
reaffirmed in successive conferences 
followed by the Earth Summit held 
at Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) in 1992.’ 


(15) ‘Before we part with the case, we 
note with concern that the state and 
the Central government were not very 
consistent in their approach about the 
period for which the activities can be 
permitted. Reasons have been high- 
lighted to justify the somersault. 
Whatever be the justification, it was 
but imperative that due application of 
mind should have been made before 
taking a particular stand and not to 
change colour like a chameleon, and 
that too not infrequently.’ 

This judgment was perfectly put 
and in a way spelt out the philosophy 
of the court and the laws of the land. It 
would close down a Rs 2000 crore 
mining operation by 2005 that had 
been ongoing for 22 years inside 
Kudremukh National Park. This judg- 
ment would create vital precedents for 
other national parks also. The apex 
court of the country was prepared to 
uphold the cause of our wilderness 
even though the Union cabinet had 
cleared the mining lease for another 20 
years. This judgment will change the 
future of forests and wildlife espe- 
cially in relation to theirexploitation. 

Then came a series of other 


orders based on the recommendations _ 


ofthe CEC. 


О. eviction of forestencroachers: 
The rich, the powerful, and the famous 
hadencroached some ofthe finest for- 
est land in the outcrops ofthe Western 
Ghats in the Chikmagalur district of 
Karnataka. Over the years, much of 
this land had been converted into cof- 
fee plantations. Then came along an 
honest forest officer who regardless of 
political pressures issued notices to 
the encroachers and finally this case 
travelled through 202 to the apex court 
andthe CEC, \ 


The court endorsed the recom- . 


mendations of the CEC and not only 
asked forthe removal of all the encroa- 
chments according to the forest boun- 


EN 


V 
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daries as mapped by the Survey of In- 
dia but also ordered: 

‘The encroachers are liable to 
compensate for the losses caused due 
tothe encroachments especially when 
the land encroached upon has been 
utilised for commercial purposes. 
We, however, take a lenient view and 
direct that if the encroachers volun- 
tarily vacate the encroached land 
and hand over the same to the Chief 
Conservator of Forests within three 
months from today, i.e. on or before 
31 January 2003, they will not be 
liable to pay any compensation but 
if they continue to remain in occupa- 
tion then they will have to pay Rs 5 
lakh per hectare per month to the state 
government. Money sorecovered shall 
be kept in a separate account and shall 
be used exclusively for forest protec- 
tion and rehabilitation of the encroa- 
ched area with the concurrence of the 
Central Empowered Committee. 


А. taken report shall be filed 
by the Chief Secretary Karnataka 
before the Central Empowered Com- 
mittee every month till the encroach- 
ments are completely removed and 
all the compensation payable by the 
encroachers has been deposited. Copy 
of the action taken report be filed in 
thiscourt. Liberty is given tothe Cen- 
tral Empowered Committee to seek 
further directions.’ | 

The Chief Secretary, Karnataka 


. was personally made responsible for 


theremoval ofencroachments and the 
Director General of Police entrusted 
with providing police protection. This 
order provides a deterrent for anyone 
who considers encroaching a viable 
proposition. The next big judgment 
that is awaited from the Supreme 
Court would be about the encroach- 
ments by local people since nearly 14 
lakh hectares of this country's forest 
land, at a value of Rs 50,00,00 crore. 
has been encroached. Everyone hopes 


that a balance between safeguarding | 
forest India and the wellbeing of genu- 


ine local people will be found. 


Q. commercial vandalism of the 
countryside: A report of a senior jour- 
nalistin The Financial Express about 
the defacing of rocks in the Himala- 
yasof Himachal Pradesh forcommer- 
cial advertising triggered the apex 
court into rapid action. Called the 
‘Coké-Pepsi case’, the court involved 
the CEC into assessing the damage 
done. It then penalised the business 
companies for this vandalism that 
included some of India's leading com- 
panies. So far at least Rs 5 crore have 
been recovered in damages and the 
case goes on. It has taught many a 
lesson and has resulted in a cleaning 
up in many states of India since the 
defacing spread across all the states of 
India. All the companies that abused 
the environment were suddenly rush- 
ing around trying to wash out the evi- 
dence! Let’s hope fora while it teaches 
everyone the lesson they truly deserve. 

Oncompensatory afforestation: 
Each year forest land is used by pub- 
lic and private sector organisations. It 
gets diverted for mining, irrigation 
projects, power projects and soon.A 
Forest Advisory Committee in the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests 
is entrusted with giving clearance for 
the larger chunks of land. The pro- 
ject proponent is asked to afforest 
degraded land, sometimes even four 
times the amount that has been 
diverted. Roughly, the Centre and the 
states spend Rs 1500 crore on this 
activity each year. For decades this 
entire process has been in a mess and 
little gets regreened. Itis this process 
that occupies enormous amounts of 
time of the forest service. The CEC 
spentseveral weeks with the states and 
their senior-most forest officers dis- 
cussing this issue threadbare and rec- 
ommended to the apex court new and 


innovative ways to deal with affores- 
tation. The Supreme Court endorsed 
these recommendations and directed 
that: | 
"The Union of India shall withineight 
weeks from today frame comprehen- 
siverules with regard to the constitu- 
tion ofabody and management of the 
compensatory afforestation funds in 
concurrence with the Central Empow- 
ered Committee. These rules shall be 
filed in this court within eight weeks 
from today. Necessary notification 
constituting this body will be issued 
simultaneously. Compensatory Affor- 
estation Funds which have not been 
realised as well as the unspent funds 
already realised by the states shall be 
transferred to the said body within 
six months of its constitution by the 
respective states and user agencies. 


|. additiontothe above, while accor- 
ding transferunder the Forest Conser- 
vation Act, 1980 for change in user 
agency forall non-forest purposes, the 
user agency shall also pay into the 
said fund the net value of the forest 
land diverted for non-forest purposes. 
The present value is to be recovered 
at the rate of Rs 5.80 Jakh per hectare 
to Rs 9.20 lakh per hectare of forest 
land depending on the quantity and 
density of the land in question con- 
verted for non-forest use. This will be 
subject to upward revision by the Min- 
istry of Environment and Forests in 
consultation with Central Empowered 
Committee as and when necessary.’ 

This order has much more detail 
toit. Everything that is to be done must 
be with the concurrence of the CEC. 
This central fund is also to receive all 
monies that might accrue from diver- 
sion of protected area land. The order 
states, “Such monies shall be used 
exclusively for undertaking protec- 
tion and conservation activities in pro- 
tected areas of the respective states/ 
union territories.’ 
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What is interesting about this 
order is that the definition of compen- 
satory afforestation has changed since 
now both assisted natural regenera- 
tion and the protection of root stock 
is equally, if not more, important. The 
focus is on site-specific plans and pro- 
tection of the forests. User agencies 
will also be involved in this activity 
and most vital of all, ‘Plantations 
must use local and indigenous species 
sinceexotics have long term negative 
impacts on theenvironment.' 

The entire forest infrastructure 
was being reformed and restructured 
їп опе stroke. Not only would there be 
abody to manage funds at the federal 
level butalsoa value assigned to every 
bit of land diverted. This had never 
happened before in the history of 
India. This federal fund would deal 
with forests, wildlife and the environ- 
ment. Infact, the first large deposit into 
this fund would be the sum of Rs 50 
_ crore from the power corporation 
that was setting up electricity lines 
in Rajaji National Park. This order 
would also signal the end of the plant- 
ing of exotic species like eucalyptus, 
casuarina, and the horrible prosopis 
julifora. It was a landmark order. 


Q. sawmills and wood based 
industries: The Supreme Court in all 
its wisdom also accepted the CEC 
recommendations that the ban on 
sawmills and wood based industries 
in Nagaland should be extended by 
a further period of five years. It re- 
endorsed the fact that no state or 
union territory was permitted to run 
an unlicensed sawmill or any other 
wood related industry in India. All the 
chief secretary's across India were to 
ensure strict compliance. There are to 
be no relaxation in the rules and this 
would be vital in the saving of forests 
across India. The CEC has the vital 
role to concur, oversee and guide all 
these directions. 


India 2002 


On illegal mining in the Ara- 
vallis: Ona CEC reportaboutthe min- 
ing of the Aravalli's in Haryana, the 
apex court came out with an earth shat- 
tering order. It is this kind of order that 
will give breathing space to the most 
plundered hill ranges of Rajasthan 
and Haryana ~ it couldeven save what 
is left. 

"We prohibit and ban all mining 
activity intheentire Aravalli hills. The 
chief secretary, state of Haryana-and 
chief secretary, state of Rajasthan are 
directed to ensure that no mining acti- 
vity in the Aravalli hills is carried out, 
especially, in that part that has been 
regarded as forest area or protected 
under Ше Environment Protection 
Act.' [The order has subsequently 
beenrevised. Whilethe ban remains in 
forcein Haryana, its scopein Rajasthan 
has been confined to national parks 
and sanctuaries. | 


l. is quite clear to me that in the last 6 

to7 years the Supreme Court of India 
has spread a blanket of protective 
orders over forest India in order to 
save it. This they did in the absence of 
political will and good governance. 
The early 1990s were a time when so 
many of our laws that govern forests 
were continuously violated. These 
violations triggered many more writs 
bringing in the apex court to provide 
rulings. And they did. I think that the 
most far-reaching orders that will for- 
ever be historic came in 2002 and I 
have tried to look at them in some 
detail. I believe this process will con- 
tinue till the country develops the 
political will to govern properly. 
Legal action is vital at the moment if 
our rich and fragile natural treasures 
are to survive. Our institutions that 
govern are so eroded and paralysed 
that only a sea change іп the political 
and economic climate of the country 
can put things right. Who knows what 
the future will hold? 


hy 


и 


SOMETHING curious is happening 
inthe world of media and I'mnot sure 
if we know quite what it is. Ten years 
ago, globalisation was the buzzword. 
AstheIndian economy liberalized and 
opened up, we thought we had a road 
mapforthe future. We had beenasiege 
economy fortoo long, shackled so that 
we could not keep up with our East 


_ Asianneighbours. Now, we finally had 


an opportunity to follow the rest of the 
world. i 

. Over the last decade, however, 
experience suggests that, at least in 
the media field, India has not followed 
the example of East Asia. Nor has it 
replicated the progress of the West. 
Instead, anentirely new model of beha- 
viour has emerged, a model that is 
peculiarly Indian. i 

This is mostimmediately appar- 

ent in the world of television. When 
the satellite channels first appeared 
on our TV screens in the early to mid 
1990s, most people in the TV business 
believed that we could follow a west- 
ern model. The argument ran some- 
thing like this: as the world continues 
to become a global village, Indians 
will want more global news and enter- 
tainment. CNN and the BBC World 
Service will become leading news 
providers. The international shows 
that have taken the world by storm 
(Baywatch, The X Files) will rule the 
airwaves. And because TV is an up- 
market medium and because cable 
connections are relatively expensive, 
the universe for satellite TV will con- 
sist of English-aspiring (if notexactly 
English-speaking), globally focused 
Indians. . 
It was this predicted pattern of 
viewership that dominated the early 
TV schedules. МТУ, the global music 


_ Inventing our own model 
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channel, beamed international pop 
and rock programming. The BBC 
World Service carried the Nine 
O'clock BBC domestic news live 
fromLondon and Star TV, ownedthen 
by Richard Li, stuck to American 
entertainment: sitcoms and thrillers. 

This first phase ended around 
the time that Rupert Murdoch.took 
control of Star. Murdoch recognized 
that Star Plus had failed to penetrate 
the Indian market and reckoned that 
the way ahead was to ditch the concept 
of a Pan-Asian or global TV network 
and to provide an India-specific ser- 
vice. Accordingly, Star Plus became 
a bilingual version of a general inter- 
est TV channel like Britain's ITV 1. 
There was some Indian current affairs 
programming (in English), some ori- 
ginal Hindi programming, some Eng- 
lishlanguage American programming 
and versions of popular global TV 
hits like The Bold and the Beautiful 
dubbed into Hindi. 

Murdoch threw the BBC offthe 
Star platform and after a dispute with 
МТУ, started his own music channel, 
Channel V. Recognising that the 
audience for global rock was limited, 
V abandoned the MTV formula and 
went for Hindi film music. When 
МТУ didreturn, on another platform, 
it proudly declared that it would play 
indipop but was still unwilling to play 
Hindi film music. The sole winner in 
this phase was Zee ТУ, alow-bud ct 
Indian channel whose bargain ba: c 
ment programming found huge а! ʻi- 


ences, largely becauseitseemedtobe . 


in Hindi. 

Learning from the success of 
Zee (and after a legal settlement that 
saw Zee leave the Star platform), 
Murdoch tried a third avatar of Star 
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Plus. This was completely Hindi, had 


no news and current affairs and built ` 


its appeal around a Hindi version of 
Who Wants To Be A Millionaire, 
retitled Kaun Banega Crorepati (or 
KBC), and hosted by Amitabh Bach- 
chan. KBC wasarunaway success and 
its performance led people to believe 
that perhaps international program- 
ming, suitably Indianised, hada future 
inIndia. 


B. then, astrangething happened. 
As KBC's ratings began to slide, a 
new kind of programme began to take 
over. This was a daily soap opera of 
the sort that nobody in the West had 
seen. Its characters were usually rich, 
over-dressed and over-made-up. They 
played out the traditional themes of 
Indian family life —the mother-in-law 
versus the daughter-in-law, tensions 
within a joint family and soon. 

By the time KBC finished its ini- 
tial run, this new kind of show, pecu- 
liar to India and invented by our own 


° programmers, had come to dominate 


TV. Star tried to follow KBC with 
anotherIndianised quiz show: Kamzor 
Kadi Kaun, a Hindi version of The 
Weakest Link. Butthis proved tobea 
dismal failure and was pulled off the 
air. Other channels, which had experi- 
mented with Hindi reworkings of 
Columbo, Charlie's Angels etc. aban- 
doned these concepts and rushed to 
produce family soaps. Suddenly an 
entirely Indian genre, invented within 
the last five years, had taken over. 
Today’s TV scene looks some- 
thing like this. The so-called interna- 
tional news channels that everyone 
predicted would dominate TV (BBC 
World and CNN) are watched so little 
that they don’t even show up on the 
charts. MTV, which has finally aban- 
doned its reservations and gone filmi, 
only has a minor presence as does 
Channel V (neither makes much of a 


profit). The English-speaking elite 


India 2002 


watches Star News (on the Murdoch 
platform but produced by an Indian 
provider, NDTV) but even this suc- 
cessful channel does not approach the 
ratings of two Hindi news channels: 
Aaj Tak and Zee News. 

In the world of entertainment, 
Star Plus, home of the family soap, 
reigns supreme, with something like 
40 programmes in the top 50. So suc- 
cessful is the new Star Plus formula 
that the channel is debating whether 
or not to bring back KBC — perhaps it 
doesn’t need it any longer. Other chan- 
nels are trying hard to replicate the Star 
Plus formula. 

So, what happened to globalisa- 
tion? What happened to the upmarket 
English-aspiring class? What hap- 
pened to international news? What 
happened to global rock and roll? 
What happened to Baywatch and The 
X Files? Answer: India ignored all 
existing models of TV development 
andevolved из own. The emergence of 
an Indian TV paradigm is now pretty 
much the conventional wisdom. What 
is less widely accepted is that even in 
print media, we seem to be ignoring 
the global experience and inventing 
ourown model. 


N. matter which western newspa- 
per market you look at, some factors 
seem common. As more and more 
people get their news from TV, news- 
papers have had to adapt to do diffe- 
rentthings.In mostdeveloped markets, 
they have got fatter and thicker and 
concentrated more on features and 
opinion columns. The exception is 
Britain where these rules hold true for 
broadsheets but the tabloid press has 
become more sex-obsessed, more 
focused on the private lives of cele- 
brities and even more sensational as 
a way ofstill seeming interesting. 
Britain has a national press but 
inthe United States, newspapers tend 
to owe allegiance to a single city. The 


Washington Post is Washington's 
newspaper; the LA Times performs 
the same role in LA; the Miami Her- 
ald does itin Miami, and so on. There 
are two national papers (USA Today 
and perhaps, The Wall StreetJournal) 
butneitherreally impinges oneach big 
city newspaper's market share. Nordo 
the big newspapers try and become 
national brands: in fact, most can be 
identified by the names of their cities 
in theirtitles. 


|. was generally assumed that as 
India globalised, as the economy 
opened up, as consumer advertising 
boomed and as literacy rates went up, 
the English-language press at least 
would follow a western model. After 
all, all Indian newspapers had started 
lifeascopiesof western (usually Eng- 
lish) originals (as had the magazines: 
India Today after Time; Business 


' India after Businessweek), so why 


shouldn't they continue to follow 
these papers in their development? 
Instead, a curious thing has hap- 
pened. Since 1994 or so, western and 
Indian patterns of newspaper deve- 
lopment have divergéd sharply. Fora 
start, we no longer follow the Ameri- 


© can model of each newspaper mar- 


ket having its own favourite paper. 
In Delhi, the traditional leader, the 
Hindustan Times is under serious 
threat from The Times of India. In 
Bangalore, The Times has beaten 
Deccan Herald, the historical leader; 
in Chandigarh, the Hindustan Times 
is on the verge of overtaking The Tri- 
bune; in Calcutta, The Statesman seems 
doomed and The Telegraph’s domi- 
nance is threatened by the rapid rate 
of growth of The Times of India and 
the Hindustan Times, and so on. Unlike 
America, Indian newspapers are be- 
coming national brands and local 
favourites are finding the going tough. 

Nor does the British model, with 
the market divided between tabloids 


ор 


апа broadsheets, seemto fit. We have 
only one successful tabloid in India 


(Bombay's Mid-day) but many of the’ 


broadsheets are engaging in activities 
that are more commonly associated 
with tabloids пе К гоша The 
Times (London) or The Guardian (to 


say nothing of The New York Times) 
be as proud of sponsoring a beauty’ 


pageant as The Times of Indiá is ofthe 
Miss India show? More to the point, 


would any western broadsheet have - 


gained so much (as evidenced by 
brand surveys) from such an exercise 
in thé way in which The Times of 
Indiaundoubtedly has gained? : 
Even the content of Indian papers 
has begun to sharply diverge from the 
western model. British newspapers 
are now, like their American counter- 
parts, vast, multi-section affairs, full 


of hundreds of pages of big шга 


and longarticles. 


|. contrast, Indian papers have actu- 
ally got thinner this year (an 18 page 


main paper is not uticommon these 


days), Sunday feature supplements 
have been halved in size, and the 
so-called youth supplements (Delhi 
Times, HT City etc. )а are full only of 
advertising. 

It's not hard го: sée why this 
should be so. Indian newspapers pay 
global rates for newsprint (still around 
60% of a newspaper company’s cost 


structure) but sell their products at- 


absurdly low prices. Even after price 
wars, a British newspaper will cost 
the equivalent of Rs 40 or so. A paper 
in Singapore or Thailand ‘will cost 
around Rs 20 or more. An Indian 
paper, on the other hand, will: cost 
Rs1.50.- 

Itis not that newspaper barons 
all want to charge so little. The prob- 


lemisthat readers are reluctantto pay: 


more. Апу newspaper that raises its 
price sees circulation collapse as read- 
ers defect to rivals. Any newspaper 


that lowers price sees a swell incircu- 
lation. Once the so-called ‘invitation 
price’ period is over and price returns 
to normal, readers stop subscribing: 


M.., newspaper editors have 


challenged this rule of market pricing. 


Surely, theré must be people willing 
to pay Rs3 fora newspaper? Perhaps 
ahigher priced paper won'ttouch the 


circulation of The Times of India or 


the Hindustan Times, but it will still 
sell enough to break éven? No such 
luck. No paper priced at Rs 3 or more 
can sell more than 25,000 copies in 
Delhi. And that’s not éhough to break 


even. (Or have much influence, for 


that matter.) 

The restricted size dictates the 
content. If the whole paper is 18 pages 
and half ofthatis advertising, the ave- 
rage paper has only nine full pages to 
play with. One ofthose is thé editorial 
page (traditionally ad-fre&), another is 
the front page (usually only one ad in 
the bottom right hand corner) and a 
third is the Op-ed page (usually kept 
largely ad-free). This means that most 
ofthenine pages worth of advertising 
will have to be accommodated in the 
15 remaining pages ofthe paper. That 
doesn’tleave alot ofroom.So, youcan 
forget about long analytical pieces. 
There’s no room for intelligent fea- 
tures. There’s no question of columns 
of opinion. And the average story has 
to be 300 words or less. 

How then, ‘does a newspaper, 
with all the space of an average school 
bulletin board, distinguish itself from 
its competitors? It can’t be depth of 
coverage — there really isn’t enough 
room. Nor can it be comprehensive- 
ness — for the sanie reason..And even 
quality of writing is of limited use as 
adistinguisher—at 300 words an arti- 
cle, you are writing telegraphic Eng- 
lish any way. 

From these limitations has 
emerged an Indian model. To be fair 


to The Times of India; this model is: 
largely its creation though’ nearly all 


of its rivals have been forced by the 
market to adopt some of its compo- 
nents. Ithas long been axiomatic in the 
newspaper business that the people 
with the shortest attention span are 
children. So theshort article format is 
ideally suited to youth. At The Times, 
the medium has become the message. 
Andalong witha dose of démographic 
mumbo jumbo (such and such propor- 
tion of India’s population is below 
20 etc.), catering to youth has becorne 
thenew mantra. ' 


| по senses, this is the reverse of 
usual western demographic targeting. 
Advertisers know that children have 
very little disposable income: Far bet- 
ter therefore to target consumers in 
the 25 to 35 (or 40) bracket who are 
most willing and:able:to buy new 
products. But in India, a 35 year-old 
reader is regarded by many newspa- 
permarketing departments as алеу 
being too old.’ 

Once you say that children (or 
young people) are your ideal audi- 
ence, then other consequence follow. 
Itbecomesreasonabletoavoid weighty 
subjects on page one (yoüngsters 
don't care about famine! they are 
bored-by politics! etc.). Your interna- 
tional pages need only carry stories 
about Jennifer Lopez or James Bond 
(young people can’t tell the West Bank 
from Grindlays Bank!). You can use 
Hindi slang in your headlines ‘(be- 
cause that’s how young people talk 
these days!). And you don't have to 
worry too much about an editorial 
page (which young Persons ever reads 
anedit?) ^ г 

Oncé this formula is in place, 
you have a newspaper that breaks all 
the rules of successful western news- 
papers: Logically, you should have a 
paper that, while it appeals to young 


people, turns-off adults. But here’s | 
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the funny thing: even adults seem to 


love-it. What does this tell us about. 
the Indian middle class? I do not 


know. And it worries me to even think 
about it. 


Indian formula that divert from the 
western model. Most journalists — 
especially in Europe and the UK —are 
cynical, weary souls with little time 
for spirituality or religion. Neverthe- 
less, religion —in a formal sense, say 


church engagements or appointments. 


— will find place.in their papers; But 
there won't be spirituality. There will 
be nodissertations aboutthe true nature 
of Godhead on the editorial page. 


T. most extraordinary aspect of 
The Times of India formula 1$ that 
spirituality is an essential — and ex- 
tremely popular — part of the model. 
Such columns as The Speaking Tree 
orSacred Space may provoke derision 
from journalists but readership survey 
after readership survey demonstrates 
their hold over the market. Readers 
of all ages seem to want to read such 
articles as ‘The ultimate joy is inner 
growth’ by the likes of Swami Sukha- 
bodhananda. The parallel would be 
for The.New York Times to devote a 
large chunk of its editorial page every 
day to Jerry Falwell and Deepak 
Chopra (The Times has asimilar range 
— from formal religion to new age). 
In any western paper, this would be 
unthinkable. In India, it is the path to 
Success. 

' - Because spirituality and an inter- 
view (often with a film star or a busi- 
ness tycoon) have taken up permanent 
residence on the edit page, many peo- 
ple suspect that eventually the paper 
will discontinue the editorials enti- 
rely, The Times denies this (though 
there are persistent rumours that the 
process will begin in the smaller 
editions) but the recent appearance 
of something called Our Comment 


India 2002 .. 


There are other aspects of the- 


on page one has strengthened that 
suspicion. : 

In most of the western world, 
serious newspapers avoid putting 
comment into their front-page arti- 
cles. Inside, a paper will usually have 
several pages of opinion and com- 
ment, both from its own editorial 
board and fromoutsiders butthe news 
is sacred. In Britain, however, tabloids 
do not follow this principle, happily 
putting short pithy comments on page 
one (eg: The Sun says: Britain must 
crack down onasylum-seekers NOW!) 

The Times of India has followed 
the British tabloids in this respect, 
appending a tabloid-style three-line 
comment to page one stories. Simplis- 
tic in tone, written in a style suited to 
a college magazine (for instance: 
* Attaboy Atal!’ when Vajpayee obli- 
quely criticized Narendra Modi), the 
Our Comment feature leaves no room 
forsubtlety. And yet, the editorial page 
team produces it and when journalis- 
tic sneering got too much, the editor 
of the edit page even wrote a signed 


"(if largely unreadable) column prais- 


inghisemployers' visionin dreaming 
up the idea. Within The Times, they 
believe that other papers will soon 
stop sneering and copy the innovation. 
Whoknows? They may still be proven 
right. 


W. do all these examples tell 


us? Itis probably too early to come to 
any definite conclusions. But some 
things do, nevertheless, seem clear. 
The first is that the Indian media will 
not follow western models of evolu- 
tion. Globalisation has notbroughtus 
closer tothe West. It has pushed us into 
adopting a distinct Indian media iden- 
tity. The second is that the level of 
westernisation among the Indian mid- 
die class (and this includes the upper 
middle class — the so-called SEC-A) 
is much lower than one might other- 
wise suspect. Just because people 


crave western goods does not mean 
that they share the values of western 
popular culture. 

One instance of this is the man- 
nerin which Hindi TV channels are far 
more popular than English channels 
even in households.that we would 
regard as English-speaking. Another 
instance is the complete rejection of 
western programming and the search 
for Indian themes, whether they deal 
with the joint family or tensions with 
in-laws. (Critics routinely describe 
the values espoused by these serials 
as regressive; it makes no difference 
to their popularity.) The third instance 
is the refusal of Indian readers to go 
with the western tendency to read 
analysis and to be impressed by argu- 
mentative columns. Indians — even 
relatively rich Indians – are less inter- 
ested in 1deas than we may have 
thought. They are happier with spiri- 
tuality and tradition. 


5 will probably have . 


their own theories about why events 
have followed this course. I' ve heard 
itsaid that the economic growth ofthe 
1980s and 1990$ created a new mid- 
dle class that did not share the back- 
ground ofthe old middle class. Others 
have suggested that the Indian middle 
class, stunned by the avalanche of 
consumer goods and the high salaries 
of the last decade, is still playing the 
kid in the candy store; that it is too 
thrilled by prosperity and consump- 
tion to worry about ideas. АП that 
will come later, when the middle class 
reaches another stage of evolution 
and matures. . 

I’m not a sociologist so I won't 
pretend to know the answers. But I 
think I speak for more and more peo- 
ple in the media when I say that the 
experience of the last decade has sur- 
prised us all. 

And yes, we are notexactly.over- 
joyed by what we see, 


n 


Y 


_ Nero's guests 


P. SAINATH 


‘(they) were doomed to the flames and burnt, 
to serve as a nightly illumination when day- 
light had expired. Nero offered his gardens for 
the spectacle.’ i 


Tacitus (Roman historian and official, 
c.58to 115 C.E.) 
TheAnnals, Book XV, С.Е. 62-65 


IT was talking to Lewis Lapham that 
sent me back to Tacitus. We had 
looked at the mindset that extreme 
inequality breeds. The editor of Harp- 
ers pointed to Nero's garden parties, 
the lighting for which he provided by 
setting aflame human beings. 
Now we do know that Nero was 
mad. (Unlike some of his saner pre- 
"decessors who routinely fed thou- 
sands of human beings to animals at 
the Coliseum.) Sothis sort of conduct, 
while shocking, was not surprising. 
Much later, the Nazis did worse, His- 


tory has many contenders forcruelty’s 


crown. - 

More interesting was the соп: 
duct of Nero’s guests. Rome’s elite 
prominent amongst them. What sort of 
sensibility did it require to pop another 
fig into your mouth as one more human 
being went up in flames nearby to 
serve as ‘anightly illumination?’ For 
the party to go on, singing and danc- 
ing, as the spectacle unfolded? 

Tacitus doesn’t say. 

Many big events crowded Octo- 
ber 2002. The Kashmir elections, 
more farmers’ suicides, hunger deaths. 
It was the month ofanearly-happened 
debate on CEO excesses, in India and 
worldwide. The month when a mob 
lynched five dalits accused of cow 
slaughter in Haryana. Amobegged on 
in its efforts by the police. 
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Future historians might not get 
to see this period that way. Not if they 
use the media of our time as a major 
source. They would find an event 
more momentous than any of these 
and outstripping all ofthem in impor- 
tance, in the second week of October. 
Whether in column space in the print 
media or in broadcast time on count- 
lesschannels, the occurrence hogging 
the first rough drafts of history was 
Amitabh Bachchan's birthday. 

The Times of India had an eight- 
page colour supplement to commemo- 
rate the happy occasion. Bachchanalia 
stormed huge swathes of media terri- 
tory. A party the costs of which are yet 
unknown. But which drew anybody 
who has ever inhabited Page 3. (Toits 
credit, The Indian Express had a sup- 
plement on Jayaprakash Narayan's 
100th birth anniversary on the same 
day, October 11. Few, of course, had 
anything atall on October2, the anni- 
versary of Mohandas Karamchand 
who said, among other things: Live 
simply, that others might simply live.) 
Some channels forgot everything else. 
‘Nation celebrates Amitabh’s birth- 
day,’ said one beaming anchor while 
giving-usthe headlines. 


О. saw at least án attempt 
ata debate on CEO earnirigs and 
growing disparities. That was natural. 
After years of unrestrained corporate 
loot, Enron, WorldCom, Global Cross- 
ing et al had hit the fan. There were 
serious efforts to link these issues to 
the problem of soaring inequality. In 
à powerful piece in The-New York 
Times, Princeton Professor Paul 
Krugman presented devastating data 
and raised hard questions on CEO 
incomes. 

Management Guru Tom Peters 
entered the debate the same month 
from a different angle. He suggested 
that ‘Good CEOs’ shouldre-designate 
themselves CDOs. That is, as chief 
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destruction officers. Because ‘you 
essentially get paid for blowing up 
your own business before the com 
petitiondoes.' Evenourown Economic 
Times, while celebrating their culture 
in every respect, found space for this 
one line. "The CEOs of India Inc. are 
raking it in, recession or norecession.' 

And then Narayana Murthy, 
founder of Infosys, spoke up. And 
took his corporate brethren by sur- 
prise. Murthy said that the events 
had discredited CEOs. That the gaps 
between them and ordinary workers 
were too wide. That in India, in his 
view, the salary of the top officer of a 
company should not be more than 
15-20 times that of the Jowest-paid 
one. Murthy draws a low salary by 
corporate norms, despite having been 
one of India’s most successful CEOs, 
and possibly the most admired. He felt 
that the social and moral dimensions 
of this issue in ourcountry lent it some 
urgency. 


Bus October Revo- 
lution? Not quite. Under acacophony 
of protesting bleats from scared CEOs 
—and newspapers defending the maj- 
esty of The Market— Murthy clarified 
that he was not suggesting any man- 
datory limits. The Indian Express 
blasted his heresies with an editorial 
‘Pay Peanuts, Get Monkeys.’ (A few of 
our newspapers have sometimes paid 
gold and got gorillas foreditors, but 
that’s another story.) Hacks from the 
‘Greed is Good’ school of thought and 
televangelists of the Marie Antoinette 
School of Economics quickly edu- 
cated their audiences on the absurdity 
of such ideas. ЕС ? 

The insurrection squashed, it 
was time to get back to Amitabh's 60th 
birthday bash. 

Well, at least the idea had been 
raised and by no less a man than 
Murthy. Both television and news- 
papers did carry tables and graphics 


on CEO salaries. One showed that 
Dhirubhai Ambani's last earnings 
totalled Rs 8.85 crore. Anil Ambani's 
take the same year was Rs 7.13 crore. 
One graphic even claimed a package 
of Rs9.54 crore forasingleindividual. 

Fascinating. But something was 
missingin this stirring tale of possible 
'ceilings' on CEO earnings. And that 
was any discussion of ‘the floor’ inthe 
pickings of the lesser classes. To see 
just how serious those social and 
moral dimensions are in this country, 
Narayana Murthy might want to 
extend his comparisons outside the 
confines of individual companies. He 
would see the gaps are far worse than 
hehadimagined. 

Professor Krugman rightly finds 


the idea of a CEO earning a thousand 


times what an ordinary worker does in 
his country somewhat obscene. But 
what is the gap between the top Indian 
CEOs and, say, an agricultural labourer 
in rural India scraping together 


· Rs 3,000 а year with some luck? If we 


take that Rs 9 crore figure as a guide, 
that executive earns 30,000 times 
what a poor Indian does. What mil- 
lions of poor Indians earn each year. 
Even more, if we take the earnings of 
a woman landless labourer. If we use 
for comparison someone midway in 
the top ten CEO list, you'd still find 
gaps of 1:15,000 and over. 


|. the year before his salary edged 
towardsthe Rs9crore figure, Dhirubhai 
Ambani gave himself a modest raise 
of 346 percent. Tens of millions of lan- 
dless labourers, alas, can’t remember 
when they last saw 'araise'. They are 
mostly unable to enforce their rights 
toeven the pathetic minimum wage т 
their states. Except where theirunians 
are strong, rural workers due to get, 
say, Rs 45 a day, might get Rs 15 less 
or worse. And through the 19905, large 
numbers of them have faced a decline 
in days on which they find work. For 


L 


M 


many, real: wages have d ог · 
- „another kind of funeral in Karnataka. 


declined: y . 

- And CEO а do ee 
away: tell the full story. (One of 
Murthy’s critics was unkind in his 
remarks. He said he found the Infosys 


-chief?s modesty unbecoming ofaCEO 


who took.a low’salary ‘but-gave him- 
self countless crores in stock options.) 


А, in all, we're looking at gaps | 


of anywhere from 20,000 to 35,000 
times between the earnings of richest 
and poorest Indians. And yet, how can 
we leave out global comparisons in an 
era where these so fascinate us? . 

.. .'Krugman writes that in-his last 
full yearat General Blectric (GE), Jack 


Welch was paid $ 123 million (includ- ` 


ing stock and stock options). That's 
only 1.2 million times the Rs 4,500 а 
landless labourer near Enron's Dabhol 
Power Project in Maharashtra might 
eaminagood year. They’re connected. 
GE had arole in Enron’s E from 
day one. 

And still the party-goes оп. 

When Dhirubhai.took ill and 
was hospitalised, TV crews and hordes 
of newspaper hacks struck root at the 
place. From close by, they monitored 
his every heartbeat. What remained of 
India’s poor public health system 
eroded swiftly through the 19905. Few 
reports appeared, though, on what that 
meant for the health of hundreds of 
millions..- : 
"When БИБИ died, major 
newspapers said — without a hint of 
criticism — that 450 kilograms of pure 
sandalwood adorned thé funeral pyre. 
This had been flown in from Karna- 
taka. Doubtless to ensure him a fra- 
grant journey as he made his way to 
heaven (well, to somewhere). If true, 
even in death, Dhirubhai stil] glad- 
dened the hearts of entrepreneurs like 


: Veerappan. (Surely one of very few 


people who can produce so much 
sandalwood at short notice): 


: Some:time ago, I came across 


Bandiappa, husband of. Sushilabai, 
had diedina village in Gulbarga. This 
iwa region where more people bury 
rather.than burn their dead. (Only 
those at the top. of the.caste ladder 
practice cremation:) But Bandiappa, 
a dalit, ended up undergoing a bit of 
both. The dominant castes would not 
allow anuntouchable to be laid to rest 
near their village. He was being bur- 
ied when they forcibly stopped it. 
Then Sushilabai tried cremating him, 
but the firewood and oil the family 
could afford.was not enough. And so 
Bandiappa lay, outside his village for 
aday, half-buried, half-burnt.. . , 

I thought of Sushilabai the day 
the Polyester Prince died: But since 
Dhirubhai earned 32,000 times what 
shedid, wecanunderstand these as dif- 


"ferencesin their levels of efficiency: . 


L ast year, Mumbai's elite vied to be 
seen at another party. That celebrating 
Sharad Pawar’s 60th birthday — the 
man who gave us the Enron deal.zIens 
of millions of rupees were spent on 
this bash. Since hordes of editers and 
journalists were also present, you'd 
have expected some sharp coverage. 
The more so since the lavish do in hon- 
our of the “farmérs’ leader’ unfolded 
amongst mounting suicides by debt- 
ridden cultivators in the same state. 
But the media were there as guests, 


‚апа proud to be: The following day's 


editorials poured praise on Pawar. 
There was not even a suggestion that 
what had арры was кшш апа 
insensitive. 

For some years now, the sicht in 
the metros have been into ‘theme wed- 
dings'. Huge canvas replicas of the 
Sistine Chapel or the Palace of Udaipur 
built at a cost of crores of rupees. To 
last just one night. This, ina nation 
where hundreds of millions face 
sharpening distress. You’d think that 


would draw some critical comment in 
the media: It doesn’t. Sonietimes, ‘it 
gets celebrated in cover stories that 
link it to the ‘prosperity. ushered in by 
the reforms.’ Orasa ‘refreshing bréak’ 
from the ‘tired old days of state social- 
ism.’ The sad past when the rich had 
‘to be apologetic about ы оп 
the good things in life.’ 
What is the stage at which-a 
society decides that inequality has 
gone far enough? That it dehumanises 


‘both its victims and those who pro- 


duce.it? That'no one can sustain a 
society building gaps of 1:30,000.'Of 
inequities so sharp and so cruel? 

There is certainly a point, a 
boundary beyond which insensitivity 
is no longer wrong. When obscene 
levels ofinequality are seenas normal. 
When the Greed is Good gang asserts 
that inequality isnot bad, it is even 
desirable. And when this claims gains 
legitimacy. Much of the Indian elite 
have stepped past that boundary. 
This is the moral matrix.of our present 
levels of inequality. . 


| S... there has been some report- 


ing of hunger-related deaths in recent 
years. From Rajasthan and Orissa, for 
instance. But it has been marginal to 
the scale.—and more importantly the 
nature — of the problem, In the 1990s 
such deaths resurfaced ina big way for 
the first since independence. But they 
are not-seen‘as policy-driven. Much 


more as the result of.natural calamity. 


And of those catch-all clichés ‘official 
neglect’. Or ‘faulty implementation’. 

It has yetto dawn on many that 
perhaps the largest number of such 
deaths since 1992 have taken place in 
the very rich state of Maharashtra. (In 
Melghat, in Mokhada, Dhule and 
other places.) Not in Bihar or Orissa. 
Some of these have occurred no fur- 
ther than 90 kilometres from the city 
of Mumbai where so much wealth i is 
concentrated. 
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In five months in 2002, 22 chil- 
dren aged three or less died in Maha- 
rashtra. In just a single taluk of Thane 
district. As Frontline reports: ‘Severe 
malnutrition had left the children vul- 
nerable to diseases. Investigations 
reveal that many more deaths remain 
unreported.’ 

Then the Commissioner of the 
Tribal.Research and Training Insti- 
tute, Arun Bhatia, went public. One of 
the state’s senior-mostIAS officers, he 
highlighted hunger-linked deaths on 
amuch larger scale in the state's tribal 
belt. The government’s response was 
to try and ‘discipline’ him. (He has 
since retired.) The interest shown in 
this problem by the national press in 
this period ranged from low to nil. 


l. Rajasthan, adivasi families are 
‘rotating hunger’ as they have been 
doing for three years or more now. 
This means each day one family mem- 
ber goes without food — because there 
is so little at home. The member who 
does get to eat is the one who goes out 
looking for work. With work so Бага, 
to find, these families are crushed. 
Unsurprisingly, more and more hun- 
ger linked deaths are taking place in 
the state. 

In Andhra Pradesh the previous 
year, hungry people were forced to 
buy rice at Rs 6.40 a kilogram. This, in 
drought-hit regions, while we exported 
riceatRs 5.45 akg. But Chandrababu 
Naidu remained the media’s darling. 
And that of Bill Gates. Which meant 
that only a few dedicated reporters in 
the state tried to tell people about what 
was happening. 

Andhra Jed the trend in hunger 
deaths right from the early 1990s. The 
weavers of Pochampally were among 
the first to succumb to that trend — and 
to suicide. ERN 

In Orissa, such deaths have 
occurred often since 1996. People in 
adivasi pockets of the state say offi- 
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cials are bullying them. There are 
commissions of inquiry coming by. 
And they must be told that the deaths 


‚ had nothing to do with hunger. 


Who would have ever have 
thought to see hunger-related deaths 
in Tamil Nadu? Yet, at least eight 
weavers there went that way this year. 

The list is long. In state after 
state, the policies of the 1990s are 
claiming human lives in large num- 
bers. Most establishment economists 
do not refer to this at al]. The very few 
who do, have a cute term for it. It’s 
all about ‘managing the problems 
of transition.’ (Transition to what, 
we are never told.)These were sad, 
but not structural. Aberrations, not 
endemic. 

Sure, some of the deaths do get 
covered. The problem is that the pro- 
cesses leading to them usually don’t. 
The hunger deaths are only an extreme 
symptom of what has gone wrong. To 
disconnect them from the process is to 
distort the story. 


А. then there are the suicides. In 
early December, Maharashtra Chief 
Minister Vilasrao Deshmukh con- 
firmed that 26 farmers had ended their 
lives inthe past few months. These are 
not to be confused with the suicides 
that took place while Mumbai’s elite 
blew out the candles at the Great 
Maratha’s birthday bash last year. Nor 
do they include the rash of suicides in 
the region in 1998. Nor the ones that 
occurred in year 2000. 

Uttar Pradesh has got in on the 
act, with sugarcane farmers in Sitapur 
taking their own lives. And suicides 
have been on in Gujarat for a while 
now. . | 
In Karnataka, the rise 1л farmer 
suicides was worrying. So the govern- 
ment set up a committee to study the 


"problem. Jt drew flak this year when 


people realised there was not a single 
farmeron that committee. . 


In Rajasthan, close to 500 farm- 


ers committed suicide in 2001. Тйе 
Hindustan Times puts the toll for five 


` years from 1997 to 2001 at around 


3,000. 

In March 2002, Punjab Chief 
Minister Amarinder Singh spoke 
to the New Indian Express. He said: 
'Six hundred farmers have killed 
themselves in the last one year in my 
state.” That disclosure was buried in 
the seventh paragraph of the inter- 
view. Itfound no mention in the head- 
line. 

Take just one district of Andhra 
Pradesh — Anantapur. As many as 
1.826 people there, mostly farmers, 
took their lives between 1997 and the 
end of 2000. As many as 45 per cent 
of these were women. (There are a lot 
of women-headed households in this 
high-migration region.) Year 2000 
alone saw 577 people end their lives. 
The figure for 2001 crossed 600. 

Some- farfromall —ofthe farm- 
ers' suicides havebeen reported. Again, 
with a focus on drought and other 
calamities. The collapse of investment 
in agriculture is rarely mentioned. The 
crash in rural employment, the gutting 
of rural credit, the rise of input prices 
—these do sometimes pop up. But they 
are seldomemphasized. Anything that 
calls into question the nature of ‘the 
reforms’ is played down. 


I. August, as lakhs of peasants left 
their homes in a desperate search for 
work, the media did look in on them. 
This, after all, was drought. A few 
papers and channels actually sent out 
a handful of reporters to the country- 
side. Buteven drought at its blistering 
best couldn’t match the pull of Lakme 
India Fashion Week. That had some 


‘400 journalists covering it the same 


month. Do 

With thousands of farmers tak- 
ing their own lives, the party still goes 
on. The Times о India has announced, 


Ma 


atthe top of its national page, that the 
Femina Miss India Contest would be 
made 'more relevant' to our coüntry. 
How, remains aclosely guarded secret. 


The same month, farmers suicides got 


a fraction of the space the more rel- 
evant Miss India contest did in the 
same paper. | 


B... as Krugman writes of his 
owncountry, there is another aspectto 
this. Denial of growing inequality ‘is 
a sizeable, well-financed industry. 
Conservative think-tanks have pro- 
duced scores of studies that try to dis- 
credit the data, the methodology and, 


not least, the motives of those who. 


report the obvious. Studies that appear 
to refute claims of increasing inequal- 
ity receive prominent endorsements 
on editorial pages and are eagerly 
cited by right-leaning government 
officials." P" 

Sounds so.much like home. 
Where some economists are fasci- 
nated by the fall in poverty.they see. 
At least one of them has claimed a 
decline so rapid that we'd best build 
amuseum to house poverty. We’ ve got 
to preserve that heritage.some place 
before we lose it altogether. Inequal- 
ity? How isthata problem? 

Nothing spoils the party. Not 
even the Supreme Court pulling up 
state governments on the rise iri star- 
vation deaths. This October, the court 
said state chief secretaries would be 
held responsible for any further hun- 
ger deaths. Still, the deaths have con- 
tinued to mount. 

Never mind too that the Plan- 
ning Commission has fiddled with 
poverty data. It concedes that some 
of the data might not be ‘strictly com- 
parable’ to earlier figures. And more 
blather on those lines. 

Never mind that the Union Min- 
ister for Food has also conceded some 
hard truths. As 2001 set in, he spoke 
of high levels of hunger in the country. 


Butthereis always that ‘well-financed’ 
industry to assert the opposite. 

The farce of denial, though, was 
kept up even as K.R. Narayanan felt 
forced to say things no President ever 
has. Thattoo, inaRepublic Day speech. 
He spoke in anguish of an India where 
‘some kind of a counter revolution is 
taking place.’ Of a society ‘increa- 
singly insensitive and callous.’ Of 
*vuigar indulgence in conspicuous 
consumption.’ And ofa ‘sullen resent- 
ment among the masses against their 
condition, erupting often in violent 
forms.’ 

The Times of India dismissed 
the speech in less than six inches. The 


Express blasted it as full of ‘the usual. . :- 


lamentations’ in an editorial calling 
for ‘Ironinthe Soul.’ Most others didn't 
cover itat all. 


T.. years on, the.crisis is much 
worse. The collapse of small farms 
unfolds with a sickening brutality. 
Acute distress in rural India stares us 


іп the face. But too many in the elite, _ 


don't wantto see, let alone understand 
it. Record piles of foodgrain=close to 
60 million tons — rot in this country. А 
nation where the largest-number of 
those in hunger and absolute poverty 
in the world reside. That too, can be 


explained away by.those whose heads . 
are crowded by the principles of their ~ 


brand of economics. Whose hearts are 
bereftofany principles of humanity. 

Andthe party goes on. 

Tacitus déspised Nero. His writ- 
ings on the Emperor show us that. 
However, he wrote very little about his 
guests. Those who could pop that fig 
while human torches bürned around 
them. ; 05 : 

But then, come to think of it, the 
media of our time — the first-drafters- 
of history — are remarkably silent 
about this side of our own.elite. Too 
many of whom are today just that. 
Nero's Guests. . оё 
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THE farmers ground wherellive have 
not been able to raise any crops of value 
for the second consecutive year, but 
the lush growth of vegetation after the 
recent rains hides their hardship. Fruit 
trees have discarded their yellowing 
leaves for fresh ones and fields are 
covered with a green carpet of weed, 
horsegram and ragi. The greenery all 
around presents a picture of perfection, 
affirming the immense power of nature 
to heal itself, making it easier for offi- 
cialdom to forget about implementing 
drought relief measures until the next 
‘visible’ signs of distress. 

The national agricultural policy 
of the Vajpayee government drawn up 
by urban academics has little in it that 
connects to the actual life of farmers 
in this country. Agricultural policy 
does not distinguish between the dif- 
ferent type of farmers living under dif- 
ferent agro-climatic zones and their 
specific needs. While we may talk 
of a ‘farming community’, in reality 
there is not one farming community 
but several..The small farmer may 
only be.atenant of another land owner 
or may have leased a plot for cultiva- 
tion. Most farmer’s organizations are 


A farmer's perspective _ 


PUSHPA SURENDRA 


dominated by those growing irrigated 
crops practicing chemical agriculture 
and are preoccupied with wresting 
concessions from government, such 
as free water and electricity. In the 
absence of organizations that repre- 
sent the interests of the small farmer, 
little surprise that government policy 
neglects the needs of the marginals. 

A critical review of past and 
present agricultural policies in the 
context of the changing situation of 
farming is necessary. The time is ripe 
fora major ‘repair’ jobif we are toavoid 
serious consequences of neglecting 
our resource base, i.e. land. Unless 
environment and agricultural issues 
are interlinked and reforms brought 
aboutin the administrative machinery, 
there can be no easy solution to the 
problems of our deteriorating natural 
resources. Overlapping administra- 
tive and bureaucratic structures are 
a major problem in implementing 
changes. The question is whether our 
agricultural policy-makers, conserva- 
tionists and campaigners for protec- 
tion of ecology are ready. to change 
their rigid mindset and take a broader 
view of things. . 


The average size of land hold- 
ing, 1.е. two-acres and below, is con- 
sidered too small and economically 
nonviable. Agriculture has-been 
dubbed a ‘non-performing sector’ and 
agri-business companies and corpo- 
rate interests are being encouraged by 
the present governmentto make farm- 
ing more ‘viable’. But for who is the 
question. This discussion of ‘viability’ 
is notnew. In the 1950s consolidation 
of farms through cooperatives was 
considered a solution to the problems 
of small holdings and their inability for 
capital investment. Cooperative farm- 
ing also was considered ideal for our 
conditions where poor farmers could 
pool in resources to jointly hire machi- 
nery, implements and build common 
facilities for storage of grains. 


T. failure of the cooperative system 
to make any major headway can be 
attributed to lack of timely credit, poor 
rural infrastructure, political interfer- 
ence and lack of a spirit of cooperation 
‚ among farmers and, most importantly, 
their illiteracy. The government, ins- 
tead of bringing about reform in the 
system to make it more responsive to 
farmers needs, has begun debunk all 
past structures. Whenever faced with 
a problem the current trend among 
politicians is to abdicate their respon- 
sibilities and call upon the NGOs and 
private industry to intervene. 

One of the major problems fac- 
ing farmers is an inability to access 
credit, which in turn is linked toa faulty 
land record system. Land survey and 
settlements have not been carried out 
in some states for three to four decades 
and extant records do not reflect the 

‚ changes in land use over the years. 
Land survey maps show several dec- 
ades old information, creating avenues 
for corruption in the revenue depart- 
ment and for harassment of poor far- 
mers in need of basic documents. 
Failure to grease the palms of officials 


means an endless wait for farmers 
chasing paper; in all this there is a total 
lack of respect for their time and agri- 
cultural work: SS 

Recently, there has been much 
publicity for the computerisation of 
land records scheme instituted by 
some state governments. RTC (Record 
of Tenancy and Crops), a basic docu- 
ment a farmer has to produce to avail 
credit facilities, is now easily avail- 
able. Though this has brought great 
relief to the farmers-who can get this 
document: within minutes, it has 
meant computerisation of the faulty 
record system as itexists. Kharab land 
granted to the landless a few decades 
back may have been brought under 
cultivation and changed hands many 
times, but land survey maps of vill- 
ages do not record the change. In the 
absence of a foolproof record system 
the burden is always on the farmer to 
prove that the land is no longer kharab. 
Outdated information may show lands 
to be growing field crops when actu- 
ally a farmer may be growing horticul- 
tural crops and as such extension 
services of the horticulture depart- 
ment do not reach these farmers. 

The assessment being higher for 
land under horticultural crops, a faulty 
record system also means the loss of 
revenue tothe government. 


B us policy also does not 
cater to the special needs of non- 
irrigated agriculture. Such lands 
dependent on the bounty of nature are 
not given much importance even 
though social scientists have time 
and again pointed out that plans made 
for irrigated agriculture are imposed 
onthe rainfed arid regions with disas- 
trous consequences. For example, 
chemical agricultural practices, espe- 
cially the use of pesticides that is 
liberally practised in canal irrigated 
conditions, have been the ruin of many 
farmers in arid areas. 


No land, however fertile, can 
satisfy the ever increasing demand for 
food and raw materials of industries 
and urban populations. Agricultural 
income is unable to support farm fami- 
lies forcing the younger generation to 
look for wage labour in nearby urban 
areas. In the absence of basic mecha- 
nisation and loss of able-bodied young 
to agriculture, the old and infirm are 
unable to complete agricultural work 
on time. The much talked about 
mechanization of agriculture has only 
meant tractorization. Simple labour 
saving tools are either not available 
or they are beyond the reach of most 
marginal farmers. 


bust: V.S. Naipaul in his 
unpopular book /ndia: A Wounded 
Civilization makes some perceptive 
remarks on the poor quality of imple- 
ments designed for farmers. by the 
National Instituteof Design, a premier 
institution of the country. In a coun- 
try thatcalls farmers the ‘backbone’ of 
itseconomy, agricultural cooperative 
stores and shops selling harmful agro- 
chemicals do not sell basic protective 
gearsuchas gloves and masks. 
Ourunderstanding of what con- 
stitutes rural poverty needs to undergo 
a change to reflect the present-day 
realities of rural life. Despite the ne- 
glect of agriculture, the situation of 
our villages is not the same as prior to 
independence. The public distribution 
system has been able to reach remote 
villages because of the improved 
transport system. Mass starvation and 
deprivation once the normal feature 
during droughts, has considerably 
reduced. Officialdom, however, wants 
to see total distress among the rural 
population for it to reach relief. Little 
wonder that many of the drought 


relief measures are simply not imple- 


mented because of official apathy in 
recognizing signs of hardship and 
even the few remedial measures are 
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delayed or postponed once there is 
some rainfall. 

Where I live;,the failure of the 
southwest monsoon brings great finan- 
cial hardship to farmers who look for- 
ward to the season with expectation, 
investing their savings or borrowed 
money in preparing the fields for sow- 
ing, buying seeds and fertilizers. Their 
main cash earning crops such as cot- 
ton and pulses requiring rains at regu- 
lar intervals fetch better prices in the 
market. The second crop of ragi and 
horsegram sown during the northeast 
monsoon provides basic food security 
for the family which is supplemented 
by the rice and other essentials pro- 
vided through the PDS. 


Ч... there is a surplus most far- 
mers prefer not to sell their second 
crop especially if they are able to earn 
enough from the first crop. Cash is 
importantto buy basic necessities like 
rice, oil, soap, tea and coffee, jaggery, 


` Spices and clothes, but in good years 


they buy gold and other valuables that 
can be pawned during hardship. The 
first priority is always given to repay- 
ing the debts just as creditors wait for 
harvest time to demand repayment of 
dues. Most farmers somehow are able 
tocope with crop failures fora couple 
of years but successive failures can 
cause great hardship to farmers who 
have noother source ofincome. 

The impact of crop loss on a 
farming family is gradual and not sud- 


‘den. It results in several problems for 


farmers and impacts their health and 
children’s education. Inability to keep 
up minimum social obligations results 
in a loss of self-esteem, especially 
when marriages of grown up girls are 
cancelled or postponed due to crop 
failure. 

It is in the above context of the 
failure of government policies to res- 
pond to the specific needs of farmers 
that we have to examine the govern- 
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ment’s intentions in recommending 
introduction of GM crops and con- 
tract farming. Already, the practice of 
modern agriculture promoted by state 
institutions has placed the marginal 
farmer a more precarious situation 
and spells doom for the country’s bio- 
diversity. In this mindset, forexample, 
plants considered ‘weeds’ are system- 
atically eradicated, even though these 
‘weeds’ may be valuable medicinal or 
food plants used at the time of scarcity. 

Weedicides are literally dumped 
on.farmers since weeds are believed 
to compete with crops for nutrition. 
The role of socalled ‘weeds’ in main- 
taining soil moisture, in preventing pest 
attacks on crops, in checking soil ero- 
sion, in providing healthy habitats for 
the survival of soil microorganisms 
and beneficial insects that improve 
soil quality by recycling nutrients is 
now an accepted fact. It is during 
periods of agricultural stress as after 
prolonged droughts that one can see the 
value of earlier sustainable agricul- 
tural practices. 


Е.а, sustainable agricul- 
tural practices have to yet get support 
from the agricultural establishment 
and as such fail to make a positive 
impact on the largeragricultural scene. 
Organic farming practices are limited 
to experimental communities or indi- 
vidual farmers and are not supported 
by policy measures. If proper incen- 
tives are given forecologically sound 
farming practices it might still be pos- 
sible to improve the quality of our 
agricultural lands and save the great 
expense involved in the manufacture 
ofchemicalfertilizers and poisons that 
goes under the name of agricultural 
pesticides. 

Huge grants are made available 
to professional scientists, forest depart- 
ment, NGOs and agricultural univer- 
sities to develop medicinal plant 
nurseries in unnatural surroundings 


when it is possible to conserve them 
where they occur naturally by encour- 
aging farmers to adopt more tolerant 
attitudes to so called ‘weeds’. If our 
existing natural environment has to 
survive for sustaining the life of hu- 
mans, plants and animals it is necessary 
that we recognise the interdependence 
of our forests, agricultural lands, 
water and mineral resources and the 
people dependent on them for their 
livelihoods. Land and water conserva- 
tion has to start from rural areas. 


С ignore the fact 
that much ofthe country's productive 
land is under the ownership of indi- 
vidual cultivators and that without 
theirinvolvement, protection and con- 
servation of natural resources would 
remain an impossible dream. Farm- 
lands and plantations are not just home 
to food crops but hundreds of species 
of plants, fungi, insects, birds and 
domesticated animals. Pressure on 
land to meet demands for food, raw 


materials for industry and commo- 


dities for export is threatening the 
biodiversity of Indian agriculture. 
Whiledry land farming areas provide 
one type of biodiversity with cultiva- 
tionof many drought resistant millets 
and poor man's pulses, plantation 
areas growing tree crops and commer- 
cial crops deserve equal attention by 
conservationists. _ 
The encroachmenton forests by 
farmers and the pressure on forests by 
forest-dwellers is often debated, but 
appropriation of agricultural lands to 
provide housing and other amenities 
for the growing urban population 
rarely receives the same attention by 
environmentalists and academics. 
Agricultural lands are acquired by 
urban development authorities and 
property speculators but abandoned 
when real estate prices crash, thus 
making once cultivable agricultural 
lands urban wastelands. If environ- 
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mental laws are enforced to prohibit 
city dwellers fromacquiring property 
that was once farmland or forests, the 
'environmentalism' of a number of 
conservationists would be put to test. 
Itisafareasier proposition to confine 
biodiversity conservation to distant 
forests and evict tribals from forests 
than to bring about changes in cities. 


Т... are increasing instances of 
conflict between forest department 
officials and farmers in the predomi- 
nantly agricultural districts of the 
Western Ghats. Farmers pointoutthat 
increased destruction of crops by wild 
animals is a recent phenomenon, 
traceable to the mid-eighties when the 
forest department resorted to clearing 
forests near human settlements for 
implementing social forestry pro- 
grammes. Even though farmers have 
lived near forests as cultivators for 
generations, the destruction of crops 
on the scale now reported is recent. 
Not surprisingly though hunting of 
wild animals is banned, farmers con- 
tinue to hunt wild boars and monkeys. 
Hunters with guns are sometimes 
invited by farmers to free them from 
wild boar menace. 

Farmers living near forests com- 
plain that they are unable to grow 
crops like coconuts, banana, areca and 
tubers for fear of inviting attention, 
especially of the elephants. Planters 
dump jackfruits outside the boundary 
of their estates to prevent elephants 
from destroying their crops and more 
recently by installing electric fences. 
They blame the government for the 
mismanagement of forests and fornot 
growing enough species that provide 
food such as jackfruit, wild banana 
and rattans that are the favourite of 
elephants. The issue of compensation 
in case of destruction of crops by wild 
animals is another cause for friction 
between forest officials and farmers. 
Farmers assess their loss not only in 
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terms of crops lost, but labour, time 
invested in growing them. 
But the forest officials refuse to see 
their point of view. 

"The forest department earns 
huge sums of money from the sale cf 
timber from forests that is extracted 
periodically underthe *dead and wind 
fallen' category, but itis common 
knowledge that extraction 1s not just 
limited to fallen trees. The department 
also undertakes auction of timber 
extracted from private lands collect- 
ing heavy salestax from bulk purchas- 
ers of timber. Though 6% of the total 
value of timber sold is collected as for- 
est development tax for the develop- 
ment of local forests, farmers charge 
that the money is spent in developing 
only commercial forestry. 






T. laws relating to extraction of 
timber on private lands vary from 
place to place depending on the type 
of land holding. Private company 
owned plantations of a few thousand 
acres are classified as ‘redeemed’ 
category only because the companies 
had the ‘foresight’ to pay anominal fee 
(probably a few paise) decades ago 
to the government for getting the 
redeemed land status. On redeemed 
lands, timbercan be extracted without 
the payment of any ‘valuation’ to the 
forest department. 

Valuation is the percentage 
payable to the government which 
amounts to fifty five per cent of the 


total value of timber. The high valua- : 


tion is meant to deter owners of trees 
from wanting to sell them. This cou- 
pled with rampantcorruption amongst 
officialdom and the delays in the 
functioning of the forest department 
bureaucracy frustrates some tree own- 
ers and drives them into making deals 
with smugglers who pay better prices. 
They are able to pay a higher percent- 
age to the owners essentially because 
they dodge the system by not paying 


the stipulated valuation fee. More 
often smugglers resort to theft of trees, 
including sandal trees, from both pri- 
vate lands and the forests. These situ- 
ations are the ones that establish the 
nexus between forest department and 
smugglers like the forest brigand 
Veerappan who still eludes capture. 


M.. farmers were afraid to con- 
serve sandalwood trees on their farms 
and plantations for the trouble it may 
cause if sandal trees were allowed to 
grow to full size on their lands. Far- 
mers were worried that the trees on 
their land would attract smugglers. 
Earliersandal wasthe exclusive prop- 
erty of the government even when 
on private property and farmers were 
given no incentive to conserve the 
trees on their lands. Young plants were 
destroyed because once they grew big, 
their existence had to be reported to 
the authorities. It was the responsibi- 
lity of the land owner to protect them 
and theft of trees, if unreported, was 
punishable underthe law. 

While sandalwood was the 
monopoly ofthe state. the government 
gave licences to private parties for 
extraction of oil. The high price of the 
wood at the government auction 
depots gave rise to smuggling of trees. 
Today the rules have been simplified 
and incentives given to the farmers — 
50% ofthe value ofthe trees protected 
on their lands, extracted and brought 
to depots specially meant for sandal- 
wood. Unfortunately the change in 
law came much too late, once sandal 
forests with no natural regeneration 
are on the verge of extinction in Karna- 
taka. The arrogant attitude of forest 
officials when dealing with farmers. 
intimidation they resort to, and notrec- 


_ ognising the contribution of farmers in 


protecting the trees ends up in farm- 

ers distrusting the forest department. 
Owners of trees are allowed to 

extract a minimum amount of timber 
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without paying valuation once they 
can prove that the timber is for per- 
sonal use and not sale. Extraction of 
treesis generally onthe increase when 
prices of agricultural produce fall. 
Mostowners о lands protect naturally 
growing trees on their lands and even 
plant more trees as insurance against 
hard times. Cutting these trees though 
legal still has anegative impact on the 
environment particularly when cut- 
ting is resorted to during a short span 
of time when agricultural TRES 
pricescrash. 

For example, it is said that tim- 
ber yards now have no space to stock 
timber given the present collapse of 
prices of plantation crops. In recent 
years, several independent agencies 
have mushroomed that, for a percent- 
age of the sale price, undertake to liaise 
with the forest department making it 
easier for owners to sell timber. Fall 
in agricultural prices has had conse- 
quences of its own, not just for agri- 
culture but also the natural resources 
and biodiversity. 


M... planters do-plant tree sap- 
lings in thousands on their lands but 
their preference 15 for fast growing 
species like the silver oak that are ready 
for harvest in 20 years time rather than 
locally found varieties that take longer 
to mature. Mangium, another fast 
growing tree, was popularised by the 
forest department but is not preferred 
as the branches are susceptible to 
breaking during heavy rains, thereby 
damaging the crops. No one prefers 
growing local varieties but they docon- 
serve naturally occurring tree seedlings 
on their lands if it does not interfere 
with the crops. The forest department 
itself is not keen on planting slow grow- 
ing local varieties of trees. 
Governmentextension services 


to farmers do not see the link between: 


trees and conservation of water and 
soil. When recommending new crops 
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to farmers they do not take into con- 
sideration water availability in a 
particular area because basic hydro- 
logical data are not available for most 
rural areas. The agricultural university 
based research focus is on developing 
high yielding, pest resistant and 
drought resistant varieties of crops 
but they have no say in the.matter of 
implementation of policy. Increas- 
ingly research is also dictated by avail- 
ability of funding from the corporate 
sector. Naturally agricultural univer- 
sities and CSIR institutions are also 
only interested in research that meets 
the needs of their paymasters. 


О. could go on endlessly about 
the neglected issues of agriculture of 
which there is not just one type in our 
vast country blessed with several 
agro-climatic zones. I can only say 
that agricultural policy, planning and 
programmes do not have farmers 
and farming at the centre of policy- 
making as it is for example in the 
case of food processing where farm- 
ers are only suppliers of raw materi- 
als to urban entrepreneurs. Institutions 
like the CFTRI that came into exist- 
ence in the name of providing assist- 
ance to farmers actually help only 
private investors with capital and train 
individuals who can pay high fees in 
food processing skills. 

Itis very difficult to make arban 
dwellers, however knowledgeable 
about the workings ofthe agricultural 
economy and that of agriculture within 
the larger economy, to understand the 
day-to-day problems ofthose living in 
rural areas. I have tried through some 
examples from the semi-arid zone 
where Inow live and the plantation area 
where I grew up, to presenta small pic- 
ture of the daily attrition that the agri- 
culturist has to face and survive. In 
writing this I hope that agriculturists 
will one day be given their due space 
and recognition. ex 
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. Whenwillwegeta - 
. comparative perspective? 


OMKAR GOSWAMI. . 


FORacountry whose myriad cultures 
have hardly any tradition of history or 
historiography, we are a surprisingly 
sturdy ‘time-series’ people. We are 
perpetually comparing ourselves today 
with how we were five orten years ago. 
For instance, Remember 1992, when 
the only domestic airline was Indian 
Airlines? Remember how bad the 
food and service was, and how diffi- 
cultit wasto getaticket on demand to 
suddenly fly to Bombay? Now, look at 
the difference! We have three airlines 
competing with each other. There are 
27 daily flights between Delhi and 
Mumbai (tragically, Bombay, Calcutta 


and Madras got lumpenised in the jet. 


stream of linguistic chauvinism that 
was perhaps the only *human face' of 
liberalisation). Only last week, my 
nephew Guttu went to the airport, used 
his credit card and hopped on to the 
next available flight. And, what about 
credit cards? 

Time series makes for comfort- 
ing comparisons. After all, India has 
progressed substantively since the 
horrible days of May 1991, when we 
had barely three weeks worth of foreign 
currency reserves, astronomical import 
tariffs, pervasive quotas, myriad admi- 
nistered interest rates, public sector 
reservations, and a licence-control- 
permit raj from the tip of the hair to the 
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toenails. More power to India for all 
the changes that have occurred in the 
last 11 years. 

But, are the changes good 
enough? As you can imagine, this 
question can hardly be answered by 
the time series approach. It requires a 
‘cross-sectional’ mentality — one that 
asks where India stands vis-à-vis her 
competitors in Asia. This is where 
the problem lies. We as anation are so 
insular in our worldview and so.good 
at self-congratulation that we fail to see 
how far others have progressed over 
the last dozen yearscompared tous. 


Ths article is an exercise in compa- 
rison of some critical social and eco- 
nomic indicators. As we know very 
well, Prime Minister Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee has sounded the clarion cry 
for8 percent GDP growth forthe next 
decade. Heady stuff this, especially 
„in a milieu where the economy has 
been hard-pressed to cross 5.5 per 
cent growth. Achieving this in an 
increasingly integrated world eco- 
nomy requires quantum leaps in glo- 
bal competitiveness. And, there are 
at least four critical macroeconomic 
determinants of such competitive- 
ness. These are (7) the quality of the 
presentand future labour force, (ii) the 
quality of physical, social and finan- 
cial infrastructure, (iif) extent of open- 
ness of the economy, and (iv) efficiency 
of the government’s fiscal manage- 
ment. Let’s discuss each of these at 
some level of quantitative detail. 

A necessary condition for sus- 
taining competitiveness is the present 
and future quality of labour force. This 
will become critical in this century, 
given the key role that will be played 
by knowledge inputs in all spheres of 
economic activity. How do we fare 
vis-a-vis Asia in terms of basic indi- 
cators such as infant mortality, life 
expectancy at birth, and adult female 
and male literacy? 
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It’s useful to begin with birth. A 
country’s infant mortality rate is a 
robust indicator of the extent of genu- 
ine development — for it underscores 
the state of adelivering mother’s health, 
her household’s income and capabili- 
ties to access health facilities, and the 
extent to which such facilities are 
available for the citizens as a whole. 
From the time-series perspective, India 
seems to have done pretty well over the 
last decade. In 1992, 79 infants died out 
ofevery 1,000 live births. By 2000, this 
had dropped to 69—acreditable fall of 


_ [3 percent ineight years. 


However, as Table 1 shows, 
India compares abysmally with the 
rest of Asia that matters. Our infant 
mortality is 8.5 times that of Malay- 
sia’s, over 4.5 times that of Sri Lan- 


ka’s, twice that of China’s and almost 


2.5 times that of the Asian average. 


В... lifeexpectancy atbirth, 
Indiahas again performed quite cred- 
itably if we look at things in a time- 
series way. The average Indian who 
was born in 1992 could expect to live 
for61 years. In 2000, this average had 
increased to 63 years. Table 2, however, 
gives the cross-sectional perspective 
and demonstrates that India lags far, 


- far behind other Asian countries. The 


average child born in 2000 in Malay- 


TABLE 1 
Infant Mortality (per 1,000 live births), 
1992 and 2000 
1992 2000 
Malaysia | 15 8 
Korea, Rep. П 8 
Sri Lanka 18 15 
Vietnam : 37 27 
Thailand 34 28 
Mean ' 36 29 
Philippines 36 3l 
China - 38 32 
Indoncsia 55 4l 
India 79 69 


Source: World Development Report. 


sia, South Korea and Sri Lanka is 
expected to live 16 per cent longer 
than in India; the average Chinese 11 
per cent longer; and the average non- 
Indian Asian 10 per cent longer. It 
has everything to do with the social 
transformatión in these countries, 
which. have reduced mass poverty, 
increased nutrition and nourishment, 
and have thus raised the expected life 
ofthe people. 


L.. now look at basic education — 
the backbone of growth of any know- 
ledge-based economy. Tables 3(a) and 
3(b) give the data on adult male and 
adult female illiteracy in 1991 and 
2000. In passing, it ought to be men- 
tioned that India’s criterion for literacy 
is very low. All that is needed for a 
person to prove that s(he) is literate is 
to be able to write his or her.name. 
Even so, India has certainly progressed. 
Illiteracy among adult males has 
dropped by 16 per cent in nine years; 
and among adult females by 14 per 
cent. However, as in infant mortality 
and life expectancy, we lie at the bot- 
tom of the heap. And, despite our 
much vaunted statistic of the number 
of graduate engineers produced per 
year, India has a very long way to go 
before she can claim to have an adult 
literacy level that can sustain 8 per 


TABLE 2 


Life Expectancy at Birth, 
1992 and 2000 (in years) 
1992 2000 

' Malaysia 71 73 
South Korea 71 73 
Sri Lanka 72 73 
China 69° 70 
Mean 68 69 
Philippines 66 69 
Thailand > 70 69 
Vietnam 67 69 
Indonesia 63 66 


India 61 63 


Source: World Development Report. 
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cent GDP growth ona sustained basis 
for a decade or more- something that 
is a must if we hope to eliminate mass 
poverty by 2015. 

What abqut the second macro- 
economic factorthat determines com- 
petitiveness and growth — the state 
of our physical infrastructure? Of 
late, we have been regularly touting 
our progress in the making of national 
highways. This is indeed true. Finan- 
ced by the Ве. | cess per litre of petrol 
and diesel and monitored with unchar- 
acteristic gusto by the Prime Minis- 
ter's Office, the highways programme 
has been moving atabrisk pace. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for con- 
structing every kilometre ofthe 5,846 
km Golden Quadrilateral Highways 
Programme; and as I write, a quarter 
of this length is already four-laned, 
while the residual three-quarters is 
under implementation. In June 2002, 
I travelled from Dèlhi to Dalhousie, 
and can vouch for the fact that the 





TABLES 3 (a) and (b) 
Adult Male and Female Illiteracy (76), 
.1991 and 2000 

Male 1991 2000 
„Korca, Rep. 1.5 0.9 
Thailand 44 2.9 
Vietnam 54 4.5 
Philippines 6.7 4.5 
SriLanka 7.0 5.6 
indonesia 12.5 8.2 
Меап 11.1 8.3 
China 12.9 8.4 
Malaysia 12.4 8.6 
India 37.4 31.6 

Female 1991 2000 
Korea. Rep. 6.2 3.6 
Philippines 27 4.9 
"Thailand 9.9 6.1 
Victnam 12.6 8.6 
Sri Lanka ` 14.8 11.0 
Меап 21.9 16.3 
Maláysia 24.3 16.6 
Indonesia 26.2 18.0 
China * 31.9 23.7 
India 63.1 54.6 


Source: World Development Report. 


highway was a dream right up to 
Jalandhar.. 


A... yet, does it compare with the 
highways development programme 
in Malaysia, or even China? Today, 
China has over 120,000 kms of either 
four- or six-laned highways, and the 
government is determined to add 
another 30,000 km by the time Beijing 
holds the Olympics in 2008. Travel 
out of Shanghai to points north, west 
and south and you will-see that the 
quality of these cemented highways 
are world class — far, far ahead of the 
bituminised roads that we lay out in 
India. According to the Global Com- 
petitiveness Report 2001-02,the qua- 
lity of Malaysia's roads 13 10.6 percent 
better than the global average; Thai- 
land's is 12.8 percent better; China's 
is 6.4 per cent worse; while India's is 
23 percent worse. Again, we аге pretty 
close to the bottom of the pack. 

We have certainly progressed a 
great deal as faras telephones go. Prior 
to 1990, an average urban Indian 
without connections and ‘pulls’ had to 
waitat least two years – more typically 
three to four — before getting a fixed 
line connection. Today, consumers in 
the main metros and some other large 
cities get telephones virtually on 
demand. Unheard of even in 1995; 
there are over 6 million cellular phone 
subscribers in India today, and it is 
the most rapidly growing telephony 
sector in the country. | 

As we are often told, farmers in 
the Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh 
use cell phones all the time, while fish- 
ermen in Keralause mobiles to decide 
which port is offering the best prices 
for their daily catch. Great stuff! Now 
consider the situation in China. Dragon 
land has over 95 million cell phone 
users, and is adding more subscribers 
per month than India does per year. 
Today, ourcell phone density is about 
to touch | per cent. China's is almost 


. 9 per cent; Malaysia’s is at the deve- 


loped country level of 60 percent. 

As far as power supply goes, the 
less said the better. Per capita power 
consumption in India is a mere 379 
kwh per year, compared to 758 kwh in 
China and 1,352 kwh in China. And, 
thanks to rampant cross-subsidisa- 
tion and ridiculous pricing policies of 
almost all state electricity boards, we 
still had a peak demand shortage of 
12.5 per cent in 2000-01 — something 
that shows no signs of abating in the 
near future. Today, over 70 percent of 
manufacturing units rely on theirown 
generator sets —a percentage unheard 
of in Chinaand throughout South-East 
and East Asia. 

Let's now move on to the third 
macroeconomic factor behind com- 
petitiveness, namely, the extent of 
openness of the economy ~ or the 
share of foreign trade in a country's 


TABLE 4 (a) 


Foreign Trade in Goods and Services as 
a Percentage of GDP, 1991 and 2000 





1991 2000 
Malaysia 159.3 231.0 
Thailand 78.5 125.9 
Philippines 62.2 106.5 
Vietnam 63.7 102.0 
Sri Lanka 67.6 90.2 
Korca, Rep. 57.7 86.5 
Indonesia 49.9 74.1 
China 35.5 49.1 
India 18.1 30.5 
Source: World Development Report. 
TABLE 4(b) 
Average Unweighted Import Tariff (96), 
2001 
2001 
Thailand 3,7 
Sri Lanka , 7.4 
Philippines 8.3 
Korca, Rep. 8.6 
Indonesia 8.9 
Malaysia - 9.5 
China 17.0 
Vietnam 17.5 
India 27.2 


Source: World Development Report. 
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GDP as well as the level of import tar- 
iffs. ‘Openness’ matters for many rea- 
sons, of which two are particularly 
important. First, greater share-of 
imports at globally competitive prices 
reduces domestic cost of production 
and, hence, increases competitiveness 
and growth. And, second, greater 
share of exports in GDP creates an 
environment that rewards interna- 
tional quality, best-in-class delivery 
and competitive, global price cons- 
cious export-oriented businesses. 
Here too, as Tables 4(a) and 4(b) show, 
India is at the bottom of the pole: her 
share of foreign trade in GDP is the 
lowest in Asia (and this-includes our 
software exports), while her import 
tariffis the highestin Asia. 


T. fourth macroeconomic determi- 
nant of competitiveness 15 manage- 
mentoftheexchequer. Fiscal prudence 
is critical on three grounds. First, con- 
sistently high general government 
deficits are unsustainable in the long 
run, and raise the cost of capital in the 
medium term to uncompetitive levels. 
Second, deficits prompt ‘crowding 
out’, which adversely affects private 
sector investment. And third, there is 
an adverse signalling effect — which 
says to all and sundry that the govern- 


TABLE 5 
Overall Government Deficit as a 
Percentage of GDP, 2000 

Fiscal deficit/surplus 
Korea 1.0 
Chile | 0.1 
Mexico -1.1 
Thailand -2.2 
China -2.7 
Indonesia -3.3 
Philippines -4.1 
Brazil -4.3 
Vietnam -4.8 
Malaysia -5.8 
Sri Lanka -9.4 
India -10.1 


Source: World Development Report. 
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ment cannot control the exchequer. 
As Table 5 shows, India scores very 
poorly on the deficit front. The data is 
for 2000-01. By the end of this fiscal 
year, the combined deficit of central 
and state governments will exceed 11 
percentof GDP. We are rapidly head- 
ing foran internal debttrap. 

So, while we may have been do- 
ingquite welloverthe 1990s (though, 
even that's not true for fiscal manàge- 
ment after 1996), we аге really way be- 
hind the curve compared to the rest of 
Asiathatcounts. That brings me to the 
second, and shorter, part of this arti- 
cle. Suppose fairy godmother loved 
our prime minister and granted him 
the wish for 8 per cent GDP growth 
over the.next dozen years. What 
would that mean in terms of sectoral 
growth? And, evenafterattaining such 
a blitzkrieg rate of growth, where 
would we be compared to China? 


О. growth in software and IT is 
quite staggering, and there.is abso- 
lutely no reason why, fuelled by this 
growth, the services sector cannot 
grow at. something like 8.5 per cent 
per year. Incidentally, this is an incre- 
dibly high long term rate of growth — 
for it implies that the service sector 
will double its real income every eight 
and half years. Еуеп зо, that won't be 
enough to trigger an overall 8 percent 
GDP growth. Given that we are a 
country of over a billion people, and 
that agriculture will not grow at a rate 
much more than 2 per cent per year, 
8 per cent GDP growth is feasible if 
and only ifthe industrial sector grows 
at a constant real rate of 11 per cent 
per year. 

After five horrible years of 
declining growth rates, industrial 
sector growth has picked up to 7 per 
centoverthe lasteight months, and the 
estimate is that the year will end with 
anaverage of 6.5 percent growth. But 
that's а long way from getting 11 per 


cent growth year on year for the next 
twelve years. Itseems like a Herculean 
task — not entirely impossible but in 
today’s context, extremely difficult. 
However, ifit were to happen, then the 
share of the industrial sector will rise 
from the present ridiculously low 


level of 26 per cent of GDP to 38 per 


centin 2015. 

By the way, that is no great 
shakes. Today, China's and Malay- 
sia’s share of industry is 51 percent of 
GDP; Korea'sis42 percent; and Thai- 
land’s-is 40 per cent. In other words, 
even if Indian industry grows at this 
spectacular long term rate, our share 
of industrial output in GDP will still 
be substantially less than China's and 
Malaysia's, and lowerthan Thailand's 
and Korea's. 


M....... attaining 8 per cent 
GDP growth over the next twelve 
years implies a growing gap between 
domestic savings and India's invest- 
ment needs —a gap that has to bridged 
by foreign direct and portfolio invest- 
ments. Today, Indid attracts not much 
more than $6 billion of foreign direct 
as well as portfolio investment per 
year. If we were to attain 8 per cent 
GDP growth, the foreign investment 
needs will rise to $25 billion per year 
by 2010 and $35 billion by 2015. The 
numbers look staggering. But, it is 
worth remembering that a country 
called China has been raking in $45 
billion of foreign investment per year 
over the last decade and that, in 2002, 
it will have got close to $60 billion. 

So, in a fundamental way, how 
we rank vis-a-vis Asia will be deter- 
mined by this nation’s appetite for 
rapid and sustained reforms. If the last 
five years is any guide, we seem toa 
two-steps forward, one-step back and 
three-steps sideways kind ofeconomy. 
However, miracles do happen and, 
the Lord knows, we too can become 
reform oriented superstars. 


y 


L et me outline a few reforms that 
we need in the next two years to create 
an environment that can facilitate this 
8 percent growth. These are only some 
reforms, notall. Неге? a way in which 
readers can judge forthemselves. 

1. Will the Electricity Bill be passed? 
2. Will we raise electricity tariffs to 
cover at least marginal cost? 


~ 3. Will we make the bankrupt State 


Electricity Boards efficient and truly 
autonomous? 

4. Will we privatise transmission ane 
distribution? 

5. Will we succeed in attracting FDI 
and domestic investments first in 
transmission and distribution and 
then in generation? 

6. Will we bring about sweeping 
changes in the Industrial Disputes Act, 
Factories Act and Contract Labour 
Act to impart greater flexibility in 
labour laws? | 

7. Will all small scale reservations be 
removed? 

8. Will we bring down import tariff 
lines to only tworates, 10 percentand 
20 per cent, thus reducing our trade- 
weighted tariff to 12 percent? 

9. Will we properly implementa genu- 
ine VAT regime by 2003? 

10. Will there be just two rates of 
excise duty, 8 percent and 16 percent? 
11. Average port and customs delay 
forimporting is 10 days. Will ports be 
modernised and privatised to elimi- 
nate delays? 

12. Will we repeal SICAand BIFR and 
replace these with expeditious bank- 
ruptcy restructuring and liquidation 
processes? 

13. Will we cut Statutory Liquidity 
Ratio from 25 percentto no more than 
[О percent? 

14. Will we privatise two smaller state 
owned banks in 2003, followed by 
three more in 2004, and then the rest 
between 2005 and 2008? 

15. Will we allow upto 74 percent FDI 
in all banks, including state owned 


banks, and remove the 10 percent cap 
on voting rights? 

16. Will we allow foreign partners of 
private insurance companies to raise 
ownership to 100 percent? 


17. Will we legislate the Fiscal Re- 


sponsibility Bill with well-defined 
caps on fiscal deficit, revenue deheit 
and public debt? 

18. Will we see sustained reforms i in 
fiscal parameters to set the stage for 
full capital account convertibility by 
2005? 

19. Will we free telecom, insurance, 

bankinggretailing and print media to 
100 percent FDI? 

20. Will we radically step up our pri- 
vatisation programme? 


‘21. Will the road programme continue 


to move at the same rapid pace? 

22. Will there be a similar cess 
financed programme for modernising 
the railway system? 

23. Will we see radical land market 
reforms? 

Give 2 points to each question if 
you think the reform will be carried out 
inthenexttwo years. Give 1 уси ик 
there’s a50:50 chance. And otherwise. 
If the score is 0-20, forget about 8 per 
cent growth. If it is 21-35, maybe 
there's some chance. If it is above 35, 
then we can look forward to 8 percent. 


Fian. suppose we do manage 8 
percent GDP growthrightupto 2015, 
how will we stack up with China, the 
other huge country in Asia? If the 
dragoncontinues growing at8 percent, 
as most expect it will, China's per 
capita GDP (in constant 1995 US dol- 
lars) will still be 133 per cent higher 
than India’s. Sobering thought, isn’ tit? 
Shows how far behind we are, and how 


hard it will be to play catch up. I just. 


have one question: How come our wor- 
thies in Parliament don’t think about 
this? Maybe that explains why we are 
where we are — and why we revel in 
time-series, instead of cross-section. 
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Salvage reforms 


GAJENDRA HALDEA 


No man can be the judge of his own 
cause, so goes an age-old dictum. This 
is also a basic tenet of jurisprudence 
in a democratic polity. In cricket too, 
aplayercan’t bean umpire if the game 
is to be worthwhile. Yet, in pursuit of 
economic reforms in India, this very 
principle has been compromised time 
and again. | Д 

Thecommand and control struc- 
ture of the economy that India adopted 
post-independence was a corollary of 
the socialistic philosophy of that era. 
It gave vast powers to government 
functionaries in the guise of public 
interest. They ranthe nation'seconomy 
through Public Sector Undertakings 
(PSUs) and the licence-permit raj. 
Over time, perpetuation of govern- 
ment control virtually became an end 
in itself while the laudable objectives 
of socialism took a backseat. 

The crisis of 1991 spelt the end 
of business as usual and economic 
liberalisation became imperative. The 
captains in government and in the 
PSUs, however, were unwilling to part 


with the considerable fiefdoms that 
they had acquired. Being in positions 
of control, they redefined reforms all 
the time with an eye on their turf. In 


the process, policies often got sub- : 


verted and their implementation was 


compromised. 


That explains why reforms in 
India moved so very slowly in several 
critical areas. Ten years of ‘liberalisa- 
tion' inthe power sector have brought 
little tangible gain; a network of toll 
roads is still a far cry; private partici- 


‘pation in airports has not taken off at 


all; ports have improved marginally; 
the railways have only deteriorated; 
and divestment of state-owned enter- 
prises moved at a snail’s pace except 


during the past two years. Only the. 


telecom sector has surged ahead in 
the recent past. Anall-pervasive 'con- 
flict of interest’ seems to have plagued 
governance in these areas. Are there 
апу lessonstolearn? | E 
Going back in history, the admi- 
nistrative system that evolved in India 
during the colonial era embodied the 


b 


я 


AP 


principle that no one should sitin judg- 
ment over his own cause. This propo- 
sition was also enshrined in common 
law as adopted in India. Italso became 
an inviolate norm in judicial func- 
tioning, so much so that if a litigant 
expressed any misgivings about the 
impartiality of a judge, the latter 
was expected to transfer the matter to 
another court. It was recognised that 
in public affairs, a subjective or parti- 
san approach had no place. 


T. founding fathers of the Consti- 
tution of Indiacarried this principleto 
itslogical conclusion. The Constitution 
thus prohibits legislators, other than 
ministers, from holding any office of 
profit in the government with a view 
to maintaining separation between 
the legislature and the executive. Inde- 
pendence of the judiciary is jealously 
guarded. 

The Constitution has also cre- 
ated other authorities such as the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, 
Election Commission and Public 
Service Commissionsto performtheir 
roles independently and objectively, 
without fear or favour. The incum- 
bents are forbidden from accepting 
postretirementemployment from the 
government lest the lure of favours 
clouds their judgment while dealing 
with the latter. Such provisions were 
necessary asa democratic polity relies 
heavily onchecks and balances. Cons- 
titutional democracies in other parts of 
the world have acted likewise. 

In the numerous tribunals and 
regulatory commissions functioning 
in India under different laws, a ser- 
ving member cannot have any subsist- 
ing personal interest in the subject 
matter of his jurisdiction. Similarly, 
laws governing the conduct of com- 
panies require a director to abstain 
from board deliberations if he has a 


personal interest in the agenda under : 


consideration. 


During the last presidential elec- 
tion in the United States, Governor 
Bush of Florida refrained from inter- 
vening in matters affecting his candi- 
date brother, citing conflict of interest 
as the rationale. The President of 
Nasdaq stock exchange is required to 
divest himself of his broking business 
before taking office (it took several 
scams before SEBI in India ruled that 
brokers cannot be directors on a stock 
exchange). The Attorney General of 
USA stayed away from Enron related 
investigations, as he was recipient of 
political donations from the company. 

During an earlier term of the 
Labour government in UK, it was 
revealed that the Labour Party had 
accepted large donations from organ- 
isers of the motor racing Formula 1 
Grand Prix events (which were hea- 
vily dependent on tobacco advertis- 
ing), and the government had later 
agreed to continue the exemption of 
motor racing from the ban on public 
advertising of cigarettes. Following 
much controversy and embarrass- 
ment, the party refunded the donations 
(butthe exemption stayed). 


М. recently, the Labour govern- 
ment was under pressure as a result 
ofits links with Enron. Thecompany 
had funded a number of Labour Party 
events, and admitted it did so to facili- 
tate access to ministers. Subsequently, 
the government took a number of 
decisions such as releasing the mora- 
torium on building gas-fited power 
stations, for which Enron had been 
lobbying. 

Publiclifein USA, UK and other 
developed democracies is galore with 
examples where the evidence of any 
conflict of interest is instantly recog- 
nised and adequately addressed. The 
constant vigil of public awareness 
does not tolerate any lapses once they 
are detected. The raging controversy 
in the USA regarding acceptance of 


lücrative consulting assignments by 
the auditors of Enron and the intense 
pressure of public opinion in favourof 
banning auditors from accepting other 
jobs that may cause conflict of inter- 
estisacasein point. 


Cu of interest and judging 
one's own cause are two sides of the 
same coin. Be it a court judgment, 
board decision or policy formulation, 
conflict of interest leads to outcomes 
thattend to be fundamentally flawed. 
Western democracies keep resolving 
such conflicts as and when they sur- 
face. The level of awareness in India 
being comparatively low, conflicts of 
interest tend to persistin several areas 
of public affairs. As a result, delin- 
quent individuals and institutions 
getaway with mayhem. 

. A A survey of economic reforms 
suggests how persistent interventions 
ofincumbent stakeholders have com- 
promised the outcome. There is no 
dearth of instances where conflicts of 
interest are conveniently brushed 
aside until acrisis orscamforces some 
action. Routinely, government func- 
tionaries who benefit from the powers 
and privileges of the existing system 
are entrusted with the task of change 
and reform that would strike at the 
very roots of their own authority and 
patronage. Itisonly to beexpected that 
they would devise policies aimed at 
protecting their fiefdoms. 

Take the case of power reforms 
in India. The law enacted soon after 
independence had created a national- 
ised industry consisting of the verti- 
cally integrated State Electricity 
Boards (SEBs). These monolithic 
SEBs were virtually bankrupt by the 
1980s and their mounting losses ruled 
out the possibility of large investments 
necessary for creation of additional 
capacity. Reforms became an impera- 
tive for improving operations and ena- 
bling private participation. Besides 
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the central government, Orissa.was 
the first state to initiate power reforms 
and seven other states have since fol- 
lowed that path. . 

Power reforms in India have 
broadly comprised (a) setting up of 
independentregulatory commissions 
for determination of tariffs; (b) ena- 
bling privateinvestment; (c) unbundl- 
ing of SEBs and corporatisation of 
the generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution segments; and (d) privatisa- 
tion of state-owned entities. These are 
briefly described below. 

Regulatory commissions were 
considered necessary for depoliticis- 
ing and rationalising tariffs. This was 
also seen as adevice for increasing tar- 
iffs, which meant more funds in the 
hands of incumbent players. It, there- 
fore, received their support. 


1, 1993, private investment, domes- 
tic as well as foreign, was opened up 
in generation, followed by a similar 
move in the transmission segment 
four years later. But such investments 
could only be made through long- 
term agreements with state-owned 
SEBs. Thus government functionar- 
ies retained control through monopo- 
listic agreements. Producers were 


- not free.to sell their produce directly 


to consumers, bulk or retail. This was 
à welcome measure for incumbent 


. players; and the chosen private pro- 


ducers also favoured long-term agree- 
ments with state-owned entities in 


- order to mitigate their risks and seek 
.higher prices. 


Despite willingness on the part 
of government functionaries, private 
investments in generation and trans- 
mission could not fructify on the basis 
ofcontracts with SEBs simply because 
they were perceived as.bankrupt 


, entities, Financial institutions were 


unwilling to finance projects based on 
monopolistic contracts where pay- 
ment defaults by SEBs would cause 
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the projects to go bust because they 
were not allowed to sell to anyoneelse. 
On the other hand, some of the cases 
where private investments fructified 
led to disastrous consequences such 
as in Dabhol. 

Unbundling and corporatisation 
of SEBs meant introduction of com- 
mercial discipline and threat of sub- 
sequent privatisation. This was stoutly 
opposed by employee unions and 
associations. However, when the res- 
pective governments agreed to pro- 
tect their service conditions through 
appropriate legislative guarantees, 
they fell in line. Eight states have so 
far unbundled their SEBs. 


B. of state-owned distri- 
bution companies was first under- 
taken in Orissa about four years ago. 
But it was based on creation of private 
monopolies. Control over the power 
sector was thus apportioned between 
chosen private entities and incumbent 
government functionaries through a 
chain of interconnected monopolies — 
public and private. Absence of com- 
petition and choice inevitably led to 
rising tariffs and poor quality of ser- 
vice. The recent privatisation of dis- 
tribution companies in Delhi is also 
based on a similar model and the 
dominant private players happen to be 
the same in both the states. It is un- 
likely thatthe outcome in Delhi would 
be materially different from Orissa. 

Theabove illustrates how reform 
strategies were influenced by incum- 
bent players to protect their turf. In the 
process, consumer interest and eco- 
nomic growth took a beating. Tariffs 
have risen significantly while the 
quality of service remains poor. Even 
after a decade of reforms, investments 
are confined to the public sector and 
the industry remains virtually nation- 
alised. 

The world over, successful 
power reforms ~in developed as well 


as developing countries — were predi- 
cated upon introduction of competi- 
tion and open access leading to 
efficiency and price gains for the con- 
sumer. In India, a producer of power 
can sell his produce to a state-owned 
entity alone; he cannot access the mar- 
ket or a consumer, howsoever large. 
That is precisely what incumbent 
players seem to be perpetuating in 
India and the outcome is there for 
everyone to see. The power sector in 
India seems where it was in 1991, per- 
haps, worse. 


Te story of reform in the highways 
sector is по different. Starved of funds 
inthe mid- 1990s, the incumbent play- 
ers settled for public-private partner- 
ships through the BOT (Build Operate 
and Transfer) approach. A fairly ela- 
borate framework was evolved and 
approved by the central government 
way back in 1997. This included atoll- 
ing policy for imposing user charges 
on four-lane national highways, and 
a stretch of 100 km. was successfully 
tolled in 1998. | 

With great fanfare, the National 
Highway Development Programme 
was launched in 1999. It consisted of 
the golden quadrilateral connecting 
the metros of Delhi, Mumbai, Chennai 
and Kolkata and the east- west, north- 
south corridor, all adding up to about 
13,000 km. It gave highway develop- 
ment the priority that it had long 
deserved. As reforms were gathering 
momentum, the central government 
imposed a cess on motor fuels to 
augment resource availability for 
the sector. 

Things changed when cess reve- 
nues became available to incumbent 
players. They took over reins of the 
entire programme and private parti- 
cipation was quietly buried. A fully 
evolved BOT project, the Jaipur- 
Kishengarh section of National High- 
way-8 was served a lethal blow and 


oc 


TN 


made financially unviable by requir- 
ing construction of six lanes as against 
four lanes in the rest of the golden 


quadrilateral. That caused this single ' 


BOT project to languish, enabling 
incumbent players to declare that 
private investment was not forthcom- 
ing. That was justification enough for 
awarding construction contracts at 
breakneck speed. 


T. show some progress on private 
participation, a few highway projects 
were awarded on annuity basis. The 
scheme was based on deferred budg- 
etary payments by the government 
in place of toll collection by the con- 
cessionaire. Annuity scheme was 
what construction companies pre- 
ferred because they took no traffic 
risks and got assured bi-annual pay- 
ments fromthe government. So where 
private participation did take place 
on a limited scale, it was designed to 
suit the preferences of construction 
companies, public interest and inter- 
national experience on toll roads not- 
withstanding. | 

Seeingtheextravaganzaenabled 
by cess funds, there was no stopping 
the construction contracts. Huge bor- 
rowings were contracted for multiply- 
ing the funding for this programme 
even though such commercial bor- 
rowings for road construction were 
hitherto unknown. The World Bank 
and Asian Development Bank also 
stepped in with loans of a couple of 
billion dollars, never mind the accre- 
tion to fiscal deficit and setback to the 
reform agenda. 

No governmentcan goon build- 
ing roads out of debt funds. As soon 
as the borrowing option gets exhausted, 
the programme will suffer a setback. 
Instead, privatised toll roads could 
have expanded faster without much 
burden on the exchequer. A great oppor- 
tunity to build self-sustaining high- 
ways was thus missed. 


1 


Incumbent players explain that 
government would undertake direct 
tolling after construction is com- 
pleted. This implies yetanother series 
oftollingcontracts across the country. 
It would be perplexing to any inde- 
pendent observer why construction 
should be contracted out to one set of 
contractors, maintenance to another 
and tolling to yet another. A simple 
BOT toll road arrangement as it pre- 
vails in the rest of the world allows a 
single concessionaire (private entity) 
to doallthisinafar more efficient and 
cost-effective manner; but that pre- 
supposes parting of control by incum- 
bent players. 

Some of the states have since 
ventured into the BOT approach for 
attracting private investment in state 
highways. Ostensibly, the objective 
seems right. But a closer look in case 
after case reveals that the design of 
BOT contracts is largely intended to 
suit the preferences of incumbent 
government functionaries and cons- 
truction companies. In a manner of 
speaking, this is akin to distribution 
of spoils. Efficiency and economy in 
investments, or even consumer wel- 
fare, seem fairly low in their order of 
priorities. | 


Р... intelecom were initiated 
in early 1990s and following open 
competitive bidding, licences were 
granted for basic and cellular tele- 
phony in 1995-96. In the absence of 
an independent regulator, intercon- 
nection and other agreements could 
not be finalised as the incumbent 
Department of Telecom (DOT) vir- 
tually set conditions that lenders and 
private investors were unableto accept. 
In the meanwhile, other developments 
overtook the process and the licences 
began to be perceived as unviable. 
Though an independent statutory 
regulator (the Telecom Regulatory 
Authority of India) was constituted in 


1997, it could not resolve matters as 
the requisite policy changes were not 
forthcoming from DOT. Clearly, the 
expectation that DOT would help pro- 
mote competition against itself was 
flawed. 


[. order to resolve the continuing 
stalemate and respond to the demands 
of private investors, the government 
set up a Group of Ministers under the 
chairmanship of Jaswant Singh, then 
Deputy Chairman, Planning Commis- 
sion/Minister for External Affairs. 
The setting up of this group outside 
DOT enabled formulation of an inde- 
pendent policy that balanced the con- 
flicting viewpoints of prospective 
investors and the incumbent operator, 
the DOT. The National Telecom 
Policy (NTP), 1999 as formulated by 
the Group, laid the foundation of 
telecom reforms and galvanised the 
sector leading toa growth of 19.6% in 
2002, next only to China. 

The spectacular growth of tele- 
density, massive inflows of private 
capital, phenomenal infusion of tech- 
nology, intense competition, effi- 
ciency improvements and lower 
consumer tariffs are here to stay. Eco- 
nomic growth has thus been facili- 
tated. The lesson is writ large; reform 
strategies must be formulated and 
implemented outside the control of 
incumbent players. Absence of a level 
playing field does not augur well for 
growth and progress. 

In the implementation of NTP 
1999, several issues have since 
cropped up. Itis DOT that determines 
the policy on matters not covered by 
NTP 1999; and it tends to help itself 
to the detriment of its private sector 
competitors. When the incumbent 
operator also doubles up as the policy- 
maker, partisan policies are inevita- 
ble. The rising levels of discomfort 
among private players and the increas- 
ing litigation are symptoms of this 
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malady. It is time for another inde- 
pendent group to formulate NTP — II, 
if the momentum of growth is to be 
sustained. Better still, an indepen- 
dent arrangement should be institu- 
tionalised. 


E Railways continue to run on + 


a monolithic inward looking model. 
Severalattempts to introduce reforms 
and restructuring were stillborn. 
Being a closed organisation that 
does notentertain much external scru- 
tiny, it determines its own policies 
and strategies largely on the basis of 
internal perceptions and compul- 
sions. Few external checks and bal- 
ances are available by way of self- 
correcting mechanisms. The vast 
potential of railways thus lies subs- 
tantially untapped. On the contrary, 
а steady deterioration in many of 
its fundamentals is obvious to any 
observer. EL e 

Given the mould in which rail- 
ways seem to operate, there is little 
hope of substantive reforms. It is 
futile to expect that incumbent play- 
ers will be harbingers of change. Rail- 


ways may thus continue to deteriorate 


unless a multi-disciplinary Railway 
Commission consisting of eminent 
persons is set up for devising areform 
strategy that would rejuvenate this 
sector. 

For the past several years, there 
has been talk of privatising the major 
airports. Here again, incumbent play- 
ers have been devising the reform 
strategy over the years. If lessons of 
other sectors were any indication, suc- 
cessful privatisation would remain 
elusive as long as incumbent players 
continue to determine the strategy. If 
and when privatisation occurs, con- 
flict of interest may well deliver 
flawed outcomes. 

Reforms in ports, water supply 
and urban infrastructure are undergo- 
ing similar centrifugal pulls. Progress 
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is, therefore, visible only in fits and 
starts. 

Telecom reforms can be truly 
regarded as a success story. Though 
much ground remains to be covered, 
what has happened so far is truly of 
monumental proportions when com- 
pared to any other sector. The con- 
sumer and the economy share a 
win-win situation. If such history 
could be created in the telecom sector, 
others can surely learn a few lessons. 

Another success story that 
proves the benefits of liberalisation 
and competition is the policy of open 
skies. When the monopoly of Indian 
Airlines ceased and competition 
was introduced, domestic air travel 
improved by leaps and bounds. 

Creation of a Ministry of Disin- 
vestment has ensured divestment of 
several government-owned compa- 
nies. There has been a sea change in 
the progress of disinvestment after the 
ministry started functioning. This has 
proved how important itis toémpower 
an independent entity to carry forward 
the process of reform and change, 
unshackled by the forces of incumbent 


players. 


W. large in these illustrations is 


the lesson that no person should be 
the judge of his own cause. It is unre- 
alistic to expect ministers and offi- 
cials to pursue reforms that would 
truncate their powers, particularly 
when contracts and fiefdoms are at 
stake. It is vain to expect that govern- 
ance can succeed when fundamental 
principles of human behaviour are 
overlooked. 


The telecom revolution in India 


would be unthinkable if DOT was in 
the driver’s seat. The traveller’s plight 
could not have improved if Indian 
Airlines had determined the open sky 
policy. Would anyone have expected 
the Ministry of Petroleum to carry out 
disinvestment of its PSUs if it was in 


control of the process of disinvest- 
ment? i 

If the lessons are clear and be- 
yond doubt, should anyone expectthe 
incumbent players in power sector to 
part with their monopolistic strangle- 
holdand letthe sectoropenup? Would 
you expect incumbent players to give 
away national highways to private 
sector concessionaires? Is it realistic 
to expect incumbent players to priva- 
tise railways or airport operations? 
Would local authorities voluntarily 


` give up their control over water sup- 


ply orurban infrastructure? 


b players acting in tandem 
with entrenched interests can notonly 
subvert reforms but also hijack gov- 
ernance. Forreforms to proceed in the 
best interests of the nation, the evolu- 
tion of a process that vests decision- 
making in individuals or bodies free 
of any conflict of interest is a prereq- 
шне. Failure to recognise this basic 
tenet of governance will only compro- 
mise development and economic 
growth. 

In developed countries, their 
respective finance ministries have 
guided the reform strategy particularly 
in critical areas such as infrastruc- 
ture services. In the Indian context, the 
Finance Ministry does not seem suf- 
ficiently empowered to carry out this 
task. Incumbent players can thus 


formulate self-serving policies. In 


addition, partisan law making is also 
common, suggesting the need for an 
independent Economic Laws Com- 
mission, А 

. If the methodologies and рго- 
cesses continue to be inadequate, and 
players act as umpires, can there be 
hope of successful reforms? The chal- 
lenge facing the government is not 
reforms per se; it lies in empowering 
an independent forum to formulate 
reform strategies. Indeed, the horse will 
have to come before the cart. 


By 


The two faces of 
Dhirubhai Ambani. 


PARANJOY GUHA THAKURTA 


HE achieved what almost everybody 
would consider impossible. In a life 
spanning 69 years, he built from 
scratch India’s largest privately con- 
trolled corporate empire. Dhirajlal 
Hirachand—better known as Dhirubhai 
-Ambani would often say that success 
was his biggest enemy. He was a man 
who aroused extreme responses iri 
others. Either you loved him or you 


hated him. There was just no way you -` 


could have been indifferent to this 
amazing entrepreneur who thought 


big, acted tough, knew how to bend 
rules or have rules bent for him. He 
was a visionary as well as a manipu- 
lator, a man who communicated with 
the rich and the poor with equal felic- 
ity, who was generous beyond the call 
of duty with those whom he liked and 
utterly ruthless with his rivals -a man 
of many parts, of irreconcilable con- 
trasts and paradoxes galore. 
Dhirubhai Ambani expired on 
Saturday July 6, roughly ten minutes 
before midnight, at Mumbai's Breach 
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Candy Hospital where he had been 
admitted after he suffered a vascular 
stroke on the evening of June 24. This 
was his second stroke — the first had 
occurred more than sixteen years ear- 
lier, in February 1986, leaving the 
right side of his body paralysed. At his 
cremation, the well-heeled rubbed 
shoulders with the ordinary. No Indian 
businessman ever attracted the kind 
of crowd that Dhirubhai did on his 
last journey. After his cremation on 
the evening of Sunday July 7, his elder 
son Mukesh reminded those gathered 
on the occasion that in 1957, when 
Dhirubhai arrived in Mumbai from 
Aden in Yemen, he had only Rs 500 
in his pocket. 


H. was not exactly a pauper since 
Rs 500 meant much more than what 
the amount means in this day and age. 
Nevertheless, one could not ask fora 
more spectacular ‘rags-to-riches’ tale. 
The second son ofa poorly paid school- 
teacher from Chorwad village in Guja- 
rat, he stopped studying after the tenth 
standard and decided to join his elder 
brother, Ramniklal, who was working 
inAdenatthat time. (Not surprisingly, 
Dhirubhai ensured that his two sons 
went to premier educational insti- 
tutions in the US — Mukesh was edu- 
cated at Stanford University and Anil 
at the Wharton School of Business.) 

The first job Dhirubhai held in 
Aden was that of an attendant in a gas 
station. Half acentury later, he would 
bécome chairman of a company that 
owned the largest oil refinery in India 
and the fifth largest refinery in the 
world, that is, Reliance Petroleum 
Limited which owns the refinery at 
Jamnagar that has an annual capacity 
to refine up to 27 million tonnes of 
crude oil. 

When he died, the Reliance 
group of companies that Dhirubhai 
led had a gross annual turnover in the 
region of Rs 75,000 crore or close to 
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US $ 15 billion. The group's interests 
include the manufacture of synthetic 
fibres, textiles and petrochemical 
products, oil and gas exploration, 
petroleum refining, besides telecom- 
munications and financial services. 
In 1976-77, the Reliance group had an 
annual turnover of Rs 70 crore. Fifteen 
years later, this figure had jumped to 
Rs 3,000 crore. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, this amount had skyrocketed to 
Rs 60,000 crore. In a period of 25 
years, the value of the Reliance group’s 
assets had jumped from Rs 33 crore to 
Rs 30,000 crore. 

The textile tycoon’s meteoric 
rise was not without its fair share of 
controversy. In India and in most 
countries of the world, there exists a 
close nexus between business and 
politics. In the days of the licence con- 
trol raj Dhirubhai, more than many of 
his fellow industrialists, understood 
and appreciated the importance of 
‘managing the environment’, aeuphe- 
mism for keeping politicians and 
bureaucrats happy. He made по secret 
of the fact that he did not have an ego 
when it came to paying obeisance 
before government officials — be they 
of the rank of secretary to the Govern- 
mentof India ora lowly peon. 


Lone béfore Dhirubhai entered the 
scene, Indian politicians were known 
to curry favour with businessmen — 
licences and permits would be farmed 
out in return for handsome donations 
during election campaigns. The cru- 
cial difference in the business-politics 
nexus lay in the fact that by the time 
the Reliance group’s fortunes were on 
the rise, the Indian economy had be- 
come much more competitive. Hence, 
it was insufficient for those in power 
to merely promote the interests of a 
particular business group; competi- 
tors had to simultaneously be put 
down. This was precisely what hap- 
penedtothe rivals ofthe Ambanis. 


> 


Who remembers Swan Mills? 
OrKapal Mehra of Orkay? Even Nusli 
Wadia of Bombay Dyeing 15 a pale 
shadow of what he would certainly 
have liked to be. Theundivided Goenka 
family that used to control the Indian 
Express chain of newspapers — which 
carried on a campaign against the 
Reliance group in 1986-87 — is cur- 
rently divided into three factions. 
Whereasthe multi-edition newspaper 
has not entirely lost its feisty charac- 
ter, it is yet to fulfil its late founder 
Ramnath Goenka's cherished dream 
of becoming a market leader in at least 
one of its many publishing centres. 


A popular joke starts with a ques- 
tion: Which is the most powerful 
political party in India? Answer: the 
Reliance Party of India. Others divide 


‘the country’s politicians into two 


groups: a very large ‘R-positive’ group 
anda very small 'R-negative' section. 
It is hardly a secret that Dhirubhai's 
support base would easily cut across 
political lines. Very few politicians 
have had the gumption to oppose the 
Ambanis, just as the overwhelming 


: majority of journalists in the country 


preferred not to be critical ofthe Reli- 
ance group. The Indian media, most 
of the time, has chosen to lap up what- 
ever has been doled out by the group's 
public relations executives. The 
bureaucracy too has, by and large, 
favoured the Ambanis, not merely on 
account of the fact that many babus 
have got accustomed to receiving 
expensive hampers on the occasion 
of diwali. 

While Dhirubhai did not have 
too many scruples when it came to 
currying favour with politicians and 
bureaucrats, what cannot be denied is 


the fact that perhaps no businessman ° 


inIndiaattracted the kind of adulation 
he did. He was more than just a leg- 
end in his lifetime. He successfully 
convinced close to four million citi- 


ty 


by 


zens, most of them belonging to the 
middle class, to invest their hard- 
earned savings in Reliance group 
companies. He was fond of describing 
Reliance shareholders as ‘family mem- 
bers’ and the group’s annual general 
meetings acquired the atmosphere of 
large melas attended by hordes. 

What cannot also be refuted is 
the fact that the Reliance group be- 
lieved in rewarding its shareholders 
handsomely. Much of the credit for the 
spread of the so-called ‘equity cult’ in 
India in recent years should rightfully 
go to Dhirubhai, even if the Reliance 
group was often accused of manipulat- 
ing share prices. Two group compa- 
nies that once carried the cumbersome 
names of Reliance Poly-Ethylene and 
Reliance Poly-Propylene — popularly 
called Пи and Pilu~ went to the extent 
of blandly stating in the fine print of 
their public issue prospectus docu- 
ments that the value of the shares of 
the companies had been increased 
though thin and circular trading. On 
another occasion in January 1998, a 
functionary of Reliance Petroleum 
replied to а show-cause notice served 
on the company by agreeing to shell 
outasum of Rs 25 crore to ‘buy peace’ 
with the income tax authorities. 


М... after having spent eight 


years in Aden, Dhirubhai returned to 
Mumbai, his lifestyle was akin to that 
of any ordinary lower middle class 
Indian. In 1958, the year he started his 
first small trading venture, his family 
used to reside in aone room apartment 
at Jaihind Estate in Bhuleshwar After 
trading in arange of products, prima- 
rily spices and fabrics, for eight years, 
Dhirubhai achieved the first of the 
many goals he had set for himself 
when he became the owner of a small 
spinning mill at Naroda, near Ahmeda- 
bad. He did not look back. 

He decided that unlike most 
Indian businessmen who borrowed 


heavily from financial institutions to 
nurture their entrepreneurial ambi- 
tions, he would instead raise money 
from the public at large to fund his 
industrial ventures. In 1977, Reliance 
Industries went public and raised 
equity capital from tens of thousands 
of investors, many of them located in 
small towns. From then onwards, 
Dhirubhai started extensively pro- 
moting his company’s textile brand 
name, Vimal. The story goes that on 
one particular day, the Reliance group 
chairman inaugurated the retail outlets 
of as many as 100 franchises. 


H. had by then already succeeded 
in cultivating politicians. Indira Gan- 
dhi returned to power in the 1980 
general elections and Dhirubhai 
shared a platform with the then prime 
minister of India at a victory rally. He 
had also become very close to the then 
finance minister Pranab Mukherjee, 
not to mention the prime minister’s 
principal aide R.K. Dhawan. He real- 
ised that it was crucial to be friendly 
with politicians in power, especially at 
atime when the group had embarked 
on an ambitious programme to build 
an industrial complex at Patalganga to 
manufacture synthetic fibres and inter- 
mediates for polyester production. 

In 1982, Dhirubhai created 
waves in the stock markets when he 
took on a Kolkata-based cartel of bear 
operators that had sought to hammer 
down the share price of Reliance 
Industries. The cartel badly under- 
estimated the Ambani ability to fight 
back. Notonly did Dhirubhai manage 
to ensure the purchase of close to a 
million shares that the bear cartel 
offloaded, he demand physical deli- 
very of shares. The bear cartel was 
rattled. In the process, the bourses 
werethrownintoa state of turmoil and 
the Bombay Stock Exchange had to 
shut down fora couple of days before 
thecrisis was resolved. . 


The mid-eighties were a period 
during which the Reliance group got 
locked ina bitter turf battle with Bom- 
bay Dyeing headed by Nusli Wadia. 
The two corporate groups were pro- 
ducing competing products — Reli- 
ance was manufacturing purified 
terephthalic acid (PTA) and Bombay 
Dyeing, di-methyl terephthalate 
(DMT). Wadia lost the battle and 
reportedly became the source of infor- 
mation for many of the articles aga- 
inst the Ambanis that subsequently 
appeared in The Indian Express. In 
1985, the Mumbai police accused a 
general manager in a Reliance group 
company of conspiring to kill Wadia, 


achargethat was never established in' 


a court of law. Many years later, a 
newspaper owned by the Ambanis 
would accuse Wadia of illegally hold- 
ing two passports and played up the 
fact that he was Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah's grandson. 

1986 was a crucial year for 
Dhirubhai. He suffered a stroke in 
February that year. Afew months later, 
the Express began publishing a series 
of articles attacking the Reliance 
group as well as the Indira Gandhi 
regime for favouring the Ambanis. 
These articles were coauthored by 
Arun Shourie who, ironically, as 
Union Minister for Disinvestment 
in the Atal Behari Vajpayee govern- 
ment, presided over the sale of 26 
per cent of the equity capital of the 
former public sectorcompany, Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation Limited 
(IPCL), to the Reliance group in May 
this year. By gaining managerial con- 
trol over IPCL, the Reliance group 
would now be able to dominate the 
Indian market for a wide variety of 
petrochemical products. 


S hourie's coauthor for the famous 
series of anti-Reliance articles was 
Chennai-based chartered accountant 
S. Gurumurthy who happens to be a 
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leading light of the Swadeshi Jagaran 
Manch, an outfit that espouses the 
cause of economic nationalism and is 
closely affiliated to the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), the ideo- 
logical parent of the ruling Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). The Express arti- 
cles written by Shourie and Guru- 
murthy meticulously detailed a host 
of ways in which the government of 
the day had gone out of its way to 
assist the Ambanis. One article was 
on the subject of how the Reliance 
group imported ‘spare parts’, ‘compo- 
nents’ and ‘balancing equipment’ of 
textile manufacturing machinery to 
nearly double its production capaci- 
ties. The article provocatively claimed 
the Ambanis had ‘smuggled’ in a 
plant. 


А... story detailed how com- 
panies registered in the tax haven, Isle 
of Man, with ridiculous names like 
Crocodile Investments, Iota Invest- 
ments and Fiasco Investments had 
purchased Reliance shares at one-fifth 
their market prices. Curiously, most of 
these firms were controlled by aclutch 
of nonresident Indians who had the 
same surname, Shah. Though Pranab 
Mukherjee had to change a reply he 
gave in Parliament on the investments 
made by these firms, an inquiry con- 
ducted by the Reserve Bank of India 
could not find any evidence of wrong- 


- doing. Yetanotherarticle detailed how 


the group had been the beneficiary of 
a ‘loan mela’ -anumber of banks had 
loaned funds to more than 50 firms 
that had all purchased debentures 
issued by Reliance Industries. 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh was 
one of the few politicians who took on 
the Ambanis. In May 1985, as finance 
minister in Rajiv Gandhi’s govern- 
ment, he suddenly shifted imports of 
PTA from the OGL (Open General 
Licence) category. At that juncture, 
Reliance needed to import this pro- 
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duct to manufacture polyester fila- ` 


ment yarn. It was found that the group 
had ‘persuaded’ a number of banks to 
open letters of credit that would allow 
it to import almost one full year’s 
requirement of PTA on the eve of the 
issuance of the government notifica- 
tion changing the category under 
which PTA could be imported. It was 
hardly a coincidence that soon after 
V.P. Singh fell out with Rajiv Gandhi, 
various tax agencies of the Indian 
government raided the premises of 
the Express group. 

Things got difficult for the 
Ambanis after V.P. Singh became 
prime minister in December 1989. In 
1990, government-owned financial 
institutions like the Life Insurance 
Corporation and the General Insurance 
Corporation stonewalled attempts by 
the Reliance group to acquire mana- 
gerial control over Larsen and Toubro, 


. one of India's largest construction 


and engineering companies. Sensing 
defeat, the Ambanis resigned fromthe 
board of the company after incurring 
large losses. Dhirubhai, who had 
become L&T chairman in April 1989, 
had to quit his post to make way for 
D. N. Ghosh, former chairman of the 
State Bank of India. j 


Q.. again, in an ironical twist 
of fate, more than eleven years later, 
the Reliance group suddenly sold its 
stake in L&T to Grasim Industries 
headed by Kumaramangalam Birla. 
This transaction too attracted adverse 
attention. Questions were raised about 
how the Reliance group had increased 
its stake in L&T a short while before 
the sale to Grasim had taken place. 
The watchdog of the stock markets, 
the Securities and Exchange Board 
of India (SEBJ) instituted an inquiry 
into the transactions following allega- 
tions of price manipulation and insider 
trading. Reliance had to later cough up 
atoken fine imposed by SEBI. 


These are hardly the only соп: 
troversies involving the Reliance 
group. Two senior executives of the 
Reliance group, including one who 


was known to be close to Dhirubhai, ` 


have been accused of violating the 
Official Secrets Act after a Cabinet 


note was found in their office during · 


a police raid. One of these executives 
reportedly had links with a mafia don. 


Earlier, there had been a major uproar ` 


in the stock exchanges over alleged 
cases of ‘switching’ of shares and the 
issue of duplicate shares. Some ofthese 
transactions pertained to Dhirubhai's 
personal physiotherapist. 


Mi.. recently, last year, Raashid 
Alvi,aMemberof Parliament belong- 
ing to the Bahujan Samaj Party, lev- 
elled a large number of allegations 
against the Reliance group. He distri- 
buted a voluminous bunch of photo- 
copied documents to journalists that 
included the letter in which a Reliance 
group company had sought to *buy 
peace' with the income tax depart- 


ment. The MP accused the Reliance ` ` 


group companies of manipulating 
their balance sheets and annual state- 
mentsofaccount. ` ' 

A week after Dhirubhai ’s death, 
the Department of Company Affairs 
(DCA) confirmed that there was basis 
to some of the allegations raised by 
Alvi and that there were certain dis- 
crepancies in the balance sheet issued 
by Reliance Petroleum seven years 
ago. A group spokesperson sought to 
dismiss the discrepancy as a minor 
printing error that had been inadver- 
tently committed. The DCX sub- 
sequently confirmed that different 
Reliance group companies had trans- 
ferred interest income to one another 
inaquestionable manner. 

The plethora of scandals and con- 
troversies surrounding the Reliance 
group left Dhirubhai’s supporters com- 
pletely unmoved. His supporters—and 


№ 


there was no dearth of them — would 
argue that there was no businessman 
in India whose track record was lily- 
white. Had the textile tycoon himself 
notacknowledged onceto Time maga- 
zinethathe was no Mother Teresa, they 
wouldask. Even Hamish McDonald's 
unflattering portrayal of Dhirubhai in 
his book The Polyester Prince — pub- 
lished in Australia by Allen and Unwin 
and not available in India — acknow- 
ledges his remarkable entrepreneu- 
rial talent that made him one of the 
few. Indians on the Forbes list of the 
world's wealthy and placed Reliance 
among the leading 500 companies in 
the developing world compiled by 
Fortune magazine. 


S... journalist T. V.R. Shenoy, 
in a tribute to Dhirubhai entitled “А 
Superman named Ambani’ posted on 
the rediff.com website, points out that 


the Reliance group accounts for three | 


per cent of India’s gross domestic 
product (GDP), five per cent of the 
country’s exports, 10 per cent of the 
Indian government's indirect tax reve- 
nues (excise and customs duties), 15 
percent of the weight of the sensitive 
index of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
and 30 per cent of the total profits of 
all privatecompanies inthe country put 
together. Another journalist, Manas 
Chakravarty, concluded his not- 
so-adulatory article in the Business 
Standard with the following sentence: 
©... itwas (Dhirubhat’s) common touch 
combined with his uncommon vision 
that was the secret of his success.’ 
Dhirubhai’s supporters like to 


. recallinstances of his ‘common touch’ 


and his ability to interact with indi- 
viduals from different walks of life. In 
1983, he had hosted a lunch for 12,000 
of his company's workers on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of his younger 
daughter Dipti. The departed Reliance 
group patriarch would often wonder 
aloudthat if he could achieve what he 


didina lifetime, why coulda thousand | 


Dhirubhais not flourish. He was sure 
that there were at least one thousand 
individuals like him in the country 
who would dare to dream big. And if 
all these entrepreneurs could achieve 
their ambitions, India would become 
an economic superpower one day, he 
would remark. 

Dhirubhai's managerial skills 
were undoubtedly exceptional and he 
would repose his faith in profession- 
als, many of whom had earlier worked 
in much-maligned public sector orga- 


nisations. Whether it was the building ' 


of the petroleum refinery at Jamnagar 
in three years at a capital cost that 
was 30 per cent lower than compara- 
ble projects, or the restarting of the 
Patalganga plant in one month’s time 
after sudden floods had occurred in 
July 1989, the Reliance management 
team displayed their competence on 
many occasions. 


T. Ambanis often scored because 
they stuck to their knitting or focused 
sharply ontheirareas of ‘core compe- 
tence’. The group flopped when they 
entered new areas, be these-the print 
medium or financial services. The 
group’s foray into power generation 
too has so far not yielded significant 
results. Dhirubhai’s sons, Mukesh 
(45) and Anil (43) are keen on effec- 
tively implementing their plans of 
diversifying into the ‘new economy’, 
into new areas like telecommunica- 
tions, life sciences and insurance. The 
Reliance group intends proving 
telecom services in many parts of the 
country and is currently building an 
optic fibre based broadband internet 
network connecting 115 cities. Only 
time will tell whether Mukesh and 
Anil prove to be worthy successors 
to their father. But one thing seems 
certain: they will try theirlevel best not 
to be as controversial as Dhirubhai 
was. 
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THE middle class never starves; it 
can afford to think beyond immediate 
necessities. It is, of course, suscepti- 
ble to the vicissitudes of the economy; 
but itreacts to economic changes with 
alag, and its mood depends toa greater 
extent on its sense of ease with the 
society and history. I remember how 
sombre the mood was in my child- 
hood. World War II was being fought; 
it was as close as Assam. Prices were 
rising day by day. There were daily 
shortages only partly mitigated by 
rationing; but there was rampant star- 
vation in Bengal, and crops requisi- 
tioned for the army rotted. There was 
no question of growth and expanding 
opportunities; just carrying on was a 
struggle. 

With such hardships in the 


‘recent past, the years that followed, 


though they brought modest enough 
gains, were a period of great cheer. 
This sense of improvement made the 
socialist experiment, then just started, 
tolerable. The payments crisis of 
1950s was an entirely avoidable result 
of gross mismanagement. The defeat 
in the Sino-Indian war of 1962 was the 
result of the most elementary miscal- 
culation. The crisis of 1965-66 was the 
direct result of socialist folly. But no 
one saw it that way. Everyone saw a 
great improvement in economic 
growth compared to the arid inter- 
war years; so everyone was cheerful 
and forgiving of an incompetent gov- 
emment. 

Butthe travails of the late 1960s 
left their mark; young people who 
could not get a meal on Mondays 


The clash of generations 


ASHOK V. DESAI 


because Shastri ordered all restaurants 
closed to save food felt less than 
enthusiastic about the glories of 
socialism. But all politicians are pri- 
soners of discredited shibboleths; so 
was Indira Gandhi. Hercure forfailed 
socialism was more socialism. Banks 
were nationalized; if we had been 
slightly unluckier, Kumaramangalam 
would have nationalized wholesale 
trade. With that India would have been 
unbeatable in the corruption stakes. 
Even without it, it has put ina sterling 
performance. 

And as Indira Gandhi went from 
strength to strength, the middle class's 
mood went sour. Rajiv’s years saw 
the best economic growth in India’s 
recorded history; Narasimha Rao’s 
were not far behind. But they did not 
cheerup the middle class. Its pride had 
received too many blows: the emer- 
gency, the Sikh insurgency, the Bofors 


scandal, the Shah Bano case. With _ 


venom in its heart, it embraced the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. And the BJP 
gave it the rewards it longed for – the 
nuclear ceremony, the Kargil sacri- 
fice, the military standoff with Paki- 
stan, the patriotized school textbooks. 
At last the government has fulfilled all 
middle class aspirations. India has 
never before beaten its chest with such 
resonance. 

It should be a time of celebra- 
tion, there should be exhilaration in 
the air. The BJP should be sweep- 
ing the floor with the Congress. But 
it is not happening. Has the middle 
class turned ungrateful? Is it getting 
affected by economic miseries? 


hb 


No; I think its depression is due 
toanew, unprecedented phenomenon 
~the revolt of its children. For millen- 
nia India has had a snail-paced 
economy. In any economy where 
there are few opportunities and where 
little changes, parents have the upper 
hand. They possess the land that the 
young must inherit, the skills that the 
young must learn, and the rituals that 
divide the society into castes and 
classes. For the first time in its history, 
economic change has accelerated; if 
it goes on like this, the young will no 
longer need their parents. Though yet 
subliminal, that thought has unhinged 
India’s grown-ups. Let me illustrate 
this from the Gujarati society with 
which Iam familiar. 

There was atime, noteven three 
decades ago, when shopkeepers 
waited eagerly for the festive season, 
for that is when customers streamed 
in. The days before Diwali were the 
time to buy new clothes, new footwear, 
new jewellery. Today, shopkeepers 
wait listlessly while customers go 
off to Mauritius and Malaysia over 
Diwali. 


Thee was a time, just about three 
decades ago, when Navratri was a 
family festival. A Gujarati family that 
was numerous and prosperous enough 
might organize a garba; but that was 
notthe centre of the celebrations. The 
entire season from Navratri to Diwali 
was a season for visiting and enter- 
taining friends. The mass garbas in 
Gujarati cities, where thousands mill 
around and fleetingly meet strangers 
of the opposite sex, were not only 
unknown, but their very idea would 
have shocked middle class Gujaratis. 

These bewildering changes are 
the manifestation of deep, underlying 
transformations in our economy. 
Diwali was the season after the kharif 
harvest; the crop was in, the grain bins 
were full, and the sale of the harvest 


had brought in money; it was this pros- 
perity that brought custom to shop- 
keepers and cheer to the festivals. The 
prosperity was celebrated because it 
was brief; soon the coffers and the gra- 
naries would empty, and the people — 
and even more, their cattle — would 
have to struggle through the harsh 
summer when nothing grew. The cycle 
was familiar in all countries with pro- 
nounced seasons, although the sea- 
sons of prosperity and hardship were 
different. 


T... the major festival in the parts 
of India which have a winter harvest 
falls in spring — for instance, Onam in 
the south and Lohri in Punjab. Europe 
chose Christmas because that is when 
the shortage of fodder began to be felt; 
that was the time to slaughter and feast 
oncattle that could not be fed through 
the winter. Now the harvest or the win- 
ter cull has lost its significance. Even 
in India agriculture accounts for just 
a quarter of the national income; in 
richer countries its share is down to 
3-4 рег cent. As a result, old festivals 
have lost their context; they can con- 
tinue only if they find anew context. 

The mass garbas of today sig- 
nify the integration of the Gujarati 
society that would have been unthink- 
able a quarter of a century ago. Then, 
parents would have chosen brides for 
their sons and bridegrooms for their 
daughters from an extremely dis- 
persed but well-knit caste. Castes 
emerged locally but spread over 
vast distances over time; if they were 
to survive as endogamous groups, a 
mechanism forcollecting and sharing 
information about their members was 
necessary. The mechanism consisted 
of gossip over good food in the festive 
season. 

Today, however, both young 
men and women work; some men 


even prefer to marry working women. . 


At work they come incontact with col- 


leagues fromall over India, colleagues 
speaking different languages, born 
in different religions, educated in dif- 
ferent schools. If they marry those 
they encounter, are attracted to, fallin 
love with, they may well move away 
from their parents. They may not sup- 
port their parents in old age; worse, 
they may distance themselves, and 
their children may not even recognize 
their grandparents. 

The fear is very real amongst 
Gujaratis. Gujaratis are naturally peri- 
patetic, and large communities have 
spread into the white countries. The 
loss of cohesion and identity are real 
possibilities for them; thousands of 
their children marry not just non- 
Gujaratis, but non-Indians and drift 
away from their parents. The danger 
is brought home by the fact that Jains 
are the only religious group in India 
whose population has declined. So 
many Jains are Gujaratis, and cultur- 
ally they differ so little from other mid- 
dle class Gujaratis that their children 
have been marrying non-Jains in 
hordes. 


S. Gujaratis have developed insti- 
tutions to keep together. In garbas, 
young men and women get together 
from different castes, but they are all 
middle class and rather conventional. 
They are one institutional innovation 
to keep young people within the fold. 
And it is not just Gujaratis who try. 
Agarwals organize vast get-togethers 
in sports stadiums where parents and 
children can get acquainted with fel- 
low caste-members — with children's 
engagementin mind. Others have not 
found the solution, but still face the 
problem. 

Forinstance, so many Namboo- 
dri Brahmins of Kerala have gone 
abroad, and their children have mar- 
ried non-Namboodris. At the same 
time, the community is so prosperous 
that no one wants to become a priest 
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and spend his time repeating the same 
prayers over and over again in a tem- 
ple. So it has relaxed the rules and 
allowed children of Namboodri and 
non-Namboodri mixed marriages to 
become priests — although it does not 
recognizethemas proper Namboodris. 


T. resurgence of religion in recent 
years owes itself to the same forces. 
In the 1960s and 1970s, many Sikh 
boys were shaving off beards and mar- 
rying non-Sikh girls; and non-Sikh 
boys found Sikh girls particularly 
attractive. The revolt of parents against 
the perfidy of their children was 
behind the Sikh extremism of the 
1980s. It was most virulent where the 
danger of youth secession was the 
greatest— amongst the small, prosper- 
ous Sikh communities that were so 
conspicuous in the homogenous soci- 
eties of North America and Britain. 

For them, Khalistan was to bea 
dreamland where their children would 
be protected from the wiles of attrac- 
tive non-Sikh youth. Similarly, the 
exhibitionist religiosity of the Sangh 
family is above all a device for keep- 
ing children from straying away and 
— horror of horrors — marrying Chris- 
tians and Muslims. The fact that the 
latter so often marry non-religionists 
only makes matters worse. . 

The same forces act somewhat 
differently amongst Muslims. They 
have suffered a catastrophic decline 


of their upper class. First the British ' 


decimated the Muslim nobility ofthe 
Mughalcourt. Then, atthetime ofinde- 
pendence, the better-off Muslims —the 
remnants of nobility, the zamindars of 
Punjaband UP, rich Khojas ofBombay 
and Gujarat — emigrated to Pakistan. 
Those that stayed were predominantly 
poor labourers and craftsmen; and the 
latter have suffered from the mecha- 
nization ofthe last 50 years. 

Second, westernization under 
the British was confined to the rich 
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amongst the Muslims; and after they 
migrated to Pakistan, the restremained 
distinctly less westernized and hence 
less capable of exploiting the benefits 
of industrialization and growth of 
government. And finally, after inde- 
pendence there was discrimination in 
employment. : : 

Itwas not overall or systematic; 
it was more in the private sector than 
in government, and more in some 
states than in others. But as a result, 
the economic ladders for rising have 
been less available to Muslims than to 
others. If, today, Muslims are more 
conspicuous by their beards and caps, 
ifthey have changed over less to trou- 
sers and spindly moustaches, it is 
because they have remained more 
Indian; and they are more indigenous 
because they have been left behind by 
the tide of westernization. 


B. exclusion and backwardness 
have their own social consequences. 
Unemployment makes children more 
dependenttilllaterin life ontheir par- 
ents, and increases the latter's control. 
The society ofthe pooris a harsher and 
crueler one; paranoia and distrust 
come more naturally to the poor. Char- 
ity and dependence play a greaterrole 
amongstthe poor; and afterthe 1970s, 
*the sudden wealth of the Arab coun- 
tries meantthat the charity often came 
from abroad. In these ways, Muslims 
— especially North Indian Muslims — 
have been marginalized in Indian 
society, and have acquired the atti- 
tudes of marginal minorities all over 
the world. , 

Paranoid Hindus tend to suspect 
treason and terrorism amongst the 
Muslims. There is precious little of 
either; however, what is there 1s a 
sullen sense of grievance. Attitudes 
will find an articulation; their logic is 
immaterial. Just as paranoid Hindus 
getthemselves in asweat over a tem- 
pledestroyed 470 years ago, paranoid 


Muslims suspect universal discrimi- 
nation and injustice. 

The Muslims' problem is made 
worse by the fact that economic fail- 
ure feedsthe forces ofinwardness, and 
the entire Muslim world has failed 
economically in the past 20 years. If 
the economy does not grow fast 
enough to give the population grow- 
ing employment and income, it will 
accumulate pools of idle people whose 
stress will take collective forms; This 
is why internationalist, extremist 
movements have taken root even in 
Egypt whose government is entirely 
hostile to them and in Saudi Arabia 


‚ Which in other ways is a very con- 


servative society. 


j is why Pakistan proved such a 
willing ally in the dirty, labour inten- 


sive war in Afghanistan, and why it . 


finds itso difficultto suppress violent 
sectarian movements at home, let 
alone stop their export to India. Indi- 
ans have fundamentally and system- 
atically misunderstood Musharraf: 
he is not intent on exporting terrorists 
to India. He finds it too much hard 
work to stop their export, since doing 


: so would put him at odds with the ter- 
rorist agencies in Pakistan; he asks 


what would he get if he stopped them. 
India's answeris, nothing; it wants an 
end to terrorism without paying any 
price for it. And you cannot get some- 
thing for nothing. 

- However, it is not only in the 
Muslim world that economic failure 
has caused social disruption in various 
ways. Ithas done so far more spectacu- 
larly in Africa, where entire nations like 
Congo havecollapsed in endemic ciyil 
wars. It has led respectable middle- 
class housewives to march, beating a 
cacophony on frying pans, to the pal- 
ace of Argentina’s president. The half 
century that has passed since World 
War Ilis seen as a period of peace and 
growing prosperity. But there is little 
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prosperity in most of the developing 
world, there iseven less peace in parts 
of it. What there is a lot of is leisure; 
there are millions of able-bodied peo- 
ple with little to do in poorcountries. 

Liberals divert attention from 
this fact by pointing to East Asia, and 
paradoxically, China; these are exhi- 
bited as examples of the prosperity 
that open economies can experience. 
These economies are open only in the 
sense that their commodity exports 
rose very rapidly. They all had varie- 
ties of protectionist policies, at least to 
start with. Then, as they earned more 
foreign exchange than they knew what 
todo with, they opened up to imports, 
but each in its own way; there was no 
systematic bias in favour of free trade 
and low import barriers. 

But what was common to them 
all was that they latched on to a hand- 
ful of large industrial country markets 
~ principally the US, but also Japan, 
and to a lesser extent, Europe — find- 
ing markets in these countries and 
building up huge exports. Now that 
Chinais emerging asa big trader, they 
are latching onto it. 


T. entire developing world can- 
not follow in their footsteps; indus- 
trial countries' markets are not large 
enough, and many of them are diffi- 
" culttoenter. But India could have, and 
still can; its location, its large skilled 
labour force, and its managerial and 
technological capacity, still make it 
possible. The biggest hurdle to India's 
emergence as a major exporter has 
been its import barriers: if it protects 
an industry with a tariff of 40 percent, 
that industry can never become a sig- 
nificant exporter. 

East Asian countries managed to 
combine protection with exports by 
insulating exporting industries from 
the high levels of protection. India has 
imitated them with its duty drawbacks 
and import replenishments. But its 


bureaucracy is too corrupt to let these 
arrangements function; that is why 


India needs a regime of low, ideally 


no, duties. The fear that duty reduction 
will kill domestic industries is mis- 
conceived. 


A. least till India begins to attract 
large amounts of capital, its imports 
will belimited by its exports; forevery 
rupee of imports that competes with 
local industry there must bea rupee of 
exports that creates a market abroad 
for it. The exporting industry may — 


will generally — be different from the . 


import-competing industry; to that 
extent more trade will expand some 
industries and shrink others. Thus 
there may be rapid, sometimes pain- 
ful structural change; but on balance, 
trade can make India only richer, as it 
did East Asia. 

But foreign trade alone cannot 
make India rich. It did not East Asian 
countries; and India, being larger, 
will geteven less stimulus from trade. 
Ultimately, a country can get richer 
only by producing more value per 
worker. Trade helps by changing the 
relative prices, and by raising produc- 
tionofthose goods which find markets 
abroad at prices higher than at home. 
Buta more powerful force for increas- 
ing labour productivity is change in 
production methods. And producers 
change.their methods if competition 
forcesthem. 

We in India think of reforms in 
terms of regulation and privatization, 
but we seldom think of increasing 
competition and making it more effec- 
tive. We think of trifurcating state 
electricity boards and appointing state 
electricity regulatory commissions. 
But we never think of de-merging the 
state electricity boards and making 
each power plant a separate, compet- 
ing company. We neverthink of mak- 
ingaone-line law, that anyone can sell 
electricity to anyone else. When the 


US decided to abolish the telephone 
monopoly of Bell, it de-mergedalarge 
numberof Baby Bells out of Bell, and 
prohibited Bell from competing with 
them until they had achieved acertain 
size and strength. 

We began to subsidize farmers 
when we were short of food; we have 
multiplied the subsidies manifold and 
continued them into a time when we 
are producing more food than we 
know whatto do with. We haveraised 
foodgrain prices so much that we can- 
not even export them without a loss. 
Andafarmercanearn the subsidy only 
by selling toa government monopoly. 
If he must be subsidized, why not give 


him a lump-sum subsidy, let him do; 


what he likes with it, let him sell what- 
ever he finds profitable and sell it to 
whomever would pay him the best 
price? 


i and other policies for improv- 
ing India’s growth and competitive- 
ness are possible and practicable. And 
if we follow them, there will be more 
jobs. Young people will find their feet 
faster, they will be thrown togetherin 
their workplaces, they will grow out 
of the religions and customs into 
which they have been indoctrinated by 
their parents, and they will develop a 
pan-Indian culture. But if we continue 
with our measly growth, they will 
hang around the homes and cadge 
pocket money from their mothers; 
they will be slaves of their parents’ 
parochialism. 

If we want a model of what hap- 


.pens to countries that fail econo- 


mically, we only have to look at the 
Middle East. Pakistan, Israel, Pales- 
tine — they are our future if we fail to 
make India grow. And it will not mat- 
ter if it is a devoutly Hindu Palestine 
—the misery of the people will be the 
same however much they pray, in 
whichever language and to whichever 
God. 
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“Whoever is against it, the machine teaches, 
isanenemy of the nation. Whoever denounces 
injustice commits treason against the country. 
I am the country, says the machine. This con- 
centration camp is the country: this garbage 
heap, this immense wasteland empty of men. 
Whoever thinks that the country is a house 
which belongs to everyone shall be the child 
of noone.’ 


Eduardo Galeano, 
Days and Nights of Love and War. 


DECEMBER used to be associated 
with Christmas — а season for joy and 
festivity. This year it has only brought 
a growing sense of sadness, fear and 
foreboding. The first week of Decem- 
ber brings back memories of burnt hair 
lying in the smouldering homes of 
Sikhs, and the smell of gas choking 
thousands to death, and the fear of ail 
consuming hate as a mosque is des- 
troyed. The second week of Decem- 
ber has now got inextricably linked to 


the ongoing war against terrorism in 
which the first serious casualties have 
been civil liberties and human rights. 
December has become the cruellest 


month breeding memories of injus- 


tice, pain and the dying of a nation’s 
history of resistance to oppression. 
On 13 December, 2001 the 
Indian Parliament was attacked. It is 
now more than a year and we still do 
not know the identity of the men who 
attacked it. The media had reported 
that six men attacked the Parliament 
but only five bodies were found. What 
happened to the sixth? Who were 
those five men whose bullet-ridden 
bodies we saw on our TV screens? 
We have been told their names are: 
Mohammad, Haider, Hamza, Raja 
and Rana. The Home Minister, Lal 
Krishna Advani had declared that 
the five men looked like Pakistanis. 


is 
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Does Advani look like a Pakistani? 
Musharraf like an Indian? We need 
Toba Tek Singh to decide. 
Intelligence agencies claimed 
that the attack was masterminded by 
the Commander of Jaish-e-Moham- 
mad, Ghazi Baba, the man behind the 
hijacking ofthe Indian Airlines plane 


to Kandahar in December 1999. They 


claimed also that the five dead terror- 
ists were involvedinthe actual hijack- 
ing but passengers on that unfortunate 
flight said that the five did not resem- 
ble the hijackers. Passengers phoned 
The Indian Express and the daily car- 
ried their statement on the front page. 


W. do know the names of those 


security personnel who died fighting 
the terrorist attack. Members of Par- 
liament were shown paying homage 
to those who fell saving their lives. But 


the gesture seemed to lack real emo- 


tion when we saw pictures of Prem 
Yadav, the widow of Jagdish Prasad 
Yadav who died on December 13. He 
was posthumously given an Ashok 
Chakra and Prem was promised 
money to build astatue in his memory. 
Sitting on the mud floor of her house 
in Rajasthan she weeps silently as she 
tells her little son to recite a patriotic 
song. He is too young to understand 
the significance of martyrdom. | 
Outside their house, Prem has 
managed to constructa pedestal but she 
is still waiting for the promiséd money. 
Likewise the family of Kamlesh 


Kumari, the CRPF jawan who died on. 


December 13, is waiting for the gov- 
ernment to fulfil the promises it had 
made. The family is too poor.to build 
amemorial in Kamlesh's honour. : 

In another part of the country 
another family also awaits justice. 
That is the family of Abdur Rehman 
Geelani, one of the accused in the Par- 
liament attack case: From the first day 
of his arrest Geelani has maintained 
that he has been falsely implicated. In 


fact, he claims to have been frained. ` 


His family and his friends believe in 
him. Anyone who knows Abdur 


Rehman cannot believe that this shy, ` 


soft-spoken Kashmiri could have had 
anything remotely to do with terror- 
ism because he so passionately be- 
lievesinsecularvalues. © +” 


Abdur Rehman Geelani came to: 


Delhi in the mid-nineties and stayed 
atthe postgraduate Mansarovar Hos- 
tel of Delhi University. Later he got a 
job as a lecturer at the Zakir Hussain 
College where he teaches Arabic and 
is alsoregistered for his PhD. 

Abdur Rehman's friends know 
him as a deeply compassionate man 
with a deep love of the fine arts. He is 
passionately in love with the great 
secular poets such as Faiz Ahmad 
Faiz, Moinuddin Maqudum and 
Majaz. He could spend hours discuss- 
ing the finer points of Urdu poetry and 
interpreting the earthy шу of 
their message. 

Abdur Rehman is a very sensi- 
tive soul who feels the pain of others, 
whetherthe sufferings ofthe Kashmiri 


people or the quake victims of Latur. . 


His compassion was never bound by 
sectarian concerns. He abhorres reli- 
gious and sectarian fanaticism. Many 
of the teachers and students of Delhi 
University got to know him because 
he unfailingly- joined secular rallies 
and meetings to express his solidarity 
with causes and struggles forequality 
and justice. ` 

Now Abdur Rehman stands 
accused for perpetuating terrorism . . 
knowing him, as we do, it is impossi- 
ble to believe the charges. © 


Q. 14 December 2001 Abdur 
Rehnian set oüt from his home in 
Mukherjee Nagar to go for Friday 
prayers. It was the holy month of 
Ramzan and he assured his wife; Arifa 
thathe would be back in time for iftar. 
He did notreturn. 


Instead of her husband returning 
home, five or six policemen burst into 
their home, turned itupside down and 
dragged Arifa and the two small chil- 
dren into a standing car. It was the 


beginning of anightmare from which 


they have still to wake up. 
Arifa and thé'two children saw 


Abdur Rehman that night. He could 


not stand up on his own and his wrists 
and feet had tell-tale marks on them. 
He had been tortured" The police had 
tried to break him into confessing a 
crime he never committed. And now 
they had brought his wife and children 
before himto weaken his will, threat- 
ening to kill all of them if he did not 
confess. 

Arifasawthe police make Abdur 
Rehman sign blank-sheets of paper, 
but he refused to confess to something 
he neither did nor approve of. Arifa 
and her children were allowed to go 
home. But the children will forever 
carry the memory of that scene. Their 
childhood abruptly ended that night 
and they entered a world where fear, 
suspicion and prejudicereign. = 


T. policemen ofthe Special Branch 
will in all probability go scot free 
even though section 330 ofthe Indian 
Penal Code makes it a crime for a 
policeman to 'voluntarily cause hurt 


to extort confession’ and makes it’ 


punishable with pe совива up-to 
seven years. - 
' . Itwould not have dons Geelani 


any good to tell the policemen that. 


they had violated the provisions of the 


UN Convention Against Torture, and 


Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment. They would 
have laughed in his face. ' 


It was just as well given the ‘unsa-. 


voury' record of the man in charge 
of the Special Branch, ACP Rajbir 
Singh. A report in the Asian Аве of 9 


November 2002 said that the police- ` 
man had been involved in six ‘епсоип- 
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ter' deaths in 2000 and each one had 
raised more questions than it had 
answered. à 
‚ Policerecords state that Geelani 
was arrested from his home on 15 
December 2001. They cannotexplain 
how his mobile phone had suddenly 
gone silent from thé неше of 14 
December. 
Since then Abdur Rehman has 
been lodged in Tihar Jail. 


О. 19Decemberthe police imposed 
POTA on Abdur Rehman Geelani. It 
seemed to have been imposed as an 
afterthought so that he would be un- 


able to move for bail. Those arrested . 


under POTA are denied this basic 
right, undermining the rightto the pre- 


sumption-of innocence till proven : 


guilty. 
Eminent citizens, human rights 


activists and Delhi University teach- 


ers wrote letters to the editor protest- 
ing agairist the imposition of POTA 
on Geelani because itiseven more dif- 
ficult for an innocent man to defend 
himself under the anti-terrorist law 
than under the ordinary criminal pro- 
cedure. 


The strangest part of the сазе 


was that the police did not first charge 
the four péople arrested and accused 


of conspiring to attack the prime ins- - 


titution of democracy under POTA, in 
what is a textbook case of terrorism. 
This was indeed an inexplicable fact, 
a key element of the many questions 
that have arisen with regard to the 
investigation of this case. 

Perhaps the police had decided 
to rely more on whippirig up commu- 
nal hatred and prejudice than on their 
own investigative skills. They planted 
false and defamatory stories against 
Geelani from the day of his official 
arrest. Respectable dailies carried 
these stories making wild, totally 
unsubstantiated allegations against a 
man who was in no position to defend 
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himself. All journalistic ethics were 
throwntothe wind. 

АП these stories were osten- 
sibly based on a confession Geelani 
had made to the police. Butthe court 
records of December 21 clearly show 
that Abdur Rehman had refused to 
make a false confession. The court 
records sound more like an accusation 


than an appreciation of a man's cour- - 


age in refusing to give into immense 
pressure. 

The first lawyer to reach Abdur 
Rehman Geelani in Tihar Jail was 
М.О. Pancholi. For Geelani the visit 
brought some succour and comfort 


and Pancholi came back convinced ` 


that his client was innocent. 

Geelani had been denied access 
to books and other basic amenities and 
also the elementary safeguards under 
POTA. Though Pancholi brought 
these facts to the notice of the court, 
the court paid no heed. 


Te chargesheet was filed in May 
2002 well after the mandatory:90 days 


under ordinary criminal law but within: 


the 180 daysallowedunderPOTA. 
The chargesheet stated that 
Geelani was- the only one of the ac- 
cused who“had a mobile phone which 
was found to be a regular mobile card 


of Airtel, which stood in the name of ' 


Syed Abdul Rehman Geelani.’ The 
chargesheet went on.to state that the 
‘subscriber was also found to have 
made the payments to the mobile 
company through his SBI card, which 
also had the same address as revealed 
fromthe report received from the SBI.’ 

The chargesheet stated that 
Geelani had received a са!) on his 
mobile-phone on December 14 from 
Kashmir and ‘while talking in Kash- 
miri language, supported the attack 
on Parliament. The transcription.was 
translated in Hindi.’ | 

The other charge against Geelani 
was that he had been in touch with the 


other two persons who had Бееп 
arrested, Mohammad Afzal and Shau- - 


kat Guru. 
Four persons were arrested: 
Mohammad Afzal, Shaukat Guru and 


his wife Navjot, and Abdul Rehman 


Geelani (in the police and court 
records Abdur had become Abdul). 
But eight others were also accused: 
the five militants whohad been killed 


outsidethe Parliament and three Pak-. 
istanis who had masterminded the : 


attack. Even after the trial was overthe 
links between all these people and 
their identities remain a mystery. 


A s far as Geelani is concerned 
there: was not even an allegation that 
he had any contact with the five dead 
militants or with the Pakistani master- 
minds. 

Onthe basis oftheevidence ofa 


phonecall Geelani was charged under. 


various sections of the Indian Penal 
Code, including murder, waging war 


against the Government of India and: 


causing grievous hurt to a public ser- 
vant on duty; also-under the Indian 
Explosives Act and under POTA. 

No arms, ammunition or іпегі- 
minating pamphlets were:ever reco- 
vered from Geelani. The prosecution 
did not produce a single witness who 
evenalleged that Geelanrbelonged to 
any illegal organization. But the 
charge of conspiracy meant that he 
would face a joint trial and the'entire 
evidence wouldbe treated asevidence 
againsteveryone. 

The charges were framed and 
the date was fixed for the trial. It was 
to be on aday to day basis. How could 
Geelani be expected to prepare his 
defence without any time and from 
behind bars? 


It was on 13 June 2002 that we | 
met Abdur Rehman in Tihar Jail. 


We,-along with Arifa and Geelani’s 


younger brother, registered ourselves: 


at eight thirty in the morning: We 


Ei 


would haveto waittill noon before we 
could meet him for barely 15 minutes. 

By the.time our turn came the 
crowd had thinned and a policeman 
barked atArifa: ‘Kis semilna hai?’ And 
she replied: ‘High risk.’ She found us 
looking at her and she apologetically 
explained: 'Aadatpar gayi hai" (Ihave 
got into the habit). 

Arifa had got used to many 
things. Thrown out of their rented 
house, she. could not find anyone who 
would rent to the family of someone 
accused of attacking the Parliament. 
Twice a week she travelled more than 
four hours by auto and bus, from her 
residence and back to meet her hus- 
band for 15 minutes, after a wait for 
several hours. She could hand over a 
shirtor some money. It was not possi- 
ble to converse across the chasm that 
separates the prisoner and his visitors. 


A... could not secure admission 
forherchildren and ultimately sent her 
daughter back to Kashmir. Her father 
had to leave her ailing mother to sup- 
port his daughter and visit his son- 
in-law іп jail. 

We met Geelani. He was furious 
with us. The trial was to begin and we 
had not yet discussed how he would 
conduct his defence. We all agreed 
that he needed to.engage his own law- 
yers and separate his case from the 
' others. He was notaco-conspirator, or 
an appro-ver seeking a lighter sen- 
tence. He was an innocent man being 
framed and sought to be destroyed. | 

Itwashisangerthat was so mov- 
ing. It reflected his trust in our shared 
values andin friendships which grow 
stronger and deeper in times of distress. 

We contacted many lawyers. 
They refused. They did not want to be 
associated with the Parliament attack 
case. But what about defending the 
right to a fair trial? A right enshrined 
in ourConstitution after years of strug- 
gle against colonial rule.Aright fought 


for in the dark days of the Emergency. 
Can we ever hope to win the war 


‚ against terrorism by supporting а 


concept of national security in which 
humanrights have no place? 
Finally, we decided to engage a 


‘professional criminal lawyer and 


somehow raise the money for the fees. 
Sima Gulati agreed to do the case and 
put aside her other engagements. She 
put her heart and soul into the case as 
she realized that her client was inno- 
cent and that the police was trying to 
frame him. Vrinda Grover assisted 
Sima Gulati and soon they found that 
the case had taken over their lives. 

We started raising money from 
the teaching community. Not an easy 
task but this way of mobilizing resour- 
ces helped to build asmall movement 
around the issue of right to fair trial. It 
was a movement based on solidarity, 
notcharity.. 

On 8 July 2002 the trial of Abdur 


‘Rehman Geelani and three others 
‘began іп ће Special Sessions Court of 


S.N. Dhingra at Patiala House, New 
Delhi. It was to be the first major trial 
under the Prevention of Terrorism Act. 


А... International issued ап 
“Ореп1 ейет to the Law Minister’ on 
the occasion of the trial. The letter 
expressed Amnesty's concerns, which 
included the virtual impossibility of 
ensuring a fair trial under POTA. The 
letter stated: ‘Amnesty International 
believes that РОТА їп several of its 
provisions violates international 
standards for fair trial and is particu- 
larly concerned that even the mini- 
mal safeguards contained in POTA 
havenotbeenimplemented inthecase 
of Abdul Rehman Geelani.' 

Amnesty went on to state that 
‘there is little apparent evidence to link 
Abdul Rehman Geelani to the offence; 
the chargesheet merely states that 
his phone number was found on the 
mobile phone of the main accused 


and that in a telephone conversation 
recorded on 14 December 2001, 
Abdul Rehman Geelani was heard to 
comment positively on the attack on 
the Indian Parliament. These are not 
recognizable criminal offences under 


‘Indian law. One of the other accused, 


Mohammad Afsal, stated at a press 
conference that Abdul Rehman 
Geelani had not been involved in the 
offences. Human rights activists in 
India have publicly expressed their 
concern that the available evidence 
does not warrant the serious criminal 
charges brought against Geelani and 
atrial under anti-terrorist legislation.’ 

Amnesty also pointed out that 
*mediacoverage of the arrests and con- 
cerning the person of Abdul Rehman 
Geelani during the pre-trial period has 
been extremely prejudicial to his case 
and the Government of India has not 
taken апу steps to halt this.’ 


Ti was palpable hostility both 
inside the court and in the media. The 
judge disallowed questions during 
cross-examination and permitted the 


' police to bring Geelani in handcuffs 


tocourtin violation ofSupreme Court 
judgments. 

Prashant Bhushan, a Supreme 
Court advocate with a deep commit- 
ment to human rights, challenged the 
Sessions Courtorderin the High Court. 
Ittookthe High Court morethan three 
months to uphold Geelani's right not 
to be handcuffed in court. The High 
Court order dated 22 November 2002 
stated that the Sessions Court order 
was patently illegal and improper. 

Geelani's lawyers had to fight 
hard even to obtain a copy of the 
audiotape of the intercepted conver- 
sation. After all, that was, according 
tothe prosecution, the main evidence 
against Abdur Rehman. The police 
handed over the tape but without a 
transcript or translation. And it was 
notplayed inthe court by the prosecu- 
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tion despite repeated requests from 
Geelani's lawyers. 

The first question of law to be 
raised by Geelani’s lawyers -was 
whether the intercepted conversation 


‚ could at all be admitted as evidence, 


since the police had not followed the 
procedure laid down under Part V of 
POTA forinterceptions. The Supreme 
Court had in many cases held that the 
non-granting of proper sanction was 
fatal to the prosecution ofthe accused. 
The highest court of the land has held 
that the grant of sanction was not ‘ап 
idle formality oracrimonious exercise 
but a solemn and sacrosanct act, 


which provided basic protectiontothe 


accused. In this case the prosecution 
had not even bothered to cite as wit- 
nesses those officials who were sup- 
posed-to have given sanction to 
intercept Geelani’s phone. | 

. The Sessions Court held that 
although the police had not followed 
the procedures laid down under POTA, 


the evidence was admissible because 
of the serious nature of the crime. 


Apparently forgotten wasa basic prin- 
ciple of natural justice: the more hei- 


nous the crime, the higher the proof 


that is required. 


| he prosecution produced a witness, 


| Rashid, who said that he had translated 


the intercepted conversation for the 


' Special Branch after hearing the tape 


two to four times. Rashid, who had 
barely passed class six and did not 
know Hindi well, told the court that 
the conversation did not include any 


English words. 


According to Rashid, Geelani 
told his younger brother, while refer- 
ring to the attack on Parliament, that 
the attack was necessary. And Geelani 


Шеп laughed. Rashid stated that 


Geelani said “Yeh zaroori hota hai.’ 
The prosecution also produced 


witnesses to prove that Geelani knew 


the othertwoco-accused, Mohammad 
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Afzal and Shaukat Guru, a fact that 
Geelani never denied. He explained to 
the court while giving his statement 
under section 313 of the CrPC that 
since all of them hailed from Bara- 
mulla district and lived in Mukherjee 
Nagar they knew each other. Acasual 
acquaintance could not imply a shared 
politics. | 
Geelani admitted having a con- 
versation-with his brother on 14 Dec- 
ember, before he was picked up by the 
Special Branch. However, the conver- 
sation did not even referto the attack. 
His brother had called to ask foracopy 
of the syllabus and prospectus to be 
sentto Kashmir. The conversation took 


‚ place while he was in a bus and Abdur 


Rehman repeatedly told his brother 
not to waste money by phoning during 
the day when the rates are high. 
Geelani requested the judge to 
hear the tape for himself sothathe could 
hear the words ‘prospectus.and sylla- 
bus’. The judge refused his request. 
Under the law. laid down, the 
courts have held in many-cases that 


the statement of the accused must be 


treated like any other piece of evi- 
dence, and matters in favour of the 
accused must be viewed with as much 
deference and given as much weight 
as matters which tell. against him. This 
is a principle based on the premise 
that an accused is presumed innocent 


till proven guilty. . 


T. media continued to be largely 
hostile or indifferent. And public opin- 
ion is largely shaped by the media. If 
Geelani was to even hope to get a fair 
hearing we had to change public per- 
ception by raising the demand fora fair 
trial and linking it to the question of 
protectionof humanrights even in the 
middle of the war against terrorism. 
Thus wasborn the idea of setting 


up the All India Defence Committee 


for Syed Abdur Rehman Geelani, with 


Professor Rajni Kothari as the Chair- _ 


man. On 29 August the committee 
held a press conference to announce 
itself. The conference opened with 
Surendra Mohan reading out a mov- 
ing letter written in Urdu by. Geelani 
from jail for the occasion. Abdur 
Rehman expressed his gratitude to 
the committee members and said he 
realised that our decision to stand for 
justice was like walking barefoot on 
red-hot embers. He said that our 
efforts were not only to save an indi- 
vidual but would go towards restoring 
democracy and justice. 

The committee members are: 
Rajni Kothari, Surendra Mohan, 
Aruna Roy, Babu Mathew, Prabhash 
Joshi, Syeda Hammed, Arundhati 
Roy, Sandeep Pandey, Sanjay Kak, 
Y.P. Chhibber, Мапд Иа Haksar and 
Kumar Sanjay Singh. 


Q. that day the committee focused 
attention of the press on the brutal 
attack on Geelani afew daysearlier by 
a co-prisoner who had tried to slash 
him with a blade. Geelani had filed a 
complaint in the Sessions Court and 
the prison authorities had denied his 
charges. But in court he informed us 
thatthe prison authorities had told him 
that they could not provide for his 
safety. He had been saved by his fel- 
low.prisoners but what would happen 


if he were not so lucky the next time? 


The Defence Committee filed a com- 
plaint before the National Human 
Rights Commission. That seemed to 
have had a salutary effect. à 
The most difficult question fac- 


Angus was why we had formed a com- 


mittee asking for a fair trial only for 
Geelani. Did we not want a fair trial 
for the other three? We were clear that 
we did not in any way harm the inter- 
ests of the other three accused, one of 
whom was a woman with a baby born 
in thejail. . 

Thereason.why we thought that 
Geelani’s case merited separation was 


Ay 


because he was the one singled out 
by the police and media. He was the 


prime target of the hostility, possibly ' 


because Abdur Rehman represents 
that section of opinion in Kashmir 
which makes it difficult for the gov- 
ernment to stereotype him as a fun- 
damentalist or a jehadi. He hailsfrom 
an economically poor family but one 
which is deeply respected for its role 
in spreading education. It seemed that 
Abdur Rehman's crime is that he is an 
educated, secular Muslim. 

Arundhati Roy put it succinctly 
in her solidarity message: ‘I fully 


support the enterprise of ensuring that ` 


Syed Abdur Rehman Geelani gets 
a free and fair trial. If he doesn’t, it 
would undermine the meaning of 
democracy.’ . 

Meanwhile the teachers of Delhi 
University and Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity had, in an unique gesture of 
solidarity with their imprisoned col- 
league, written an open letter to the 
Chief Justice enumerating the safe- 
guards denied to Geelani and the other 
co-accused during both the pre-trial 
and trial stage. They reminded the 
Chief Justice that once before four 
senior law professors had written to 
the then Chief Justice regarding the 
injustice done by the Supreme Court 
to a young tribal girl raped by police- 
men while she was in their custody. 
The injustice had been largely due 
to social prejudices against women, 
especially tribal women. 


T. Defence Committee contacted 
many people in an effort to get some- 
one with impeccable credentials 
andareputation for personal integrity 
to transcribe the cassette and trans- 
late the intercepted conversation. Our 
efforts were rewarded when the vete- 
ran trade union leader. from Srinagar, 
Sampat Prakash, agreedto testify in the 
court. He,-unlike many of his fellow 
Kashmiri Pandits, had decided to stay 


in the valley and fight for the rights of 
his people. His immediate response to 


-ourrequest sent through Balraj Puri in 


Jammu was that he considered it his 
duty to depose in court. 

Sampat Prakash himself had 
spent eight years in jail and had chal- 
lenged the provisions of a state pre- 
ventive detention law under which he 
had suffered 17 months in solitary 
confinement. The case was an impor- 
tant precedent often cited by human 
rights lawyers. The second witness 
who agreed to transcribe and translate 
the intercepted telephone conversa- 
tion for the court was the Delhi-based 
filmmaker, Sanjay Kak who has won 
acclaim both in India and abroad for 
his documentary films. 


T. absolute sincerity and integrity 
of the two Kashmiris must have got 
through andthe judge finally allowed 
the tape to be played in the court on 9 
November 2002. It was exactly four 
months after the start of the trial that 
the public heard the evidence against 
Abdur Rehman. It was clear that the 
police had falsified evidence and that 
their witness had lied to the court. 
SampatPrakash and Sanjay Kak 
told the‘court that there were English 
words such as syllabus and prospec- 
tus in the conversation and the judge 
could hear them for himself. The 
words, ‘Yeh zaroori hota hai’ were not 
uttered anywhere in the conversation 
and there was nothing to link Geelani 
with the attack on the Parliament in 
the two and half minute conversation 
between the brothers. Both witnesses 
told the court that they had heard the 


‘tape 10 to 12 times very carefully be- 


fore transcribing it. 

Geelani's younger brother also 
deposed in court that he had phoned 
to press Abdur Rehman to send him 
the syllabus and prospectus and his 
older brother had told him several 
times to püt down the phone because 


it was expensive to call in the morn- 
ing. The 18 year old stood in the wit- 
ness box looking at his older brother 
in handcuffs feeling somewhat guilty 
of having landed him in jail by his 
phone call. No one blamed him. Not 
eventhe police who had admitted dur- 
ing cross-examination that they had 
found nothing against him. 


В y 31 Octoberthe High Court gave 
its long awaited order on the question 
ofadmissibility ofthe intercepted tele- 
phone conversation under POTA. In 
its 74-page orderthe High Court held: 
‘It is true that the allegations against 
the petitioners are of a very grave and 
serious nature. But while considering 
the aspect of fair trial, the nature of evi- 
dence obtained and the nature of safe- 
guards violated are both relevant 
factors.’ The court held that the safe- 
guards under POTA had been ignored 
and thus the intercepted conversation 
was inadmissible under the law. 

‚ It was this judgment which ex- 


-posed the fact that the police had done 


really shoddy investigation in a case 
that should have merited their best 
possible efforts. Butthe question raised 
again and again was whether the judg- 
ment was only about procedure or 
aboutsubstantive law. The point missed 
was that when law enforcement agen- 
cies begin to violate the letter and spirit 
of the law and justify these violations 
in the name of national security they 
acquire impunity. Such an impunity is 
the beginning of the end of rule of law 
and of basic human rights. 

Senior media persons have 
asked whether violation of procedures 
is merely nit-picking and lawyer talk. 
Perhaps they did not pay sufficient 
attention to the testimony of one very 
courageous journalist who came to 
courtas adefence witness for Geelani. 

Shams Tahir Khan, principal 
correspondent of Aaj Tak, was one of 
the many journalists who had been 
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called by ACP Rajbir Singh to the 


- Special Branch office on 21 Decem- 
-ber 2001 to record the. statement of 


Mohamad Afzal. Other TV channels 


-such as NDTV and Zee were also pre- 


sent. Afzal confessed to being a part 
of the conspiracy to attack the Parlia- 


ment but he also clearly stated that 


Geelani had nothing to. do with it. 
Rajbir Singh shouted at Afzal 
andtold him notto say anything about 
Geelani; he also told the media not 
to report this part of the-statement. 


- That is why the media did not broad- 


cast that part of Afzal’s statement. 


` However, a hundred days:after the 


attack-on Parliament it was only Aaj 
Tak which broadcast that part of the 
statement. That is how we learnt about 
it and requested Aaj ‘Tak to allow 
Shams Tahir.Khan.to show. the tape 
to the court. 


. Afzal told the court that he had . 
. indeed stated-that Geelani was not 


involved in the conspiracy. Afzal has 
a sense of honour which would not 
allow him to’falsely incriminate a 


.man. But what happened tothose ins- 
-titutions on which we.depend to up- 
- hold our constitutionally guaranteed 


freedoms.and fundamental rights? 


T next:day Manoj Pande ofthe 


Times of India also testified in court 


: as Geelani’s defence witness: Несоп- 


firmed what Shams Tahir Khan had 


stated; that Afzal had indeed said that : 


Geelani was not involved. 

Zee TV made a film.in 16 days 
onthe occasion of the first anniversary 
of the attack on Parliament. Itclaimed 


it was not just a film but the reality. 
- Apart from the fact that it was badly 
made, the.film.does not quote.any 
source other than the police, as if the 


police version is the god given truth. 
In violation of all journalistic ethics 
and human rights standards, the film 
was screened. A triumph of the war 
againstterrorism! 
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The High Court did grant a stay 
onitsshowing, butthe Supreme Court 


‘protected Zee TV's right to freedom 


of expression and vacated the stay. 
The judge observed thatthé Sessions 
Court judge would not be influenced 
by the film. They missedthe point. 
The question isnot whether the 


. Sessions Court judge would be influ- 


enced by a film based on the police 


version, three days before he was to 


read out his judgment on the Parlia- 
ment attack case. The.point is that 
such films influence the public at 


large. They do not enlighten people 
.onthe causes of terrorism; rather they 


only serve to strengthen the:forces 
of hatred, prejudice and fear. ^ 


T. people in Kashmir have been 
very closely following the trial. They 
have been regularly logging on to the 


. website launched by the All India 


Defence Cemmittee. Many organiza- 


‘tions have been surprised that we have 


politely refused help, monetary or 
otherwise, from all political parties. 
They areastonishedthat we have been 
able to raise money by going to the 
people in Delhi, mostly the teaching 
community and these donations have 


come as expression of solidarity with 


aninnocent man being framed. 
In Kashmir the trialis viewed.as 
a political trial, a fact pointed'out by 


K.G. Kannabiran,seniorcounsel, who 


represented Shaukat Guru. Kanna- 
biran, a lawyer with more than four 


decades of experience in fighting life 
апа death battles in courts, told the 


Sessions Judge that the police were 
under pressure to enact “а етапа trial 
ofa grand conspiracy... butthecourts 
should not countenance the reduc- 
tion of criminal prosecution into a 
third-grade circus to cater to an 
orchestrated clamour for instant 
retribution.' 

Kannabiran warned the. court 


- that ‘in the charge of conspiracy the 


court has to guard itself against the 
danger.of unfairness to the accused. 
Introduction of evidenceagainst some 
may. result inconviction of all, which 
isto be avoided.’ 


О, 16 December 2002, thePOTA 


-court delivered its j'udgementholding 


all four accused guilty, the first:three 
accused-of being part of a conspiracy 
to wage waragainst the state and thus 
liable to the maximum sentence and 


-the fourth, Afsan Guru, for being in the 


knowledge of the-conspiracy. but not 


-informing the authorities about it. Two 


days later, on 18 December, itawarded 
death penalty to the first three accused, 


including Geelani. 


Surprisingly, or not so, the court 
refused to pay heed to the alternative 
translation ofthe transcriptofthe tele- 


-phone conversation between Abdur 


Rehman Geelaniandhis brother. This 
despite the fact that it is tlie-single 


“point on which the judge has decided 


that Geelani is guilty and deserves 
capital punishment. Most amazingly, 
the learned judge chose to believe the 


prosecution witness because ‘lan- 


guage is notthe monopoly of the edu- 
cated and elite class... Tulsidas; Kabir 


‘and several other contemporary per- 
sonalities had little formal education | 


but had command over language.’ Our 
case rests. [Transcript atend of article] 

There is a distinct possibility of 
the case going upto the Supreme Court. 


The road to legal justice isalong, long | 


one. The road to real justice is even 
longer. Abdur Rehman’s two children 
have been watching this trial. They 
know that their father is innocent and 
are waiting for himto come home. But 
will they-ever have the same faith in 
Indian justice or Indian democracy? 


"What will they think of the school 


teacher who preaches that.human 
rights are enshrined in our Constitu- 
tion to protect Indian citizens from the 
abuse of state power? | 
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Translation of the Phone Conversation in Kashmiri 


Kashmiri Conversation 


Hello 
Hello, Assalammalaikum Jenab 


' Valaikum Salam 


Vaaray? 
Theek paaeth, khosh, khosh! 





Jaan paaeth 

Naapuz kyazi vanay 

Chekati chukh? Gare pathae? 
Na, Na. Bachhus na gare paethac 


Kya? 





- Bachhus gaadi manz 


Bassi manz? 


Timchhe neran waale. Ba chhus garah 
pakaan. Tse van chekyah gachhi?’ 


Syllabus te prospectus 


Myani khayalache tray vunkes phone 
Vunkes паге па kaaem 
Timanchhuyyuni narun 

Khan Saa’ bas 


Kaman? 





Khan Saa’ baas hassa. Ba karay cheer. 
phone. Az ya pagah. 

Yadoyiteryi dohai. Ya Eed peth. 
Yunkes Khasan ponsaziyada 


Accha, Accha, Janeb, Janeb 
Bae Soruy.Theekh? 

Janeb 

Yekyah korva? 

Kya? Dilli-Ha? 

Dilli, Kya korva? 

Ha! Ha! Ha! (Asaan) . 
Vuni bihizyava sokha saan . 


Ha! На! Ha! (Asaan) Accha che katev 
chukch? Srinagar ha 


Che chukha Srinagar? 
Na, mein kortate chutee 
Chechukh vanay varmullay? 


Aa 


Accha 

Tate kar mein chutee à 
Accha  — 

Accha. Khuda hafiz 
Khudahafiz 

Acchatharva? 

Acchatharva 


English Translation 


Hindustani Language 





, Hello 


‘Hello, Assalammalaikum Sir 


| Valaikum Salaam 


Areyouwell? —— 
Very well, quite happy! 





Quite fine 

No, why should I tell lies 

Whereare you? Calling from home? 
No, No. Гат not speaking from home 


What? 





Гат п the bus - 
Inthe bus? 


They are about to leave. і ат heading 
Towards home. What do you want? 


. Syllabusand prospectus 


Ideemiitadvisable for you to drop the 
phone at this moment. Your job can't 
bedonethistime. They have 

to leave justnow. Khan Sahib 


Whom? 


Itis Khan Sahib. I willring youuplate . 


at night. Today or tomorrow 
or onthe Eed festival. It will 
cost higher at this time 


_Yes, Yes, Sif, Sir 

Restall well? 

Sir. 

What has happened? 

What, in Delhi? 

What has happened in Delhi? 
Ha! Ha! Ha! (laughing) 
Relax now 


Ha! Ha! Ha! (laughing) 
O.K. where are you? In Srinagar? 


Are you in Srinagar? 

No, lam no longer there 
Are you now at Baramulla? 
Yes 

О.К. 

Ihaveleftthe place 

O.K. | 

O.K. Godbless you 
Godbless you 

О.К. should I keep the phone? 
О.К. keep the phone 


Hello 
Hello, Assalammalaikum Jenab 
Valikum Salaam 
Kyaaap theek hain? 
Theek tarah se hoon! Khoush hoon 
| 
Bahut ache 
Nahin, mein jooth kuon bolum 
Tumkahan ho? Ghar sebole rahe ho? 


Nahin, Nahin. Mein ghar se nahin 
bole raha hoon 


Kya? 


Mein gaadi mein hoon 
Kyabus mein? 

Who nikalne waale hein. 
Mein ghar ja rahà hoon. 
Tumheinkyachahiye? 
Syllabus aur prospectus 


Tumharaisi waqt mere khyal mein, 
phone rakhnatheek rahega. Tumhara 
Каат is waqt nahin hosakta. Unko 
abhi jaana hai. Khan Sahib 


Kinko? 





Khan Sahib hain. Meinderse phone 
karunga. Aaj yakal. Yado yateen 
din ke baad. Ya Eed per. 

Is samay paisazyadalagega 


Haan, Haan, Janab, Janab 
Bilkuitheek? . 

Janab 

Yeh kya hua? 

Kya Dilli mein? 

Dilli mein kya hua?. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! (hansna) 

Ab sakun serahna 


Ha! Ha! На! (hansna) Accha tum: 
kahan ho, Tum Srinagar mein ho? 


Tum Srinagar mein ho? 

Ab mein wahan nehin hoon 
Kyatum abhi Baramulla mein ho? 
Haan 

Accha 

Mein ne vahan chod diya hai 
Accha 

Accha. Khuda hafiz 
Khudahafiz 

Kya mein phone rakhun? 
Haan phone rakh do 
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Backpage 


WITH the voters having spoken in Gujarat, can we 
hope that the high-decibel rhetoric which has so domi- 
nated headlines for the last nine months will come to 
an end? Even since the unfortunate day on 28 Febru- 
ary, when a carriage of the Sabaramati Express was 
torched, incarcerating 48 ‘Ram bhakts' on their return 
from Ayodhya, and triggering off one of the worst epi- 
sodes of communal blood-letting in the state, discourse 
in the country has remained polarised. Little wonder 
that many saw the hustings in Gujarat as a fight for 
India’s soul. 

Like all slogans, this one too was marked by 
hyperbole, creating visions of a resurgent, rampaging 
Hindutva in the event that the Modi led BJP won. Well 


it has, and resoundingly, its spectacular gains іп the - 


polarised terrain of central Gujarat far overshadowing 
the losses in regions less affected by the riots. Never- 
theless, despite the gleeful pronouncements of VHP 
leader Praveen Togadia that India will become a Hindu 
rashtra in the next two years, the statement needs to 
be dismissed as mere rhetorical flourish. 

Our reading of the electoral/political future of 
the country, at least till the general elections of 2004, 
depends crucially on how we assess the Gujarat verdict. 
The results, at least in hindsight, seemed never in doubt. 
To have expected the Congress, a party which had been 
lying dormant for close to a decade, and worse was 
marked by factionalism, to overcome in a few months 
thelethargy ofthe pastand successfully combata high 
voltage, polarising and fear and insecurity driven 
campaign of the BJP, seems in retrospect to have been 
wishful thinking. ў 

And yet, so many of us bought into that hope, 
even after opinion and exit polls indicated a clear vic- 
tory for Modi. Surely it was not all due to the fact that 
in the ‘secular, progressive camp’ Modi has acquired 
the status of a hate figure comparable to Hitler and 
Milosevic? Or was it the assessment that a strategy 
hinging on anti-incumbency, local caste calculations 
and what the media describes as *weak Hindutva', 
would prove sufficient? Finally, is it that an alliance of 
Kamal Nath and Vaghela, both competent and amoral 
managers of electoral machines, was seen as a match 
for the Modi-Togadia combine? 

A final assessmentcan be made only after a care- 
ful scrutiny ofthe detailed results, in particular the mar- 
gins of victory/defeat in different constituencies. One 

-fact, however, stands out. Converting the electoral bat- 
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tle into one of secularism and manavata versus commu- 
nal fascism and the break-up of India, as sections of 
the media (both print and TV) were prone to do, paint- 
ing the vast majority of Gujarati Hindus as bigots, and 
insufficiently engaging with fear and insecurity bred by 
terrorism in a border state marked by a history of com- 
munal violence only contributed to a voter polarisation. 
The BJP spin doctors are not far wrong when they glee- 
fully remark that the Congress won their battle forthem. 

This does raise a serious quandary for the liberal 
mind. How is one to confront a hate-filled campaign 
without sacrificing the interests of the victims and sur- 


-vivors — for justice and dignity, peace and reconcilia- 


tion? Notthat the Congress, as the principal opposition, 


- managed to do either. Would a head-on clash -with 


the BJP-VHP-Bajrang Dal, aggressively rubbishing 
their claim as ‘true’ protectors of both Hinduism and 
the ‘nation’ been better? How we resolve this quandry 
may well shape politics in the proximate future. ' 
Attention is already shifting towards possible 
re-alignments in the BJP camp, on à possible resur- 


gence of the hardliners with issues like Ayodhya, con- ` 


version and so on taking centre-stage. What happens 
tothe NDA stylecoalitional politicsifthe BJP decides 
to go at it alone? What happens to a somewhat 'dis- 
credited’ Vajpayee line of official moderation since it 
is clear that it is Narendra Modi who delivered Gujarat 
after a series of electoral debacles? Equally, how does 
the Congress rework itself to meet the challenges of 


‚ the 2003 state elections, more so since it lost three 


crucial bye-elections in Rajasthan? ` 

Many ofus wouldliketo believe now thatthe bat- 
tle has been won, saner heads will prevail and the state 
BJP willreturn to basic issues of governance — growth, 
jobs, reconciliation. Narendra Modi's statement that 


` it may be possible to win elections without Muslims, . 
опе cannot rule without them, is seen as reflective of 


this thinking. Nevertheless politicians and political 


parties are loath to give up what they perceive to bea . 


winning hand. 
How these matters get resolved remains an open 
question. What one hopes is that when debating 


. ‘weighty’ issues like political strategy, we do not once 
again relegate the victims/survivors to the backburner. . 


Without reconciling the twin demands of justice and 


inter-communal harmony our claims as a civilized , 


people remain suspect. 
HarshSethi 
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Crisis 374. Communal Divides 375. Reserved ` 
Futures 376. The Eighth e E 


1991 

377. India 1990 378. The Himalaya 

379. City Nostalgia 380. Freeing the Economy 
381. Afterthe Gulf War 382. The Urban Woman 
383. Defence Perspectives 384. New Writing in’ 
English 385. Beyond the Vote 386. Repercussions 
of Change 387. Identity 388. Politicians оп 
Politics 


1992 

389. India 1991 390. Making Waves 

391. TheLinguistic Landscape 392. Kashmir Today 
393. The Soviet Experience 394. Dialogue 

395. Real Concerns 396. AIDS 397. Wooing Japan | 
398. Understanding Punjab 399. Politics Today 
400. Education andIdeology : 


1993 

401. India 1992 402: Ayodhya 403. Growing Up 
404. The Telecom Revolution 405. Politics of 
Accountability 406. Mariaging Our Natural 
Resources 407. Left Dilemmas 408. Culture, ` 
Communication and Change 409. Our Scientists 
410. Population Planning 411. Revivalismand 
Identity 412. Marginalised Tribals 


1994 

413. India 1993 414. Май Energy 415. Future 
ofthe Mind 416. Islam: Reformand Renewal 

417. The BJP 418. Seedsóf Discontent 

‘419. Infrastructure 420. Memories of Partition 

421. Looking Back.422. The U.S. and Us 

423. Parallel Practices 424. Farnily Matters 


1995 ; 

425. India 1994 426. parks Protection ТУИ? 
,427. Living Treasures 428. The Politics of Health 
429. Globalisation and the Unions 430. Justice For 
All 431. Voices From the Field 432. The Matter of 
U.P. 433. Food Security 434. Rules andLaws 

435. The Limits of Tolerance. 436. Lesung to 
Change | 


1996 

437. India 1995 438. Grassroots Gone 

439. Prisons and Punishment 440. The Election 
Carnival 441. AQuestion of Rights 442. Nationalism 
443. Little Voices, Big Issues 444. Nuclear Fallout 


445. The Other City 446. Cultural Studies 


447. Reproductive Health 448. Maritime Security 


:1997 . А 
` 449. India 1996 450.Тһе State of Bihar 


451. Democracy and Development 452. Workers and 
Unions 453. Symbolic Spaces 454. Political Exhaus- 
tion 455. Alternatives іп Communication 456. ' 
Rethinking lristitutions 457. Empowering Women 
458. Media Trends 459. Unity or Incoherence 

460. Futures 


1998 


` 461.India 1997 462. Childhood 463. РТИ 


464. Rightto Education 465. Power Play 

466. Wildlife 467. Coriserving our Heritage 

468. Nuclear (In)security 469. Swadeshi 

470. Gujarat 471. Dalit 472. External Challenges 


1999 

473. India 1998 474. Continuing Concerns 
475. Growing Intolerance 476. The Sikh Spirit 
477.The Pursuit of Purpose 478.Floods _ 
479. Something Like a War 480. Cruel Choices 
481. The Idea of Seminar 482. Family Business 
483. Policespeak 484. Multiculturalism 


. 2000 


485. India 1999 486. Environment: Myth and Reality 
487. Looking East 488. Ageing 489. Unhealthy 
Trends 490. African Transitions 491. Street Vendors 
492. Protecting Nature 493. Redesigning Curricula 


` 494. Unviable Universities 495. Situating Sociology 


496. Frameworks ЕогРеасе _ 


_ 2001 


497.1ndia 2000 498. Markets in Motion ` 

499, Wastelands 500. Through the Decades 
501.Culturescape 502. Our Corrupted Core — | 
503. Globalization 504. Drug Abuse 505. Towards 
Equality 506. Reforming Politics 507. Economic 
Turmoil 508. Exclusion 


2002 | 

509. India2001 510. Porous Borders, Divided 
iSelves 511. Beyond Numbers 512. States of 
Insecurity 513. Society Under Siege 514. Where 


‘People Matter 515. First City? 516. Shades of 
‘Green 517. Securing South Asia 518. The Aftermath 


of 9/11 519. Uncertain Futures 520. A World 
Without AIDS. 
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| VALUE FOR · 
THE READER. 
JA TRADITION 
[WITH пк 
LEADER 


` For over 75 years now, The Hindustan 
| Times Group has ‘accurately gauged: the i 
depths of its readers’ intellectual needs. 
And catered to them by providing 
і -complete news, information-and . -. 
|. entertainment in the best journalistic 
tradition. That's why the'Hindustan Times * 
| Group has touctied a chord iit the hearts 
of its reader at various moments. And | 
that’s also why The Hindustan Times ` 
Group is recognised as the leader today. 
Because value for the reader 
has always been а: tradition nc 
the leader. 
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"ANDRURAL > j 
DEVELOPMENT © . 
` The Banaskantha and Kutch”: 


- This absorbing book іѕ,ап апесӣоќа! - 


. and RAMYA SUBRAHMANIAN 


W FROM SAGE! 


THE SEWA MOVEMENT 


Experience 


$ fand Rural Development 
DANIEL W CROWELL A TEN: 
; чунар 
account of SEWA’s initiatives in rural раниот 
Gujarat. Focusing on the two districts of 

Banaskantha and Kutch, Daniel Crowell chronicles the 
Association's rural development programs; and its remarkable 


- success in fostering the económic and social well-being of rural 


women in the informal sector despite heavy odds such as hostile 


‚ weather conditions, marginal land, acute scarcity of water, ап 


unforgiving enviroriment, and limited access to capital. 


` 2003 / 260 pages / Rs 450.00 (cloth) / Rs 280.00 peus) 


CHILD LABOUR AND THE 


RIGHT TO EDUCATION IN TM 
` SOUTH ASIA ET 

Needs versus Rights 

edited by NAILA КАВЕЕВ; | 

GEETHA B:NAMBISSAN. ~“ 


This valuable book brings together a range 
of perspectives concerning the-causes 
of and solutions to the problem of child labour in South Asia. The 
essays cover various themes related to the problems of 
universalising education in societies marked by poverty, 
discrimination and social exclusion: The meaning and'experience 
of childhood in poorer families and the economic role that children 
play are issues that have been addressed. Бу the authors. 


2003 / 408 pages / Rs 580.00 (cloth) / Rs 350.00 (paper) 


WOMEN, DISABILITY -- 


AND IDENTITY 
edited by ASHA HANS and ANNIE PATRI : 


This volume consists of critical and 
theoretical articles about women. with 
disabilities in both developed and 
developing countries. It is based on the 
premise that it is important for feminist wa \ 
research to define a space for women DL MAN 
with disabilities in order to establish where 

they stand in the ‘public mass culture’. The contributors maintain 
that women with disabilities face a triple challenge: as women, 


as disabled, and as women with disabilities. They highlight not " 


only the discriminations faced by disabled women but also the 
transitions made by them in their search: for new worids.- 
2003 / 288 pages / Rs 490.00 (cloth) / Rs 330.00 (paper) 7. 


SAGE Publications India Private Ltd 








-JAMMU AND KASHMIR:: :.: <|, 


- К SANTHANAM, 9 











COMBATING AIDS 


Communication Strategies 
in Action ` 

ARVIND SINGHAL | КЕТ АШ 
and EVERETT M ROGERS ее 
This gripping паггаіуе...Бгіпдѕ to the | 
forefront the much understated and . sey 


underused role of communication in НІМ | opem 
and AIDS prevention, care, arid treatment. k Y EVERETT A ROCERS 


` Neill McKee 





2003 / 428 pages / Rs 580.00 (cloth) / Rs 320.00 (paper) 


JIHADIS IN Ж. 


A Portrait Gallery 


SREEDHAR, . : 
SUDHIR SAXENA PE D 
and MANISH т sog 
India’s relentless fight against cross-border 
terrorism in Jammu and Kashmir is well 


APORTAR GALLERY 
1 





_. known. However, what is not so well known is the pattern of 
terrorist- activity and the tactics of the different-tanzeems or 
-> organizations, particularly during the troubled decades from 1980 


to 2000. This book is in two parts. Part One deals briefly with the 
origins of the Kashmir dispute and demystifies the pattern of 
terrorist incidents since 1989 "up to the Assembly elections in 
2002. Part Two is a handy reference with portraits of 31 
tanzeems, their objectives, sponsors,. organizational structure, 
leadership, areas of operations, major acts of terrorism, and 
fission, fusion and current status. 


2003 / 334 pages / Rs 380.00 (paper) 


CONTEMPORARY | | 
PAKISTAN Ба 
Political Processes, Conflicts \ Р i 
and Crises 


VEENA KUKREJA si, 1 


Veena Kukreja provides a rare reasoned 
analysis of the political processes at work # 
in contemporary Pakistan and an objective : 
understanding of the problems, and crises ` 

confronting the country. The author points out that for 25 out of 
the 53 years of its existence, the military has been the arbiter of 
Pakistan's destiny. The militàry, she maintains, regards its 
dominance of Pakistani politics not only as a right but as a duty. 
As a result, state security has taken precedence over the need 





to create participatory political processés and institutions.. 


2002 / 380 pages / Rs 525.00 (cloth) 7 Rs 295.00 (paper) d 


Mate 
4 


B-42, Panchsheel Enclave, Post Box 4109, New Delhi 110 017, Tel/Fax: 26491290; e-mail: bookorders @indiasage.com’ e Ground Floor, 
59/5, Prince Baktiar Shah Road, Tollygunge, Kolkata 700 033, Tel: 24172642, 24220611; e-mail: sagepca'@vsni.net e 11, Saravana Street, 
T Nagar, Chennai-600 017, Tel: 24345822, 24348132, 24326265; e-mail: sageind@md4.vgni.net.in.e 31, LB Stadium, 


Post Box. 131, Hyderabad 500 001, Tel: 23231447, 23230674; e-mail: sageind@vsni net) e. 1187/37 Атеуй, Shivajinagar, off Ghole Road, 


Pune 411 005, Tel: 25513407, 25513408; e-mail: sageindia@vsni.net 
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The Associated 
Cement Companies 
Limited | 


rore pts SAN RESTER ELT 


. Cement Hodes, 121 Maharshi Karve Road, 
Mumbai 400 020 (India) 


А Tel: 203 9122 ө Fax: (91-22) 231 7440: 
website: WWW. acciimited. com 


Trusted by Generations. 


s 


i 
| 
ў 
i 

à 


You can now send Data, at | Mbps in addition to Voice, over the same Copper infrastructure 


$ТЕР— Install а 12 port TDA switch next to the PABX. | | STEP—2 А! tha far end, connect standalone TDA equipment (CPE) 
Using Copper Jumper Cables with RJ11 Connectora Connect to each Copper pair, for which three options exist : - 
various Ports of this 12 port TDA switch, to different Copper : pairs | |* LAN at far end - - TDA-CON 


* PC at far end - TDA-PCL, card installed inside PC п 
• PC or Laptop at баг end - TDA-USB, at USB port of PC or Laptop 


Our other Access Products :- 
VDSL Extends Ethernet opto 2.5 Kms on Copper 


+ Internet” Ready’ Hotels, Schools, Colleges, Residential’ 
Complexes, Apartments etc. 
SHDSL Extends Ethernet, V.35 of G703 upto 15 Kms on Copper 


* Intranet ready Organizations, Factories, Hospitals, Commercial 
Complex etc 
* El Multiplexer Motiptexcs & sends 4x61 streams over Copper upto 1.8 Kms 
* El Access Мах Mokipiexes HDSL, V.35 & G703 into one E1 Stream 
* 4/16 Ch El Мах Muliplexes 2 sends 4 ос 16 E1 хїгсагиз overFibre 


* Internet Access Services by DÍD НН 
Franchisces, cable operators, ISP’s & BSO’s, 
* Fibre Optic Converters Fibre to Ethernet & RS232/422/4£5 converters. 


() Tropicana Telecom 


C-37, Pamposh Enclave, New Delhi — 110048 
Ph: 91-11-6452249, 6291931/32, Fax: 91-11-6292738 
E-mail: tropicanate|@mantraonline.com 


Cost effective Internet distribution in Rural & Semi Urban 
areas, e-Governance etc 
* VOIP Gateways/Phones 


‚ CWDM Moles а em 20 быз Data over igi ee upto £0 Km's. 
+ Micro SDH Мих drop inset repeatet/optial regenerate. 
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The longest barrage in the world... - 

The first underground metro railway in India... 
The most modern expressway... 
Over 300 bridges... 


Building Values since 1926 


‚ Mumbai Pune Expressway 


НСС has been in the forefront of major civil engineering projects in India and abroad in fields as diverse as power 
generation, transportation, water supply and environmental engineering. 


HCC's expertise is perfectly matched by the latest construction е and experienced manpower. 


"QC HINCON TECHNOCONSULT - Your partner] in design and consultancy services for civil, mechanical, 
electrical and instrumentation engineering. 


hecinfotecti HCC INFOTECH Ltd. - Customizes software solutions for your diverse IT кыы in civil 


' engineering and construction work. 


~ HINDUSTAN CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


Hincon House, L.B.S. Marg, Vikhroli (W), Mumbai - 400 083, India 
Tel : + 91- 22 - 5775959 Fax: + 91- 22 - 5777568. E-mail : hccindia@vsnl.com 
Website : www.hccindia.com 


ЕЕС 
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TRANSFORMING d EMT 
INFORMATION INTO ASSETS - MET LECT 


D 


With Compliments - 


TET Gii Ms 


FROM: 


OKS- SPAN TECH PYT. LTD. 
| (Ак ISO 9001 :2000 Ра 


b +- учады Services - 

| Software Development Services 
Pd Data Base Management Services 
: e Data Enhancement Services. 


а Сыны УЫ ЧАД Син. сет. Revarent 
xcu рен Beeny. Fateor, Resuming Pool ера Centre; 


Ei ЫШ Miele Hotel, 


| * Business Process Assessment and Design 
Services : 


| Business Process Re- engineering Services. 


Tel.: 951742-835702 bo 08 . 
Fax : 91-051742-842300 
E-Mail: pacipttro led nudas com 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL ii Ous Web Stet; hip адаа o 
CORRESPONDENCE TO OUR | — 
OFFICE AT 





232-А, OKHLÁ INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, ; | X. - о.) | ` 
^ РНАЅЕ-Ш, NEW DELHI 110020 2р .- | K 
Ph: 26931613, 26934723, 28615380 < | >>, 
7 Fax:2861300 > = ·. A LE 
E-Mail: oksspan G del3.vsnl.net.in . asa 


eant 


130 3001 


‚ | 6111918221 
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 |nvestments in UTI — 
Treasured by every Family — 





7 Savings, invested jl і гю atch yoür.t 1 SECL 
UTI offers a range ої schemes to ‘suit evéry need of yours a 













UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


о Е Ех For your better Tomorrow 


Corporate Office : 13, Sir, Vithaldas Thackersey Marg, New Marine Lines, Mumbai - 400020 Tel: 22031818. 
Website : www.unittrustofindia.com 


Constitution: UTI functions under provisions of UTI Act, 1963. (till the Act stands repealed on the appointed day). Risk Factors : All investments in 
mutual funds-and securities are subject to market risks and the NAV of the funds may go up or down depending upon the factors and forces affecting 
securities markets. Performance of previous scheme(s) is (are) not necessarily an indication of future results. There is no assurance or guarantee 
that the objective of the scheme will be achieved. US 2002, US-95, RIS, ULIP ETSP MUS, UTI Growth Sectors Fund, АВР MS, UTI Bond Fund, 
Masterplus, Mastergain, Grandmaster, Mastergrowth, PEF, ССР UTI G-Sec Fund, UGS 10000, МЕ МЕ ISEF are only the name of the schemes and do 
not in any manner indicate the quality of the schemes, its future prospects or returns. There may be instances where no income distribution could be 

. made. Realisation of all the assurances and promises made; if any, are subject to the laws ofthe land as they exist at any relevant point of time. The 
schemes are subject to risks relating to Credit, Interest Rate, Liquidity, Securities lending, Investments in overseas market, Trading in debt and equity 
derivatives (the specific risks could be Credit, Market, illiquidity, Judgmental Error, Interest Rate Swaps and Forward Rate Agreements). Please read 
the offer document of the scheme before investing. 


Mumbai Main Branch : 26523088 « New Delhi Main Branch : 3731401/03 


Kolkatá Main Branch : 2436571 « Chennai Main Branch : 5210347 : | | | 


ч INDO ARYAN / 2002 
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a SURRENDRA [ame = z 


APEEJAY-SURRENDRAGROUP _ 


. Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, . 
_. real estate, finance and 
- international trade. 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
. Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 . . 
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At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us what, when and where. i 


FL 


Pd AFL Private Limited 






Where movement is a science 





~AFL'Private Limited. Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate, Mumbai 400 001 Tel: 2656761-7 - + Ambience D'Arcy/APL/O1/447 
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048. 


INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & |: 
‚ FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED | 
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When the going gets tough. 
The ы gets going. 


a ' р ` 


SM Я ' Eicher 11.10 -- A7 ton payload MCVi is one of the toughesti in its da 





р : Lo гё К Especially, designed to withstand’ the demanding Indian rood | 
Е Е CH ER 1 1 1 0 conditions, this rugged truck from Eicher stdble is ideal for long 
to. : : ` running operations and no matter what comes, gets the tough going. 

РУ * % А ^ o 
Salient Features : 5 > . і. Д 
Full Air Brakes ;'S' Cam Roller “slower type. 
Strong Chassis Frame : Straight Ladder type (6mm Thick). aes : | E > 2 
Longer Wheel Base (3800 mmy. mE ! ; | : 
More Loading Space 16 feet (L, x 7 feet (W) k Я д Aon р a 
Heavy Duty Tyres : 7,50 x 20-17 PR. : 
190 litres capacity fuel tank suited for long distance oparations : ` i | - эу 
10 Material & Labour free servites,” р : : / FIN : 
Available in Cabin & Chassis (CBC), Fixed Side Dack 1FSD), | 2c 
Drop Side Deck (DSD) and High Side Deck (HSD) Versions. Tis 


y 6 ' EICHER MOTORS LIMITED - "ES ‘ 

$ 5 ; . Trucks € Buses € Built-up Vehicles . ' - : 
Regd. Office & Works : 102, Industrial Area № 1; Pithampur-454775, Dist. Dhar (M.P ) Те} 37292-53101-4 Fax 7292. 53109, Cable . EICHWORKS ^ x 
Regional Offices : DELHI: Tel, .6413751, 6419759, 6449772 CALCUTTA: Tel .2296773 2299429. THANE : Tel. : 5340459, 5342483,5448166. о ,. | 
CHENNAI: Tel. : 8260856, 8284973. BANGALORE : Tels" 2271870, .2279129 INDORE : Tel. 432936, 537207, LUCKNOW: Tel 370688, 331688. 5 ` 


Focus/EICHER/2k' a 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. . | 





ecien, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. For you, 





your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology ‘and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of. 


India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


хелдбалннлиеАцреву 


Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Него Honda owners are making 


an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 


tomorrow for the future generotion. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you core. 
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In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters _ 
meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 
Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 
Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. 
Boats sail. ше flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. God's Own Country 


, 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India Email deptour@vsni.com Toll free Infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www keralatourism.org 
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Таке. а deep look into Julie's eyes. 
Whar do you see fifteen years 
^ E | dc X б. {тот now ! The caring eyes. 
This 1S 9 year old Julie. MPO ‘of a field nurse ог the blank eyes | 
"I І Е | | EM of a prostitute .The truth is, 
She S going О grow up to either be it could be either, and it depends 
Е ; "E 3 `- оп you. Through N i, 
- а social worker or a sex worker. De re DU 
E -= : К му ve you can become the foster parent . . | 


of a little girl like Julie. By giving 


And you're going. to decide Which. 


| Rs. 100 a month towards her 
edueation. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school ‘and in fact, you 
will receive tégular. reports about - 
her Progress including a ‘photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial - 
families in India. А trust that's 
been working sinċe 1953 to 
| promote education and ` 
= ‘enlightenment’ across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means у 
"little flower', with the help of 
77 people like you, we hope to > 
E repair the broken petals of © 
thousands of such underprivileged. - 
little girls. So please, 
. look into Julie's ei and : 


make up your mind, now. . 


TAr kat 


ооз | A р А project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust 

Е 5 ENS | . E “Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Created by Contract for a cause. b "S EM 4 - -° Phone: 2021031. Fax: 2852441. MES 
р 2-17 ро 0% EC ES 


Yes. I, LLL LL weld like. ‘to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali like Julie. ¥ г Enclosed i is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 р. m.) in lion ‘of к. C. Mahindra Education Trust fot 
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THE idea of rewriting history is under a cloud. From 
the discussion that has followed the ICHR move to stop 
the publication ofthe Towards Freedom project volumes 


. and the NCERT directive deleting passages from the 


existing school textbooks, the very notion of rewrit- 
ing has emerged tainted, as if it inevitably means the 


` play of hidden hands, unrevealed agendas, manipulat- 


ing minds. This is tragic. For historians, rewriting is a 
creative act; It is the way history as a mode of know- 
ledge develops. In developing new perspectives his- 
torianscritique dominant frameworks —theirenclosing 
limits and repressions, their silences and erasures — and 
rework accepted notions ofthe past. 

The past does not come to us with aunitary truth 


embedded within it; the facts.that historians mine do. 


notever speak with one single voice. As our perspec- 
tives change we look at the past in new ways, reinter- 
pretevents, discover new meanings within them, pose 
new questions that could not even be formulated within 
the limits of earlier frameworks of analysis. So histo- 
rians tell different stories of the same past, refigure evi- 
dence in diverse ways in the act of rewriting history — 
an act that enriches ourconceptions of the past. 

The act of rewriting history itself is not objection- 
able. But all forms of rewriting are not the same. If 


rewriting is so integral to the growth of historical : 


knowledge, we need to continuously examine the 
nature of rewriting: the assumptions that underlie the 
arguments, the questions that are posed, the mode in 
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which knowledge ts authenticated, the structure of 
the story that is elaborated. And in scrutinizing the pro- 
cess we need to differentiate between ways of rewrit- 
ing that are legitimate and productive and those that 
are problematic and intellectually unacceptable. 

It is through the practice of rewriting that histo- 
rians of India have continuously rethought their notions 
of the past. History in India began its modern career 
implicated in projects of colonial knowledge. And post- 
colonial subjects, just as muchas historians, have strug- 
gled against this legacy — a legacy embedded in the 
sources that were collected and stored, the institutions 
of research that were built up, and the colonial concep- 
tions of history that became part of our commonsense. 

When researches into India's past began in the . 
late 18th century and early 19th centuries, Orientalist 
ideas structured historical representations. Inspired by 
the romanticism and classicism of the time, Oriental- 
ists like William Jones and H.T. Colebrooke returned: 
tothe ancient past, discovered its greatness and defined 
a specific notion of a glorious classical age. It was in 
this age, so the Orientalists told us, that the essence of - 
Indian civilization — embodied in its language, laws, 
institutions and religious texts — came into being. Sub- 
sequent to this golden age there was a continuous or 
cyclicaldeclinetoa degenerate present before the Bri- 
tish rule. If India had to develop, its lost past had to be 
rediscovered, its essence had to be properly under- 
stood, its juridical and religious texts had to be trans- 


lated and canonized, its poetry had to be recaptured. 
The Orientalists saw themselves as the mediators who 
would define this relationship between the past and the 
present. As codifiers and translators they would be the 
ones to discover the ancient texts and ascribe to them 
their true meanings. As researches into ancient texts 
and projects of translation proliferated, and institu- 
tions and journals for Asiatic researches were set up, 
modern history in its colonial form began to take shape. 

By the early 19th century, with liberalism gain- 
ing ground, Orientalist histories were questioned from 
within the fold of imperial thought. If Orientalists had 
glorified India’s past, the liberals condemned it. From 
a veneration of classicality we moved to a phase of 
arrogant deification.of modernity. Liberal histories 
idealized the modern West and the assumed principles 
of its order — individualism, freedom and democracy. 
They looked at the past through these overarching cat- 
egories, searching for their roots and describing the 
stages of their unfolding. Other societies — of the past 
and present — were understood and characterized only 
in terms of the presence and non-presence of liberal 
values. While Orientalists had discovered in India's 
past a succession of golden ages, liberals like James 
Mill and Thomas Macaulay could see only shades of 
darkness. 

In the West liberal histories traced a series of 
great transitions — from darkness to light, irrationality 
to rationality, magic to science, superstition to reason. 


. Modernity had emerged from the age of darkness, 
-through the Renaissance and Enlightenment into the . 


modern age. In India and other ‘dark continents’, as the 
liberals saw it, this transition never took place. India 
had remained unchanged, constrained by the social 
institutions that defined it — caste, village community 
and Oriental despotism. 

For the liberals the dynamism of historical time 
in the modern West contrasted with the static time of 
the Orient. This immobility, they underlined, could 
only be broken with the intervention ofan external tem- 
porality —the civilizing power of the West. Within the 
frame of this liberal history, British rule provided the 
momentof great rupture, whena primitive, static, back- 
ward, caste ridden, Oriental despotic society was trans- 
formed and modernized in progressive stages through 
education, rule of law, railways, expansion of the mar- 
ketand diffusion of useful scientific knowledge. 

By the late 19th century, imperial representations 
of Indian history changed yet again. The mutinies in 
the army, the cycles of peasant rebellions and the anti- 
colonial stirrings in urban areas, created a profound 
sense of imperial anxiety. Faced with an inner crisis, 
liberalism lost its enthusiasm for reform and its moral 
commitment to the civilizing mission. Histories of 
India were now cast in frames that underlined the 
impossibility of change in the East. Structured by 
racial, climatic and evolutionary theories, historical 
explanations focused on the innate inferiority of 
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Indians, the degenerative effects of Indian climate 
and the problems of a diseased landscape. The myth 
of the lazy native, and the idea of the 'tropic' asa 
debilitating space emerged as framing tropes of his- 
torical analysis. 

Nationalist histories developed in opposition to 
imperial and communal frames. But critiques very 
often remain tied to the frameworks they seek to tran- 
scend. Assumptions and terms naturalized by earlier 
discourses become part of accepted common sense 
and shape the nature of subsequent reasoning. And 
when new arguments are framed in terms of these 


old assumptions, their truth is reinscribed, their taken 


for granted status is reaffirmed. Purging these ideas, 
questioning theirtruth, then becomes a long and com- 
plicated intellectual process. In many ways post- 
colonial intellectuals are still involved in a project 
that the nationalist intelligentsia initiated. 

While the nationalists mounted a critique of 
colonial ideas, they continued to accept many of the 


key categories through which imperial representations ' 


of Indian society were fashioned. Nineteenth century 
imperial history had shrouded India's pastin darkness, 
denuded its history of any evidence of change and 
achievement, and stamped its people with permanent 
marks of inferiority. To constitute a sense of self, 
nationalists returned to the ancient past and rewrote 
history, identifying golden ages when literature 


and culture flourished, economy and society deve- | 


loped, territories were unified and law and order were 
established. 

But in critiquing liberal histories, nationalists 
borrowed from the Orientalists, transforming the 
founding Orientalist notions of India's past — the idea 
of classical golden ages and the corollary myth of a 
subsequent civilizational decline — into accepted 
orthodoxies of Indian history. In countering the impe- 
rial narrative of progress under British rule, national- 
ists told astory of colonization, British exploitation and 
national impoverishment. Butthey continued tosee the 
18th as a dark century — a time of chaos and anarchy, 
internecine wars and breakdown of society. And in 
looking at the past and present, they operated with west- 


‚ ern modernist ideas of what constituted progress, and 


what was to be criticized as primitive, backward and 
irrational. 

Similarly, while struggling against communal 
representations, nationalist histories operated with a 
series of communal assumptions. While communal- 
ism saw nationalism as the articulation of community 
interests, nationalists sought to subordinate the lan- 
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guage of the community to that of the nation and indi- 
vidual rights. Communal histories filled the past 
with stories of inter-community conflict and violence, 
nationalists sàw in the past a comforting history of 
amity and unity. But most nationalist histories cóntin- 
ued to periodize pre-colonial history through religious 
categories. They referred to ancient India as Hindu 
and medieval Indiaas Muslim as ifa unitary religious 
essence permeated the entire age and the. whole soci- 
ety. They reaffirmed the communal idea of ‘Muslim 
tyranny’ — an idea that transformed all Muslims into 
one evil mould, and implicated them all, whether high 


' or low, in the practice of a power that they had little 


association with. 

Inthe years afterindependencethe battle of frame- 
works was replayed in new contexts. As professional his- 
tory matured in India, the secular nationalist vision was 
articulated within a left-liberal paradigm in opposition 
to imperial and communal conceptions of history. ` 
Against the imperial view that India was nota nation but 
a conglomerate of discrete castes and communities at 
war with each other, the nationalists had earlier empha- 
sized the notion of an essential unity beneath diversity, 


-and projected into the ancient past the modern idea of 


a centralizing nation state, valorizing thie processes of 
territorial expansion and unificationofkingdoms. — 

This question of nationhood remained central to 
post-colonial reflections, but the terms in whichit was 
conceptualized changed in many ways. Instead of see- 
ing the nation fully formed from ancient times, the his- 
tory of India was now seenasa process of nation in the 
making. All social and cultural movements, all reform 
agendas of the 19th century, were read as part of the 
wider struggle for modernity and nationhood. Histo- 


"ries of peasant and tribal rebellions merged with his- 


tories of nation making, each revoltofthe I 9th century 
becamea stage in the manifestation of nationality. 

This concern with nationhood was reflected at 
various other levels of historical study. If the Indian 
nation came into being within the context of colonial- 
ism, if Indian nationalism was forged through an anti- 
colonial movement, then the working of colonialism 
had to be probed deeper. Building on early nationalist 
insights, historians in the 1960s and '70s explored the 
idea of colonialism within a framework influenced by 
Marxistdebates on modes of production. Colonialism 
was conceptualized аз а specific structure and located 
within the system of world capitalism; backwardness 
was seen as a systemic logic, and development under: 
colonialism was shown to be inevitably thwarted and - 
distorted. 


^ 


While historians of modern India were absorbed. 
in the study of nationalismand colonialism, historians. 


of ancientand medieval India set about dismantlin g the 
vast baggage of stereotypes that imperial histories had 


produced. The ideas of pre-colonial societal stasis, Self-. , ism 
_ to the elites and looked at the world from above. Sub- 


sufficient village communities, Oriental Despotism, 


were all subjected to deconstructive scrütiny. Through, 


these categories the West had constituted an East that 


wasin essence the inverse ofthe West, a difference that- 
‘couldbe understood only through a rhetoric of contrasts 


that defined two opposed civilizations, one progres- 
sive the other primitive. In the West there had been con- 
tinuous developmentand growth, India had been static; 
in the West we see an expansion of market and a pro- 
cess of urbanization, India was a land of self-sufficient 
village communities where these forces of change 
could not penetrate; progress in the West was powered 
by a protestant work ethic, in India it was inhibited by 
an oppressive caste system; science and rationality 
modernized the West but failed to develop in India. In 
the decades after independence, historians struggled 
against these stereotypes, looking for evidence of 
money economy, market expansion, urbanization, 
technological change, agrarian growth and expansion 
of artisanal production in ancient and medieval pasts. 
Within imperial metropolitan centres, decolo- 
nization led to another kind.of rethinking.of the colo- 


‘nial experience. The aggressive imperial voice lost its 


persuasive power. The new histories that emerged 
sought to negotiate a position in between the old 
imperial histories and their new nationalist critiques. 
This dialogue defined ће terms in whichthe arguments 
were framed In opposition to the nationalist valoriza- 
tion of the idea of Indian unity, historians of the 
Cambridge School (CS) focused on the history of com- 
munities, castes and localities. While nationalists 
traced a long history of harmony and amity between 
communities, CS pointed to the equally long history of 
conflict. Nationalists saw colonialism as a moment of 
great rupture; CS underlined the powerful elements of 
continuities between pre-colonial and colonial societies. 
Nationalists emphasized the determining role of impe- 
rialism in restructuring Indian society; CS stressed on 
the shaping power of inner institutions and local situa- 
tions, on the indigenous roots of colonial transforma- 
tions. Nationalists conceptualized nationalism as an 
ideology of anti-imperialism; CS saw it as a site for 
the play of other interests — caste, community, region, 
locality and self. While the CS critique was important 
in pointing toarange of silences in nationalistarguments, 
it was framed in deeply problematic ways. 


. By the 1980s history. writing in India saw a new 
phase of dramatic change. Influenced by the new 


social history in England and the cultural turn in - 
- social sciences, Subaltern Studies challenged the elit- 


ism of earlier histories that attributed historical agency 


altern histories emphasized the need to understand the 
experiences and lives of the dominated — peasants and 


` workers, tribals and lower castes, women and dalits — 


people who leave few written records, whose voices 
are difficult to hear, whose actions appear inconsequen- 
tial, The cultural turn in history writing all over the 
world shifted the focus away from economist and 
reductive reading of historical processes. Power and 
domination, economy and society, experience of work 


and leisure, identities and interests, were all seen аз cul- 
turally constituted. Over the last two decades, ecologi- 


cal histories brought nature in, gender studies made 
historians sensitive to the masculinist assumptions of 
existing histories, and histories of discourse refigured 
the old history of ideas in new ways. 

The changes in history writing have thus occurred 
through intense debates and disputations, conceptual 


ruptures and shifts in frames. It is this process of dia- 


logue that has dynamized the field of history in the last 
fifty years after Indian independence, opening up new 
landscapes of understanding. We have moved from the 
old history woven around the biography of powerful 
individuals to explorations of historical processes and 
structures, from the actions of elites to the lives of the 
repressed, from grand histories to thick analysis of 
small events—exploring the macro through the micro, 
the world through the grain—from masculinist frames 
to an understanding of the gendered nature of histori- 
cal experiences, from modernist narratives of progress 
to critical reflections on the meaning of progress, from 
celebratory stories of the conquest of nature to a dis- 
covery of the complex ways in which human history 
is linked to nature and culture. 

Problems of understanding inevitably remain. 
Historians continue to grapple with the conceptual 
premises of their analysisand search for new ways of 
looking at the past. If the 1950s and ’60s was a period 
of enchantment with nationalism and modernity, the 
1980s and '90s has been a time of radical disenchant- 
ment. Nationalist histories had evolved in opposition 
to a baggage of imperial ideas; historians today are 
seeking to go beyond nationalist frames, which (as 
thé essays of Sumit Sarkar and Sivaramakrishnan 
here demonstrate) have a tendency to absorb all new 
research within its tight embrace. We need to getaway 
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from the unilinear teleologies of nationalism and 


. modernity, their heroic emancipatory narratives. We 


have to probe their exclusions and open up their 
totalizing closures. 
Rewriting of history is therefore ЖОО 


necessary. It is an act that infuses history writing with . 
ife and energy. Butitis nota projectthat can be given 


over to those who seek to destroy the very conditions 
of its possibility. The political moves to stop the publi- 
cation of the volumes of the Towards Freedom project, 


. delete passages from the existing NCERT textbooks 


and to rewrite these texts do not reveal a will to explore 
new horizons. They are declarations of a war against 
academic history itself, against the craft of the histo- 


_ пап, against the practices that authenticate historical ' 


knowledge. 
In what sense is history writing under attack? Pro- 


fessional historical scholarship matured in India in the. 


years since independence. The writing of history in a 
sense became tied to the elaboration of the democratic, 
liberal, socialist, humanist vision of Nehruvian India. 


As postcolonial India sought to define its identity in 


relation to its colonial heritage, historians turned to a 


critique of imperial narratives and colonial stereotypes : 


of India’s past. With the general consolidation of a 
humanist intelligentsia in the Nehruvian era, the field 
of history came to be dominated by left liberals com- 
mitted to the idea of a secular, democratic society. 


Through the fifties and sixties the growing hegemony 
of this intelligentsia was manifest in its control of the © 


cultural institutions of society and their active involve- 
ment in fashioning a new public. Moved by the opti- 
mism of the age and the urge to provide the children 
of new India with a post colonial history of India’s 
past, many of the finest minds plunged into the task of 
writing textbooks when the NCERT was set up in the 
mid-sixties. — у 

Yet the strength of this liberal consensus was 


^ somewhat illusory. Beneath the intellectual hegemony 


at the top other forces were at work. A range of alter- 
native narratives of the past undercut the new nation- 
alist history that was taking shape. We see the 
production of this alternative sensibility at least at three 
different levels. Partha Chatterjee’s essay inthis issue 


points to one level. As history became professionalized ` 


in the 20th century, dominated by academics grounded 
in the art of archival research, the ‘old social history’ 
was displaced from academia. While this history was 
modernist — in the sense that it too sought to authenti- 
cate its arguments through reference to archival sources 
— it was tied to the culture of the region and the com- 
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munity, and implicated in the politics of sectarian 
conflicts. Dislodged from the academia it continued 
to flourish outside it. 
` Beneath this level that Chatterjee discusses 
there were others. Within the schooling system we see 
a similar layering of knowledge. The vision of a new 
Nehruvian India was expressed in the histories pro- 
duced by the NCERT. Written in opposition to colo- 
nial and communal representations of the past, the 
NCERT texts sought to presenta secular nationalist his- 
tory that focused on our common past, our shared her- 
itage, ourcollective struggles, foregrounding the bonds 
that tied the nation together rather than the sectarian 
and communal strife that tore communities apart. 
While these texts were increasingly prescribed 
all over India, the number of schools that accepted the 
NCERT system remained small. Out of atotal of around 
1,25,000 recognized secondary and higher secondary 
schools in Indía no more than 6200 schools are at 


.present under the CBSE, though a larger number of 


schools accept the NCERT syllabus up to class eight. 
Outside the NCERT system, within schools run by 
community organizations and political parties, chil- 
dren were being socialized into a different cultural 


: sensibility. 


The Saraswati Shishu Mandirs thatthe JanSangh 


- began setting up in the early 1950s proliferated all over 


the country, the number of schools controlled by the 
Vidya Bharatis booming to over 4000 by the 1990s. In 
these shishu mandirs — discussed by Tanika Sarkar in 
this issue — the nationalist secular history was turned 
upside down. While the NCERT texts were formally 
accepted in these schools for the purposes of public 
examination, a supplementary course on п Bharatiya 
India. 

In this history, all creativity is traced back to 
the pre-Muslim past, all glory is discovered in anciént 
India. From the medieval times follows a long history 
of Hindu suffering and Muslim oppression. Hindus 
are inevitably the heroes of this history, Christians 
and Muslim the embodiment of all that is evil, thé 
enemies of the nation. Hinduism provides the unitary 
essence of India, and Hindus are its only true citizens. 
For centuries Hindus had fought against injustice, 
against the aggression of invaders, and they needed to 
continue this struggle for freedom to eliminate the 
stains of the Muslim past. 

If the past has been witness to a history of Hindu 
tolerance and Muslim tyranny, the present requires 
the Hindus to empower themselves, transcend their 


effeteness, assert their masculinity and erase the pain- 


ful history of past wrongs. The call to Hindu assertion : 


here becomes a metaphor for a war against Muslims. 
Inthe madrasas, as Nita Kumar shows in her essay, we 
again see a multiplicity of texts and heterogeneity of 
teaching. The NCERT texts are accepted for the pur- 
poses of examination, but students are initiated to 
the teachings of Quran, reaffirming the significance 
of defining their identity in-relation to the text. This 
is particularly so in the madrasas run by the madrasa 
boards. | 

Outside the schooling system, in the bazaar, 
popular tracts on local and national histories circulate 


another mode of historical knowledge. Cheaply pro- ` 


duced and widely read, these tracts, in fact, structure 
the quality of popular historical sensibility. Many of 
these tracts are castin a mythic mode, but they are sites 
of present sectarian battles. We see seemingly ancient 
myths refigured to convey communal meanings, and 
present political projects legitimated through mythic 


returns to the past. Popular faith and belief, notions of . 


collective hurt and wrong, do not exist frozen-in an 
immemorial time; they do not come down to us with a 
fixed essence — already formed in the mists of time. 


They are constituted and refigured through practices: 


of cultural production and modes of socialization, 
through ideological battles and pedagogic interven- 
tions: the nature of teaching, the ideas naturalized 
- through textbooks and circulated through. popular 


tracts. The politics of Ramjanmabhoomi andthenight- . 


mare of Gujarat cannot be imagined without the pas- 
‚ Sionandemotion that this structured faith generates. 
Symbolic power often breeds a sense of compla- 
" cency. The iconic status of many left and liberal intel-. 
lectuals, the international appreciation ofthe histories 
they produced, their control over the key academic 
institutions of society, created a deceptive sense of self- 
assurance, a false idea of the hegemonic power of secu- 
lar, nationalist ideals. Events of the last decade and a 
` half have gradually dented this self-confidence of the 
Nehruvian intelligentsia. Denied academic status and 
lacking symbolic power, the other ‘histories’ that flour- 
ished outside academia, are now questioning the sta- 
‘tus of academic history, the premises of its knowledge 
andcraft. 

In a perverse enactment of the return of the 
repressed, these other *histories' threatento arise from 
their submerged locations, their life in the bazaar and 
shishu mandirs; and assert their right to power — their 
right to be patronized by the state, prescribed in the text- 
books that children read. Academic historians have for 


long ignored the reality of these alternate ‘histories’, 
the logic of their production, the nature of the histori- 
cal sensibilities they produce. If we have to resist the 
threat they pose to the practice of academic history, we 


_ need to understand these other histories, explore their 


inner structure and the premises of their popularity. 
And as Chatterjee emphasizes, we need to think of 
waysin which creative history writing, as yet confined 
to the academia, can enter the domain of the popular. 

What is this craft of the historian that I see under 
threat? Academic history writing is emphatically a 
modern discipline. The history of its growth is inti- 
mately linked to the history of modernity — a history 
that no critique of modernism has been able to tran- 
scend. Even the most radical anti-modernist history, 
Isuggest, is profoundly modernist. 

In what sense is this so? 

Nineteenth century positivism established the 
discipline of evidence as the foundation of historical 


-. truth. Keen to establish a secure basis of knowledge 


and convinced that science provided the framework of 
all valid knowledge, positivists sanctified facts and 
records as the repository of truth; the verifiability of 
the fact was to guarantee the truth of what was said, its 
objectivity, its claim to scientific status. It was as if truth 
was embeddedin the records, inhered in the evidence. 
With the discovery of more and more facts, the reality 
of the past was to unfold before the historian, part by 
part. The naive notion of knowledge that underlines this 
simple positivist formulation has long since been given 
up. We know now that there is no one truth embedded 
in records, waiting to be revealed. We can look at evi- 
dence in different ways, and reconstruct the past in 
diverse forms. Historical knowing is a process of 
selecting, reading, representing, interpreting and nar- 
rating. And our ways of narrating define in a sense the 
reality that is captured in the history that we produce. 
Yet, can history get away from this discipline | 

of evidence? If we talk of evidence and record, do we 
inevitably succumb to the epistemological naivety of 
positivism? The anti-realist turn and the persuasive 
powerofnarrativism and constructionism has created 
amongst sensitive historians a complicated, ambiva- 
lent relationship with a set of binary categories inher- _ 


7 ited from positivism: fact/fiction, history/myth, truth/ 


falsehood. The old terms of these oppositions can no 
longer be sustained, the lines of difference asthey were 
perceived earlier have been powerfully critiqued. But 
can we merge the categories together? I think we need 
torethink such categories in new ways, problematizing 
them, opening them up for scrutiny, refiguring them, · 
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without necessarily giving them up. To throw the cat- 
egories overboard would be to destroy the conceptual 
possibilities of differentiating between different forms 
of knowledge. It would be to undermine the very basis 
of history аз adiscipline. | 


Documents and records, purged of their positiv- 


ist heritage, provide both the possibilities and limits 
of historical understanding. Historians can enter the 
past, return to it, and study it only if the past leaves a 
trace. Thetrace, as Ricoeureloquently argues, remains 
as witness to what has passed away, what once was; it 
invites us to follow it back, to discover the trail; it 
directs our search, our quest. If we lose the trail, if the 
trace is lost, then the past remains hidden, unknown. 
Traces of the past are inscribed in documents, in 
records, апа are preserved as archives. In this sense his- 
toryisa mode of knowledge through traces, itis based 
on documents and archives. 'If history is a true narra- 
tive,’ says Ricoeur, ‘document constitutes its ultimate 
means of proof. They nourish its claim to being based 
on facts.'! 

The notion of what constitutes document can 
change, the field of evidence can expand (from inscrip- 
tion to artefacts, written texts to visual/oral records, 
printed sources to memory), the search for new types 
of evidence inspired by new ideas and themes of 
research continues, and documents may be read in 
conflicting ways. But history remains a discipline of 
evidence; historical imagination is subject to the con- 
straint of ‘what happened in the past’, aconstraint very 
different to the limits that define fiction and myth as 
modes of knowledge. The historian has to relate to a 
pre-figured past — the past gone by, refigure this past 
through the act of historical understanding, into a 
configured past — ће past of the historian’s narrative. 


To give up the notion of the trace and the document is ` 


to announce the death of history. 

That is why we need to be more than wary of 
efforts to cleanse textbooks, erase evidence of the past, 
repress uncomfortable traces, or stop the production 
of an archive of sources that reveals disconcerting 
realities. When we are told that Aryans were actually 
the original inhabitants of India, or that the Indus Val- 
ley civilization is post-Aryan, or that the Indus people 

` domesticated horses, and that cows were never slaugh- 
tered in ancient India, we need to recognize that these 
claims represent something more than minor disputes 
over factual details of our past, something more thana 


1. Paul Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, Vol. Ш, Part IV, p. 117. 


Ricoeur helps us reconceptualize the notion of the trace, the docu- 
ment and the archive. 


Rewriting History 


conflict over reading and representing evidence. When 
community sentiments of pain and hurt become:the 


ground on which we rework our past, when we rewrite 


history to cleanse it of all that we seek to disown, then 


‚эе are witnessing a practice of rewriting that is disturb- 


ingly problematic. These are moves that attack the very 
discipline of academic history. 

Narratives of the past that are freed from the ‘dis- 
cipline of evidence’, from the constraint of the archive, 
operate within a framework of knowledge that is not 
history in the modern sense of the term that we are dis- 
cussing. Yet we cannot dismiss these narratives. If they 
are constructed without reference to records, if they 
fabricate history, we need to understand the nature 
of that fabrication: the structure of the story that is 
told, the politics of its production, and the strategies ` 
deployed to authenticate the story. 

If these accounts repress evidence of the past or 
invent records, we have to look at the logic of that 
repression, the meaning of the invention. If these nar- 
ratives appeal to our mythic imagination, we need to 
see how these ‘modern myths’, as Ernst Cassirercalled 
them, are distinct from ‘traditional myths’, how they use 
the language of tradition in instrumental ways to recon- 
struct the public mind. Sevéral essays in this issue of 
Seminar address these questions in different ways. 

All history is ina sense political. By defining our 
past, it fashions our identity, our location in the world, 
our sense of self and the vision of the future. But all 
writing and rewriting of history is not political inexactly 
the same sort of way. To the extent that every term we 
use connotes a world of meaning and every represen- 


‘tation of the past is structured by our frames of refer- 


ence, history can neveremancipate itself from the play 
of subjectivities, from the domain of the political. It 
can never be purified and sanitized into an unsullied 
objectivity. 

But when history is mobilized-for specific politi- 
cal projects and sectarian conflicts, when political and 
community sentiments of the present begin to define 
how the past has to be represented — what can be told 
and what had to be erased, when history is fabricated 
to constitute a communal sensibility, and a politics of 
hatred and violence, then we need to situp and protest. 
If we do not then the long night of Gujarat will never 
end. Its history will reappear again and again, not just 
as nightmare but as relived experience, re-enacted in 
endlesscycles of retribution and revenge, in gory spec- 
tacles of blood and death. 


NEELADRI BHATTACHARYA 


The limits of nationalism 


SUMIT SARKAR 


TO start with the obvious: history, 
described famously by E.H. Carr many 
years ago as the ever-changing dia- 
logue of the present with the past, is 
necessarily being ‘rewritten’ all the 
time. The immediate issues that have 
given this question great topicality 
and high media profile need not be 
rehearsed again. Briefly, they relate 
to the current state-backed Hindutva 
drive to ‘rewrite’ history through an 


onslaught on established historio- 


graphy. 

I would like rather to look first 
at a more basic question, about possi- 
blecriteriafor distinguishing between 
less and more valid versions of the 
past. Complications have arisen here 
through today's widespread relativis- 
tic moods, ever suspicious of vestiges 
of outdated ‘positivism’ and illicit as- 
sumptions of 'facticity' in any expres- 
sion of preference. 

Historians, or at least many 
among them, are less philosophically 


naive than theircritics often suppose. . 


A growing number would be aware 
that their accounts are never more 
than representations, without any 
unmediated, one-to-one correspond- 
erice with a reality ‘out there’ in the 
past. Buta distinction between levels 
might be helpful at this point. There 
is really no great problem so far as 
specific details about the past, like 


dates of rulers or events, or the actu- 


ality of a particular happening, are 
concerned. There tends to exist at any 


given moment a broad consensus in 
such matters within state-of-the-art 
historical scholarship. This is grounded 
on currently accepted methods of 
assaying surviving traces of the past. 
To cite acouple of brutally topi- 
cal instances: the vast majority of 
medieval historians agree that there 
is no substance to the claim that the 
Babri Masjidhad been built by destroy- 
ing aRam temple there, since there is 
a striking absence of contemporary 
testimony. (The same scholars would 
also agree, though perhaps with some 
embarrassment, that temples had been 
destroyed at times by some Muslim 
rulers, notably Aurangzeb). And, bar- 
ring a massive destruction of a very 
wide range of contemporary evidence 


(survivors' accounts, a wealth of ` 


media reportage and footage, reports 
of the National Human Rights Com- 
mission and many other enquiries), 
the fact of state-backed genocide in 
today's Gujarat, onecan hope, will not 
be seriously disputed in the future. 
Buthistory is not primarily about 
isolated ‘facts’ or details. It tries to 
select, arrange, analyse and explain 
themthrough narrative patterns which 
are diverse, open to change, often 
mutually conflicting. Relativistic 
doubts and questionings are not irre- 
levant or entirely unhelpful here. A 
bit of information about the past 
becomes ahistorical ‘fact’ only within 
a particular narrative, which would be 
based on a set of hypotheses or frame 
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ofanalysis. In a sense, then, itis “cons- 
tituted’ by the latter. 

Thus the perpetrators and de- 
fenders of the Gujarat carnage do not 
bother to deny that it has happened, 
for they have shown themselves emi- 


. nently capable of justifying it within 


their own deeply ingrained terms of 
reference (to the extent of Modi plan- 
ning the ‘gaurav yatra' , evidently in its 
honour). For them, it makes sense in 
terms of stereotypes, grounded in a 
particular historical frame. Hindus 
and Muslims are essentialised, homo- 
geneous, inevitably and invariably 
mutually antagonistic entities across 
centuries, with Muslims as perpetual 
aggressors, violators of the sacred 
Hindu land, women, cows and tem- 
ples, by definition todays terrorists 
and agents of Pakistan. Revenge for 
Godhracan then be visited on literally 
any Muslim, even the dead or the 
unborn (Vali Gujarati, Fàiyaz Khan, 
the foetuses ripped out fromthe wombs 
of pregnant women). 


H..... odious and repellent, 
the narrative frame at work here is 
not entirely easy to refute, for it is not 
a matter now of falsifiable specific 
detail, but a generalisation within 
which data that does notfitin can bede- 
clared to be exceptional (e.g., Akbar’s 


. tolerance as against Aurangzeb or 
“Mahmud of Ghazni, sundry sycretistic 


cults, and so on). And surely all genera- 


lisations have exceptions, are equally _ 


based on choice and values of the writer 
— and so history at this, much more 


-important level, is maybe inevitably 


andequally subjective? 

Confronted with this dilemma, 
relativists with progressive (in this 
instance, anti-communal) values have 
been tempted sometimes to suggest 
a ‘political’ answer: Within what can 
be called an epistemologically level 
playing field of mutually opposed 
hypotheses or interpretative frames, 
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allofthemequally incapable of verifi- 
cation, surely we are entitled to evalu- 


-ation by political consequences and 


choose what is most appropriate or 
helpful for the cause one holds dear? 
Through an apparently up-to- 
date and sophisticated path, we have 
come perilously close here to argu- 
ments of.commitment, partisanship, 
or partiinost that had been common 


during the Stalin era. The radical cause . 


is likely to be different today: not 
defence of the socialist state or prole- 
tarian revolution, but minority rights, 
feminism, Dalit empowerment, or 
the reclaiming of lost ‘common prop- 
erty resources’. But the style of argu- 
ment may not be dissimilar, and be in 
danger of falling into similar traps of 
elision of inconvenient aspects and 
proneness towards essentialisation 
of the entity or group engis trying to 
work for. 

We mightalso be in serious dan- 
ger of disarming ourselves by legiti- 
mating choice between alternative 
general frames in terms of favourable 
political consequences. One cannot 
then logically object to the use of such 
an argument by people we oppose 
or detest. History can then be freely 


rewritten to promote ‘national’ and/or : 


‘Hindu’ glory, and truth comes to 
reside with the bigger battalions. 
And surely, in times like ours, it is 
vital to give up the comfortable illu- 


‘sion that ‘history’ is somehow always 


“оп our side’. 


В. is there any other way through 
which we can legitimately choose 
between alternative general frame- 
works without sinking back into posi- 
tivist naivete? Maybe a criterion of 
generative capacity or productiveness, 
in terms of, not political, but more 
strictly professional or scholarly con- 
sequences, might be helpful. Frame- 
works are demonstratively unequal 
here, forsome have greater generative 


capacity than others. They can stimu- 
late more questions, seek to cover 
previously unexplored dimensions 
of life of greater numbers of peoples, 
broaden and deepen historical curios- 
ity and understanding, maybe even 
help us to look more critically at our 
own everyday lives and relationships. 

Such a perspective allows us to 
recognise the abiding value of the 


major breakthroughs in historio- ' 


graphy on a world scale, achieved 
from the mid-19th century onwards 
through Marxism, the Annales, radi- 
cal-populist histories from below, 
feminism, and efforts to move beyond 
Eurocentric confines- irrespective of 
and beyond the many doubts, criti- 


cisms and controversies that each оѓ 


these nodal points have and will con- 
tinue to provoke. 


T. historiography of the Hindu 


- Right necessarily sticks to periodiza-- 
tion by religion: in effect, the religion 
of. rulers, for that is the only way · 


through which the premise of medi- 
eval ‘Muslim domination’ or ‘tyranny’ 

can be made credible. (Muslim peas- 
ants and artisans during the so-called 


"Muslim period’ were far from domi- _ 


nant, being quite often subordinated 
to Hindu landlords or trader money- 
lenders). It thus remains stuck to a 


narrow, top-down, elitist analytical 


frame. 

Its other basic premise is an 
overwhelming emphasis on alleged 
authenticity by origin. The only real 
evil for it is religious, cultural or poli- 
tical domination coming from sources 
it considers external and alien, be- 
cause non-Hindu. Every other kind of 
oppression or injustice within what it 
assumes to be the ever-present, puta- 
tively homogeneous Hindu nation, 
the many inequities and tensions 
along lines of caste, gender, class or 
ethnicities have to be subordinated, in 
history-writing and politics alike, to 


Ч 


the endless struggle against external 
aggression. 

‘Mainstream’ or ‘secular’ anti- 
colonial nationalism has often tended 
to share the second of these premises. 
It has also been tempted often to un- 
conditionally prioritize ‘national’ 
unity over internal divisions. For it, 
of course, the ‘nation’ would ideally 
include Muslims and other minorities 
as well as Hindus, and alien domina- 
tion would be equated with colonial 
tule, not extended backwards over 
time tocover the ‘Muslim’ period. The 
distinctions are important, but the 
intertwinings have also been quite 
notorious, particularly in the latter part 
of the 19th century when incipient 
Hindu patriotic fervour so often sought 
safer literary expression through 
eulogizing ‘freedom movements’ 

_directed against medieval Muslim 
kings (the Muslim literati counterpart 
here being the evocation of the glory 
of the medieval Islamic world). Cru- 
cially, the periodisation of Indian his- 
tory into ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ eras 
persisted into quite recent times, pro- 
viding the bedrock of even the bulk of 
serious academic research. It tends to 
implicitly condition much lower-level 
history teaching and common sense 
awareness even today. 


T. real break came with the rise of 
a much more sophisticated historio- 
graphy from the 1950s and '60s pio- 
neered by scholars like D.D. Kosambi, 
R.S. Sharma, or Irfan Habib. There 
was a veritable paradigm shift, par- 
ticularly in ancient and medieval 
Indian history, producing a corpus 
- which stillremains obligatory reading 
for teaching or research wherever 
South Asian history is studied at any 
academically meaningful level in 
India or abroad. 

Thus inscriptions and land 
grants came to be probed, no longer 
primarily for information about 


ancient Indian kings, dynasties and 
conquests, but as entry-points into 
broader socio-economic relationships 
and questions of state formation. 
Impressive detailed studies of medi- 
eval agrarian, commercial, orartisanal 
structures similarly took the place of 
old-fashioned dynastic or military his- 
tories, and questions of technological 
change, surplus extraction, or peasant 
resistance came to be considered more 
significant than the personal bigotry 
orcatholicity of rulers. 


T. shifts, particularly in ancient 
and medieval history, implied also a 
rupture with conventional national- 


ist historiography (which for these - 


epochs often had been difficult to dis- 
tinguish from communal approaches). 
To cite only the most obvious ins- 
tance: the seamier, exploitative sides 
of ancient Indian civilization could no 
longer be occluded through assump- 
tions of unique ancient ‘Aryan’ glory. 
or ‘golden ages’. Not that this alterna- 
tive historiography has not had its 
problems, and indeed its limits are 
increasingly attracting legitimate aca- 
demic attention and debate. Among 
them might be mentioned the influ- 
ence at times of a reductive, economi- 
cally-determinist kind of Marxism, 
anda proneness towards a centralised 
vision of subcontinental history flow- 
ing from its anti-colonial nationalist 
origins. : 
Interms of the criteria of genera- 
tive potential that I have just outlined, 
however, its evident superiority over 
Hindu (or-Muslim) nationalist ver- 
sions can be eminently justified on 
professional and intellectual grounds, 
and not just on the plane of political 
benefit. (Insinuations of success due 
to state patronage alone are also dem- 
onstratively false, as the reputation of 
the genre of scholarship] am referring 
to. was built through the 1950s and 
'60s, well beforethe brief era of Nurul 


Hasan aseducation minister). Today's 
Hindutva offensive, if allowed to suc- 
ceed, would throw Indian historio- 
graphy back 50 years or more and 
make of it once more the annals of 
good orbad kings, wars and conquests 
alone. 

Secular, broadly left-nationalist 
historiography needs to be defended 
against the current onslaught, but I 
think it is indispensable also to be- 
come more aware of its many inad- 
equacies. These are manifest most 
clearly in the area of modern or colo- 
nial Indian history, where there has 
been much less of a break with con- 
ventional nationalism than in ancient 
or medieval. The dominant historio- 
graphical assumption here, cutting 
across many otherwise widely varied 
approaches, has been that of a single, 
colonial/anti-colonial binary, setting 
both narrative pattern and standards 
of evaluation. The late-colonial era, in 
particular, tends to get collapsed into 
a unilinear saga of heroic freedom 
struggle, colonial repression and 


‘separatist’ or ‘divisive’ tendencies: 


that, acting in tandem with British 
divide-and-rule strategies, ultimately 
tarnished the coming of freedom with 
a tragic Partition. | 


| have already: indicated how over- 
laps could easily take place here with 
Hindutva premises, forthere is atemp- 
tation to equate value with ‘authentic’, 
indigenous origin. It may be noted in 
parenthesis that the Sangh Parivar has 
onthe whole been much more aggres- 
sive so far with regard to ‘Marxist dis- 
tortions’ of ancient and medieval 
history: apart from the Towards Free- 
dom volumes, where the RSS isclearly 
nervous about what documents might 
reveal about its total non-participation 
in anti-British movements. 

But the problem with secular 
nationalist historiography: is not just 
thatelements within it (e.g, an essentia- 
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lised and unitary view of the ‘nation’) 
can sometimes get appropriated by 
Hindutva. More important to my 
mind, and the theme I seek to explore 


‘in the second part of this essay, are the 


ways in which its persistence has 
come to obstruct further academic 
development. 

Research increasingly indicates 
that not everything in colonial South 
Asian history can or should be reduced 


to a single interpretative frame. Such - 


an assumption occludes or distorts 
many largely autonomous narratives 
by imposing on them а single evalua- 
tive critérion of ‘contribution’, or 
otherwise, to anti-colonial endeavour 
orcultural authenticity. Paradoxically, 
ittends also to take away a lot from the 
richness and relevance of the history 
of anti-colonial nationalism by col- 
lapsing it into a simplistic story of 
heroes and villains. 


S. far as frontline research is con- 


cerned, nationalist limits today mani- 
fest themselves mainly through a 
recurrent pattern of part-recuperation 
of new and promising advances into 
familiar moulds and controversies. 

Subaltern Studies provides one 
excellent example. In its initial, *his- 
tory from below' days, it had helped 
to significantly modify and stretch 
the colonial/anti-colonial binary by 
emphasising rifts, tensions, elements 
of popular autonomy having compli- 
catedrelationships ofboth impetus and 
constraint with ‘elite’ nationalism. But 
the implicit standard for evaluating 
such moments of subaltern autonomy 
tended still to be their contribution or 
otherwise to anti-colonialism. 

The critique of nationalism has 
become much more prominent in the 
subsequent ‘culturalist’ phase. Para- 
doxically, however, the principal 
ground for rejecting the ‘nation state 
project’ still remains its origin in the 
modern West, leading to a colonial 
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discourse/indigenous authenticity 
binary that can slide at times towards 
cultural, though no longer political, 
nationalism! | 

Very major advances have taken 
place in recent years in histories of 
subordinated castes and gender, both 
obviously stimulated by current 
socio-political developments. To take 
possibly the most striking instance: 
feminist influences and scholarship 
have rescued the narrative of 19th cen- 
tury middleclass ‘social reform’ from 
astale ‘renaissance debate" ,and helped 
to transform it through anew focus on 
women’s writings (previously almost 
entirely ignored) and the degree of 
self-activity or agency of those being 
sought to be emancipated by (pre- 
dominantly male) reformers. 

But narratives of movements for 
women's rights or lower caste affir- 
mations do not fit easily into nation- 
alist paradigms, whether political ór 
cultural. Both made considerable use 
ofelements of colonial policy, admin- 
istration, and modern-western ideolo- 
giesineffortstowards empowerment. 
Politicalloyalismforlong wentalong 
with social critiques of caste and 
indigenous patriarchy, while nation- 
alist leaders like Tilak on occasion 
took up aggressively conservative 
positions in such matters. One conse- 


: quence has been a marked degree of 


embarrassmentamong many feminist 
scholars about 19th century reform 


efforts that had drawn on or sought to’ 


obtain British support. 


T. concrete results of the move- 
ments for banning sati, legalising 
widow marriage, or raising the age 
ofconsent were no doubt limited, and 
the often undue glorification of over- 


1. For an elaboration of this argument, see my 
‘Decline of the Subaltern in Subaltern Stu- 
dies’, inSumit Sarkar, Writing Social History, 
Oxford University Press. Delhi, 1997, Chap- 
ter3. | - 


whelmingly male-initiated social 
reform certainly needed to be ques- 


tioned. Yet women's issues һай. 


acquired a quite unprecedented and 
rare centrality, age-old norms had 
become unsettled, and there were 
signs of an emergent discourse of 
rights in the new emphasis on choice 
even in the arguments of conserva- 
tives.? The current stress on colonial 
recasting or consolidation of patriar- 
chy can occasionally lead on also to 
romanticisations of the pre-colonial, 
where reform attempts become sus- 
pectthrough their *alien' origin. 


T. failure to go beyond the single 
evaluative standard set by the colo- 
nial/anti-colonial binary produces 
similar problems for histories of sub- 
ordinate caste and Dalit protest. Arun 


Shourie's onslaught on Ambedkar . 


typifies this tendency at its worst, 
but an indication of the difficulties is 
revealed by the interesting recent 
attempt by G. Aloysius to write an 
alternative history of modern India 
from a 'Dalit-Bahujan' perspective. 
Its many virtues include a valid stress 
onthe complicities between colonial- 
ism and continued orrefurbished high 


caste domination (a theme which- 


Jyotiba Phule had opened up), as well 
as on the numerous overlaps between 
‘mainstream’ nationalism and Hin- 
dutva. Even Nehru’s Discovery of 
India is revealed as being notentirely 
immune from such contamination. 
What remains curious, however, 
is Aloysius’ terminology. To ‘cultural 
nationalism’, his term for the amal- 
gam produced by such overlaps, he 
counterposes a ‘political nationalism’ 
of subordinated castes, into which is 


2. For a sampling of the ongoing debates on 
such issues, see Lata Mani, Contentious Tra- 
ditions: The Debate on Sati in Colonial India, 
University of Berkeley, 1998; and Tanika 
Sarkar, ‘Enfranchised Selves: women, culture, 
and rights in 19th century Bengal’, Gender andl 
History 13(3), November 2001. 


collapsed, in a fairly reductive man- 
iner, theaspirationsalso of the victims 


+. `7, of class and patriarchal oppression. 


,. Through this emancipatory ‘political 

. frationalism', he suggests, the true 
‘nation’ might one day ‘come into its 
own’. ‘Nation’ and ‘nationalism’ still, 

. then: one wonders why they remain 
so indispensable? 


T. emergence from around the 
1980s of an almosttotally new genre, 


environmental history, constitutes one 


ofthe mostexciting features ofthe cur- 
rent South Asian historiographical 
scene. As with feminism and caste, 
there are clear connections here with 
recent developments: both the impact 
of world-wide concern and interest 
‘in ‘green’ issues, and the numerous 
impressive movements in defence of 
popular rights to forests, water, other 
natural resources and sometimes 
sheersurvival. The pattern Ihave been 
outlining can be seen to be operative 
here too. | 
Environmental studies have 
achieved a virtual paradigm shift in 
emphasis towards communities of 
hunters and food-gatherers, pasto- 
ralists and shifting cultivators. Settled 
peasant villages no longer seem to 
have been quite as universal and un- 
changing anorm for South Asia аз had 
been assumed for very long, for these 
other ways of relating to environments 
appear to have hada far from marginal 
presence till the late-colonial tighten- 
ing up of all-round communicational, 
politico-military, administrative and 
economic integration. Much of whatby 
the late 19th century had come to be 
assumed to be 'traditional' aboütIndia 
may have been constituted by colonial 
structures, policies and discourses. 
But, once again, nationalistic 
hangups have been causing problems, 


3. G. Aloysius, Nationalism Without a Nation 
in India, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997. 


for it has been tempting for many to 
move from the valid emphasis on the 
overwhelmingly destructive colonial 


‘impact on migratory modes of living, 


to romanticisation of an 'arcadian' 
pre-colonial world of forests and other 
common property resources, free of 
inequalities and internal tensions. For- 
ests and pastures, on the one hand, and 
settled agriculture, on the other, then 
tend to getunhelpfully separated from 
each other; environmental and agrar- 
ian histories become separate worlds. 

I take my last illustration from 
the realm where the colonial/anti- 
colonial binary in some ways has 
perhaps the greatest continuing rele- 
vance, that of economic history. From 
the times of Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Romeshchandra Dutt onwards, re- 
search in this area had for very long 
focused upon colonial economic 
exploitation. Its central themes and 
controversies had revolved around 
‘drain of wealth’, deindustrialization, 
*forced' commercialization of agri- 
culture with predominantly negative 
consequences, and unfair tariffs and 
foreign capital domination obstruct- 


_ing indigenous capitalist develop- 


ment. Many of the questions raised 
by such debates have acquired new 
resonances in today's era of trium- 
phant neo-colonialism, neo-liberal 
orthodoxy, and rapidly intensifying 
disparities of wealth and poverty on a 
world scale. 


|. their own, often no doubt limited 
and somewhat naive ways, national- 
ist economic historians had ques- 
tioned the universal applicability of 


some of the dogmas of laissez-faire . 


4. Recent work on environmental history has 
been questioning these dichotomies: see, for 
instance, anumberofessays in Forests , Fields, 
and Pastures (Studies in History 14(2), July- 
December 1998), and K. Sivaramakrishnan, 
Modern Forests: Statemaking and Environ- 
mental Change in Colonial Eastern India, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1999. 


based neoclassical economics. Yet, 
eveninthis domain, research has incre- 
asingly come up against the limits of 
ап over-simple binary understanding. 
Thus, with the progress of region- and 
locality-oriented research, the extent 
(maybe sometimes even the reality) of 
deindustrialization, orofthe allegedly 


forced and negative nature of com- 


mercialized agriculture, have been 
seen to vary widely across spaces, 
times, and specificities of handicrafts 


‘or crops. The persistence of a binary 


model has repeatedly drawn interest- 
ing new dataand hypotheses back into 
the digits of familiar, and somewhat 
stale, controversies.? А 


А related problem concerns the 
built-in tendency of nationalist frame- 
works towards underplaying ‘inter- 
nal’ tensions, and the reality, very 
often, of mutually profitable accom- 
modation between foreign rule and 
Indian dominant groups. Arguments 
emphasising such collaboration in 
the early colonial phase, and a conse- 
quent degree of continuity with pre- 
colonial structures of power and 
exploitation, have been put forward 
notably by-‘Cambridge’ scholars 
like Chris Bayly. The suspicion such 
views have sometimes automatically 
aroused about ‘neo-colonial’ sympa- 


5. A recent instance has been provided by 
Tirthankar Roy’s thesis concerning the sur- 
vival-cum-growth of small industries through 
the colonial era. The author courted unneces- 
sary controversy for himself by occasional 
claims to have refuted the deindustrialization 
thesis, even though his new and often very 
important data regarding conditions of produc- 
tion in certain specific small industries in the 
20th century comes from atime-span later than 
what had been the primary temporal location 
of that debate. The value of his empirical con- 
tributions consequently seem to be in some 
danger of being ignored by scholars of left- 
nationalist sympathies — or blown out of pro- 
portion by those with possible neo-colonial 
leanings. Tirthankar Roy, Traditional Indus- 


try in the Economy of Colonial India, Сат-. 


bridge, 1999, 
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thies seem to be rather excessive and 
unnecessary. 

The instances I have cited (and 
which can be added to, easily) indi- 
cate that the nationalist paradigm is 
increasingly becoming a barrier to 
fresh research and thinking. From this 
it does not follow, of course, that Bri- 
tish domination and exploitation, and 
anti-colonial movements, can ever 
cease to be themes of abiding interest 
and importance for studies of modern 
Indian history. What I am suggesting 
is the need to move towards a recog- 
nition of the possibility of many nar- 
ratives or ‘histories’. Imposition, on 
an immensely varied subcontinental 
history, of a single unilinear narrative 
frame, and making the values derived 
from that the sole standard of evalua- 
tion, is both impossible and harmful. 


Y. interconnections and a multitude 
of cross-currents remain important, 
and the search forthemcannotbe given 
upeven while resisting the temptation 
of unilinear simplification and reduc- 
tionism. Perhaps we can benefit here 
from the experience of feminist (par- 
ticularly, socialist-feminist) history in 
the West. It could emerge.in the 1960s 
and’70s only through rejection often- 


. dencies towards collapsing gender 


into class and production relations in 
the reductive manner characteristic 
of much orthodox Marxism. But, at its 
best, feminist history does not abstract 
gender studies from histories of evolv- 
ing capitalist social forms. 

A helpful metaphor for history, 
then, may not bea singletrack with neat 
‘stages’, or even a ‘stream’, but multi- 
ple ‘threads’ thatcan intertwine as also 
move apart, with the criteria for evalu- 
ating them not one, but many. And such 
a broadening and complicating of 
visions may also be necessary for a 
richer understanding even of anti- 
colonial nationalism. Its value and sig- 
nificance lay, I would like to suggest 
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in conclusion, not primarily because 
it ‘won us freedom’, or because it had 
been an exceptionally heroic saga. 
Many countries won political inde- 
pendence in the post-1945 years due 
to the world situation, even without 
having the type of undoubtedly mass 
anti-colonialism that India witnessed, 
while.some liberation movements 
(e.g, Vietnam, Algeria, South Africa) 
have had to be more heroic, because 
repression there had the capacity of 
being much more brutal. (Unhappy 
the land which has need for heroes, as 
Brecht made Galileo say.) 

What remains impressive was a 
progressive expansion in the mean- 
ings of ‘freedom’, coming about pre- 
cisely through internal conflicts, 
intense debates, a multitude of cross- 
currents and conflicts. It was in and 


through such contradictions that the - 


content of the freedom being sought 
came to include democracy, a federal 
polity, secularism, a measure of social 
justice: all primarily quite new, and in 
that sense 'inauthentic' in terms of 
origin, it may be noted. That political 
and economic programmes came to 
be radicalized through the pressures 
of partly-autonomous peasant and 
labour movements has come to be 
widely recognized through subaltern 
and other left or radical-populist 
histories. ^ 


B. would the post-1947 Indian 
political leadership have realized the 
need to combine equality with recog- 
nition of difference (through reserva- 
tions), extended votes to women, or 
gone ahead with à measure of family 
law reform, without autonomous (and 
in some cases 'divisive") initiatives 
fromsubordinated castes or women's 
groups? The federal and secular fea- 
tures of post- 1947 India, which so far 
have been able to block the strong 
majoritarian thrusts towards a unitary 
Hindu rashtra, can be explained, simi- 


larly, only in terms of the existence 
and self-activity of diverse minority 
groups, bothreligious and ethnic. 

Itis seldom remembered that the 
draft resolution on aims and objec- 
tives with which Nehru had opened 


‘the Constituent Assembly on 13 Dec- 


ember 1946 (in effect, the firstdraftof _ 
the present-Preamble) had explicitly 
granted residual powers to the ‘auto- 
nomous units’ of the ‘Indian Union’. 
The subsequent shift to a federation 
with an exceptionally strong Centre 
came about immediately after Mount- 
batten’s Partition Award of 3 June 
1947, with K.M. Munshi for instance 
openly expressing relief that ‘strong 
central government’ would now be 
possible, and no longer be sacrificed 
‘at the altar of preserving... an attenu- 
atedunity...’° 


|. is this complex and often contra- 
dictory heritage that the forces of 
Hindutva today seek to wipe out from 
present-day realities апа historical 
memory alike, in significant part 
through collapsing the narratives of 
the anti-colonial era into a simple 


` story of monochromatic heroes and 


villains. The values and heroes of 
'mainstream' nationalist historio- 
graphy are significantly different, but 
a not-dissimilar fear of complexities 
often allows easy appropriations. Yet, 
surely much of the true greatness of 
the anti-colonial era resides precisely 
in its exceptional openness to debate 
and self-questioning: an openness 
manifested notably, in very different 


- and quite often contradictory ways, 


above all by Gandhi, Nehru, Ambedkar 
and Tagore. Not many nationalist 
movements have had such a rich 
history of seeking to go beyond the 
limits of mere nationalism. 


6. For some details of this transition, see my 
“Indian Democracy: the historical inheritance’, 
in Atul Kohli, ed., The Success of Indian Demo- 
cracy, Cambridge, 2001. 


А 


Ж Nationalisms and the writing of 
environmental histories 


“К. SIVARAMAKRISHNAN 


‘LAST autumn a delayed monsoon 


finally lashed North Indian states, 
causing floods in Bihar and landslides 
in Kashmir. Pilgrims and insurgents 


_alike were stranded in the breached 


mountain roads that uncertainly tra- 


‘verse both the sacred and secular geo- 


graphy of the Indian nation. À vast 
bank of 'dirty' clouds hung over the 
subcontinent. Peering through this 
murk, scientists and policy analysts 
dredged up tired arguments about 
whom to blame. The usual suspects: 
paddy farmers, tropical shifting cul- 
tivators, woodcutters and pastoralists 
were in the sights of world environ- 
mentalists again. 

Indianseasons are viewed more 
intently through a global prism than 
ever before. This, not least, because 
worldclimate historians have revived 
the study of linkages between ocean 


currents, temperature, rainfall and food 
security, that had first captured the 
imagination of colonial governments 
in tropical Asia and Africa during the 
19thcentury.! The World Conference 
on Sustainable Development in South 
Africaconstituted another high profile 
venue for international scrutiny of 
India's environment. At this location 
India's ecological nationalism was 
again summoned to work.? | 
Nations gather, regularly now, in 
rituals of international confabulation 
that have come to characterize late 
20thcentury managerial environmen- 


1. See Richard Grove, Ecology, Climate and 
Empire: Colonialism and Global Environmen- 


tal History, 1400-1940, White Horse Press," ` 
: Cambridge, 1997. ; 


2. Ecological nationalism, in my usage, refers 


to a condition where both cosmopolitan and 


nativist versions of nature-devotion converge 
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talism. On the-world stage nations 


_ redefine their mutual relations and 


responsibilities amidst heightened 
global insecurity. Simultaneously, the 


‘agenda of environmental history is 


also being rapidly rewritten. In the 
1990s, as environmental studies per- 
meated social science and humani- 
ties disciplines, the interdisciplinary 
rubric of political ecology became very 
influential for researchers in Europe 
and North America. A historical turn in 
the way problems were defined and 
research was conducted could be de- 
tected across the disciplines -notably 
anthropology, geography, sociology 
and political science — that embraced 
and refined the concepts and tools of 
political ecology. 


M.. so than other fields of his- 
tory writing, and most clearly in the 
Indiancase, environmental history also 
brought together scholars in diverse 
traditions who discovered a shared 
anxiety and urgent concern for the 
degradation of forests, lands, water, 
wildlife habitats and air quality. They 
came to share a common mode of 
inquiry, environmental history, as 
they moved into the study of contem- 
porary environmental problems. 

The origins of Indian environ- 
mental history have already been 
persuasively traced to the critique of 
nationalized economic development 
that gathered momentum in the after- 
math of Jayaprakash Narayan's ‘total 
revolution’ movement of the early 
1970s.? Engagement with the nation 
state and international development 
policies was, thus, akey pointof depar- 


and express themselves as a form of nation- 
pride. In what follows I will elucidate how this 
form of nationalism has coloured the writing 
of history even as environmental history more 
generally has challenged other histories in their 
polemical moments. 


3. See David Arnold and Ramachandra 
Guha, ‘Introduction: Themes and Issues in 
the Environmental History of South Asia’, 
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ture for Indian environmental history. 
In this respect, Indian environmental 
historians anticipated the more sys- 
tematic incorporation of historical 
modes of inquiry and argument into 
environmental policy analysis in dif- 
ferent parts of the world that were 
made objects of development.* 


Sa. Dovers has, since, force- 
fully argued that environmental his- 
tory must take as its central concern 
culpability and relevance — urgent 
policy issues. He says, ‘crucially, rele- 
vance to sustainability demands a form 
of environmental history that goes 
well beyond tracing the history of tra- 
ditional environmental protection 
and amenity concerns of pollution and 
nature conservation ... environmen- 
tal history needs to have explanatory 
power regarding the roots of and rea- 
sons for such things as institutions, 
consumption patterns, economic acti- 
vities, settlement arrangements, and 
scientific approaches relevant to par- 
ticular environmental phenomena' 5 
To this diagnostic mandate we might 
add a prognostic agenda of specifying 
conditions for global and local coex- 
istence and stewardship, made more 
immediate by the spread of war, cala- 
mity, disease and income disparities 
within and between nations. 


pp. 1-20 in David Arnold and Ramachandra 
Guha (eds), Nature, Culture, Imperialism: Es- 
says on the Environmental History of South 
Asia, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1995, 
pp. 17-18. : 


4. The most striking instance of the use of 
environmental history to unsettle smug policy 
circuits is the work done by James Fairhead 
and Melissa Leach in Misreading the African 
Landscape: Society and Ecology in a Forest- 
Savanna Mosaic, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1996; and Reframing 
Deforestation: Global Analyses and Local 
Realities: Studies in West Africa, Routledge, 
London, 1998. | 

5. Stephen R. Dovers, ‘On the Contribution of 
Environmental History to Current Debate and 
Policy’, Environment and History 6 (2000): 
131-50, p. 138. 


Expansive visions of what 
should comprise the subject of envi- 
ronmental history, such as the one 
sketched above, help us recognize 
the mutual imbrication of regional and 
world histories. The multi-scalar 
analyses that this recognition should 
prompt is already taking shape in. 
Indian scholarship as it ranges from 
river basin studies to tank irrigation, 


‘vast biosphere reserves to commu- 


nity-based forest management, and 
poisoned wells to the pollution of 
major rivers and coastal fisheries. But 
sensitivity to scale and regional vari- 
ation, recognition of heterogeneity 
and stochasticity, are insights and 
refinements won from hard, cumula- 
tive work and intense debate in the 
young but rapidly maturing field of 
environmental history in India. 

Like most other histories written 
after colonialism, environmental his- 
tory suffered initially from particular 
preoccupations. A brief detour into 
debates on writing history in the post- 
colonial moment will, therefore, be 
helpful here. Many issues are salient 
but this essay will only discuss the 
question of nationalisms and their 
relationship to trends and contesta- 
tions within Indian environmental 
history. 


Ты between continuity and rup- 
ture, mimesis and repudiation, lived 
hybridity and the quest for'authentic- 
ity, is a central condition of postcolo- 
nialism. It has become the subject of 
much scholarly inquiry intocolonial- 
ismand its consequences in India and 
other countries in Asia and Africa. 
Disciplinary divides have separated 
these inquiries into questions con- 
cerning institutions (including state 
formation) and identities (including 
subject formation). A fruitful synthe- 
sis emerges when both sets of ques- 
tions jointly animate inquiry, and often 
itisintherealm ofenvironmental his- 


H 


^" 


tory that a new materialism has inter- 
woven with the study of ideas and 
representation in the examination of 
postcolonial predicaments. 

. Colonial hybridity-was a pro- 
duct of confident policy assumptions 
that colonial subjects could be taught 
to mimic and imitate the authentic 
coloniser. These policies also pre- 
sumed that there would be no danger 
of perfect assimilation because of 
ineradicable differences of race and 
evolution. But hybridity was also a 
weapon in thé hands of colonized 
elites fighting for freedom and decolo- 


nization. They invoked the ideas of ` 


western societies not only to hold 
them true to their own beliefs, butalso 
toclaima hybrid identity for the colo- 


nized that was a product of foreign and 


indigenous values.® 


Т. impact ofthese processes on the 
writing of history has been considered 
at length in the debate surrounding 
SubalternStudjes. Dipesh Chakrabarty 
notes that British rule was presented 
by colonial historians as an opportu- 
nity to introduce civilization. Rule of 
law, private enterprise and secular 
education were to create a modern 
economy, urban professions and civic 
consciousness. Several generations of 
Indian nationalists, well into the 20th 
century, participated in constructing 
the transition narrative where India 
neededto overcomeimmense barriers 
toenable movement fromarbitrary to 
constitutional polities, feudal to capi- 
talist economies, and traditional to 
modern societies. He concludes, ‘most 
modern third-world histories are writ- 
ten within problematics posed by this 
transition narrative, of which the over- 


riding (if implicit) themes are those . 


of development, modernization and 
capitalism.'" 


6. This summary is indebted to Ania Loomba, 
Colonialism/Postcolonialism, Routledge, 
New York, 1998. 


Arguablv, environmental his- 


. tory emerged within the confines of 


these dominant perspectives. Both in 
its early intimations principally as a 
subtle undercurrent in agrarian his- 
tory,? and in later self-confident, overt 
forms in forest and social movement 
history,? Indian scholarship on the 
environment was caught up in the 
critique of colonialism, the nation 
state, development and the transitions 
to capitalism that engrossed a wider 
nationalist and postcolonial histo- 
riography. 


1, the hands of some practitioners 
of subaltern studies this has led to a 
critique of history itself as a modern- 
ist enterprise regulating collective 
memory and producing forms of sanc- 
tioned popular remembrance that 
favour the nation as the preferred 
mode of political solidarity. Most 
environmental historians have not 
been so ready to dismiss historical 
modes ofknowing as hopelessly com- 
promised.!° As pointed out above, in 
fact, historical analysis has been cru- 
cialto the growth and diversification 
ofenvironmental studies both in India 
and other third world locations even 


7. Dipesh Chakrabarty, 'Postcoloniality and 
the Artifice of History: Who Speaks for 
"Indian" Pasts?' pp. 263-93 in Ranajit Guha 
(ed), A Subaltern Studies Reader, 1 986-1995, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 2000, p. 267. 


8. Elizabeth Whitcombe, Agrarian Conditions 
in Northern India, I, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1972; David Ludden, Peas- 
ant History in South India, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1985. 


9. Ramachandra Guha, The Unquiet Woods: 
Ecological Change and Peasant Resistance in 
the Himalaya, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1989; Amita Baviskar, In the Belly ofthe River: 
Tribal Conflicts over Development in the 
Narmada Valley, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1995. 


10. One work where environmental historyi is 
produced та mode that questions ‘History’ is, 
exceptionally, Ajay Skaria, Hybrid Histories: 
Forests, Frontiers, and Wildness in Western 
India, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1999, 


-a$ postcolonial historians have be- 


come anxious about history and the 
silences it enforces.. 

Critics of sweeping indictments 
of historical consciousness have 
argued that the poststructural turn in 
historical scholarship promotes a cri- 
tique of essentialism in the writing of 
history from which it exempts itself. 
Also, by overestimating the power 
and reach of colonialism, the role of 
precolonial ideas and social forma- 
tions in building colonial rule and 
sustaining or diminishing aspects of 
it is underestimated.!! Most recently 


these exchanges have led to a call for 


histories of struggle, and histories of 
ambivalences, contradictions, ironies 
and tragedies, that are also part of the 
history of modernity. ! 


ы, environmental history has 
participated in many ofthe twists and 
turns taken by this debate. It has also 
provided the lead occasionally in 
nudging discussions in more intellec- 


tually rewarding directions. Àn early 


preoccupation with colonialism as a 


: watershed in environmental history 


has yielded to more nuanced analyses 
in studies from different parts of the 
country. These works show how the 
control of land, water, forests and 
wildlife varied across regions, and did 
not follow a clear developmental 
trajectory. Struggles over natural 
resources, we now know, reflected 
the opportunities and limitations cre- 
ated by a longer history of socioeco- 


11. Sumit Sarkar, ‘Orientalism Revisited: 
Saidian Frameworks in the Writing of Mod- 


‘ern Indian History’, pp. 239-55 in Vinayak 


Chaturvedi (ed), Mapping Subaltern Studies 
and the Postcolonial, Verso, London, 2000, 
p. 242. 

12. Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Eu- 
rope: Postcolonial Thought and Historical 
Difference, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 2000; Gyanendra Pandey, Remem- 
bering Partition: Violence, Nationalism, and 


History in India, Cambridge University Press, — 


Cambridge, 2001. 
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nomic change in which colonial inter- 
ventions were but one, if influential, 
dimension. 2 


Е historians led the 
charge on secular-metropolitan 
nationalism and its ecologically dis- 
astrous manifestations in large dams, 
forest policy, industrial pollution 


and nuclear proliferation. They were . 


also. instrumental in propagating a 


Strategically essentialist, celebra- 


tory, indigenism (inspired equally by 
Gandhian ideas and romantic primi- 
tivism). This perspective has on occa- 
sion stimulated ethno-nationalism, 
regionalism, and forms of religious 
nationalism drawing upon the roman- 
ticized precolonial/premodern subject 


‚ and society that they evoke in their 


writings.? The discussion of sacred 
groves among environmental histori- 
ans illuminates the tension between 
competing metropolitan, indigenist 
andecological nationalisms. Scholars 


manifest these struggles in the ways - 


they choose to record how Indians 
lived in engagement over time with 
the physical environment, where the 
environment is considered as context, 


agent and influence in human history. 


Colonial foresters, tribal rights 
activists, and ecological scientists 
are among a distinguished array of 
experts who have described sacred 
groves in India’s forest history. In the 
words of a scientist, who in collabo- 


ration with an anthropologist has - 


spent many years documenting these 
sacralized and, thus, protected land- 
scapes in India, sacred groves are 
‘ancient nature sanctuaries where all 


-forms of living creatures are afforded 


protection through the grace of some 
deity.’'4 In most instances the groves 
are associated with Hindu mother 


13. See various essays in Arun Agrawal and 


“К. Sivaramakrishnan (eds), Social Nature: 


Resources, Representations, and Rule in India, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 2001. 
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goddesses, fierce deities who have 
preserved old growth and endemic 
biodiversity. By aligning the deities 
with religious cults predating agra- 


rian sedentarism, this account claims 


forms of rural religiosity for a wider 
and antique nature devotion embed- 
dedin the Hindu pantheon. 


|. contrast, a group of philosophers 
and religionists have dealt in greater 
detail with this question — to what 
extent do indigenous religious ideas 
have the potential to support ecologi- 
cal awareness in India? They provide 
a useful tvpology of Indian environ- 
mentalism by speaking of Brahmi- 
nical models, tribal models, renouncer 
models and modern secular activism 
and rightly identify the inherent ten- 


sion always present in Indianenviron- . 


mentalism between léarning from 
western struggles and defining a dis- 
tinctive Indian cultural practice.'? 

In a study specifically directed 
atdiscovering the shape, role and poli- 
tics of sacred groves, Rich Freeman 
finds 'little correlation between the 
concerns and depictions of the mod- 
ern environmentalist's models, and 
the actual local reasons for instituting 
and maintaining sacred groves.’!® He 
goes on to demonstrate the fluidity of 
both society and its natural environ- 
ment in the recent historical period, 
challenging thereby what he describes 
as ‘neo-Hindu ecology’ .!” 
Ecological nationalism, thus, 


refers to this kind of functionalist ` 


analysis of religiosity and conserva- 
tion ethics. But italso refers to many 


14. Madhav Gadgil, Ecological Journeys: The 
Science and Politics of Conservation in India, 
Permanent Black, New Delhi, 2001, p. 160. 


15. Various essays in Lance Nelson (ed), 
Purifying the Earthly Body of God: Religion 
and Ecology in Hindu India, State University 
of New York Press, Albany, 1998. 


16.J.R. Freeman, ‘Gods, Groves, and the Cul- 
ture of Nature in Kerala’, Modern Asian Stu- 
dies 33,2 (1999): 257-302, p. 258. 


other late 20th century products of 
the dialectical working out of some of 
those meta-processes that we dis- 
cussed earlier as inevitably the focus 
of modern history and colonial his- 
tory. The chief among these is the 
commodification of nature.!5 A wide 
range of scholars, most notably Green 
Marxists, understood the relation- 
shipbetween modernity and the envi- 
ronment as one where people were 
increasingly separated from lived 
environments. 


1. this account all aspects of that 


. environment, including human labour 


and the body, became commodities 
circulating in a world economy driven 
largely by theemergence ofcapitalism 
in Europe and North America. Ini- 
tially the commodification of land, 
forests and water was a central theme 


of environmental history and Indian- : 


ists participated impressively in this 
literature. This trend, as scholars have 
shown, greatly facilitated national 
development as so-called natural 
commodities were harnessed to agen- 
das of progress elaborated by the 
nation state. Green Revolution agricul- 
ture, production forestry, command 
area irrigation and multipurpose power 


17, Freeman, ‘Gods, Groves, and the Culture 
of Nature in Kerala’, pp. 281-96. This revi- 
sionist work by religionists that shows up the 
indigenist nationalism of urban activists and 
scientists is gathering support from ongoing 
ecological research in South India on sacred 
groves. See Claude Garcia, ‘What Sacred 
Groves Are Not’, paper presented as part of the 
panel, ‘Nature, Empire, and Nation in South 
Asia’ at the Modern South Asia Conference, 
Heidelberg, 13 September 2002. 


18. For lack of space I will no more than 
acknowledge here that much ink has been 
spilled on the question ‘what is nature?’ See, 
for an introduction to this discussion ranging 


across philosophy, environmental history, 


science and technology studies, cultural and 
literary studies, William Cronon (ed), Uncom- 
mon Ground: Toward Reinventing Nature, 
W.W. Norton, New York, 1995; and Bruce 
Braun and Noel Castree (eds), Remaking 


Reality: Nature at the Millennium, Routledge, 


London, 1998. 


“ 


generation, are some of the secular- 
metropolitan nationalist programmes 
that were enabled by the commodifi- 
cation of nature in India. 


W. I have already referred to 
as celebratory-indigenist nationa- 
lism is equally a product of these pro- 
cesses. Disaffection with the out- 
comes of national development and 
the rise, of environmentalism coin- 
cided in the 1970s to unite urban radi- 
‘cals and rural leaders of tribal and 
peasant movements. Environmental 
NGOs, whose work coalesced in the 
-immensely important Citizen’s Re- 
ports on the Indian Environment!? 
published in the early 1980s, contri- 
buted in good measure to this strand 
of nationalism. In theiraccounts plants, 
animals, water sources, and the poor 
people who subsisted on them and, 


thus, took care of them in traditional 


ways were all part of a national herit- 
age. This heritage, they argued, was 
rich incustomary knowledge, cultural 
diversity, ecological wealth, and forms 


of benign local government all of. 


which was jeopardized by the standard 
and authoritarian formulae for envi- 
ronmental management offered by 
secular-metropolitan nationalism. 
During the 1980s environmen- 
tal activism and policy took Indian 
federalism simultaneously toward 
legal centralism and administrative 
devolution. Environmental histori- 
ans were busy, from the late 1980s, 
explaining both impulses in terms of 
the complex legacy of colonialism and 
thenational development imperatives 
of the first three decades of independ- 
ence. In the 1990s the clash of these 
two kinds of ecological nationalism 
within India, and the rise of the inter- 
national sustainable development net- 


19. Anil Agarwal, Sunita Narain, et al., First 
and Second Citizen’s Reports on the Indian 
Environment, Centre for Science and Environ- 
ment, New Delhi, 1982 & 1985, respectively. 


work of regulations and economic 
incentives, has generated a whole new 
set of concerns that are nationalist in 
character. Parks (for the conservation 


of endangered species), biodiversity 


protection and its associated concerns 
of endemicity, intellectual property 
rights and the patenting of biogeogra- 
phically unique plant materials, inva- 
sive species and genetically altered 
seeds are just a few of the issues where 


nature commodification and national- ` 


ism E intersected again in the = 
decade.” : 
These issues have given eco- 
logical nationalism new justification 
as strong national laws and policies 
are seen as possibly the only recourse 
inthe face of international forces that 
would wrest culturally embedded 
knowledge, unique plant matter and 
quality entitlements in global com- 
mons like the atmosphere and oceans, 
from overpowered localities. 


Sons are only beginning to 
grapple with the research questions 
raised by the new ecological nation- 
alism. Butitis already clearthatenvi- 
ronmental history is being moved to 
greater, not lesser, interdisciplinarity 
as a consequence. Atmospheric sci- 
ences, information technology, inter- 
national law, institutional economics, 
comparative religion and transna- 
tional cultural studies are justa few of 
the domains of expertise that environ- 
mental historians are moving into. 
They are acquiring methods from 
fields as diverse as physical sciences, 
linguistics and medicine to prosecute 
their studies. The impact of this ines- 


20. In many of these novel environmental 
concerns nationalism is mianifest as nativism 
or autochthony. Nature may become 'a fertile 
allegory for making people and objects strange, 
thus to forge critical new social and political 
distinctions.’ Jean and John Comaroff, ‘Natur- 
ing the Nation: Aliens, Apocalypse, and the 
Postcolonial State’ in HAGAR: International 
Social Science Review 1, 1 (2000): 7-40, p. 8. 


capable interdisciplinarity on envi- . 


ronmental historians is the discovery 
of new archival sources. In some cases 


otherwise well-used sources have: 


yielded wonderful new insights be- 
cause different questions were asked 
of them.?! 


T. skilful use of settlement reports, 
census documents and forest working 
plans ina series of Indian environmen- 
tal histories produced in the 1990s; is 
afine example of such new discover- 


“ies in old sources. The use of judicial 


records, obscure sporting and hunting 
serials, scientific and technical reports 
and private papers of individuals who 
were not of any consequence for other 
kinds of history illustrates the search 
fornew sources. 

More significantly, the methods 


of ecologists, anthropologists and - 
geographers have entered history. А. 


combination of field research and 
archival sources has come to be a dis- 


` tinctivecharacteristic ofenvironmen- 


tal history, and here social historians 
have also contributed in refining the 
collection of oral histories, ethno- 
graphic data and folklore for histories 
ofeveryday life. The history of science 
and technology and environmental 
history have fed each other's growth. 
Itisfairtosay,inthe wordsofareview 
made in the context of American his- 
tory, that ‘in addition to opening up 
new areas of inquiry, environmental 
history provides a new way of seeing 
the terrain we think we already know 
well.'22 

One of the important gains of 
environmental history has been its 


21. For similar findings in the African con- ^ 


text, seethecomprehensivereview by William 
Beinart, ‘African History and Environmental 
History’, African Affairs 99 (2000): 269-302. 
22. Adam Rome, ‘What Really Matters in 
History: Environmental Perspectives on Mod- 
ern America’, Environmental History 7, 2 
(2002): 303-18, p. 304. 
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rather bold delving into long duration 
studies.?? Apart from pioneering the 
design of studies across the received 
boundaries of colonialism and inde- 
pendence, environmental scholars 
have also interrogated the dominant 
periodizations provided by other his- 
torians. Even within the confines of 
the colonial period we find that new 
and meaningful periodizations have 


` emerged. For instance, the 1870s and 


1880s are now recognized as key dec- 
ades when the legal and administra- 
tive apparatus for land management 
rapidly expanded. The turn of the last 
century takes on new meaning as a 


period when scientific research in 


forestry, agriculture and tropical dis- 
ease accelerated and expanded state 
development programmes for inten- 
sification of agrarian change, forest - 
management and medicalization of 


. the human body to cure and prevent 


tropical diseases. 
But, to my mind, the most excit- 
ing trend arising from the matura- 


. tion of environmental history is the ` 


renewal of efforts to combine forms 
of materialist and idealist analysis. 
From postmodern cultural theory to 
the new ecology and chaos theory, 
environmental historians are mak- 
ing innovative connections. These 
synthetic approaches defy epistemo- 
logical divisions of an earlier period: 
Eclecticism has its dangers, of course, 
some of them are illustrated in the 
brief example of sacred groves dis- 
cussed earlier. But surely the eclectic 
spirit is ultimately more curious than 
anything else, and so less susceptible 
to the congealed notions that hold 
more exclusive aspects of national- 
isms together. Can we introduce this 
palpable curiosity into textbooks that 
cultivate nationalist sensibilities? 


23. Sumit Guha, Ecology and Ethnicity in 
India, c. 1200-1991, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1999, remains the outstand- 
ingrecentexample. 
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-History and the domain 


-. ofthe popular 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE 


NEW ways of histoty writing? To 
answer that question, we need tocon- 
sider what are the old ways of writing 
history that we have with us today. 
Have they served their purpose? Are 
they really antiquated? 


accredited members of the academy — 
that is to say, ‚ historians based in uni- 


' versity history departments or in spe- 


cialized research institutions — was 
established in India as the most reli- 
able, authorized and ‘proper’ form of 


‘historical scholarship during the 


course of the 20th century. A full his- 
tory of this process of the profes- 
sionalization of history writing in 
India has not been written yet. But it 


appears to go hand in hand with the . 


emergence, in the early decades of the 
20th century, of a generation of uni- 
versity educated Indians who trained 
themselves in the modern methods of 


archival and archaeological tesearch 


developed in Europe and applied 
those methods to the study of Indian 
history. 

` They were keen toestablish that. 
their methods were scientific, and they 


| - aspired to a certain version of 'posi- 
Professional history writing by. 


tivist' historiography, upholding the 
value of material artifacts, epigraphic 
and numismatic sources and archival 
documents over those of literary texts 
and popular memory. Their national- 
ist sentiments pushed them towards a 


narrative framework centred around 


the institutions of the state, whether 


for India as a whole or for each of the 


regions. а 

Thus,the periodization of Indian 
history tended to be based on dynas- - 
tic reigns — Maurya period, Gupta . 
period, Mughal period, or even for a 


- région, Pala period, Sena period, 


Sultani period — rather Шап on other, 
let us say, economic or cultural insti- 
tutions. Clearly, there was an urge to 
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establish acontinuous history of India 
from ancient times in which social, 
economic and cultural developments 
could be framed by a history of the 
state. 


|. was also in the course of the 20th 
century that the institutions for a pro- 
fessional community of historians 
wereestablished. Afterindependence, 
there was a huge expansion in higher 
education, almost entirely supported 
by state funding. Through institutions 
such as the University Grants Com- 
mission, the recruitment of teachers, 


curricula, textbooks, examinations 


etc. in the universities were brought 
under a single, and more or less com- 
mon, pattern forthe wholecountry. | 

In the sphere of historical 
research, bodies such as the Indian 
History Congress, the Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission and the 
Archaeological Survey of India, jour- 
nals like the /ndian Economic and 
Social History Review and The Indian 
Historical Review (inthe period when 
it appeared regularly) and, more re- 
cently, Studies in History, and major 
publishing houses like Asia Publish- 
ing, Vikas (both now deceased), 


- Oxford University Press, Sage, Mano- 


har, Orient ‘Lon gman, Munshiram 
Manoharlal or Motilal Banarasidas, 
succeeded in creating a domain where 
works of historical scholarship could 
be circulated, discussed and evaluated 
by professional historians. It is also 
worth mentioning that the recognized 
language of scholarship in this profes- 
sional domain, established in the 
course of the 20th century, is English. 

What did the new professional 
and scientific history replace? Before 
the emergence of academic historians 
in the universities in the early 20th 
century, the bulk of history writing in 
India consisted of what may be called 
the *old social history'. These histo- 
ries did not follow traditional modes 
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of retelling the past, although they 
may have borrowed certain narrative 
elements from them. They were not 
written in Sanskrit or Persian but 
mostly in the modern Indian lan- 
guages. They were histories of reli- 
gious sects, castes, kinship networks, 
regions, localities, languages, litera- 
ture, art, music and so on. Often, they 
received their impetus from the offi- 
cial gazetteers and censuses of the 
19th century. They aspired to mobilize 
arguments and deploy evidence in the 
same modem and rational forms that 
were approyed by the colonial insti- 
tutions of governmentand education. 
In this sense they were modern histo- 
ries. But they were also deeply entan- 
gled in the ideological web of regional, 
sectarian, caste and ethnic politics of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 


T. scientific history of academic 
historians did not quite replace the old 
social history. Rather, itdisplaced itto 
a zone outside the authorized acad- 
emy. The old social history did not 
die. It continued through the 20th 
century to produce histories — mostly 
in the Indian languages rather than 
inEnglish—ofthe same social and cul- 
tural institutions as before: sects, 
castes, cults, lineages, ethnic groups 
etc. They were often deeply ideologi- 
cal and fiercely partisan histories, 
seeking to bolster the claims of one 
side or another in current political or 
cultural battles. | | 

. Academic historians hoped that 
their scientific histories, based on 
rigorously and professionally verified 
evidence, would undermine the ideo- 
logically driven claims of the rag-tag 
mass of old social histories. The new 
scientific history of the 1960s and 


1970s chose to concentrate оп eco- . 


nomic activities and institutions. This 
was an area that was relatively less 
contaminated by the ideological germs 
of cultural politics. Arigorous history 


of economic transactions and mofiva- 
tions was also seen as affording a way 
of cutting through the contentious 
claims of the hyper-ideological social 
histories and establishing a more sci- 
entific foundation of historical expla- 
nation in material life. Some of the 


“most remarkable achievements by 


Indian academic historians in the 
1960s and 1970s were in the field of 
economic history which enjoyed great 
intellectual prestige in history depart- 
mentsofthetime. - + 


| is no doubt that the new aca- 
demic history has achieved a great 
deal since the 1960s. It has consoli- 
dated a sphere of serious academic 
research with organized access to 
archives, libraries, journals, publish- 
ing houses, teaching programmes etc. 
It has also established for Indian his- 
tory, historians and universities a rec- 
ognized and respected place in the 
world of professional historical scho- 
larship. The international connections 
are important because through the 
flow of students, researchers and pub- 
lications, the professional practices of 
Indian historians have matched those 
prevailing in western academia. 
Historiographical innovations in other 
countries too have contributed to glo- 
bal debates on historical method. 

A recent survey of two leading 
historical journals published in India 
and the booklists of four majorIndian 
publishers shows that about one-third 
of articles and books on history pub- 
lished in India are authored by scho- 
lars located in fóreign universities, 
mostly in North America, Europe and 
Australia.! Thereis nodoubtthatatthe 
turn of the millennium, despite much 
internal wrangling and some vitupera- 
tive attack by votaries of the Hindu 


1. Partha Chatterjee (ed), Social Science 
Research Capacity in South Asia. Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, New York, 2002. 


Right, the intellectual prestige of aca- 
demic history writing in Indiais higher 
thanit has ever been. | 
Yet this community of academic 
historians constitutes an enclave. The 
same survey I referred to above also 
' showed that Indian historians pub- 
lished by the prestigious publishers 
and journals came from no more 
than half a dozen institutions in India, 
and of them the bulk were from a 
single city ~ Delhi. This reflects a set 
of deeply troubling facts about the 
unequal distribution of doctoral train- 
ing programmes, access to libraries 
and archives, and openings into the 
world of academic publishing. Per- 
haps more significantly, it indicates 
the rather narrow limits of the influ- 
ence of ‘high’ academic history on his- 
tory writing in the country as a whole. 


A. I said before, the rise of aca- 
demic history did not obliterate the 
old social history. It only pushed it out- 
side the domain of the high academy. 
But it has continued to flourish there 


— in the Indian regional languages, ` 


through books, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspaper columns, local learned 
societies, sectarian or community 
organizations, and political associa- 
tions. It has often had vital links with 
cultural and political movements. 

It would be wrong to think that 
the producers of these histories have 
no links with the academic world. 
They often do. In fact, their authority 
as writers on behalf of particular 
causes orcampaigns often depends on 
their location in a college or univer- 
‘sity. They claim to follow the same 
procedures of evaluating and marshal- 
. ling evidence as those taught in the 
universities. The crucial difference is 
that operating in a zone outside that 
policed by the professional institu- 
tions of high academic history, they 
have no need to submit their work to 
the assessment of journal referees and 


peer-reviews. They seek their legiti- 
macy in the domain of the popular. 


T Ithink, is the crucial challenge 
facing academic history in India today 
— its relationship to the domain of the 
popular. The purist might protest and 
say, ‘Why must the academic resear- 
cher pander to the popular?’ Put this 
way, the objection is valid. The aca- 
demic historian's research agenda and 
methods should be set by the demands 
ofthe professional discipline, by other 
scholars working in the field. Surely, 
the mathematician or the physicist is 
never asked to relate his or herresearch 
to popular demands or tastes. Why 
should the historian have to think of 
the aspirations of social and cultural 
movements and what their propa- 
gandists are peddling in the name of 
history? | 

"The matter, unfortunately, can- 
not be decided so easily in favour of 
the purist. First, despite the claims to 


being scientific, it is well-known that. 


ideological presuppositions lurk 
underthe methods adopted by all aca- 
demic historiography. Second, if aca- 
demic historians doconstitute a social 


` enclave, marked by specific associa- 


tions ofclass, caste, region, language, 
etc., thentheirrelationshiptothe popu- 
lar does have an important bearing on 
the social legitimacy of their claims to 
historical truth. We know, for instance, 
from the researches of the late Pierre 
Bourdieu, how in societies with far 
greater social mobility than India, the 
members of the préstigious academic 
institutions still tend to come from a 
fairly narrow social strata. The situa- 
tion is clearly more extreme when we 
consider the group that writes ‘high’ 
academic history in India. 

Third, and crucially, if the pro- 
mise of scientific history was to éra- 
dicate the ideological and often 
pernicious half-truths of the old social 
history, then academic history’s rela- 


tionship to the popular is a test that it 
cannot, under any circumstances, 
avoid. Judging by the influence that 
academic history appears to have on 
the public domain in India today, it is 


' atest that I fear we will fail. 


Ido not have any simple recipes 
for making academic history more 
sensitive to the popular. Certainly, the 
answer cannot be to turn academic 
history into some variant of the Amar 
Chitra Katha. Methodological rigour 
and intellectual discipline are the two 
pillars on which the superiorclaims of 
scientific history must rest; they can- 
not be given up without destroying the 


enterprise itself. I believe the answer , 


must be found through a more rigorous 
search foran analytic of the popular. 


| f or too long, academic historians 


have neglected or overlooked the 
diverse forms of recounting the past 
that continue to shape beliefs, stereo- 
types and attitudes in the public sphere. 
In fact, they have seldom shown any 
interest in the ways in which the pro- 
ducts of academic history themselves 
are appropriated in the many forms of 
popular historical narrative in fiction, 
cinema, theatre, painting and song. 
My hunch is that a huge part of these 
popular narratives inthe 20th century 
have selectively fed on the material 
provided by academic historians. By 
looking aghast and turning away from 
what people have done to our carefully 


researched histories, we only rein- . 


force our insularity. We might do bet- 
ter by studying those transformations 
more carefully. It would require more, 
not less, rigour to develop an adequate 
analytic of the popular. 

There is a second recipe I have 
that is easy to describe but, I suspect, 
even.more arduous to implement. A 
major reason for, as well as the obvi- 
ous symptom of, the insularity of aca- 
demic history in India is the language 


in which it is practiced — English. It is 
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notdifficultto understand or appreci- 
ate why. English must continue to be 
the language of historical research in 
India. But it is not clear why Indian 
historians could not a/so write in 
another Indian language. | 

There was a time in the 1970s 
whenthe Indian Council of Historical 
Research sponsoreda gigantic project 
of translation of works on Indian his- 
tory from English to the major Indian 
languages. I doubt very much that the 
translations had much impact. In fact, 
Iam convinced that translations will 
never serve the purpose of reaching a 
readership outside the circle that today 
reads history in English. There is, first, 
the problem of the quality of transla- 
tion. Tknow several translated books 
in Bengali that are incomprehensible 
unless you have already read the Eng- 
lish original! 

` But, second, the quality issue 
hides an even more important rea- 
lity. Academic history in English is 
written largely for other academic his- 
torians who inhabit the same profes- 
sional institutions and share the same 
professionalidioms. To reach outside 
that circle into the regions occupied by 
Indian language readers, academic 
historians must intervene in the field 
presently dominated by what I have 
called the old social history. Trans- 
lated books will never accomplish 
this. Only original writing in the Indian 
languages can take up the challenge 
of fashioning a new conceptual lan- 
guage and idiom that might gain gene- 
ral currency in the Indian language 
public spheres. That would also mean 
opening up to, as well as confronting, 
the popular. 

In short, there are good reasons 
to think that our current methods of 
writing academic history are not good 
enough. Butto overcome those limits 
and wield greater influence over the 
public sphere, academic history needs 
both disciplinary innovation and more 


.flexiblebutrigorous methods. 
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Community sentiment 
and the teaching of history 


RAJEEV BHARGAVA 


š- 


HISTORIANS have long come to 
terms with the bogus absolutistclaims 
of ‘scientific’ history. No one any 
longer contends that the teaching of 
history is free of choice апа judgement 
of selection, omission and deletion. 
All historical knowledge is necessar- 
ily partial and incomplete.-Our past 
goes further back than we can tell, is 
connected to the pasts.of countless 
others and reveals itself variously 
from different vantage points never 
available simultaneously to us. 

Besides, everything — persons, 
groups, practices, events or processes 
— has a past. Countless items in the 
world can become objects of histori- 
cal knowledge. Therefore, historians 
must select and do so on the basis of 
their understanding of what is gener- 
ally significant and deserving of cog- 
nitiveattention. The writing of history 
is necessarily replete with absences 
and omissions. 

- This ‘selection’ ; already i ingra- 
ined in history writing-and research, 


is magnified when history is taught. 
First, there is the sheer volume of © 


available historical texts to contend 
with: plainly, teachers have too much 
history to teach and students far 
too much to learn! Anyhow, skills 


imparted to school children, even in : 


the teaching of history, are different 
from those learnt and perfected by 
students of academic history. School 
teaching of history is one component 
of a more general educational pro- 


gramme; part pedagogy and history. 


only in part. If so, school ‘history’ can 
neverbe identicalto the academic dis- 
cipline called ‘history’. What it takes 
from academic history quite simply 
has to be selective. 

Forthese and many otherrelated 
reasons, it is not selection, omission 
or deletion as such that are at issue or 


_ are objectionable. What is really at 


stakeis whetherthese are done on jus- 
tifiable grounds. It is keeping this in 
mindthat we ask: isthe decision ofthe 
NCERT to remove sections it deems 
objectionable justified? Can a parti- 
cular section of a school textbook be 
deleted on the sole ground that it hurts 
the sentiment of any community? 
Toanswer this, I identify at least 
three assumptions that underlie this 


decision. First, that the communal 


identity of persons is the only one they 
have. Second, that sentiments are 
naturally given, unalterable and can- 
not be morally evaluated. Third, that 
respecting a person or community 
always implies overlooking defects, 
refraining from being critical. Since 
each of these assumptions can be chal- 
lenged, the decision of the NCERT is 
unwarranted, 

British colonial writing never 
conceived Indiaas anation but instead 
saw. it as an ad hoc conglomeration 
of several discrete communities. In 
addition, these communities were 
seen notas rational agents but only as 
subjects of feelings. Individuals, on 
ihis view, saw themselves solely as 
members of sentimental communi- 
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ties, with no reflective powers to 
distance themselves from their com- 
munity or be able to challenge prac- 
tices they found unbearable. The 
NCERT replicates this Orientalist 
view and simply grafts it on to mod- 
ernIndiatoday. Itthereby perpetuates 
a deeply offensive picture of India 
` self-consciously and painstakingly 
fought against by the movement for 
independence. 


M.. importantly, this picture is 
plainly wrong. I doubt that a society 
haseverexisted in which all its mem- 
bers defined themselves exclusively 
in terms of the community to which 
they were attached. Almostalways, at 
least some people in society possess 
thecapacity to reflectively endorse or 
challenge the practices of their com- 
munity. This was true too of India in 
the 18thand 19th century. 


Could our great socialreformers . 


such as Gandhi or Phule have achieved 
anything if they had always worried 
about the sentiments of religious com- 
munities? Could improvements in the 
life of religious communities have 
been possible if religious reformers 
such as Guru Nanak, Dayanand or 
Vivekanaiíd looked over their shoul- 
ders to see how their actions distressed 
the feelings of orthodox religious 
leadership? 

The decision makers at the 
NCERT may respond to this by say- 
ing that they are not making mutually 
exclusive claims. Individuals can be- 
long to a particular community and 
yet see themselves independent of it. 
Individuals can be simultaneously 
rational and emotional. The point, 
they might say, is that even rational 
individuals have feelings. Though 
mostly rational, Hindus have senti- 
ments too which are hurt when told 
that their ancestors ate beef. So do 
Sikhs when they read that Guru Teg 
Bahadur indulged in plunder. 
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This is all very well, but embed- 
ded in the NCERT response are three 
further assumptions. First, that emo- 
tions, quite like sensations, are bio- 
logical perturbations that occur within 
us, not collectively generated entities 
for which weare responsible. Second, 
once triggered off, there is noeasy way 
tocontrol them. All counter strategies 
to.deal with powerful emotions are 
therefore impotent. Even the persua- 
sive powers of reason are annulled 
when faced with strong feelings. An 
emotion is like pain; it cannot be 
expunged by rational talk. Third, what 
is beyond our control is also outside 
the ambit of rational or moral evalua- 
tion. If we, conscious agents, are mere 
receptors of feelings that just happen 
to us and that spring from sources out- 
side reason, then they can neither be 
rational nor irrational, neither be good 
nor bad. 


D... it make sense to say that our 
inability to fly is irrational or that our 
mortality is immoral? Is it immoral 
for me to have a tooth ache? We may 
regret that we are finite creatures, but 
surely we cannot say that there is 
something wrong about it. These are 
just plain facts about us, beyond rea- 
son, beyond good and evil. It is the 
same with feelings. We cannot ration- 
ally assess or morally evaluate them. 
Because they overwhelm us, we are 
entirely passive in relation to them. It 
is best then to give in to emotions and 
bow before the much stronger senti- 
ment of collectivities. 

This conclusion is false because 
the assumptions from which it flows 
are mistaken. Most human emotions 
are socially constructed. We are not 
biologically programmed to be indig- 
nant about injustice. Many feelings, 
such as shame and guilt, are culturally 
specific. Almostall emotions are ame- 
nable to rational assessment. If some- 
one says that he had a pang of regret, 


it is perfectly legitimate to ask if he 
was justified in having it. If someone 
is angry, it is entirely appropriate to 
ask if that anger is reasonable. 


Tis is so because like beliefs and 
unlike sensations, emotions have ап . 
intentional content. They are always 
about something. As with any mental 
entity with acontent, itis always legi- 
timate to ask if émotions fit or cohere 
with the world. Emotions, like beliefs, 
can be shown to be false or unrea- 
sonable. 

Take an example. Suppose that 
Тат angry because I believe that my 
low grades are due to a deep bias 
against my caste. If, on closer exami- 
nation, a bias shows up in the pattern 
of marking, for instance, if other mem- 
bers of the same caste have secured 
poor marks, then my angerseems to be 
justified. If not, then it is unfounded. 
Surely, others can reasonably expect 
me to shed my anger and to accept my 
just desserts. Emotions can change by 
rational persuasion. 

Just as emotions are rational or 
irrational, they canbe moral orimmoral 
too. It is not exactly moral to feel bad 
about the legitimate success of others. 
It is certainly morally wrong to gloat 
at the misery of others. We discourage 
children from being jealous or envi- 
otis because such emotions harm them 
as well as others. Emotions then are 
not mere eruptions that are indepen- 
dent of our beliefs, judgements and 
appraisals. It is legitimate to ask if 
resentmentis rationally endorsed and 
morally justified. If not, even though 
difficult, itis best to drop it. - 

However, those who favour 
these deletions may reply that Hindus 
and Sikhs have good reason to be 
offended, that their resentment is 
morally justified because these state- 
ments are unambiguously false. And 
who will decide the truth and falsity 
ofthese statements? The community, 


of course, they would answer, and 
Truth is what the community says it 
is. This relativist position is plainly 
unconvincing. Though there are no 
absolute, final, unrevisable truths, it is 
humanly possible to arrive at beliefs 
which, given available information, it 
is most reasonable to hold. This is so 
in social science and history as much 
asin natural science. 


Т. cognitive content of feelings 
of hurt and resentment must then be 
assessed by procedures of sound and 
valid arguments and broadly accept- 
able standards among historians by 
which good from bad interpretations 
of available historical evidence can be 
distinguished. If so, what is included or 
jettisoned from history textbooks must 
be decided by or be consistent with the 
judgements of professional historians. 

Has the NCERT consulted rele- 
vant historians? If the moral legiti- 
macy of sentiments depends, as far 
as is reasonably possible, on the best 

available interpretation of evidence, 
the validity of arguments and on the 
plausibility of historical accounts, 
then the judgement of historians is 
relevant to whether or not feelings of 
hurt and resentment are justified. 

The NCERT can furnish a fur- 
ther, desperate argument: some state- 
ments, even if true, must be removed 
if they offend the self-esteem of any 
community. Is it not the case that 
sometimes truth hurts, lowers self- 
respect or ourrespect for others? Will 
our respect for a person not be dimin- 
ished when we hear something true 


but disagreeable, distasteful or nasty · 


about him? Not necessarily. We do not 
lose respect for parents or friends even 
when we recognise their failings. This, 
primarily because we also know of 
their strengths and virtues that far out- 
weigh their known faults. 

Respect is consistent with criti- 
cism and with a recognition of some 


defects in character. So is love. Criti- 
cism, however, is incompatible with 
blind submission, subordination and 


deference. The acknowledgementthat * 


our ancestors did something of which 
we now disapprove does not necessar- 
ily diminish our respect for them. We 
lose respect only when nothing worth- 
while at all is found in their way of life. 

Similarly, disrespect towards 
religious communities is shown when 
an entire way of life is condemned, not 
when a few of their practices are criti- 
cized. To my knowledge, history text- 
books from which selected portions 
are deleted do not condemn the way 
of life ofany community and show no 
disrespect for religion. They do, how- 
ever, discourage adeferential attitude. 
Because good critical education is 
incompatible with deference, this, 
indeed, is how it should be. 


* 
| have taken the claims of NCERT 
seriously and at face value as sincere 
and reasonable. But given the overall 
context in which they are made, one 
suspects that beneath the assumptions 
of such claims, deeper, more sinister 
conceptions of politics, education and 
history are at play — that politics is all 
about the deployment of brute power 
and the non-consensual enforcement 
ofasetof preferences, that education, 
a somewhat less coercive element 
within this agenda, enables strait 
jacketed socialisation of children into 


these preferences, and that history, 


an even smaller component of this 
education, is pure fiction justifiably 
conjured up by shrewd tacticians 


out of prejudice, rumours, half-truths 


and lies. | 
This is not the place to challenge 


all these conceptions, but it is not out 


of place to reiterate once more what 


all good historians and educationists 


already know, that history is taught to 
open the minds of school children not 
to politicise or socialise them. 
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Rewriting History 


Archaeological evidence 
as legal үр 


М. 5. GANESH, RABINDRA K. HAZARI and 
ЕЕ RATNAGAR 


AMONG the places of worship that 


` certain political parties wish to ‘reclaim 


for Hindus’ is the site of the now demo- 
lished mosque at Ayodhya. A combi- 
nation of circumstances prompted 
some archaeologists to announce to 
the public that they had ‘proof’ of the 
existence of a medieval Ram temple 
preceding the construction of the 
mosque by Mir Baqi. The High Court 
of Allahabad is currently hearing a 
case that will decide, among other 
things, whether this archaeological 
claim is true, and whether Hindus 
have been worshipping at this very 
spot as the birthplace of the deified 
Ram ‘since time immemorial’. The 
dispute is over the religious character 
the site has possessed over the centu- 


ries. The matter assumes a particular 


degree of piquancy as no one knows 
what actually lies under the mosque. 
As one of the aims of this collec- 
tion of papers is to distinguish the 
present political efforts to rewrite his- 
tory from historical practice within the 
social sciences, we set out to ask, in 


` this paper, in what manner the distinc- 


tion emerges when a controversy is 
debated before the judiciary. We need 
also to write about court deposition 
as a learning experience for scholars 
who see themselves as mainstream 
liberals.. 

Ifan individual were, in the pub- 
lic interest, to go to court to plead, say, 
that a particular site had certain fea- 
tures that merit its inclusion in the list 


of protected monuments, that court _- 
might declare its lack of competence. 


. inthis sphere and direct the petitioner 


to the: coficerned state authority. But © 


when there is a dispute ‹ over a place 
. with contested. religious claims, andit 


is your word against mine; the court : 
has no choice but to hearboth sidés. . | 


‚ (We hasten to point out here that the 


| ‚ High Court, has not been called їо; 


decide where Ram was born. ) 


The resolution ofa controversy ' 


in the.court is founded on the burden 
of proof. The burden of proof in any 
suit lies on that person who makes an 
assertion as to a fact—on the party who 
would fail should no evidence atall be 
given on either side. In this instance, 
the burden of proof lies with those who 
assert that there was atemple under the 
mosque and thereby claim the right to 
‚ buildatemple on the site. 


М... еу. needs to be proved 
to a court — not, for instance, the laws 
inforce, geographical divisions, seals 
authorized by law, etc. But for the rest; 


acourt resorts to appropriate books or · 


documents of reference. It may refuse 
to take judicial notice of any fact cited 
by a litigant unless and until such 
books or documents are produced. 

Opinion witnesses are thus called in. 


‚ Atthe outset their credentials are spelt ` 


out to establish the value of their tes- 
'timony as specialists in the concerned 
field. All facts that either support or 
are inconsistent with the opinions of 


the experts are relevant. The scholarly. 


assessment of such facts by experts is 
heard out, but it is the court, the non- 
expert, who will adjudicate on the 
issue, on what had once been a set of 
internal or intra-disciplinary issues. 
Once adjudication occurs and 
findings of fact are recorded, the ‘true 
"factual position’ is taken out of the 
handsofthe scholars concerned. His- 
tory stands 'rewritten' by the court, 
under the sanction of law.! Until such 


acourt decision is reversed or neutral- ` 


ized by assuperior court, or revised at 


а time when another suit comes-up, 
this ‘history’ is final. Scholars may 


only comment on'the decision. They 
cannot contest. history’ as settled B by 
the court. 

< With.süch an intriguing out- 
come ahead, where does the special- 
ist (in this case the archaeologist”) find 
him/herself placed? Bits and pieces of 
material from a dig here or a scratch- 


. ing of the soil there, flaunted in semi- 


nars and popular writing as ‘proof’, 
fail tocountin courtif it transpires that 
thé circumstances of recovery (say, 
the digging was unauthorized) are sus- 
pect. However, technicalities are not 
the only points of interest, and even the 
scholar who sees him/herself as being 
true to the discipline, experiences a 
process of self-discovery. Anew con- 
sciousness emerges of the strengths 
and weaknesses of routine procedures 
of academic argument that are other- 
wise taken for granted. 


M... academics learn, over the 
years, how to counter uncomfortable 
questions or challenges to their inter- 
pretations. But when the debate moves 


` out of the orbit of scholarly journals, 


seminar rooms and the media, they 


cannot take the audience for granted, 
or assume that the starting assump- 


tions are known to all concerned. They 
are speaking neither to like-minded 
persons (‘our gang’, gathered here to 
cheer rather than to criticise), norto an 
adversary іп atelevision studio, nor to 
alot of young, uninformed minds ata 
university, from the superior position 


` 1. Itis, of course, possible that the court may 
“conclude that nothing decisive can emerge 
from the contrasting and contradictory testi- 


monies recorded. It may thereby dismiss the 
suit. 


2, The argument about a temple having been 
demolishedto make place forthe mosque, and 
theargumentthatthereis no such evidence, are 
both essentially archaeological in nature. 


of their academic rank. Instead, the 
debate has moved into the hearing of 
informed and critical, though non- 
specialist, legal minds whoseacademic 
status, assumed or bestowed by the 
peergroup or by society, is besides the 
point. It is the nature of the evidence 
produced before the court, the internal 
logic, and the validity of arguments 
that count. 


|. contrast to an academic confer- 
ence, acourt of law adjudicates a dis- 


‚рше so that expert witnesses face a ` 
novel, adversarial situation, war by 


other means. While no university 
seminar or workshop would presume 
to establish a conclusion to an existing 


‚ debate, orto decide who ‘wins’ or who 


‘loses’, court decisions are indeed 
conclusive and there are only limited 
grounds for appeal against them. And 
thus the rules of argumentation are 
different. Your rights and liabilities are 
theconcern ofthe court. Experienced 
lecturers may gounprepared to aclass 
or meeting and speak extempore to an 
audience whose questions can be side- 
stepped or overridden, but in court one 
is compelled to answer each question 
fully (and truthfully) without prevari- 
cation, on oath. 

It is a salutary lesson to be 
debarred the luxury of countering a 
(hostile) question with another ques- 
tion, an old trick of the seminar circuit 
and conference routine. Further, pre- 
cision of language becomes important 
as never before. Imagine the reaction 
of acourtif one were to pronounce that 
ashopping centre is a ‘space that com- 
bines hegemony with harmony and 
simultaneously displays the position- 


. ing of women as objects of know- 


ledge!’ Professional jargon about 
sections, foundation trenches, etc. has 
to be correctly and concisely defined, 
on demand. And you cannot get away 
with informing the non-specialist that 
ifhe does not understand your jargon, 
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the problem lies with him.? What is - 


more, there is no room forthe extended 
analogies or anecdotes that teachers 
use with great effect in their lectures as 
explanatory and discursive devices. In 
court, brevity is the soul not only of wit 
but of prudence. 


H... learned an expert wit- 
ness, it is the knowlédge, reputation, 


and skills of his advocate that matter. 


A witness will ordinarily present his 
case not in his own way, but one medi- 


ated by atrial lawyer, who will decide, 


what aspects shall be highlighted and 
how, and what needs to be relegated 
to the background in the building up 
of a case. The lawyer's is invariably 
the last word on the content of the 
deposition, not least because every 
word of it will be rigorously scruti- 
nized by opposing counsel during 
cross-examination. The trial lawyer is 
a ‘translator’ whoimbibes the wisdom 
- ofonediscipline andtransposes it into 
the language of another. If an archae- 


ologist should fail to understand this, | 


(s)he pays for it in the witness box. It 
- is the trial lawyer who develops the 
skill of not only assimilating the mate- 
rial of a discipline like history, but 
gauging its import. | 
To be effective, trial lawyers 
need to know the work and profes- 
sional backgrounds of the witnesses 
and to assess whether they have the 
authority to speak on a particular 
point. They need to be familiar with a 
field so as notto be swayed or intimi- 
dated by its jargon, and to instantly 
recognize inconsistencies in argu- 
ment. Further, they need to be able to 
assess the reliability of the evidence 
cited, and also be aware of changing 
views and approaches in a particular 
discipline. 


3. This is adefensive device that archaeologists 
resort to a little too frequently, in the presence 
of historians, geographers, and other social 
scientists. | 


Rewriting History 


For their part, scholars work in 
a social milieu. They interact in vari- 
ous personal ways with their col- 
leagues. Friendship, departmental 
affiliation and political conviction 
colour these interactions. In a book 
review one may refrain fromchalleng- 
ing a senior scholar; or, because of 
friendship, avoid pointing out an error 
across the conferencetable.A profes- 
sor may advise a student that he is not 
certain about a particular matter, but 
that, if Dr. X has dated a feature so, the 


.student may accept that dating for thé 


time being. Yet, it is quite another mat- 
terto announce, as acourt witness, that 
if Dr. X has said something, it must be 
correct—that is tantamountto stating, 
“Y is correct because X said so.’ Out- 


. side the academic circuit, then, un- 


thinking.and spontaneous loyalties 
carry the risk of projecting a disagree- 
ment over evidence and mode of rea- 
soning tothe level oftwo ‘camps’ pitted 
against each other. The bottom line is 
that certain findings of others may be 
accepted as working hypotheses, but 
scholars do have the responsibility of 
either going into such matters them- 
selves, or distinguishing clearly bet- 
ween their own findings and those 
(of others) that are taken on trust. The 
finer points of intellectual integrity 
thus unwittingly get exposed in Court. 


Wi. a scholar writes or reads a 


paper for the peer group, the param- 
eters are defined. The academic value 
of the paper, in fact, depends largely 
on how a problem has been cons- 
tructed or structured. But in the court- 
room the parameters are set by others. 
The scholar often has to do some quick 
adjustment to an unfamiliar — some- 
times incomprehensible — frame of 
reference. In the process, emphasis 
on a kind of positivism comes to the 
fore, so that the ‘primacy of primary 
sources’ takes pride of place. Let us 
consider how. | 


T. reinterpretation of material and 
the application of newly constructed 
theories to known material, are accept- 
able practices. In fact, dozens of his- 
tory and archaeology books cast in this 
mould are considered milestones in 


theirdisciplines. But when we need to - 


win friends and influence the organ- 
izers of the next international confer- 
ence, it may be inappropriate to ask a 
learned professor if he had read his 
Puranic sources on adeity in the origi- 
nal, or if he could explain the context 
in which a particular Sangam poem 
makes reference to sailing boats. 
Archaeologists avoid asking col- 
leagues whether they have themselves 
drawn the sections of their sites. And 
no archaeologist visiting the excava- 
tions of a colleague would be so tact- 
less as to drop a pebble down the side 
of a trench to check whether the sec- 
tionis vertical, much less go and sieve 
the dumps! And so, scholars do get 
away with conclusions that they have 
noright to make. mE 
Contrastthis with acourt proce- 
dure in which a witness emphasizes 


` the importance ofa newly-discovered 


inscription, and makes categorical 
statements about its evidential value. 
If it turns out (on questioning under 
oath) that (s)he has never made a sus- 


tained study of palaeography or San- 
- skrit, ahd is notacademically qualified 


to interpret the inscription, the out- 
come may only be acute discomfiture. 
Yet, in this context there is 
another kind of problem. The primacy 
of first-hand acquaintance with a site . 
ortrench may be repeatedly argued, to : 


‘imply that the only reliable testimony 


comes from ‘those who were there’ 

and excavated that particular site. It is 

admittedly a handicap not to have ` 
worked in a trench or seen a mosque · 
for yourself. But there are ways and 
ways of 'seeing for yourself'. Can a 
witness recall the location or dimen- 


` sions of certain features? Did (s)he. 


observe a certain detail? If not, of what 
use is that first-hand testimony? 


So surely no excavator of a 
site is granted the privilege of being 
the sole arbiter of its interpretation. If 
we were to push that logic too far, wé 
would have to make the absurd state- 
ment that Professor X has no right to 
publish abook on the megaliths ofthe 
southern Deccan, because he himself 
has dug no more that a dozen of them 
(they exist by the thousand). Third, in 
the history of Indian archaeology, 
some of the most stimulating work has 
been polemical in nature. It includes 
aradical critique of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey’s published results of field 
work in Kathiawad in the 1960s 
and the questioning of the published 
chronology of Kausambi (a key iron 
age site near Allahabad) on the basis 
of a re-analysis of the published sec- 
tion and stratigraphy, both critiques 
by scholars who themselves neverdid 
the original exploration, excavation, 
or section interpretation. 

The assumed superiority of the 
views of ‘one who was there’ need not 
stand for long in court. We cannot take 
positivist logic to extremes. After all, 
field archaeologists the world over 
know thatsite directors are often absent 
from their excavations at the time when 
crucial finds have been unearthed," and 
thus have not seen their stratigraphic 
context for themselves. (In archaeo- 
logy, the latter — house floor or pit, for 
instance —comprises acritical compo- 

. nentofthe data.) 

By the same token, if an archae- 
ologist went to a site days after an 
accidental discovery was made there, 
itis as good as not having ‘been there’ 

` — because the context has been lost. 


4. The Archaeological Survey of India has 
found it necessary to include a clause, in its per- 
mits forexcavation, specifying the maximum 
period a field director can spend away from his 
site whileexcavationis goingon. 


There is no professional to vouch for 
the precise find spot, only hearsay. It 
then follows that in court it is only 
universally established procedures 
of data recovery and data recording — 
basic issues, unfortunately often 
neglected in peer-group discussions — 
that stand up to questioning. This сап. 
force a welcome degree of awareness 
on one deposing in court. 

Material that is recovered by 
methods that subvert the basic princi- 
ples of data recovery, principles that 
apply wherever archaeology is prac- 
tised, does not count as evidence. Fur- 
ther, in the social sciences we adhere 
to the proposition that nothing is ever 
proved by us with finality, because 
we cannot replicate past situations 
by experiment. Yet social scientists 
also hold that any hypothesis can be 
refuted by exposing its internal incon- 
sistencies or its methodological and 
evidential inadequacies, or else 
when new finds come up that point to 
other conclusions. Thus chance finds 
can say only so much, as all serious 
students of archaeology willacknow- 
ledge. 


О... having to testify ina 
court would be bad news for-post- 
modernists in the habit of rushing to 
agree with their critics when things 
get hot for them at conferences. All 
academics have at one time or other 
preached to their students about chang- 
ing historical paradigms and shifts 
in starting assumptions, but it may be 
difficult to convince a court that both 
their own statement and a contesting 
statement by the opposing party are 
true. While doubt, probability, and 
reasonable inference are the obliga- 
tory ingredients of social science rea- 
soning, we need, in Andre Beteille’s 
words, ‘a disciplined as against a 
self-indulgent attitude towards facts.’ 
Essential as it is to point out that the 
Critical Edition of the Ramayana 


cannot be regarded as the urtext, it 
requires conviction and confidence 
to insist that a trench section can be 
drawn and read in only one way and 
that stratigraphic sequences do not 
admit of multiple views. 


Dus motivatedinterpretations 

are always literalist. Its practitioners 
are uncomfortable with concepts, 
abstractions and theory. They argue 
that an adversary may have substan- 
tial excavation experience, but none 
in ‘northern India’, and hence cannot 
be a reliable witness on the strati- 
graphy of a site in the Gangetic 
belt. They do not think in terms of 
methodology, leave alone universa! 
methodological principles. Surely 
the methodology underlying arch- 
aeological data recovery is neither 
geographically circumscribed nor 
culturally embedded! 

Again, itis aliteral approach that 
holds that the place where a particu- 
lar ruler’s inscription has been found 
can be no other than one where that 
ruler organized construction activity 
— literal, because no question is asked 
about other reasons why that inscrip- 
tion could have been left or placed 
there in the past. Itis like arguing, ‘the 
book lies on this table; the book is 
mine; therefore this table is mine.’ The 
legal process, instead, stresses the 
importance of ‘chains’ and ‘links’ bet- 


- ween disparate pieces of circumstan- 


_tialevidence. 

_ Aside from vulgarizing the con- 
ceptof proof, reactionary projects also 
resort to wholesale disregard of aca- 
demic traditions (such as historical 
linguistics in the case of the Aryan 
problem) and wishing away of trea- 
tises that refute their theories. At aca- 
demic conferences, speakers with 
greater influence tend to receive a 
closer hearing than others do. But the 
legal systemisalevelling one. Imbued 
as court proceedings are with solem- 
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nity, discipline andacertainetiquette, 
courts, in their attempts to give equal 
opportunity to both sides, can be those 
institutions in which positions incon- 


venient to those in power can be 


expounded. 

: We suggest that the biggest 
casualty of the court experience is the 
prppensity ofthe mystifiers, revisers, 
' and repressors of the truth to assume 
the ignorance of non-specialists and to 
believe that they can thereby get away 
with fabrications. It has become a 
habit fora few with lung power and 
political patrons in the highest quar- 
_ ters to cutcorners and to dumb down. 
Sweeping claims about the discovery 
of ‘incontrovertible proof’ have been 
endlessly repeated, almost as a habit. 
To those ensconced in authoritarian 
situations it must come as a shock to 
find their categoric statements being 
questioned down the line in court. 

As for mainstream practitioners, 
we hope that university departments 
raise an awareness amongst students 
about the misuse of the concept of 
proof, and the dangers of taking ref- 
uge inan assumed mystique. It would 
not do any harm to the cause of pro- 
fessional history/archaeology for 
academics to laugh at the tricks of their 
trade. And we can press afresh for a 
genuinely liberal spirit starting with 
self-censorship on what people see 
as 'cronyism' and a greater openness 
to criticism—in academia. 

Once an academic controversy 
is taken through the portals of a court, 
it stands withdrawn from the peri- 
meters and constructs of the concerned 
academic disciplines and is placed 
squarely in the domain of law for its 
resolution. In that event, evidentiary 
proof of facts comes to be differently 
construed. Experts may think they 
have the last word, but it is the court 
that will sift the documentary evi- 
dence as well as the expert opinions. 
Thus it is really the court that has the 
last word on the last word. 
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Hindutva and 
its ‘mhystory’ 


PRADIP KUMAR DATTA 


THE relationship between Hindutva 
and history has generated intense 
debate among anti-communalists for 
over a decade now. The ball was set 
rolling by a booklet issued by the Cen- 
tre for Historical Studies, JNU in 1989 
entitled “The Political Abuses of His- 
tory: Babri Masjid/Ramjanmabhumi 
Dispute’. It carefully marshalled evi- 
dence to question the Hindutva claim 
that Ram was an actual individual who . 
had been born where the Babri Masjid 
stood. 

Interestingly, the pamphlet pro- 
voked much criticism from anti- 


communalists who were also anti- 


secularist, includin g scholars suchas 
Veena Das and Ashis Nandy: They 
thought that to contest Hindutva 
claims on the basis of evidence not 
only missed Hindutva's point that it 
was a matter of belief, but worse, that 


secularists collaborated with the basic 


assumptions of Hindutva using the cri- 
teria that facts involved devaluation, 
indeed suppression, of local beliefs 
and myths in favour of homogenized 


worldviews that the state normally 


propagated. ; 
Inastimulating article wherethe 
animus against secular historians out- 
weighs objections against Hindutva, 
Ashis Nandy claims that the former 
seek to colonise conceptions of the 
past by trying to know it in its compre- 
hensive factuality (as opposed to myth - 
which only remembers the moral 
stories about the past) and suggests 


a complicity with Hindutva ideò- 
logues who, according to him, only 
object to secular history for not being 
‘adequately scientific’! . 


uU. Nandy's under- 
standing of Hindutva's history bears 
| the marks of casual polemic. It seems 
to me that this is not just a problem 
with the essay, but with the nature of 
the debate itself which has been 
framed around the evils of secularism 
` or history (most often both) and the 
virtues of myth and memory, and vice 
versa. The consequence ofthe intense 
exchanges between anti-communal- 
ists is that Hindutva's history tends 
to simply provide the occasion for 
the debate and is itself left largely 
unspecified. A part of the problem is 
that Hindutva ideologues have only 
now begun to specify their principles 
of history, faced as they are with pub- 
lic condemnation of their suppression 
of school textbooks and volumes of the 
ICHR project on the nationalist move- 
ment entitled "Towards Freedom’. 
| One such cogent definition of 
Hindutva history has come from 
‚ К.К. Malkani, a leading Hindutva 
ideologue, who advocates a synthe- 
tic principle. Replying to the charge 
that the HRD ministry is promoting 
myths in the name of history, Malkani 
declares, “Тһе fact is that there is often 
тоге history in myths and more myth 
in-history.'? The interpenetrating 
notion of myth and history requires a 


new term to indicate its novel particu- 


larity. The one I will use here is ‘mhy- 
story’. Е | 

A. form of knowledge which 
combines such disparate methods 


1. Ashis Nandy. 'History's Forgotten Dou- 


bles’, History and Theory, No. 34, 1995. See . 


also my criticisms of Veena Das in Carving 
Blocs: Communal Ideology in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Bengal, Delhi, 1999. : 


2. K.R- Malkani, ‘History and Nationalism’, 
The Statesman, 23 December 2001. 


. can possess few internal principles of 


its own that would give it coherence. 
Indeed, its principles are derived from 
an external and transcendental source 
which is that of nationalism. Malkani 
states in his triumphalist conclusion 
that a ‘good history’ is one that can 


produce a ‘healthy nation’, while cri-. 


tical historians are guilty of ‘self- 
abuse’. The past is simply a resource 
to builda positive (the opposite of self- 
abuse) self-image for Hindus. This 
involves twoelements. The first is that 
the hypothetical nature of historical 
evidence is replaced by assertions. In 
his definitive work on Hindu nation- 
alism, Golwalkar says clearly that the 
‘tentative value’ of hypotheses regard- 
ing the Aryan invasion theory must be 
rejected by the certitude that “we Hin- 


` dus came into the land from nowhere, 


but are indigenous children of the 
soil... from time immemorial.’? 

The second and complementary 
element is that of willed forgetting. 
Any detail that disturbs the positive 


self-image of Hindus must be jetti- 


soned. Malkani concedes that some 
people may have eaten beef in ancient 


` India and low castes always have, but. 


asserts that its mention in textbooks 
is an act of ‘ridiculing Indian regard 
forthe cow.’ 


|. its mixture of fact and fiction with 
the latter as the dominant genre (which, 
as Malkani’s example about beef indi- 
cates, the need for certitudes would 
logically require), inthe subordination 
of the past to the authority of present 
beliefs and the modern idea of con- 
scious forgetting that myth-making 
needs inorder to repress the variety and 


- often contradictory welter of details, 
Hindutva is clearly intimate with the ` 


structures of myth. Except for the 
presence of two important elements. 


3. M.S. Golwalkar, We or our Nationhood 
Defined, Nagpur, 1945; first published 1939, 
p. 12. 
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The first is that it does not sub- 
scribe to the culture of myths. Myths 
require aculture which allows them to 
offer different meanings to separate 
communities; a capacious narrative 
structure that permits key narrative 
points and motifs to be changed and 
reorientations made. It is to such a 
culture that the Ramayan belongs by 
virtue of the diverse versions it has 
spawned (as shown in Paula Richman's 
book Many Ramayans). Hindutva's 
intolerance for this culture has been 
firmly demonstrated by their storming 


of the Sahmat exhibition ‘Hum Sab 


Ayodhya’ and of M.F. Husain’s picto- 
rial interpretation of Saraswati. The 
other feature that militates against 
Hindutva’s commitment to myth is its 
valorisation of facts. | 


Hsr attachmentto facticity 
is apparent in Malkani’s rhetoric and 
in its animosity to the work of secular 
historians; alsoinattempts such as the 
one recently made that used compu- 
ter simulation technology to virtualise 
Harappan seals and pass it off as 
evidence of a continuity between the 
Indus Valley and Vedic civilizations. ' 
The most important among these 
attempts at conjuring up facts is the 
Ramjanmabhumi agitation itself, 
which is to make a belief in the past, 
i.e. that Ram existed and was born іп 
Ayodhya, materialize into a tangible 
and actual fact by building atemple at 
aspecific spot. ; 
This enterprise can have sophis- 
ticated versions. For instance Golwal- 
kar (notwithstanding his rejection of 
hypotheses in a later context) cites . 
unnamed Orientalist scholars to say. 
thatthe Bhagavadgita was composed : 
1500-2000 years before Buddha who 
lived in 600 B.C. This means that the 


-Mahabharat was composed 4500- 


5000 years ago. Since the Bhagavad- | 
gita reveals a highly developed and 


complex civilization which musthave 
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taken centuries to evolve (he refersto 
2000 yearsthat Christianity has taken 
to achieve its present level of civiliza- 
tion which is still incomparably lower 
than that of the ‘superb social structure 

` sung in that immortal song’), it fol- 
lows that Hindus have been in ‘undis- 
turbed possession’ of this land for 
8000- 10,000 years.* 


us bombards the reader 
with a wide range of methods with 
diverse assumptions —the equation of 
the normative with the actual in the 
way he looks at the Gita, the cross ref- 
erences to scholars, the comparisons 
with other civilizations — all of which 
are in turn used to make a step by step 
deduction of dates that finally snow- 
balls into a grand and fantastic asser- 
tion. The deductive. process has no 
internal coherence and is not meant to 
have, forits real purpose is rhetorical, 
which is to persuade the reader thatthe 
hoariness of the past is being actually 
established. А р 
Admittedly theseare fascinating 
improvisations that reveal how 
mythic structures can be opportunis- 
tically made to draw upon and include 
apparently verifiableevidence. Never- 
theless what is more interesting is 
the extent of Hindutva's dependence 
on facts to produce plausibility for 
itself and others,? despite their com- 
mitment to ‘sentiment’ and belief. 
-The roots of this may lie in the defen- 
sive strategy begun in the | 9th century 
to prove India had an actual and 
glorious history by interpreting narra- 
tive metaphors of the epics and pura- 
nas as revealing the ability of Indians 
to fly, make nuclear weaponry and’ 
soon. 


4. Ibid. p. 10. 

5. See forinstance Koenrad Elst's painstaking 
criticism of the factual basis of the JNU book- 
let in his Ram Janmabhoomi vs Babri Masjid: 


a case study in Hindu Muslim conflict, New 
Delhi. 1990, 
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But Hindutva's project has out- 
grown that discourse. It uses facts to 


- tap the plausibility that is often given 
by popular common sense to histori- 


ans: that they tell the stable, actual 
truth about how things really were in 
the past. Historical facts are often 
seen — and this is borne out by num- 
bers of popular histories and text- 
books — as being unproblematically 
equal to reality itself. Clearly, for 
Hindutva, facts are very important for 
it reinforces the belief that the past 
was actually glorious and that Hindus 
today have a continuous connection 
with it. There is also another, con- 
nected reason for stressing the impor- 
tance of historical facts and that has to 
do with the desire for actualizing it in 
the present. I will deal with this in the 
nextsection.: | 


Т. case of mhystory suggests that 
mythic structures, once isolated and 
homogenized, are more amenable to 
instrumentalisation because they are 
signs of belief and can therefore be 
controlled by it. They also possess a 
flexibility that can confidently mobi- 
lise historical details and the assump- 
tions of actuality they carry with them. 
This flexibility iscrucial for Hindutva 
for it is engaged in a larger project of 
producing a Hindu national identity 
that needs to deploy the past in the 
present. А 

Hindutva's projectcan be fruit- 
fully understood by situating itagainst 
the insights of Charles Taylor who, in 
a pathbreaking article, defined the 
politics of identity as based on the 
need for recognition. A community, 
like a person, needs to be recognized 
as possessing merit and vaiue by those 
outside it. Dental of this recognition, 
inferiorisation of the community by 
others damages and may even distort 
its self. 

It is not my purpose here to 
recount the rich line of Taylor’s argu- 


ment, but I wish to use this funda- 
mental insight of Taylor to define the 
utterly contrary project of Hindutva. 
Taylor’s model valorizes the others’ 
recognition and seeks to redress ine- 
quities in the relationship between the 
self and the other. Hindutva, on the 
other hand, is committed to the project 
of self-recognition. It is interested in 
how Hindus regard themselves rather 
than how they are looked at by others. 
Together with this is a privileging of 
the self in relationship to others. Fol- 
lowing from this it is interested in pro- 
ducing unequal relationships with 
others rather than removing them. 


F. Hindutva the self is the Hindu 
natioń. There are no divisions or 
contradictions in this self nor is there 
any space in it for the idea of the indi- 
vidual or interior self. The reiterations 
of ‘common’ inthe following citation 
from Golwalkar where he defines 
the Hindu nation in terms of race is an 
index of the impossibly compact 
degree of homogenization that it 
demands: ‘Living inthis country since 
prehistoric times is the ancient Race 
—the Hindu Race, united together by 
common traditions, by memories of 
common glory and disaster, by simi- 
lar historical, political, social, reli- 
gious and other experiences, living 
under the same influences, and evolv- 
ing acommon culture...'? and so on. 
This is a self that is present in the.cul- 
ture of the country, it does not need to 
be created or joined together. Instead 
it needs to be recognized by the bear- 
ers of the self, setting in motion a pro- 
cess that will make the country realise 
its essentially Hindu character. 

This process of recognition is 
referred to as ‘jagaran’ or *jagrup', 


6. Charles Taylor, “The Politics of Recogni- 
tion’, inAmy Gutman (ed.). Multiculturalism: 
Examining the Politics of Recognition, New 
Jersey, 1994. 


7. opcit.. Golwalkar, р. 45. 
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: words that indicate the idea of awak- 


eningthatis associated witha resump- 
tion of potency. Pride is crucial to this 
awakening, for it is the loss of pride in 
ones Hinduness as a consequence of 
Muslim and British invasions, espe- 
cially colonial indoctrination (result- 
ing in secularism of course!).that has 
obscured the self from the recognition 
that they possess the land. Golwalkar 
declares that Hindus must realize that 
they are the ‘indigenous children of 
the soil [and hence] natural masters 
of the country’.® The process of self- 
recognition for Hindutva involves a 
sense of mastery over the space of the 
country itself. 


A be inferred, Hindutva's 


self-recognition is not a gentle pro- 


cess of spreading beliefs. It involves 
a political project which seeks to 
mobilize cultural resources to pro- 
duce this recognition forevery Hindu. 


What this means primarily is that the ` 
- space of the country is filled with 


signs of Hindutva. Visual signs that 
accompany everyday objects and can 
therefore smüggle themselves into 
everyday practices (such as driving 


‘vehicles with stickers of ‘om’ for 


others to follow on the road), media 
technologies that are stamped by 
Hindu associations (cassettes, videos), 
textual material (textbooks) and so on 
are meant to produce a sense that the 
Hindu nation lives ineveryday life. 

It is here that historical refer- 
ences become important. They offer 
a sense of timeless continuity in the 


everyday life of the Hindu nation. The. 


Hindu self is not to know of changes 
and differences with what it may have 
been. Hindutva demands that not only 
will there be a self-awareness of 
commonality across the diversity of 
spaces that make up the country, but 
also with the past. Monumental signs 


8. Ibid. p. 16. 


of the past such as Ramjanmabhumi , 


mandir (along with other mandirs that 
areto be 'restored' from Muslimown- 
ership, architectural projects, names 
of public places and so on), ritual occa- 
sions such as Ram kathas, jagaran 
sessions where ancient texts are rekin- 
dled are meant to enter into a network 
of cross-references with the carefully 
selected details of history textbooks 
that reiteratively signal the glory of 
ancient India and the pride of belong- 
ing to it. 


м 


E do actually bringing the 
past into the present (by building tem- 


. ples, cleansing secularist influences in 
textbooks), there is a deeper pride in 


the agency of the present for being 
able to reanimate the past in the 


present. The present with its projects - 
‘and efforts controls the past and makes 


it a part of itself. It is this sense of 
power over the past that was articu- 
lated by Naipaul in a 1993 interview 
where, referring to the ‘demolition of 
the Babri Masjid, he declared, ‘Today 
it seems to me that Indians are becom- 


‘ing alive to their history. This has not 


happened in the past.’? It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that 
Golwalkar does not envy the golden 
age for, he says, in affluence life is 
routine, whereas it is only ‘adverse 
circumstances’ (which is clearly the 
present) that provide an ‘opportunity 
to put forth the best in us.’!°-The 


-ancient past, however golden, is pas- 
Sive; it is the present that is active 


and the real source of glory. 

The conjuration of the ancient 
Hindu past is not simply meant to pro- 
vide a ‘feel-good’ impulse. Hindutva 
demands that the signs of Hindu self- 
recognition must replace those of 
other religions, belief systems and cul- 


9. V.S.Náipaul interviewed by Dileep 
Padgaonkar. Times of India, 18 July 1993. 


10. Prologue, Golwalkar, op cit. 


tures that see themselves as possess- 
ing equal claimto putting their imprint 
onthe everyday Life of the nation. The 
perniciousness апа violence of this 
project may be understood if we соп-. 
trast it with the renaming of streets, 
monuments and so on after the depar- 
ture of the British. In this instance 


‘there were no residents who could be 


related to the erased signs. 

For Hindutva, on the other hand, 
itis the signs of the living who can lay 
claim to be equally a part of the nation, 


‘that are sought to be erased or subor- . 


dinated. The lives of others such as 
Muslim, Christians, secularists, so- 
cialists and so on are sought to be. 
controlled through the signs of their 
difference. Thus the Ramjanmabhumi 
issue was the trigger fora larger attempt | 
at the subordination of. Muslims 


‘through the demolition of the Babri 


Masjid. This is an enterprise that nec- 
essarily involves their physical subor- 
dination, indeed the conversion of 
living people into signs and objects 
that can be burnt, raped, stabbed and 
erased by bureaucratic fiats (such as 
the ones that have recently removed 
refugee camps in Gujarat). 


M... is crucial to this project 
for it collaborates in motivating and 
justifying it. Hindutva’s narrative of 
the past revolves around two basic ele- 
ments: the glory of ancient India and 
the humiliation and oppression of 
Hindus in the medieval and colonial 
periods. The project for self-recogni- 
tion draws on both. By reanimating 
the past a continuity is established 
with ancient glories, while the very 
process of establishing the visible and 
tangible supremacy of Hindu signs 
over the land undoes the humiliation 
of the later periods. The present not 
only resurrects history, italso sheds its 
burdens. In other words, by bringing 
the past into a synchronous relation- | 
ship with the present, Hindutva man- : 
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ages to allegorise the present in terms 
of the past. Each Muslim/Christian/ 
secularist/leftist/anti-Hindutva is a 
sign of the unnatural period of humi- 
liation and each act of their subordi- 
nation represents a step towards 
reanimating the connection with the 
primordial ancientness of the Hindu 
past and through it, to arrive at the 
belief that they are the nation while 
others may at best be a part of it. This 
means that the nation no longer 
comprises of equal citizens. It has 
(superior) Hindus and (subordinate) 
others. Mhystory justifies a norma- 
tive reconceptualisation of the nation 
in terms of internal distinctions and 
hierarchies. 


jm is no doubt that mhystory 


' poses a challenge — separately and 


jointly —to believers and practitioners 
ofboth myth and history. Being a his- 
torian I cannot presume to discuss 
the ways in which myth can be disen- 
tangled from its complicities with 
Hindutva. Nor can I elaborate here 
on what may be doneto snap history's 
ties to mhystory. Nevertheless I would 
like to dwell on the need to rethink an 
important historical attitude. 


Thisconcerns therelationship of 


history with the production of contem- 
porary identity. Itisa wellestablished 
truth that the self requires a past for 
its recognition —both to tell itself and 
others. Historians in ourcountry have 


-provided recognition to a fledgling 


nation by dwelling on the history of 
nationalism. Historical research, work- 
ing with secularist, multi-culturalist, 
politicized assumptions, may have 
complicated the notion of ahomoge- 
neous nation, but the nation neverthe- 
less remained the reference point and 
touchstone of historical research.!! In 


1 


“11, See Sumit Sarkar’s observations in Beyond 


Nationalist Frames, New Delhi, 2002 on this 
subject. I have greatly benefited from his more 
elaborate talk on the same subject entitled 
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this deep sense history has always 


-been a handmaiden of present needs 


in our country. And it is precisely this 
assumption that Hindutva has worked 
upon and made more attractively radi- 
cal by seeking to install the past as a 
tangible part ofthe present. 


l. its stead, it seems to me, there is a 
needtoorienthistorical practice by the ` 
idea that the past is radically different. 

The historian needs to research her - 
material with the excitement of jour- . 
neyinginto anothercountry withouta ` 
return ticket to the point of departure. 
This attitude is crucial ifthe presentis . 
по to become a point of authoritarian 
control. For the dice is always loaded 
in favour of the present: the point of 
departure into history (the historian and 
her material) and its return (the manu- 
script) cannot but be located in the 
present. The latter constantly informs 
the horizons of the past. But the hori- 


` zon must remain as it is, a distant pros- 


pect and not become a travel chart, far 
less aroute. 

‘If present needs demand that the 
past be oriented by it, then what we 
will (and already) have is a control 
centric history, the problems of which 
are only too harshly visible in mhy- 
story. On the other hand, the imagin- 
ing of historical research as a journey 
can make the past confront the present 
with new possibilities and insights and 
make itaware of its limits. It may even. 
generate fresh envisionings of the 
future. For instance, it may evenmake ` 
us more conscious of the boundaries 
of our identities and sensitise us to the 
compulsions of others who make. 
theirs. Most of all the past needs to 
make the present unfamiliar to itself. 
History must acquire the power to sur- 
prise the present with its differences. 


‘Rethinking Modern Indian history: the limits 
of nationalist frames’, delivered at the India 
International Centre, New Delhi, February 
2002. 


Peace with the past. 


KRISHNA KUMAR 


THE most obvious thing about the 
„pastis that it is past. No remarkable 
wisdom is required to notice this, yet 
‚ it is difficult — especially in modern, 


- literate societies — to overcome the 


temptation to live in the past. The cons- 
. truction and institutionalization of a 
national memory of the past necessar- 
ily implies imparting to the past a 
chronic half-life. Modern systems of 
mass education serve as a prime instru- 
ment of this process, and itdepends on 
_ the quality of a system of education 
what kind of half-life the past will have 
` еаКу orself-contained? A leaky half- 
life suggests the availability of the past 
as aresource for evoking passions and 
nostalgia. In the metaphor of radioac- 
tive waste amusing, ‘self-contained’ 
knowledge of the past would mean that 
itis accompanied by the awareness that 
the pastis past. 

My recently siblighed study 
(Prejudice and Pride, Penguin Books) 
of school textbooks used forthe teach- 
ing of history in contemporary India 


and Pakistan shows that both coun- 
tries transmit the knowledge of the 
past in a highly ‘leaky’ manner. This 
finding can hardly surprise anyone, 
given the backward and inefficient 
systems of education both India and 
Pakistan have, and also in view of the 
low priority they attach to the school- 
level teaching of social sciences in 
general, and history in particular. 

In both systems of education, the 
teaching of history is perceived prima- 
rily as a means of citizenship-training 
for nation-building. Although this 
perception is not unique to India and 


Pakistan, the extent to which it influ- 


encesthe pedagogy of social sciences. 
especially history, is quite remarkable; 
in the sense that the nation-building 
role of history leaves no room what- 
soever for pedagogic objectives, such 
as inculcating curiosity about the past 
and imparting intellectual skills to 
make sense of it. The pedagogic pov- 
erty of Indian and Pakistani textbooks 
becomes all the more influential, 
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given the dominant role and recall- 
oriented character of the examination 


system and its linkages with the pre- - 


scribedtextbook. 

My clubbing of India and Paki- 
stan in the preceding paragraph must 
have hurt many readers, and I can fully 
empathize with them. As educated 
Indians, we have all been socialized to 
perceive the creation of Pakistan as 
an act of betrayal and narrowminded- 


ness; and now, more than half a cen-' 


. tury after that act was accomplished, 
we are led to believe that Pakistan is 

-a failed state. While comparing our- 
selves to Pakistan, we take pride in 
having survived sofaras a democracy, 

" andespecially asasecular democracy. 

- These assumed points of our superi- 

` огу are grounded in the contours of 
ourknowledge of history, particularly 
our knowledge of Partition and the 
decade preceding it. 


S. textbooks offer us a valu- 
able means of analysing this common 
knowledge, bits and pieces of which 
are dispersed by the Indian and the 
Pakistani systems of education within 


. . their respective territories. My study 


ofasample ofthese textbooks reveals 


that they socialize children into the - 


ideological perspectives of two mas- 
ternarratives. The clashing structures 
of the two master narratives explains 
why Indiaand Pakistan perceive them- 
selves as irreconcilable national pro- 
jects, though they have been around as 
separate nation states for more than 
fifty yearsnow. 

The Indian master narrative is 
structured around the idea that secular 
nationalism and communalism were 
historically alien to each other, and that 


the former is politically and morally: 


superior. In the binary that Indian 
textbooks use to narrate the story of 
independence, secular nationalism 
symbolizes an accommodative, ration- 
ally organized vision of social transfor- 
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mation, while communalism symbol- 
izes regressive social forces seeking 
sustenance from primordial sources of 


‘inspiration, including religion. 


The Pakistani master narrative 
denies that. India’s independence 


struggle was secular. At the heart of . 


this narrative lies the two-nation 


theory which claims that the urge to. 


create Pakistan arose out of certain 
irreconcilable differences between 
Hindus and Muslims. The Indian nar- 
rative, of course, denies the validity of 


this theory, and by doing so, it disap- - 


proves of Pakistan, imbuing its exist- 
ence as the signifier of a regressive, 


divisive tendency — with suspicion. 


| T. structural features of the two 
master narratives Í have outlined , 


above impose severe pedagogic res- 
trictions on them. These restrictions 
pertain to what the narratives can 
include as relevant historical facts 
or happenings and also, to how the 
course of the happenings selected 
for mention or emphasis should be 
placed. These are among the features 
or symptoms which enable us to ana- 
lyse the two master narratives іп a 
comparative manner. 

. For instance, the secular/com- 
munal binary which the Indian school 
histories use to tell the story of free- 
doim does not allow them to acknow- 
ledge that there were organizational 
and social overlaps between the two 
ideologies. That Hindu communalism 
had a substantial presence in the Gon- 
gress, and that it exercised great influ- 
ence on the political and cultural ethos 
of the thirties remain unmentionable 
for many Indian textbook writers, and 
those who mention them do notattach 


‚ any crucial significance to these facts. 


Apparently, any emphasis on Hindu 
communalism, especially on its role 
within the Congress, would spoil the 
neatness of the secular/communal 
binary which gives the Indian master 


narrative a basic structure and also a 
moral overtone. 
A simplistic separation of the 


: secular from the communal outlook 


also affects the school historian's abi- 
lity to use biography — an important 
aspect of the learning of history dur- 
ing childhood — in'a purposive and 
credible manner. All eminent leaders 
of the freedom struggle end up becom- 
ing examples of a homogeneous bag - 
of-values. History textbooks fail to 
show why, for example, Tilak, 
Gokhale, Lajpat Rai, Bose, Nehru and 


: Gandhi must be regarded as distinct 


personalities and political figures. An 


- undifferentiating label of greatness 


that these and others carry defeats 


. any largerintellectual purpose that the 


inclusion of history in the’school syl- > 
labus might serve. The much avowed 


‘inspirational role of history becomes a 


mere shell when any analytical details 
that might helpchildren perceive great 
personalities as leaders engaged in a 
political struggle, are withdrawn. 


Н... turns into a brochure, and 


` the personalities involved in it become ` 


cardboard figures juggled around in 
the theatre of significant events; This 
applies to Gandhi and Jinnah in both 
Indian and Pakistani textbooks, 'espe- 
cially towards the closing scenes of 
theirrespectivenarratives. Some lives 
are sliced into two halves, one accept- 
able to the Indian textbook writers, 
and the other to their Pakistani coun- 
terparts—the fate of Syed Ahmad Khan 
and Iqbal. 

Basically, both countries treat 
the history ofthe freedom struggle'as 
a moral tale. The Indian version high- 
lights the triumph of secular national- 
ism, and the Pakistani version shows 
how.a cultural vision was realised 
despite gigantic political obstacles. 
Neither version has the capacity to 
accommodate complexities and ambi- 
guities. The Indian version virtually 


forgets about Muslim politics after the 
hopes born during the short Congress- 
League collaboration over Khilafat 


had died. Here onwards, the narrative | 


must avoid the news of all but pro- 
Congress Muslims; that is why the 
Nehru Report, the meagre participa- 
tionof Muslims incivil disobedience, 
the discord over basic education dur- 
ing the late 1930$, and the Lahore 
_ Resolution are glossed over... . 


-Thé Pakistani textbooks give the - 


Nehru Reporta key place inthe story 
they present; even the most compres- 
- Sed accounts find room for Jinnah's 
fourteen points. The controversy sür- 


rounding Gandhi's proposal for basic · 


education also gets elaborate atten- 
tion. But then, the brush with which 
both these matters are portrayedi istoo 
thick to do justice to the ideological 


struggle that existed within the Con- - 


gress. Ignoring Hindu revivalist influ- 
ence on the Congress enables the 


Pakistani school historian to.target 


_ the Congress more purposefully. = in 
terms of the-larger orbit of meaning 


| which Pakistan's young citizens are- ` 


supposed to inhabit psychologically — 
by calling it a Hindu organization 
committed to establishing Hindu Raj 
in India. 


‹ О. course one can appreciate why 
the Indian narrative pays little atten- 


tion to the course of post- 1920s Mus- ' 
lim politics. The obvious reason is that - 


the sub-plot of Muslim politics now 
onwards belongs tothe story of Paki- 
stan's freedom, not India's. However, 
ourappreciation ofthis simple nation- 


alistic logic should not blind us to the - 


pedagogic and, equally significantly, 


the political cost of the school histo- 


rian's decision. · 

The pedagogic cost is that the 
1940s must come as a surprise. With- 
out the background of the social and 
political alienation of the Muslim 
landed elite and the intelligentsia of 


the northern plains, the student càn 


hardly make sense ofthe sudden emer- 


gence ofthe Muslim League asa pow- 
erful actor in the early 1940s. Not 
surprisingly, the Indian narrative is 
extremely. reluctant to go into the 
details of any event following Quit 
India: "Textbooks j jump from one men- 
tiorto the next, rushing: towards Pai- . 
tition which, from the point of view of. : 


.. фе young student, begs foran expla- 
nation more substantial than what. ` 
the British-Muslim ш theory’ 


can provide. 
x 


T. subjectivity of millions, as 


shaped by the socialization inherent 
in the fable of freedom, sustains the - 
South Asian geopolitical order. By: 


depriving children of any rational 
means to comprehend the overlap bet- 


ween secular and communal nation- 
` alisms, the Indian narrative of the 


national movement socializes the 
young to perceive Pakistan as an ille- 
gitimate achievement. The rival per- 


suasion, to which the Pakistani ` 


narrative is dedicated — both as a mat- 
ter of educational policy and the struc- 
ture of the story — is to see India as a 
Hindu nation. The denial of India’s 


claim to being a secular state is céntral ` 
. tothe ‘Pakistan Ideology’ that school 


textbooks are supposed to.uphold 
and disséminate. It requires either 


‘complete avoidance or, in the case of 


steadier accounts, serious downplay- 
ing of any events and personalities 
marking the spirit of secular national- 
ism which opposed Partition on moral 
grounds though it could not stop it 
from becoming a political reality. 
Between 1857 and 1947, we 
can find episodes where the two nar- 


ratives converge and others where’ 
they diverge. In Partition, we find’ 


symptoms of both kinds. The two nar- 
ratives come remarkably close in the 
cursory manner in which they deal 
with the violence associated with Par- 


`. tition. The horror and suffering that 


millions of ordinary men and women 
faced receive no more than a few lines 
of cold recording in most Indian and 
Pakistani textbooks. However, the 
treatment of Partition as apolitical 
event is completely differént in the 
- two narratives. For the Indian text- 
book writers, it was a'terrible tragedy 
that marred the glory of independence. 
For the Pakistani textbook writers, it 
wasastunning achievement, marking : 
an escape for the Muslims from the 
'impendingHinduRaj. ^ ` 
By giving Partition the status of 


‘а great political — and not just human 


— tragedy, the Indian narrative fuses 


the secular and the communal per- 
spectives which had so far stayed 


altogether separate from each other. 
Partition evokes an irreparable sense 


- of national loss and victimhood in 


both progressive and conservative 
varieties of school historiography. The - 
division of India becomes a memory 
that Indians must forever regret. 


|. turn, the Muslims who share the 
blame for this act with the British in 
divided India's national record. müsst. 
continue to serve as a stereotype: Of 
betrayers. No wonder, the word Ракі. 
stan’ isusedasthe name ofa tendency 


їп cinema and literature; and in every 


recurrence of communal violence, the 
memory ofthe creation of Pakistan is 
inevitably invoKed. It is also not sur- 
prising that when a visitor from Paki- 
stan talks about peace, substantial : 
parts of thé audience slip into the fan- 
tasy of a future when the two nations 
will be reunited. The visitor is mysti- 
fied to think why his learned Indian 
listeners don't realise that reuniting 
with India will mean death for Paki- 


Stan and its struggle to establish a 


separate national identity. | 
The Pakistani portrayal of Par- 
tition as a political event also suffers 


-fromasense of irony. The uncertainty 
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andanguish that Jinriah wentthrough 
atthe time of Partition cannot be rep- 
resented, for it would diminish the 
superhuman image school textbooks 
give him. Textbook writers also find 
it hard to reconcile the idea that Paki- 
stan was a vision preordained by des- 
tiny, with the role of manoeuvre in its 
actual birth. The Pakistani master nar- 


rative alludes to thé two-nation theory - 
soon after its coverage of the 1857 


revolt, citing Syed Ahmad Khan as its 
earliest proponent. By the time the 
narrative reaches the early 1940s, it 
has already used the theory afew times 
toconvey adsense of inevitability about 
the eventual creation of Pakistan. 


3 S. strongly and repeatedly doesthe 
narrative, in most textbook versions, 
refer to Pakistan as a goal recognized 
from the beginning of the-freedom 
struggle, that the only curiosity it can 
satisfy in the final episode is about 
how the goal was ultimately atiained. 
Yet, when it comes, the final episode 
conveys the message that Pakistan 
was the outcome of Hindu intransi- 
gence expressed in the unaccommo- 
dative attitude of the Congress. 

For Indian children, not just the 
narrative of the freedomstruggle, but 
history itself comes to anend with Par- 
tition and independence. As a cons- 
tituent of social studies, and later on 


as a subject in its own right, history . 


runs out of contentin 1947, except ог 
some of the events associated with 
independence, such as Gandhi's 
assassination, making of the Consti- 
tution and the beginning of Five-year 
plans. What has happened in the last 
55 years may filter through the mea- 
sly civics syllabus, popular cinema 
and television; history as formally 
constituted knowledge of the past 
does not cover it. 
Partition remains the last major 
event to have 'occurred' in India's 
long history, and as such it can be ex- 
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pected to maintain in the child's mind 
an evocative freshness — both as an 
itemsignifyingtheend ofthe freedom 
struggle and as a factor of children's 
socialization into a political legacy. 
Pakistan is a part of that legacy. and it 
is ahighly significant political fact of 
contemporary South Asia that the last 
news Indian children get of Pakistan 
in the course of their institutionalized 


education is about its birth. For any: 
‚ more.recent news they must depend 


on sources like Border and Ghaddar. 


For Pakistani textbooks, Parti-: 


tion marks neither an ending nor adis- 
continuity, and the narrative smoothly 
moves on. In the post-independence 
history of Pakistan, India figures quite 


often—inthe stories of wars,inthecon- - 


text of Kashmir, or simply as a Hindu 


neighbour. Not just the teaching of his- 


tory, the entire curriculum is embedded 
in a masculine, war-oriented and anti- 
Hindu ideal of the nation state: Text- 
books interchange the word ‘Bharat 


with ‘India’ inaseemingly unpatterned ` 


manner, but if one looks carefully, the 


former gets preference in contexts - 


which are explicitly hostile. 


|. J. Krishnamurti's view that mod- 
ern education constitutes a major 


threat to world peace needed any _ 


proof, Indiaand Pakistan provide it in 
their daily teaching of history to the 
young. So long as they continue tò 
resist the maturity that comes from 
feeling at peace with the past, they will 


keep on wasting incalculable psychic . . 


and physical resources in the name of 


security. This is no familiar plea by a. ' 


peace-loving dove for cutting down 


the defence budget, for there 1s no- 
room for such a plea in a democracy ~ 


grounded in public ill iteracy and poor 
quality educatión. For now, a plea for 


designing education, especially his- 


tory, differently should suffice. This 
includes taking both education and 
history seriously. i 


of 





. THE Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 


is a cadre-based organisation with 
decided hegemonic aims. It seeks to 
politically educate its chosen cadres 
so that they can; in turn, disseminate 


. select portions of the message among . 


the various mass fronts that they might 
work with: electoral constituencies, 


. students, women, tribals, slum dwell- 


ers, trade unions, religious bodies. The 


cadres develop different addresses for - 


the different fronts, the accents and 
emphases varying considerably from 
the one to the other. Cadres thus are, 
in relation to the mass fronts, teachers, 
and, indeed, the affiliates of the Sangh 
call the Sangh itself their classroom. 


Teaching, therefore, is crucial to the. 


agenda, evident in the fact that the 


* The research on RSS schools, reported more 
extensively elsewhere, was done together with 
Tapan Basu. 


Historical pedagogy — ee 
of the Sangh Parivar - | - 


JANIKA SARKAR 


: hüman resources ministry: is reserved 
fora RSS hardliner. 


Fully trained cadres, moreover, 
are the brahmans within the combine 
— in functions and, very often, in caste 
terms too. In any case, they are drawn 
from educated middle class, upper 
caste areas; and RSS shakhas too are 
mostly concentrated in similar spaces. 
The mass fronts, in contrast, are more 
diverse. They came up only after inde- 
pendence and with the appearance of 
universal adult franchise which neces- 
sitated a programme of going to the 


‘masses. The bifurcation in levels of 


education and training, related closely 


‘to caste and class divides, expresses a 
: novel plan of hegemonic control, 
` modifying, but not entirely replacing, 


older Hindu structures of inherited 
power and privilege. The older modes 
of leadership аге now supplemented 
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with educated, trained cadres who 

derivetheirascendancy from acquired 

authority ratherthan from mere inher- 
ited status. 

| If pedagogy is crucial, within it 

history commands a very.special dis- 

tinction. Almost all of the Sangh's 


present politics uses images of the. 


. pastas both referent and justification: 


present-day activity are projected as 
responses, reactions to the past. Ele- 
ments ofthe past needto be recovered 
and applied, otherelements need to be 
replaced, while pastevents need to be 
revenged continuously. There seems 


to be, thus, an unbroken, living dia- . 


logue with the past. 

The intensity of the engagement 
is, however, simulated as muchas are 
the images of the past. The whole pur- 


pose of the lived relationship with the . 


past is to overwrite an engagement 
with the present, especially with its 


problems of Indian poverty, social ` 


oppression, popular resistance and 
neo-imperialism. 


p S past that is constructed out of 
present interests and needs of the 
Sangh, the past which isan instrument 
in its present politics must, therefore, 
beanusablepastratherthanarealone, 
in so far as it is knowable through 
serious investigative methods. In 
orderto be usable, it needs to reorient 
much of the knowledge of our past, 
as well as the epistemological and 
methodological bases for the cons- 
truction of knowledge. No wonderthat 
research organisations and teaching 


material are now controlled by Sangh- - 


related teachers and historians, some- 
times by Sangh pracharaks. 

It is by now abundantly clear 
thattheteaching of history 15 ап агепа 
of urgent concern and anxiety. I would 
like to argue that the anxiety arises not 
only because the educationists of 
Hindu rashtra must align their image 
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of the past to the politics of the present, 


but also because all known and ac- 
cepted disciplinary conventions cre- 
ate a tough impediment to that effort. 
What is more of a problem for the 
Sangh is that most variants of histori- 
cal scholarship, the world over are, 


despite considerable internal differ- 
`-епсез, concerned with understandings 
that is, most recommendations for -- 


of various configurations of diverse 
kinds of power: whether they are 
Marxists or post-structuralists, femi- 
nists or new-historicists, they engage 
in unpacking Class, caste, patriarchal, 
colonial, post-colonial, discursive and 
cultural operations of power. 


T. Sangh is deeply uncomfortable 
with the entire exercise, since the only 


* operation of power that it tries to iden- 
tify is that ofnon-Hindus over Hindus 


—an identification that becomes unten- 
able iri the Indian situation where the 
Hindu majority is overwhelming and 
the religious minorities vulnerable 
in terms of material and political 


resources. The Sangh's relationship 


with history is therefore particularly 
fraught. It needs to possess the past, 
yet the accepted methods of represen- 
tationareanathematoit. _ 

The Hindu rashtra presupposes 
great excisions in collective memory 
as well as the production of counter- 
feit historical memories: experiences 


of poverty and exploitation to be: 


overwritten by narratives of foreign 
conquests, military defeats and the 
ills that rulers of a different faith had 


allegedly done to Hindu temples, ` 


women and cows. Beyorid a point, 
actual historical evidence for all this 


- is thin, patchy or absent. There is, on 


theother hand, embarrassingly strong 
historical evidence to confirm the 
absence of the Sangh from the ranks 


of anti-colonial movements, of trans- 


actions with Italian fascism and self- 


modelling on the politics of Nazi 


genocides which Golwalkar much 


admired. Professional expertise in his- 
torical investigations thus becomes an 


area of acute suspicion, even as the . 


historical past becomes an essential. 
commodity for possession. 
Recent events in Gujarat well 


Modi’s action-reaction thesis sought 
to legitimise anti-Muslim carnage on 
the. grounds of Godhra events which, 


. moreover, were ascribed to terrorists 


employed by Pakistan. However, 
Muslims who were massacred were 
obviously Indians; most ofthem so far 
removed from Godhra thatthey could 
not possibly-have had a hand in those 
atrocities. А very large number ofthem 
were, moreover, children and babies, 
even unborn foetuses, not conceivably 
connected with Godhra, terrorism or 
Pakistan. Shrines of Muslim poets and 
musicians ofthe past were obliterated 
and desecrated, even though they too 
could not have contributed to Godhra. 
Muslims ofthe present, pastand future, 


‚ therefore, become exchangeable signs 


and anyone at any time can be seized 


`йроп in revenge for anything that 


Muslims have done, are doing, orcan 


do. Both revenge and Muslim become 
mobile terms, i 


| f the past, present and future can 
freely change places, the very location 
and meaning of the past has to change 


‘too from all its known uses and con- 


notations. The Sangh not only aspires 
to fill popular commonsense with its 
own reading of history, it also desires 
to fill up academic historical produc- 
tions with methods and meanings that 
it generates. For, popular understand- 
ing as hegemonised by the Sangh can- 
not afford to be interrogated by more 
professional constructions, since the 
boundaries between professional and 


` popularare permeable and porous. 


They break down especially at 
the school level where students, car- 


Ре 


illustrate the Sangh methods of using ` 
. and invoking the past. Narendra 


rying with them popular legends and 
myths about the past from the media, 
family memories and cultural repre- 
sentations are confronted with serious 
. acadamic modes of ascertaining past 
events and processes. This very age 
group, moreover, isthe primary target 


group of the ideological training that 


the shakhas ofthe Sangh provide. Con- 
sequently, competing images of the 
past become arisky venture since'stu- 


dents are also taught to value a certain 


_ professionalism and acadamic canon. 


ү is, moreover, an organisatio- 
nal imperative conjoined to the ideo- 
logical one. The Sangh, as I remarked 
earlier, is itself structured as a teacher 


for a range of'mass fronts, electoral ' 


party and religious organizations that 
make up the Sangh combine. It tea- 
ches all the leaders of the BJP, VHP 
and Bajrang Dal. Its daily shakhas are 
meant fortraining incombat action and 
ideological lessons. The message that 
it teaches to its cadres, and to mem- 
bers of other fronts, is entirely a his- 
` torical narration which features only 


its own preferred version of ancient | 


Hindu glories, Muslim atrocities and 
Hindu suffering in later periods. 

Equally significant are the silen- 

` ces about internal power lines that run 

within the Hindu community. Again, 
this narrative cannot afford to be 
entirely out of sync with standard 
academic histories. If the latter proved 
inhospitable to Sangh instructions, 
then state power now gives the Sarigh 
the authority to supplant the older 
acadamic canon with those of its 
own making; censoring research pub- 
lications and archival compilations, 
withdrawing textbooks and ordering 
new history writing. In all the states 
where it has held power, history teach- 
ing and textbooks have been altered 
dramatically. 

How does the Sangh propose the 
simultaneous demolition of accepted 


historical knowledge and construct 
its Own version as authentic scholar- 
ship? Aboveall, the Sangh has founded 
schools. The first school emerged in 


a significant context, It was during 


the partition riots and their aftermath 


that the Sangh made its real break- 


through in North India.-However, its 
rapid expansion was briefly stale- 
mated as itcameunder acloud of suspi- 
cion after the assassination of Gandhi. 
Moreover, independent India began 


to function with universal adult suf-. . 


frage, a development that the Sangh 
regarded with dismay. : 

. . Golwalkar had been brutally 
explicitin his condemnations of demo- 
cracy and was especially critical of thé 
power it would provide to labourers 
and low castes. Such frankness be- 
came muted as the Sangh too founded 
an electoral organ, the Bharatiya Jan 
Sangh, to contest elections and woo 
mass constituencies that would inevi- 


` tably be made up of precisely those 


people. In the 1952 elections, how- 
ever, the left emerged as the major 
parliamentary opposition. to the cen- 
trist politics of the Congress. At the 


national level of political decision- ` 


making, the Sangh vision found little 
purchase. | 


T. vault over the impasse, the first 
thing that the Sangh did was to found 
a primary school at Gorakhpur in 
Uttar Pradesh in 1952 which rapidly 


' spawned other Saraswati Shishu 


Mandirsin its wake. À Shishu Shiksha 
Parabandh Samiti was set up to coor- 
dinate-the primary schools while bal 
mandirs began to develop for high 
school levels. Theefforts were repeated 
in Delhi, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh ang 


` Andhra Pradesh. 


1n 1977, Vidya Bharati was ins- 
titutionalised to coordinaté schools 


.at the all-India level. By the early 


1990s, it was running the second larg- 
est chain of schools in the country, 


controlling about 4,000 schools, 40 
colleges, a total of 36,000teachers and 
about ten lakh students. It developed 
the Haflong Project forthe North East 
where Christian educational consoli- 
dation had blocked their spread. It also 


reached out beyond the regular school 
-and college circuit. There are shishu . 
vatikas for pre-school infants, to ori- . 


ent their physical, mental, social and 
spiritual qualities in tune with Sangh 
sanskaras or dispositions. 


Ae other project is that of sanskar 
kendras in geographically remote or 
socially marginaliséd'areas; in tribal 
belts, rural pockets and urban slums. 
Here once-a-week lessons are pro- 
vided by single teachers to generate 
training in ‘religion, patriotism and 
Indian culture.’ Whereas in its regu- 
lar schools, middle class, upper caste 
children are given the full parapherna- 
lia of modern education along with 


‘Sangh values, for the socially margi- 


nalised, Sangh values make up the 
entirety of educational efforts. While 
the poor are ideologically coopted, 
they are not socially empowered 
through a full-scale education. 
Everywhere, teachers аге ` 
recruited from RSS families, thus 
creatirig employment prospects for 
itself. To domesticate teachers who 
may come from other backgrounds, 
there are training camps that are 


‘organised several times in the, year, 


widening the ideological net consi- 
derably. In general, the regular schools 
are located in areas which have an RSS 
centre and a VHP-controlled temple, 
usually attached to the school premises. 
There are evening and morning 


shakhas that the RSS runs for local 


children. The school is thus embedded 
within a tight and comprehensive 
range of institutions that would, in 
calibration, coordinate the child's - 
leisure, education, ideological growth 
and religious understanding. 
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The cohesion is further consoli- 
dated by the fact that the regular 
schools are founded in neighbour- 
hoods that share а fairly homogeneous 
caste-class and community profile. 


The bonds are strengthened by the. 


teachers who make a point of regular 
home visits and dialogue with parents 
outside the school premises. The 
boundaries between the school and the 
family, between students and parents, 
are fluid, and Sangh teachers carry for- 
ward the school pedagogy: beyond 


the school into the familial space. The - 
school thus functions as a pivotal point - 


within a largerenvisioned community 
that aligns neighbourhood ties to 
Sangh influence. 


A 


S angh schools follow the regular 


school board curricula and examina- 


tion system, even using the older 
NCERT history textbooks since no 
better alternative could be found that 
would enable their children to com- 
pete with other schools. Little wonder, 
then, that it sought to change the cur- 
riculaand textbooks for all schools as 
soon asit acquired state power: its own 
children could not be protected from 
ideological contamination otherwise. 
However, their schools left their 

own distinctive inscription on educa- 
tion in a variety of subtle ways. Sig- 
‘nificantly, an entire apparatus of 
audio-visual and pedagogical opera- 
tions was developed to intervene in 
remaking historical understanding in 
opposition to older textbooks. First, 
the walls displayed maps of undivided 
India as the true shape of the nation, 
imparting in students a refusal of the 
historical reality of the Partition and 
visualising the country as inclusive of 
the states of Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
The refiguring of the map, moreover, 
requires explanations that inevitably 
provide an opening for accounts of 
the Muslim League plan for partition, 
of tales of Hindu sufferings in the 
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holocaust, the mutilation of the land 
— all of which inculcate the desire for 
revenge. 

The walls are also festooned 
with pictures of Hindu heroes like 
Shivaji and Rana Pratap, visually 
invoking legends of Muslim tyranny 
and Hindu royal-heroic resistance. 
А continuous narrative of Muslim 
wrongdoing is immediately and ima- 
ginatively disseminated while the idea . 
of resistance is ineffably associated 
with royal figures rather than with 
common people. Distinctive notions 
of right and wrong, justice and injus- 
tice, enemies and defenders of faith 
and nation are produced and instanta- 


: neously conjoined. In this Manichaean 


world, Hindu princes appear noble 
saviours while Muslims defile coun- 
try.and religion and this provides the 
only posibi: history ofi the country. 


l. school assemblies, principals 
address students frequently onthemes 
of Hindu patriotism, Babur and his 
mosque that allegedly destroyed Ram’s 


. temple, the saga of the Ramjanma- 
bhoomi movement and its martyrs.* 


Many principals had participated as 
karsevaks in the two attacks on the 
Babri mosque, and those recollections 
are renewed routinely to link up with 
histories of Rajput and Maratha wars 
against Mughals. The aim is to build 
anundying thirst forrevenge. À head- 
master of a primary school related to 
me how proud he felt when, in res- 
ponse to his description of the Babri 
Mosque demolition, little children of 
five were inspired to clench their fists 
and swear revenge. 

To shortcircuit the effects of the 
pre-BJP curriculum, schools provided 
a special course on Bharatiyasanskriti 
which was graded according toclasses. 
Allstudents of all classes have to study- 
and pass examinations every year. The 
course has a series of graded textbooks 
which have provided the model forthe 


revamped history syllabi in the BJP- 
ruled states, and are no doubt the para- 
digm for the new NCERT syllabus that 
the BJP plans. 


А. the authentic history of Indian 
civilization; such textbooks are faith- 
fultoSavarkar's definition: Hindutva, 
asacontinuous, historically stable cul- 
tural essence, unifies India. All those 
who live outside its.orbits — Indian 
Muslims and Christians,for instance 
~are non-Indians, enemiés. The very 
land, in these books, is defined bya 
Hindu essence. There are no moun- 
tains or rivers as such, but all geogra- 
phicalfeatures are depicted as objects 
of Hindu worship. Place names are 
fleshed out by pointing out their con- 
tiguity to Hindu pilgrimages, to sites 
where Hindu heroes fought against 


` Muslims. Modern or medieval cities 


are identified by their ancient names. 
All past achievements — literary, artis- 
tic, architectural, musical, spiritual 
and scientific — are referred back to 
ancient, pre-Islamiceras.. | 

The landscape is bereft of all 
Muslim or Christian cultural or reli- 
gious presence. Nor do they figure 
as historical actors except as fifth- 
columnists for foreign powers or as 
invaders. There is a significant eco- 
nomy.inthe narration. History is shown 
to develop arounda single axis which 
neatly bifurcates Indian people into 
true Indians and alien, as Hindus 
and others; as victims and tyrants, as 
invaders and vanquished. 

The past, moreover, is used not 
as process, overdetermined and mul- 
tifaceted with internal dialectical 
contradictions, nor does it have a 
synchronic unity or connectivity. It is 
a whirling pool of images and allego- 
ries, and events and figures can be 
pulled out of it at random, violating 
historical sequences at will to Шиз- 
trate the same point across time and 
space. This methodological violence 


. is imperative.if a present politics 
has to convince people that Ram, an 
epic hero, was humiliated by Babur, a 
medieval emperor, and that present- 
day Muslims mustbe killed and humi- 
liated to avenge that past. | 


Muslims and Christians are'not 


simply invaders and conquerors ofthe 
past, they are fixed ineternal postures 
of aggression which, today, translates 
as insidious and covert gestures. of 
hidden expansionism and conquest, 


carried onthrough conversion and ter- _ 


rorism. Histories of. communities аге 
not just unchanging and repetitive, 
they are, moreover, singular. History 
becomes emblematic, congealed into 
an array of postures, each summing up 
a whole community across the ages. 
The past is amuseum ofa few signs. 


ММ... ancient Indian glories are 


iconised, little is made available from 
the rich classical sources. The school 


` hymns and mantras, invoking a mili- ` 


tant and militarised nation worship, 


are modern ones, though composed in- 


_ Sanskrit, and Sanskrit lessons teach 
spoken and modernised Sanskrit, not 
the literary or religious texts of clas- 
sical Sanskrit. Even the devotional 
music that is taught is modern Hindi 


= and Sanskrit hymns rather than the 
 ciassical traditions. There is little 
“actual knowledge of ancient Indian . 
“and imaginative participation. As 


history or conditions, which are con- 
gealed into stylised icons. 

. Myths, epics and select frag- 
ments of historical episodes are joined 
together, again traversing chronologi- 
cal sequences freely and obliterating 
generic boundaries. Babur becomes 
the enemy of Ram, displacing Ravana, 
- and the history of the demolition of 
the Babri Mosque is attached, with 
illustrations, to forma sequel to legends 
of Rajput and Maratha valour against 
Mughals. Demons and Mughals 
flow into each other and the Muslim 
becomes a free-floating signifier 


completely detached from concrete . 


historical contexts. Patriotism, 1$ 
entirely identified with hatred and 
revenge, the country with threatened 
borders. People, land, water and air; 


their survival and their welfare, do not . 
form any part of patriotism. Nation ` 


figuresas death — the courting of it, the 


‘infliction of it. 


The silences are EE 
There is'no analysis of caste, poverty, 
gender abuses, no mention of what 


Hindus have done to Hindus; Nor, for . 
_ that matter, of whatMuslim emperors ' 


havedonėto Muslim peasants. Power, 


historically, seems to generate from 


Muslims as a homogeneous bloc 
directed at a seamless mass of Hindus. 
So students are not insulated from vio- 
lence; rather they are flooded with a 
surfeitof violenttales, demanding vio- 
lent reflexes in response. But anger or 
even critical introspection into histo- 


ries of internal, social violence is care- . 


fully excised. 


Гы a word about the Sangh's 
pedagogical methods in conveying 


a sense of the past at shakhas and. 


schools. It uses to a large extent oral 
tellings and the story format. Thisisa 
peculiarly effective mode, making as 
itdoes the past vivid, colourful, imme- 
diate, full of human interest and pos- 
sibilities. of emotional identification 


a pedagogical tool, especially for 
very small children, its value is great 
and we all need to use it more, to inte- 


grate it with dry factual accounts ог 
„analysis. 


At the same time, the mode: cuts 


both ways. While it makes the past 


interesting, it also compels imagina- 
tive partisanship with figures and 
events which are part-invented, filled 
with vicious political values. Again, 
its dominance as a tool helps fore- 
close critical enquiry into the source, 
provenance, motivation, mode ofcon- 


strüction ofthe narrated tales. Stories 


‘demand a suspension of critical facul- 


ties, demand a reception that is warm, 
partisan, accepting of the narrative 
thrust. Before they can be opened up 
to re-reading, re-evaluation, a search 
for elements that are suppressed or 
distorted, the communal message 


` has settled and struck roots, creating 


imaginative reflexes in lieu of critical 
rethinking. 


T. historical tales, moreover, are . · 
subtly assembled. They are often made 
up of fragments from myths, genuine 
historicalaccounts, popular memories 


-` that are restricted and one-sided in 


their scope, for they ignore other 
memories. As part myths they com- 
mand sacred meanings; as snatches . 
of history they can be verified and ` 
authenticated; as memory they impel 


immediate recognition and accept- 


ance. So, as a totality, they к 
multiple authorisation. a 
- There are often strong anti- 
comma temptations to counter . 
the plundering of genuine historical 
accounts by the Sangh in ways that 
certainly oppose the ultimate commu- 
nal message, but which nonetheless 


replicate Sangh methods and attitudes 
' towards history. One very obvious 
" response is to fill up the crucial gaps 


left in historical memory by Sangh 
narrations, but then refuse to go beyond 
providing counters. For instance, 
manufactured tales of Muslim tyranny 
or exaggerated and partial narratives 
of Muslim separatism and violence 
may be countered by accounts of tole-. 
rant Muslim emperors, of Hindu 
Mahasabha espousal of the two- 
nation theory, or of Hindu violence in 
Partition riots. This is-an absolutely. 
necessary endeavour, urgent today as’ 
never before, since these facts will | 
now face official suppression. 

At the same time, while they 
may balance the perspective, trim off 
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exaggerations, correct distortions, it is 
dangerous to reduce secular history to 
rebuttals and rejoinders to Sangh his- 
torical claims: to get trapped eternally 
into a closed circle of charges and 
counter charges, for that forces history 
into the crude and empty polemical 


slot where the Sangh has placed it. 


There is a similar Manichaean divide 
into good and bad, authentic-and 
inauthentic, black and white, the same 
disregard for an understanding of 
internal contradictions, and impa- 
tience for ambivalences, ambiguities, 
‚ complications. 
Again, the urgency of building 
up counters to the Sangh entails the 
construction of alternative histories 
that the Sangh cannot accommodate, 
that provide the vital lie to the Sangh’s 
monochromatic narrative of Hindu 
community and its others. We can — 
and we ought to — build up narratives 
of other struggles that will empower 


subaltern agency so that it will not be: 


coopted by the Sangh’scommunalism 
and will recognise the crucial impor- 


tance of histories of power in the ` 


realms of class, caste and gender. Yet, 
the very desire to have empowering 
narratives that celebrate subaltern 
agency can leave gaps and steamroller 
complexities in the interests of easy 
and simple celebrations. 


T. very burden of historical narra- 
tion — and its real interest and excite- 
ment- liesinthatit mustacknowledge 
a past that does not always yield up 
edifying tales, a past that is difficult 
and painful for us because we find in 
it not merely Hitlers but also Stalin, 
not simply peasant resistance but also 
peasant patriarchy, or working class 
racism. This perpetual shock treat- 
ment may stimulate a kind of despair 
that dismantles the very desire for his- 
torical truth claims as old-fashioned 
positivism, scientism. The disavowal 
of the historical truth claim or truth 
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aspiration simplifies the rich diffi- 
culties of serious investigation and 
narration. 

' A Weengageinsuch debunking of 
serious history, however, only when 
we are ignorant ofthe practice of his- 
tory, of the spectrum of theoretical 
debates that emerge from an experi- 
ence of that practice апа which place 
historians within a creative and com- 
plex ambiguity that grapples with the 
inherent limitations and provisiona- 
lity of the truth claim and the neces- 
sary discipline that still compels us 
towards accuracy and precision in 
investigation. It is out of this continu- 
ous, painful and necessary tension 
that rich historical understanding and 
thick descriptions emerge. 


M... than a commitment to the 
subject itself, itis also politically urgent 
to refuse to replace communal fables : 
with anti-communal ones, or with 
tales that empower the right kinds of 
agencies. It is precisely in these times 
that we need to desperately assert 
the importance of being true to ascer- 
tained, verified, cross-checked evi- 
dence, academic and professional 
training, accountability and openness, 
that distinguish serious history from 
nice stories. It is precisely in these 
times when the VHP thunders that 
faith 15 higher than serious accounts of 
what actually happened, that we need 
to proclaim that we search for the lat- 
ter, knowing its ultimate elusiveness 
in any closed, final sense, and know- 
ing the constructed nature of our own 
accounts. 

We need to court the label of 
being dated, unusable brands in the 
marketplace of saleable ideas to make 
that claim, knowing all its methodo- 
logical risks and limits. It is a fidelity 
to what actually happened in Gujarat 
that makes our accounts of Gujarat's 
recent past different from Sangh 
histories. 


> 


«< 


HISTORY in Madrasa Jamia Irfaniya*: 
Itis class 8, aclass of some 40 young 
men. They are sitting on benches and 
not on daris, only about four in the 
stereotypical caps, all looking smart 
and modern. And they are open. On 
my arrival, they get over their smiling 
and staring quickly and thenignore me 


. and get on with their work. 


The teacher gives them a bril- 
liant lecture on the topic of the day, 
‘The Expansion of British Rule in 
India’, sub topic, ‘Control by the Eng- 
lish over Bengal’. A familiar narrative 
falls on my ears. Alivardi Khan... 
Companies... Calcutta... Chander- 
nagore. .. fortifications... MirJafar... 
Treaty of Murshidabad... Battle of 
Plassey. The children are listening 
enraptured. Naturally. He is telling it 
likea story, like ‘literature’, even as he 
is peppering the blackboard at odd 
angles with scribbled names and dates. 


* The name of this madrasa and most others. 


unless inacitation. has been changed. 
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Wecome to the Treaty of Allaha- 
bad, and the signing over of the lagan 


‘of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. At this 


point he alludes to the movie Lagaan. 
It is an appropriate reference, in that 
it is one all the children, maybe the 
whole nation would get. It is good 
technique. Asan old-timer at develop- 
ing techniques for teaching history, I 
only wish the young teacher had not 
been so unsure about his reference to 
a popular film, had not lowered his 
voice and implied, ‘This is a mere 
aside, you understand; not part of my 
otherwise very serious history lesson.” 

This excepted, I have no differ- 
ences with him. He is spinning the 
same grand narrative of modern India 
that is familiar to me and thousands of 
others from school, college, university 
and our own work. He isaknowledge- 
able historian and consults no notes. 
He is a fluent speaker and is narrating 
at the level of the, children. If I was a 
student in the class, I would respect 
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him involuntarily for being-a strong 
authority figure, and foropening up so 


. effortlessly a window into this excit-- 


ing world of adventures for me. 


B. there is one gravé flaw in his 
narrative, which he shares with all 
other teachers of history. He does not 
manage to communicate in any way, 
"This place wascalled Bengal, but was 
an incipient India. Itis you, your story. 
Alivardi Khan dressed like us, spoke 
like us. He was different because he 
was a nawab and had his own calcu- 
lations. Should we discuss the priori- 
ties of a nawab?' What is not taught 
effectively in Jamia Irfániya is not 
taught in any school in India: that a 
nationcan haveimmenseconvolutions 
and still emerge, injured and imperfect 
(as a kind of miracle) a nation, which 


means (still more miraculously) that . 


you and I and everyoné else who lived 
here past and present are one. That we 
want to believe it and make it true. Let 
us jointly exercise our imaginations to 
see what this idea could mean (and 
what it leaves out). ` 

But the students, as I said, are 
enraptured. Given the narrative as it 
stands, the teacher 1s a talented per- 
former. Theclass is successful. If there 
isa'shortcoming in the teaching of his- 
tory in madrasas like Irfaniya, it is a 
shortcoming shared by all the schools 
of the country.- 

This particular teacher, Mr. 
Saiyad for convenience, also gives the 
explanation for this ‘shortcoming’. 


"The course to be covered inclass 6, 7, 


8 is huge: the whole of ancient India 
(including prehistory and early man), 
medieval India and modern India, res- 


: pectively, with a large dose of civics 


in each textbook as well. Nothing is 
left out. The narrative is more con- 
densed than one would find at higher 
levels but is the same compilation of 
facts. As Mr. Saiyad puts it, ‘If you 
teach properly, you cannot just men- 
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tion an event, as the textbook does. 
Youhavetoexplainit. You havetouse 
five sentences instead of one. Then 
they need to write everything. For 


- them, nothing will be learnt if they do 


not write. So, how to use the half hour 


period three times a week (the other . 


three go to geography)? Lecture? 
Have them read? Have them write? 
Correct? Discuss?’ | 

It sounds impractical to me to 
suggest map-work, classroom acti- 
уйгу, or innovative methods after this. 
In any case, no such methods have 
achieved legitimacy yet in Indian 
schools. There are many problema- 
tizations of the writing of history by 
sophisticated historians. They have no 
time for, and there is no discussion by 
others of, alternative classroom tech- 
niques to the present grand narrative 
delivered as boxed knowledge to 
empty receptacles. Comparing this 
technique at its best, as at Irfaniya, and 
postmodern history at its best, the 


moral I see is: A straight narrative is - 


more interesting for children than an 
ironic, reflexive, open-ended one not 
at their level. 


T. nature of Jamia Irfaniya: All this 
comprises ‘history at the madrasas’, 
but, as the four white caps remind us, 
we must ask: what makes this specifi- 
cally a madrasa? Irfaniya is a modern 
building of three storeys, the rooms 
built on thre? sides around acourtyard, 
a wall onthe fourth. They own a whole 
katra with some twenty shops. Their 
classrooms are large and all open onto 
the central courtyard through veran- 
dahs and balconies, as well as have 
windows on the opposite side, so are 
well lighted and airy. Let us go to an 
Arabic lesson in class 1. 

There are about 20 boys and 10 
girls, all small and sweet. They wear 
an assortment of clothes although 
some students’ appearance tells us that 
the uniform is supposed to be white. 


The little children could look 


' like an illustration in the entry ‘Edu- 


cation’ of the Dictionary of Islam Бу. - 
Thomas Patrick Hughes published in 
1885 (repub. Rupa, 1988). Children 
sit on a jute mat on the floor and recite 
loudly to themselves. When bored by 
reciting, they talk among themselves. 
The teacher says, ‘Aiye! Sabak sikho! 
(Hey you! Learn your lessons!’) And 
the boys I am looking at suddenly ` 
seem to fall over, sideways. No, they 
are beginning the recitation of their 
lessons. They sway and learn some 
five lines each every day. During the 
reciting they look away into the dis- 
tance with glazedeyes. 


Te maulvi can call them names, hit 
them or threaten them with a cane; 
and make them stand up in awkward 
positions. He summons them one by 
oneand hears the lines they have learnt 
and ‘gives’ them the next three orfour 
lines to learn up. They use the terms 
‘read’, ‘learn’ and ‘recite’, but all the 
children are doing is deciphering the | 
Arabic alphabet to read the Quran 
line by line, with no understanding of 
any word of its content. Separately, 
they learn atan elementary level what 
the duties of a Muslim are, in sub- 
jects called by the equivalent of ‘Dini 
Talim’, or, religious education. 

The children could look like a 
benign illustration, but our modern 
pedagogic sensitivities, or mine at 
least, would question the validity of 
such rote learning and abuse. I would 
consider it ‘pain’ at two levels: at the 
daily level of how children are treated, 
and at the long-term level of their 
being denied choices in their future. 

Buithis isadifferent problem to 
that of history teaching. The primary 
schooling in madrasas like Irfaniya, 
up toclass 5, isin Urdu medium. They 
are moved in to Hindi medium inclass 
6, 7 and 8, then go to high school else- 
where. They have a platter full of lan- ` 


guages: Arabic, Urdu, Hindi, English. 
They are learning in the basic shiksha - 
pattern and use all the basic shiksha 
textbooks for all the subjects. Two 
extra languages and their initial reli- 
gious education aside, children who 
study in Jamia Irfaniya are like chil- 
dren in other institutions. The history 
they learn is shared by all children. 


Insofar as this history is inadequately - 


conceptualised and taught, all chil- 

dren, including those in the madrasa, 

are ill-fitted to be part of India. The 
failure is one of historians who write 

textbooks, administrators who design ` 
themandteachers who work out peda- 

gogic strategies. ; 


M adrasas: In the archival records 
ofthe British colonial state, as well as 


in the private records of members of - 


the Indian intelligentsia, the indig- 
enous school of North Indiais referred: 
toby the generic term ‘madrasa’. There 
is no exclusive implication of this ins- 
titution as Islamic. This is close to the 
literal meaning of ‘madrasa’ which is 
‘the place of dars’: dars being teach- 
ing, instruction, alesson, or lecture. 
Today, the term ‘madrasa’ stands 
for Islam. Itdoes so, moreover, not in 
aneutral sense in which ‘masjid’ still 
means place of congregation, but rather 
in a heavily loaded sense of a place 
of biased and distorted learning. It is 
regarded, loosely, as a hotbed of terror- 
ism in Pakistan and Afghanistan, and 
in India, of opposition to modernity 
and progress, by which is consensu- 
. ally implied both western modernity 
` and progress as well as indigenous 
versions ofthe same. ‘Close down the 
madrasas,’ demands the popular press 
as part of its analysis of Islamic resur- 
gence. ‘These institutions, funded by 
external sources’ is their description 
by acertain kind of layperson, mean- 
ing, 'anti-national external sources.’ 
Madrasas are treated as the index of 
backwardness even by secular Mus- 


lim intellectuals. The curriculum is 
not supposed to have changed from 
about the 13th century to the present. 
In order to understand the nature 
of history teaching in contemporary 
madrasas in India more fully, we have 
to agree on the following: (/) Muslims 
are also heterogeneous, with sects, 
schools, ideologies, classes, gender 
divisions, subcultures and territorial 
and linguistic identities. One has to 
balance between generalization 
which reveals patterns, and contex- 
tualizing which is necessary for pre- 
cision. (ii) There always exist several 
approaches to history, as written, 
taught and passed on. To judge any of 
themas right, wrong, correct, or false, 
we must specify for whom and accord- 
ing to which criteria. (iii) Muslims are 
not otherwise nice people who have 
somehow gone wrong on certain 
points. They must cease to be under- 
stood as in opposition to something 
normative and better. They are just 
themselves. Yes, to be ‘oneself’ is to 


have an oppositional identity, inso- ` 


far as most identities, at all time, are 
articulated in opposition to an ‘other’. 


T. heterogeneity of madrasas: 


When students finish with class 8 in 
the madrasa described above, they go 
to other high schools in the city and 


' continue in the same stream as in their 


middle school. I would call this a secu- 


lar, nationalist stream, in intention, 


with failures in both the secularism 
and nationalism. Perhaps the biggest 
aspect of failure is that this education 
is relatively meaningless in their lives 
and some 90% of them drop out after 
class 8. Almost none ofthe students go 
on to Irfaniya’s own higher classes. 
The equivalent of high school, inter- 
mediate and BA., are the munshi, 
maulvi, alimand fazil degrees awarded 
attwo year intervals. These classes are 
housed in a separate building, also 
called Madrasa Irfaniya, under the 


administration of the same committee, 
with a different principal and head- 
master. This Madrasa Irfaniya is 
under the Arabic and Persian Madrasa 
Board of U.P. (and in the respective 
state, in each case). Such Boards run 
the four exams mentioned above, as 
well as others such as Qamil and 
Mumtaz-ul-Muhadassin. 


M... belong to a certain sect 
each, such as Barelwi, Deobandi, or 
Ahl-e-hadis. For some, including 
among the madrasa administrators, 
the differences between the sects is 
of utmost importance; for others it is 
trivial merging on inconsequential. 
Anyone who walks around to observe 
classes in, say, Madrasa Hamidia, 
Madrasa Dar-ul-Islam, or Madrasa 
Umahut-ul-uloom, each of a diffe- 
rent sect, cannot distinguish how 
the sectarian differences play them- 
selves out. 

When asking about the text- 
books, one learns from some teachers 
that there 15 a difference between 
Barelwi and Deobandi books, and 
from others that there is not; and typi- 
cally that the differences are minor 
ritualistic ones regarding how to pray 
and whom to address. Reading the 
textbooks does not explicate the dif- 
ferences either. There are good, better 
and worse textbooks, independent of 
affiliation. They are written by diverse 
people, and published differently, 
with Deobandi ones written and pub- 
lished from Deoband (but also from 
Nadwa). Much as one would like a 
clear pattern to emerge that would 
match sectarian loyalties, it does not. 

In history teaching, particularly, 
there is little chance of pinning down 
a Barelwi version of history as distinct 
froma Deobandi one. While there cer- 
tainly exist claimants to a significant 
difference, the educators I personally 
have met are mostly of the opinion 
that the differences are greatly exag- 
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gerated and that the colonial state 
particularly distorted the relationship 
between them by exaggerating dif- 
ferences. 

The most startling difference is 
not between the sects, which certainly 
do have separate institutions and cons- 
tituencies. It is between the madrasa 
which is affiliated with the state board 


or the Basic Shiksha Parishad, and is 


secular and nationalist (plus teaching 
the Quran on its own and using Urdu 
as a medium at lower levels), and the 
madrasa which 1s affiliated with the 
madrasa board, and is explicitly reli- 
gious. When marking this difference, 
we must also rememberthat forevery 
hundred students educated in the lat- 
ter religious system, some one thou- 
sand are educated in the secular, 
nationalist system. This may seem to 
mark the victory ofthe nationalistover 
the religious sectarian, but if there are 
certain rewards that come for students 
fromsucha victory, they are small and 
elusive. 


B... discussing this further, 
there is another important difference 
to be noted within the catch-all term 
*madrasa'. Many children being edu- 
cated are taught only at home. Either 
in theirown home orinanother's, chil- 
dren ranging from three to twenty 
gather to learn the Quran from a mau- 
lana or maulani. simply someone who 
has in turn read the Quran. Again, 
these children are never explained, 
and never understand, a single word 
of what they are reading. The tarjuma, 
or translation, of what they are read- 
ing, can be pursued, according to their 
educators, when they grow up~ifthey 
wish. 

What history do these young 
students in domestic madrasas know? 
I tried to answer this with a group ofa 
dozen girls ranging from six to six- 
teen, frombeginnerstothose who had 
already read half the holy book. What 
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we would consider historical facts 
were unknown to them. They did not 
know who Babar was or what he had 
done. They did not know when India 
became independent (and if it had). 
Certainly, there is a gender difference 
too. Females are a notch more igno- 
rant than males of modern narratives 
and facts, and no doubt more know- 
ledgeable of histories of the family 
and community. But, as my-previous 
research revealed, boys are ignorant 
also, even those whoare in the primary 
sectionsof madrasas, and in such star- 
tling ways that the notch they are 
higher becomes invisible. 


Tis are other children who do not 
study at all, neither at home nor out- 
side, neither the Quran nor secular 
subjects. They begin working early, 
and are among some of the most ‘cul- 
tured' people otherwise. They go to- 
wardsforming, however, the vast pool 
of India's illiterates. I mention them 
here in the understanding that a ques- 
tion about madrasas is really a ques- 
tion about Muslims, and the absence 
of madrasaeducation among Muslims 
is also a statement about madrasas. 

| Toend, the heterogeneous nature 
of madrasa teaching is a product of 
class, sect and history. The upper 
classes and socially mobile Muslims 
willensure that their children receive 
the best cosmopolitan kind of teach- 
ing beyond madrasas. Provincial 
Muslims of almost all classes will 
choose from among arange of madra- 
sas, or of Muslim schools with no 
*madrasa' in their name but with the 
same combination of national curricu- 
lum, Urdu and religious education. 
Poorer Muslims may be satisfied with 
no other teaching but the Quran at 
home. А very small number of the two 
classes above may send their boys for 
the religious education necessary for 
a professional religious career. The 
very poorest may dispense even with 


Quran learning at home, but would 
certainly ensure that their children 
learn their vocation. 


T. heterogeneity of history: There 
are two kinds of nationalist history. 
There could perhaps be a 'good' 
Indian nationalist history, but it does 
not exist yet. It does not exist any- 
where, and it does not exist in the 
madrasas. The best that exists, as I see 
it, is articulated in a textbook like 
„Hamara Itihas aur Nagarik Jiwan 
(Basic Shiksha Parishad, U.P., 2002). 
It could be taught excellently too, if 
used as a guide, and followed in prin- 
ciple and not in letter. A good teacher 
like Mr Saiyad dislikes this textbook 
because he does not find in it enough 
of a clear and strong narrative, and 
finds it too much like ‘literature’. He 
does a wonderful job of teaching it 
any way because he in turn makes his- 
tory ‘literature’. i 

Apart from the general problem 
that a nationalist history is a distorted 
and artificial one if not cross ques- 
tioned and related to actual people’s 
lives, this history has specific prob- 
lems. Aurangzeb is always vilified, 
Akbar celebrated, heroes like Rana 
Pratap or Shivaji treated like saviours 
or martyrs, rather than as complex per- 
sonalities. The long-term damage of 
such distortions is immeasurable. 
Children grow up into adults thirst- 
ing for some kind of revenge because 
they actually believe that ‘In 3000 
years of our history people from all 
over the world have come and invaded 
us, captured our lands, conquered our 
minds... all of them came and looted 
us, took over what was ours. ..'! 

The second kind of nationalist 
history is a very weak version, where 
the teachers are unenergetic and un- 


1. Speech by the President ot ша. A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam. in Hydcrabad. July 2002, for 
which I presume his speech writers should be 
held responsiblc. 
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successful in communicating any ` 


sense of a nation, including the ele- 
mentary facts. All the teachers, includ- 
ing the good ones like Mr Saiyad, 
consider this failure to be a function 
of the 'backwardness' of their stu- 
dents' families. Families should notbe 
so ignorant, so uninterested in educa- 
tion, should somehow magically not 
be illiterate and pre-modern them- 
selves. The subtext here is that parents 
should be able to help their children 
with homework and do their share 
ofthe teaching as it is supposed to be 
divided between home and school. 


T... are two kinds of non-nation- 


alist histories. The first is that taught. 


in munshi, maulvi, alim and fazil sec- 
tions. This is Tarikh-e-Islam, or The 
History of Islam, such as written by 
Sheikh Moinuddin Nadavi, published 
by Darul Musannafin, Azamgarh. Im- 
portantly, itisabridged by Asir Adravi 
fromitsoriginal four partsto fourthin 
booklets of some seventy pages each. 
These are the ‘notes’ that students 
actually memorize for their exams. It 


. is consensually agreed that teachers 


do not need to explicitly teach or 
explain this history. It is there in the 
notes, and students can *manage' on 
theirown. 

There are several versions of 
this history as written and published. 
In a Shia version, the. position of 
Hazrat Ali will be different to that in 
a Sunni version. In Sunni sectarian 
versionsthere may be barely distingu- 
ishable differences, although an insti- 
tution might prefer to teach its own 
publication. One version which is 
never taught in madrasas is the west- 
ern version of the “Venture of Islam’, 
or even the histories of Islam written 
(in English) by western educated 
Indian or Asian scholars. These are 
taught in the Arabic history courses 


of Indianuniversities, but notin madra- . 


sas. One may question whether the 


‘History of Islam’ as taught in board 
madrasas follows the norms of disci- 
plinary history., ` 

Like other textbooks, it sounds 
biased in little ways. Its biggest bias 
is to speak, not ‘objectively’, but as a 
concerned insider, thus: ‘Before the 
comingofIslam, there was no worship 
of the Supreme God anywhere.’ An- 
other bias could be that it is one-sided. 
This history concentrates on Arabia 
and does not mention India at all. In 
justification of this and their total 
course, board madrasas maintain a 
career orientation logic. Their stu- 
dents are trained to preach and to 
teach, and all others can and do study 
in othertypes of schools and madrasas. 

The second type of non-nation- 
alist history is the local history not 
explicitly taughtanywherebutknown 
and cherished by children as they 
grow into adults in lieu of the teach- 
ing of other kinds of history. We 
should take this history seriously, for 
two separate reasons. If we were wor- 
ried about a threat fo nationalist his- 
tory, we should know that itcame from 


‘both a sectarian history such as the 


History of Islam, and froma local his- 
tory that flourishes in the absence of 
deliberate nationalist teaching. If we 
were worried about a threat from 
nationalist history, we should also 


know that one of the ways to fashion . 


a more humane, imaginative and cor- 
rect history in the future would be to 
take seriously these local histories 


at present confined to the ‘illiterate’. 


T. oppositionality of madrasas: 


There is an immense variety of posi- 
tions from within those who grapple 
with the question of the appropriate 
education for Muslims: We can barelv 
touch оп а few. The question, accord- 
ing to Dr Muqtada Hasan Mohammad 
Yasin Azhari, the.Rector of Jamia 
Salfia, is not one of East versus West 
or Islam versus the West, but of what 


is practical and desirable. Those struc- 
tures which are practical and useful 


_ are taken over by Muslims regardless 


of whether they originate in the West 
or not, such as written exams. Mus- 
lims open the institutions needed by 
them. : | 

Thus, for Salfia, it was necessary 
to have ‘an educational institution 
where together with a high-level study 
of Quran and hadis, there would be 
higher study of Arabic language and 
literature, and there would be also the 
work of writing and publishing books, 
where books of hadis would be writ- 
ten and distributed...’ (Tarjuman, 
Delhi, 1 January 1964, p. 10, quoted 
in Jamia Salfia Markazi Darul Ulum 
ka Sankshipt Parichay, Varanasi: 
Salfia, 1998, р. 30.) і 


Tis is a fair description of the iden- 
tity of a Madrasa Board madrasa. It is 
criticised by many educated people 


such as Masooda Khan, the Principal 


of Umahut-ul-uloom, who is against 
religious education. She considered 


` other cities more forward than the pro- 
‘vinclal one she lives in, with its pre- 


ponderance of ‘traditional’ cottage - 
industry. Although not said by her 
openly, I understand that she is a 
pathan, or an ashraf of some kind and 
she considers weavers who do not 
value modern education backward. 
She is vehement in denouncing those 
who behave like frogs in a well, who 
provide services only to train maulvis, 
and who make religion the staple and 
be-all of their lives. 

On my part I would like to sepa- 
rate the Arabic madrasas as special- 
ised vocational institutions comparable 
to other narrow training institutions. 


‘Then I would propose we understand 


the bulk of madrasas in the larger con- 
text of schooling in India and moder- 
nity in India. In this perspective, І see - 
schools in Indiaas covering some five 
parts of a range of schools, each fad- 
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ing into the other. At one extreme, the 
institution with the weakest link to 
modernity is the münicipal or maha- 
palika school. It has all the parapher- 
nalia of a modern school except thé 
teaching. Italso has acolonialattitude 
in its core distinction between us, the 
enlightened, and them, the ignorant. 
Next to it comes the local ‘English 
medium' school, which has all the 
same structural features such as age- 
graded classes, as well as furniture for 
children and the requirement of uni- 


forms. Neither the students nor their . 


guardians, nor the teacliers nor the 
administrators, fathom the meaning 
behind the modernist features they 
liveout, butcompared to the first kind 
of school they live more of them out 
and more strictly so. | 


N... in the range comes the 
madrasa. Yes, it is indeed more mod- 
ern than the mahapalika and the nei- 
ghbourhood convent school. On the 


face of it itis nothing but traditional. 


In the lower classes boys all wear caps, 
girls all cover their heads. All learn the 
Quran. Buttheir buildings are cleaner 


and more solid; the classrooms better’ 


-laid out, the books less in tatters, stu- 
dents and teachers more in harmony. 
The rote learning of the Quran with 
swaying of the upper body and reci- 


tation at an undecodable speed fin- | - 


ishes off in the first years. Then there 
is the execution of the modern require- 
ments of the writing of questions and 
answers, the preparation for exams 
and revision, and the grappling with 
several subjects in an age-graded way. 

And, just to complete the argu- 
ment, the next two phases are the imi- 
tation convent schools, and then the 
actual missionary and public schools. 
The history taught here is the same as 
in the others. Only its facts are better 
memorised by students and they are 


taught how to be more adept at spin- ` 


ning out narratives. The best cases 
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aside, one could argue that these 


schools, for all their liberalism, are 


more violent towards the child than 


- the madrasa and more successful in- 


transforming his being according to 
external ideological formulations. 


A madrasa can be of many kinds; 

its history teaching of many kinds. 
When itis Islamic, itis geared toa pro- 
fession. When itis secular, itis nation- 
alist in the way prescribed by various 
Boards and common to all schools. 
This history is inadequately taught 
almost everywhere and is also faulty 
in its layout. If our aim is to havea suc- 
cessful teaching of secular and nation- 
alist history, the madrasas are not the 


_ main defaulters at all. Insofar as they 


offer free or subsidised teaching to 
children, try to preserve a continuity 
between home and school and invest 
in most of the paraphernalia of mod- 
ern schooling, they are indeed institu- 
tions to be emulated. Their teaching of 
history is not as bad as in our munici- 
pal schools and little private schools, - 
and sometimes as good or better than 
in our grand private schools. It can cer- 
tainly beimprovedin numerous ways, 
but none of these ways would be spe- 
cific to the madrasa and would apply 
equally to the large variety of institu- — 
tions and children in India. 
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EVEN as we write this essay the 
govérnment of Madhya Pradesh has 
announced the closüre of the social 
science teaching programme of 
Eklavya without even bothering to 
give an explanation. The programme 


was running in eight government: 
schools and a proposal to extend it to- 


all schools in two districts was pend- 
ing with the government for the last 
two years. The government was then 
of the opinion that the programme 
could not be expanded withoutan 'ex- 
ternal' evaluation, but has now closed 
it down without the benefit of one. 
This arbitrary action raises a number 
of issues which we will take up later 
and presently turn to children's sense 
of history and possibilities of interact- 
ing with itthrough formal curriculum. 

Kosambi drew the attention of 
historians tothe fact that the transition 
from tribe to caste and state societies 
was aconstant feature of Indian social 
history and that a historian who cared 
to look for it would find survival of vari- 
ous stages of social evolution all around 


Exploring alternatives 


C.N. SUBRAMANIAM and RASHMI PALIWAL 


him or her. This problem of multiple 
transitions and continuities, which he 
pointed to, has had a major influence 
on the texts on Indian history. How- 
ever, its importance for teaching his- 
tory has usually been ignored. 

A society experiencing multiple 
transitions evolves arich and nuanced 
perception of historical processes. 
Formal history teaching either serves 
to obliterate this understanding or 
encrusts it with pious banalities. Criti- 
cal history teaching can be more mean- 
ingful if it were to draw upon this 
wellspring of historical understanding 
and provide it with methodological 


-rigour. We draw upon our discussions 


with school teachers and children to 
explore some of these possibilities. 

A lesson in the Eklavya class 7 
text book discusses how royal dynas- 
ties emerged in different parts of the 
country during the first millennium of 
the common era. А thematic chapter, 
entitled *rajvanshon ka banna’ talks 
of no one dynasty in particular but 
of the general process. The chapter 
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expectsthe teacherto preface reading 
with adiscussion on kingsthechildren 
know about. One ofus happened tobe 
in the class and was drawn into the 
lively discussion. We reproduce from 
the field notebook: 


|. took them some time to warm up 
and one of them came out with a story 
of a king who died in battle. Subse- 
quently his queen gave birth to two 
sons. Her brother usurped the throne 
and the boys grew up incognito. Even- 
tually they killed their uncle to get 
theirrightful inheritance. The discus- 
sion then veered to the kings of the 
Ramayana, Dasharatha and his wife 
Kaushalya, Ravana and his wife 
Mandodari—strangely Rama was just 
à prince. They couldn't remember 
the king in the Mahabharata, was it 
Arjunaor Krishna? 

Then I turned to the main theme 
of the lesson, ‘Raja kaise bante hain?’ 
(How does one become aking?) ‘Loot- 
mar karke, logon se zabardasti paise 
lekar, rangdari dikhakar' (By looting, 
forcibly collecting money from people, 
by show of strength) was the unhesi- 
tating answer. . s 

That was arather strong formu- 
lation. Why was it necessary for the 
prospective kings to do such things? 
‘Taki log unse dare, logon mein khauff 
paidakarke.' (Sothatpeople getto fear 
them and to create terror among the 
people). Couldn't one become а king 
through honest and peaceful means? 
'Koiapkibaatkyonmanega? [mandari 
se kamate rahenge to budhdhe ho 
jayenge ~ kuch nahin hoga.’ (Why 
would anyone listen to you? If you 
keep earning honestly you will only 
grow old). AE 

Anotherchild explored a differ- 
ent possibility — the prospective king 
could get two kings to fight, share the 
spoils with the victorious king and 
then himself become a king. This was 
contested by the others — why would 
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the victorious king share his spoils, he 
would rather kick him in the back! 
They then turned to another possibi- 
lity: 'Khandani raja hote hain When 
asked foranexample, they mentioned 
some kings from the epics. 

We returned to the original theme 
— ‘Kya khandani raja bhi lootmar 
karte the?’ (Did the hereditary kings 
too indulge in looting?) The emphatic 
answer was, ‘Nahin. Ve to praja ki 
bhalai chahte the, ve kyon lootmar 
karte? Ulta ve praja mein garibon ke 
beech apana dhan bantte the.’ (No! 
They sought the welfare of their sub- 
jects, how could they loot them? On 
the contrary they would distribute 
their wealth among the poor subjects.) 

Isn’t it paradoxical? The same 
person before he becomes aking indul- 
ges in looting and once he becomes a 
king turns benevolent! The children 
do not see this as a paradox —to them 
itis natural, ‘Ab unke pas dhan hai aur 
chayan hai. Ab unka kam logon ki 
bhalai ката hai." 


B. where is the money to distri- 
bute among their subjects coming 
from? There is some confusion on this 
question. Different children in the 
class try various guesses: (i) The king 
would defeat other kings and get their 
wealth. This seemed the most plausi- 
ble explanation. (ii) A child feebly 


suggested that he could be taxing his - 


own people (lagan leta hoga). This 
isemphatically contested by asection 
of the class, ‘Apne-hi logon se thodi 


` laganikaththa karega. Garibon se kya 


lagan le sakta hai? Aisa to sirf dushth 
raja karte hain.’ (How could he tax his 
own people? How could he get taxes 
fromthe poor? Only bad kings do such 
things.) (iti) ‘Uski apni kheti hogi. 
Batai par deta hoga ya uske sainik 
usme kam karte honge.’ (He would 
have his own fields. He may give it 
out on share cropping or perhaps his 
soldiers worked them.) 


And so went the discussion. 
These children had not read the debates 
on early states; they were innocent of 
Fox, Gordon or Wink, and yet these 
debates wouldn’thave sounded strange 
to themand they would have engaged 
these scholars in some fruitful discus- 
sions! This is but one of several such : 
discussions we and the teachers asso- 
ciated with the programme have had 
with children on evolution of religion, 
caste, imperial policies and British 
policies towards peasants or tribes- 
men! All these institutions are evolv- ` 
ing today and children areexperiencing 
these transformations at close hand 
and hence have adeep and perceptive 
understanding of them. The children 
went far beyond the scope of even 
our chapters and delved into great 
complexities. 

Itis true that the children are not 
witnessing any primary state forma- 
tion. Yet they have drawn heavily not 
only upon folk understanding passed 
on through the epics, butalso upon the 
experience of the emergence of fresh 
powercentres around them. 


W..... set out to develop new 


history texts over 18 years back we 
were ignorant of these possibilities. To 


us history wasto be written by histori- 


ans and transmitted to the masses 
through ‘popularisation’ efforts. Popu- 
larisation required that we meticu- 
lously remove all verbiage and reduce 
all concepts to concrete images so that 
those not familiar with the jargon ofthe 
historians could understand the subs- 
tance. А second innovation, also ins- 
pired by pedagogic concerns, consisted 
in structuring a degree of discussion in- 
the classroom between the teachers 
and students through guided questions. 


1. For other examples see Rashmi Paliwal 
and C.N. Subramaniam. "Texts in School’, 
Summerhill Review, December 1998 and 
'Eklavya Social Science Programme: А 
Review" (unpublished). 
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These two innovations enabled 
ordinary school teachers and children 
toengage with those histories and this 
engagementinevitably drew upon their 
experiences and perceptions. They 
hadtheir own perceptions and under- 


standing of social processes against 


which they measured the theories of 
historians, sometimes dismissing 
them as nonsensical, or as enriching 
their own understanding, but seldom 
feelingthemto be outside their area of 
interest. 


A necessary concomitant of such 
engagements were methodological 
debates. Whenever there were two 
contending conceptions, methods of 
validation came to the fore. In our 
debates with the teachers it got firmly 
established that ‘sources’ were central 
to this process. This opened up a 
Pandora's box of problems: what 
constituted a source, how does one 
interpret a source, and what does one 
do with contradictory readings of sour- 
ces. We realised that the entire range 
of issues had to be introduced to stu- 
dents too, and a large number of our 
class 7 books dwelt on various aspects 


of sources and their interpretation. A` 


byproduct of this was a challenging 
projectundertaken by Shereen Ratna- 
gar to prepare a book on sources of 
ancient Indian history for teachers.” 
Imperceptibly we were moving 


from the framework of ‘popularisa- ` 


tion of history’ to ‘democratisation of 
production of historical knowledge.’ 
А fuller realization of this objective 
would involve generation of local his- 
tory and relating it to the mainstream 
historiography. This is what Eklavya 
was embarking upon with two kinds 
of interventions. First, an attempt was 
made to interact with college teachers 


2. Shereen Ratnagar and Ajay Dandekar, 
Bharatiya Itihas. ke Srote: Prachin Kal, 1, 
Bhopal 2001. The second part of this book is 
forthcoming. ', 


spread across M.P. who wereengaged 
in research in order to build a fruitful 
dialogue between them and metro- 
politan historians. This also took 
the form of intervention in a journal 
devoted to research in history and 
folklore published from Ujjain. 

Second, Eklavya also initiated 
a process of bringing together district 
level intellectuals including school 
teachers and others to prepare mate- 
rials on local history, geography and 
developmental issues.? The larger 
vision was to link up all these into an 
effort to redefine the meaning of his- 
tory teaching. It is rather unfortunate 
that the Government of M.P. should 
have decided to discontinue the expe- 
rimental social science teaching pro- 
gramme at this point. The challenge 
now is to carry forward the process 
outside the framework of formal 
school curriculum. 


i. history teaching is really an inter- 
action between different ways of con- 
Structing the past, some incipient and 
others mature, then it is necessarily 
embedded in deeper social concerns. 
We would like to share here our dia- 
logue with teachers on hunter-gather- 
ers. It is rather puzzling that most 
mainstream history textbooks have 
little to say about hunter-gatherers, 
and the chapters on the stone age are 
usually confined to discussion of tool 
types and some banal generalizations. 

Likewise, despite the fact that 
tribalism is a very significant way of 
life, globally and in our country, text- 
books have little to say about it and 
almost entirely concentrate on state 
societies. This neglect of social dimen- 
sions of prehistoric societies and early 
social forms has important political 


3. The state government too has announced 
that local geography and history would be 
made a part of school curriculum. How seri- 


ous is this effort meant to be and how it ріапѕ · 


toexecute itremains to be seen. 


implications. In ordinary school 
teachers it reinforces the view that 
hunter-gatherers and tribals are ‘sub- 
human’ — ignorant, uncultured, unso- 
cial, lawless. The image of 'nasty, 
brutish and short’ lives of the ‘early 
man’ gets transferred to and reinforces 
the image of modern tribals and by ex- 
tension of all depressed sections. 


|. our teacher trainings we decided 
to take up precisely these issues for 
discussion. А typical session would 
begin with our requesting them to arti- 
culate their views about prehistoric 
people. Invariably the stereotypical 
images would be expressed and often 
they would draw parallels with the ` 
tribal people they know of, Over two 
days ofintensive discussions, viewing 
differentkinds of stone tools and paint- 
ings, reading ethnographic materials 
and Marshall Sahlins' essay on the 
*original affluent societies' would 
enable most teachers to grudgingly 
acknowledge that they needed to revise 
their view of both the prehistoric peo- 
ple and contemporary tribal societies. 
Some of them would begin to recog- 
nise the importance and relevance of 
value systems, knowledge systems 
and aesthetics of the tribal people and 
the hunter-gatherers. 

Such re-examinations help alter 
the framework of political under- 
standing within which teachers work. 
One might cite anotherexample from 
the otherend of Indian history. Eklavya 
chapters on ‘modern India’ concentrate 
onthe experience of across-section of 
the population during the colonial era 
and their reactions— women, peasants, 
tribals, middle class, industrial work- 
ers, industrialists and so on. Signifi- 
cantly, local memories of colonialism 
and the freedom movementare full of 
these images. Yet the textbook narra- 
tives of the freed6m movement which 
emphasize one homogenous anti- 
British ‘national movement’ have 
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little space for these images and inva- 


riably the grand movement of the 

national movement culminates in the 

formation of the post colonial state. 
Broadly the scheme seems to 


‘legitimise the modern state with the 


halo drawn from the freedom move- 
ment. When teachers read the chapters 


on women and tribals they are not only, 


moved but also begin to see that the 
tasks of the freedom movementremain 
incomplete and those who fought 
against British rule find their problems 
intact after halfacentury of ‘selfrule’. 


Ti: radical possibility in the curricu- 
lum emerges precisely because of the 
dialogue between the livedexperiences 


and textbook narratives. Sensitivity to . . 


lived experience is rather difficult to 
achieve in textbooks written without a 
reference point. Textbooks developed 
by the NCERT or the manifold private 
publishers or even the SCERTs do not 
locate themselves amongapeople—they 


remain aloof as historians are supposed 


to be. When Eklavya books were deve- 
loped in the regional context of west- 
ern M.P, friends inthe NCERT looked 
upon it as some kind of benevolent 


work for a small rural area with little- 


relevance for textbook writing for the 
entire country, which was the agenda 
before that venerable institution. 
Subsequently, Eklavya was in- 
vited by Lok Jumbish to develop acur- 
ricular package for middle schools in 
Rajasthan. This gave us an opportunity 
todevelopa similar package but rooted 
in a different context. This effort not 
only meant looking for Rajasthani 
examples (archeological sites, local 
dynasties, etc.) butalsorevising ourown 
notions of Indian social history. The 
liminality of Rajasthani folk culture so 
ably highlighted by Shail Mayaram, 
Dominique Sila Khan and others 
prompted us to rework our conception 
of religious history. Thus, instead of 
the two chapters on Hindu religion 
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and Islam, we now had one chapter on 
religious life of the people. 

Rajasthan is particularly rich in 
folk memories of history preserved by 
bards and a long line of-local histori- 
ans. We came across several school 
teachers who had meticulously docu- 
mented oral traditions relating to the 
settlement of their villages and the vari- 
ous communities of the region. Most 
of them pertained to the later medieval 
and early modern epochs. We had just 
begun to work on them as a part of the 
class 8 curriculum when the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan equally arbitrarily 


` decided to dismantle the work of Lok 


Jumbish and terminated the arrange- 
ment with Eklavya. 


Tis brings us to the problem we 
had begun the essay with: the relation 
between the state, professional aca- 
demics and civil society institutions in 
evolving curricula. Developmentofa 
meaningful curriculum which treats 
people not merely as recipients of 
knowledge but also as generators of 
knowledge requires a collaboration 
between the three. Unfortunately, we 
do not yet have institutional frame- 
works and processes to bring the three 
together. 


institutions gave governments arbi- 


trary powers to determine the nature 


of the relationship between the three 
‘actors’. This has given a free hand to 
the petty political considerations of 
the day to interfere with curricular 
matters. The need then is for working 
out norms for the collaboration and 
ensuring transparent and mutually 
agreed methods for decision taking. 
Of course all this is based on the 
assumption that the state is commit- 
ted to developing a liberal and demo- 
cratic curriculum. The events of our 
times have only helped to shake our 
confidence in the commitment of our 
state to such ideals. 


The erstwhile monopoly of state 


What happenned to 
Confucianism? 


KUMKUM ROY 


THE new NCERT books in the social 
sciences, as well as in other subjects, 
are finally out. Some may be relieved 
but others are agitated and angry. Per- 


` haps it is necessary to take stock and 


see what is in the books and whether 


‚ or why the contents are important. We 


know that there is no longer a separate 


- history textbook forclass6, the subject 


being part ofa textbook that deals with 
social science as a whole. But what is 
the history that this text contains? 
There has been an ongoing debate 
about whether children need to be 
taught history- or not. History (and 
mathematics) tend to be amongst the 
most unpopular subjects in school for 
anumber of reasons, including the fact 
that oftentimes history books tend to 
be stuffed with facts and dates mak- 


: ing for dull, tedious reading. But if 


we agree that social sciences can help 
us understand diversity and social 
change, then history too has a critical 
role to play. What we need to work on 
is to make learning history more chal- 
lenging, to take pains to explain to 
children how we find out about the 


past, how sources may be interpreted 


- апа read, how historical generaliza- 


tions may be possible, because that in 
itself can be an exciting story. History 
can give us insights into the diversity 
of cultures and the nature of historical 
change. ^ 

The new class 6 textbook creates 
an impression that Indian civilization 
has long been achangeless one. In the 
search for a temporal depth, Indian : 
civilization is presented as static, its 
essence formed from the beginning of 
time. While discussing technology we 
are informed that stone axes, spears 
and grinding stones used in the pre- 
historic period are used even today 


` (p.52). Nor has the notion of the sacred 


altered very much since ancient times: 
‘The pipal tree was worshipped and 
revered by the Harappans which con- 
tinues to be worshipped even today. 
These people also worshipped Siva in 
the form of linga which is done today 
also’ (p. 83-84). The Rigvedic people 
worshipped many gods representing 
forces of nature suchas fire, sun, wind, 
sky and trees. They are worshipped 
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even today. In Harappan civilization 
.wefinddepictionsof many things like 
the pipal tree, Saptamatrikas and Siv- 
lingas which are revered by Hindus 
eventoday (p. 90). The practice ofbury- 
ing the dead and making a tomb over 
it or marking the place by erecting a 
stone continues even today (p. 105- 
106, inthe context of megaliths). It is 
as if the ancients defined for all times 
the cultural principles of Indian civi- 
lization. 


|. referring to the varna system, the 
textbook says: "The Rigvedic society 
mainly comprised of four varnas, 
namely Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra' (p. 90). We are never told 
that the only evidence for the fourfold 
division from the Rigveda is drawn 
from a single verse of a single hymn 
that many regard as a later inclusion 
in the text. Thus, the caste system is 
represented as being in existence since 
time immemorial (incidentally, the 
text does not provide a daté for Vedic 
literature), even as mostrecent research 
suggests that the varna system deve- 
loped in the later Vedic times when 
pastoral groups took to settled agri- 
culture. 

In discussing the economy, in 

fact, the evidence of pastoralism is 
entirely eliminated. We are told: 
The economic life of Vedic people 
centred around agriculture, arts and 
crafts and trade and commerce. Bulls 
and oxen were used for ploughing and 
drawing carts. Horses were used to 
draw the chariots. Amongst the animals 
cow was given the most importance... 
. (p.89). 

While agriculture is cériinly 
important in later Vedic literature, it 
seemsto be relatively unimportant in 
the Rigveda, where the hymns by and 
large represent the concerns of a pas- 
toral elite, But for reasons best known 
to them, the authors believe that the 
` predominance of pastoralism has to 
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be denied and India represented as ап` 


agrarian society from the earliest Vedic 
times. Possibly pastoralism is associ- 
ated with the absence of civilization, 
and the Vedic people have to bé always 
presented as the embodiment of civi- 
lization. To claim civilizational status 
for the Aryans, the evidence of pasto- 
ral past has to be erased. 


We... we project present catego-- 


ries back into the past and are insen- 


. sitive to the temporal dimensions of 


historical developments, we are guilty 
of anachronistic thinking. Some ana- 
chronisms are easy to detect, others 
are more difficult to pin down. None- 
theless, they can be problematic. Con- 
sider thé statement from page 57 in 
the context ofearly civilizations: 


: Thisnotonly required participation of 


people on a large scale but also obey- 
ing the law and realizing one's own 


- responsibilities as partof community, 


society, culture and nation. 

Such a statements can confuse 
and mislead children. Nationalism and 
national identities developed in the 
modern period from the 18th century 
onwards. To referto ancient nations is 
anachronistic. 

In discussing politics, present 
political ideals and principles are ana- 
chronistically traced back to the past, 
emphasizing once again the formative 
influence of pre-Islamic.history in the 
making of Indian society and project- 
ingtheancient pastasessentially mod- 
ern. In the Vedic period, we are told, 
"There were rules which governed the 
debate and behaviour of members in 


- Sabha and Samiti like in our Parlia- 


ment’ (p. 89). In the gana-sanhgas: “The 
rulers were chosen by the people of 
the kingdom (sic) like we choose our 
governmenttoday’ (p.93). Inthe Maur- 
yan empire: ‘As before, the King was 
assisted by a council of ministers. It 
was called the mantriparishad like 


‘today’ (p. 101). During Harsh’s time: 


‘The empire was divided into prov- 
inces, called desha. These were further 
divided into districts known as pra- 
desha. Officials in charge of a district 


were called ayukta and those in charge. 
of provinces were known as kumara-. 


matyas. These words are still used in 
the administrative machinery of the 
country with sometimes the same 
meanings’ (p. 120). 

The authors of the textbook 
seem to operate with the notion that 
history is arecord of some kind of an 


Olympicevent, giventheirapreoccu- 


pation with classifying developments 
as the first and the best, occasionally 
at the cost of truth. 

* We are told that the Harappan civi- 
lization was 20 times larger than the 
Egyptian, and 12 times larger than the 
combined civilizations of Mesopota- 
miaand Egypt (p. 80). 

* We also learn that Upanishads are the 
works of most profound philosophy in 
any religion (p. 91). Remember that 


this statement is addressed to students ` 


of class 6, who may have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to grapple 


with abstruse philosophical notions. - 


As such, they will have no option 
but to accept this assertion which is 
repeated in the chapter on world reli- 
gions (Upanishads : are the greatest 
works on philosophy in the history of 
humankind, p. 134), 
* Page 91 also includes a truly phe- 
nomenal account of the mathemati- 
cal achievements ofthe Vedic people, 
most of which are attributed, with a 
greater degree of accuracy, to Arya- 
bhattaon p. 117. . 

The message of the text is cede 
The Ancients were great, theirachieve- 


ments unsurpassable, and their glory 


incomparable. 


T. textisfullofcontradictory infor- , 


mation. In its introductory section on 


History, the class 6 book for Social 


Sciences says: 


For along time humans did not know 
how to read or write. But how do we 


know about people who lived such a | 


long time ago? We know about them 
through certain clues. They are in the 
form of tools, pots and pans, jewelry, 
buildings, coins and writings (p. 50). 
What do these sentences sug- 
gest? They seem to indicate that peo- 
-ple did not know how to read and 
write, but then go on to state that we 
know aboutthem fromtheir writings. 
Similarly théreare statements in 
the text that can only bewilder stu- 
dents. Consider a typical paragraph 
from the chapter on Roman civiliza- 
tion (p. 70): А 
Some of the important Roman kings 
were Julius Caesar and Octavian Cae- 
sar. Octavian introduced a number of 
reforms. The Romans worshipped 
gods like Jupiter, Minerva, Venus, etc. 


T... is no information about what 
is the significance of these gods and 
goddesses, noris there any awareness 
that Julius Caesar was assassinated 
because of his aspirations to power, 
nor is the more well-known name of 
: Octavian, Augustus, introduced. Yet, 
this confusing paragraph isto provide 
answers to the following questions 
(p.72): Why is Julius Caesar famous? 
Augustus was afamous king of Rome 
(true or false). 

Consider yetanother statement, 
this time from page 58: 
. You may be surprised to know that 
Indian and Chinese civilizations are 
the only ones which have survived 
right from the time they came into 
existence till date. They have retained 
many of their basic and distinguishing 
. characteristic features which link 
them with the past. All otherearly civi- 
lizations have disappeared and the 
present people/civilizations have no 
connection with the past ones. 

This, once again, is misleading 
on at least two counts: (i) Greek and 


Roman civilizations, which the stu- 
dent is expected to study, did not die 
out completely, nor forthat matter did 
civilizations in Mesopotamiaand Iran. 
(ii) This conveys the impression that 
Indian and Chinese civilizations have 
been changeless and/or static. Once 
again, this is not true. 

The book abounds in dozens, if 
not hundreds of such passages, which 
can only encourage rote learning and 
kill the curiosity of children. 


| nolongerthink that his- 
tory is simply a chronicle of facts 
about the past. But what is one to say 
when a textbook proliferates with 
inaccurate statements? Let me give 
some instances: 

* Mesopotamian civilization is sup- 
posed to date to 5000 BC (p. 63). If we 
accept the definition of civilization 
mentioned on p. 57 (with cities, writ- 
ingetc), Mesopotamiancivilization is 
notearlier than 3500 BC. 

* Greece is described as surrounded 
by three seas, the Aegean (spelt Agean), 
the Ionian, and the Mediterranean 
(p. 66). A look at any atlas will show 
that this is wrong. The seas are the 
Aegean, Adriatic and Mediterranean. 
* The most frequently represented 
animal on Harappan seals, we are 
informed, was a bull (p. 85). Actually, 
over a thousand seals (more than 60 
per cent) carry representations of a 
one-horned animal, often referred to 
by archaeologists as the unicorn. This 
was a mythical animal. 

* On page 88 we are informed that 
the geographical boundaries of the 
Rigveda and.the Harappan civiliza- 
tion coincide. This is entirely inaccu- 
rate and deliberately misleading. 

* Even more worrying and inaccurate 
is the statement (page 89) thatamong 
various animals, the cow was given 
the most important and sacred place 
inthe Vedic period; injuring orkilling 
of ców was prohibited, and the cow 


was called aghnya (not to be killed or 


injured). The Vedas, we are told, pres- 


cribe punishment for injuring or killing 
acow by expulsion from the kingdom 
orby death penalty asthe case may be. 

This is inaccurate, although 
(and perhaps because) the cow was 
revered and treated as sacred, it was 
also offered as food to guests. More 
important, the Vedic texts (which by 


the definition of the textbook include 


the Vedas; Brahmanas, Aranyakas 
and Upanishads) are not prescriptive. 
As such, they do not mention punish- 
ments for violations of norms. This 
happens much later in the Shastric 
literature. Also, there is plentiful ar- 
chaeological evidence from a number 
of sites, including Hastinapura, to 
suggest that cattle were slaughtered 
for meatin ancient India. 

* We read on p. 101: ‘In no other 
period of Indian history do we-find 
so many officers as in the Mauryan 
period.” One wonders who counted 
the administrative officers, and how 
and when was the count made. 

* On page 91 we are informed that the 
Vedic people knew that the earth 
moved on its own axis and around the 
sun. The moon moved around the . 
earth. They could also apparently 
predict eclipses. 


S. discoveries of later 
period are here projected back to the 
Vedic times. Poor Aryabhatta, who 
figures on page 117, is effectively 


eclipsed for his achievements. Ironi- 


cally, one of the claims made in the 
National Curriculum Framework is 
that our children know nothing about 
Aryabhatta while they know about 
Newton. Keen on celebrating the 
Vedicage, the new textbook, inacon- 
tradictory move, attributes the dis- 
covery of eclipse both to Aryabhatta 
(p. 117)as well asto the Vedic people 
(p. 91) who are, in any case, timeless 
andallknowing. 
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* On page 98 we learn that Chanakya 
was 'a teacher of Arthashastra in 
Takshashila University.' One wonders 
whether he was a Professor, Reader, 


or Vice-chancellor in this imaginary _ 


institution. 

* Ashoka is supposed to have said 
that ‘disputes must be settled by 
talks among the elders of the commu- 
nities’ (p. 102). This, once again, is a 
statement for which no evidence is 
forthcoming from Ashokan inscrip- 
tions. 

* “The last Mauryan king, Brihadratha 
had lost the loyalty of the army. The 
Army Chief, Pushyamitra Sunga 
killed him in 187 B.C. and himself 
became the king. This is the only inci- 
dent in the history of India till 12th 
century A.D. when a king was killed 
and replaced’ (р. 102). 


О. wonders why these two dates 
are chosen. Is it because Brihadratha 
may have been a Buddhist? Again, the 
assertion that no kings were killed 
between the 2nd century BC and the 
12th century AD belies the history of 
warfare in the country. Tocite just one 
instance, Samudragupta, the famous 
Gupta ruler is described in the Alla- 
habad pillar inscription as sarvaraj- 
occhhetta (1.е., the uprooter of all 
kings). And such instances can be 
multiplied. : 

* Chola kings Rajaraja and Rajendra 
are inaccurately mentioned in the 
Sangam аре. 

* One final example: this is from the 
description of Rigvedic society (page 
90). We learn that: “The teachers were 
called brahmanas; rulers and admi- 
nistrators kshatriyas, farmers, mer- 
chants and bankers vaisyas, and 
artisans and labourers as sudras.’ This 
is the most detailed account of varna 
inthe entire text. As mentioned earlier, 
reference to the four varnas occurs 
only in one verse of the Rigveda, and 
this is embellished with later shastric 
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prescriptions to create an illusory 
account ofthe caste system. | 

The choice of evidence always 
tells us about what authors seek to tell 
and what they wish to repress. A sin- 
gle specificexample would show how 
the politics of repression works in the 
new NCERT textbook. On page 90, 
we are told that in the Vedic period 
yajnas were the most common rituals. 
However, nowhere are we told that 
yajnas, including the famous asva- 
medha yajna, involved animal sacri- 
fice. There are other significant 
omissions. The word tribe figures 
nowhere in the text. In other words, 
entire sections of the population are 
denied а history. 


H.. important was religion in 
ancient India? If you turn to the intro- 
duction (page 50) you will find a list 
ofbooksthatare mentioned as sources: 
‘In India we have examples of the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, 
Smritis, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Sangam literature and Tripitakas.’ 
Note that seven of the eight texts listed 
are religious texts, and six of them are 
associated with brahmanical Hindu- 
ism. While it is true that many of the 
best preserved texts that have survived 
from ancient times are religious texts, 
historians have used other kinds of lit- 
erature as well. These include works 
on grammar, medicine, plays, state- 
craft, to name a few. 

This preoccupation with reli- 
gion leads to problems with the way 
in which information is presented. 
This is evident in the chapter on 
Harappan civilization, wHere certain 
pots are identified as kamandalu, 
although we do not know how they 
were used, and a rare seal represent- 
ing the svastika is highlighted (р. 83). 
Even more bewildering is the focus 
(p. 85) ona terracotta female figurine 
with a vermilion mark, and to see the 
figure of aso-called yogi, whois rather 


well-dressed, with a well-trimmed 
beard anda tiara оп his head. 

The chapter on ‘The Vedic Civi- 
lization’ is even more problematic. 
Thére is absolutely no reference to 
dates. So аге students to be told that the 
Vedic texts are timeless? These prob- 
lems surface most sharply inthechap- 
ter on major religions that brings the 
section to a close. The data from this 
chapter is tabulated on the next page. 

If one compares the columns, 
one immediately notices how uneven 
the information is. Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Zoroastrianism donot have 
any dates assigned to them. What is 
more, Hinduism is defined as eternal. - 
One wonders what is the place of a 
timeless phenomenon in the mundane 
framework of a school history book. ` 
Second, Christianity is not supposed 
to have space for any ‘higher’ aspira- 
tions, unlike the otherreligions. 


О. can quibble about the inclu- 
sion ofdeities inthe listof Hindu gods. 
What is most obvious is that the de- 
cline in importance of Vedic gods 
such as Agni, Indra and Soma is 
glossed over, as that would involve 
talking about change in what is pro- 
jected as an eternal religion. The dis- 
cussion on social norms is woefully 
inadequate. Varna is left undefined. 
Ashrams we are told, were meant to 
be ‘followed by all individuals irres- 
pective of their caste, creed and belief.’ 
If we look for evidence for this wide- 
ranging claim, ourefforts are unlikely 
to yield results. ; 

' Apart from Hinduism, none of 
the other religious traditions are cre- 
dited with any philosophical ideas, 
neither are they supposed to have tra- 
ditions of devotion. As in many other 
instances, this is entirely inaccurate. 
Not surprisingly, Hinduism is the. 
only religion thatis credited with tole- 
rance. What is also intriguing is that 
sectarian splits are highlighted only 


in the case of Jainism and Christian- 
ity. Once again, the fact that there has 
been sectarian strife amongst Hindu 
groups is glossed over, presumably 
because this would sully the picture 
of harmony. - 

The discussion on the geogra- 
phical spread is also interesting. Hin- 
duism is understood to bean all-time, 
all-India phenomenon, whereas there 


is no mention ofthe spread of Christi- 
anity anywhere, includingto India by 
theearly centuries ofthe Christian era. 
Presumably the Syrian Christians be- 
long to West Asia. Churches are also 
unheard of. While there are references 
to Buddhist and Hindu architecture 
and sculpture in the other lessons, this 
is the only point where Christianity is 
spoken about. But then, as is obvious, 


this is meant to be only atoken gesture 
to tolerance, respect, acceptance and 
understanding. 

What is obvious then is that 
some religions are treated as being 
beyond history, although included 
within the book, others are subjected - 
toaselective treatment, and inno way 
isthe understanding of any religious 
tradition significantly enhanced. 





Hinduism Jainism Buddhism Zoroastrianism Christianity 
Time - Very old, 'eternal Arose out of Biography of the Founded by 6BC, with 
' spiritual tradition Upanishadsand Buddha, butno migration from Zarathustra birth of Jesus 
of India’ canbe six philosophies ^ dates (no date) 
tracedto Harappan ofHinduism. 
times, which may Biography of 
beidentical with Mahavira, dates 
the Vedic to Gthcentury BC | 
Goal, Union with Attaining Atfaining Communicating Destroying evil 
paramatma kaivalya nirvana 
Deities Three supreme gods, Ahura Mazda God, sonand 
Brahma, Vishnu i holy spirit 
and Maheshar, other 
gods and godesses, 
forces of nature, plants, 
rivers, mountains 
Socialnorms — Varnashram dharma Anybody could Brotherhood 
(only ashramis jointhesangha 
explained) 
Philosophy X Greatestinthe world 
Bhakti Listofsaints 
including Ramanuja, 
Tulsi, Meera, Kabir 
Ethics/ Non-violence, Truthfulness,no — Fournoble truths Love, 
teachings mercy,compassion, property, non- brotherhood, 
friendliness, injury, against compassion 
charity, benevolence _ theft, chastity 
Attitude Sarva dharma 
towardsother sambhava 
religions 
Sectarian Digambara and Roman Catholic, ` 
splits Svetambara Eastern Ortho-. 
. dox, Protestant 
Geographical Karnataka, Spread through Palestine, migra- ап, then Palestine 
location Orissa, Tamil Central Asia, East — tionto Egypt western India 
Nadu, Malwa, Asia, and Sri and back 
Gujarat, Rajasthan Lanka 
Texts Tripitaka Torah Avesta Bible 
Temple Synagogue 
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Histories of religions can and 
have been written. These focus on 
changes in doctrine, rituals, practice. 
They also documentthe waysin which 
religions have spread and/or been 
transformed. Besides, they deal with 
dissension within and oppositions to 
specific religions. There have also 
been studies on the social categories 
who have supported specific religious 
traditions. To be meaningful, such ex- 
ercises have to acknowledge tlie pos- 

‘sibilities of historical change. If this is 
not done, we are reduced to the kind of 
writing thatis evidencedin the book. 

Is the textbook sensitive to 
issues of gender? One of the criticisms 
of existing books (and this is entirely | 
justified) is that they tend to be gender 
blind. This is apparentin the language ° 
used in the illustrations, as well as in 
the content of the text. Very often they 
are written in suchas way thatareader 

_gets the impression that either women 
do notexist, or that they are irrelevant - 
orunimportant from the point of view 
of the subject in question. This is a 
situation that can be remedied if there 
is a will. But unfortunately, the will 
seems to have.been lacking in the case 
of the text we have examined. 

Consider the first substantive 
chapter on history, The Early Humans. 
As the title suggests, there is an attempt 
to talk about humans instead of men, 
but the term itself is cumbersome. 
People would probably have been a 
better substitute. More important, 
when we come to the questions and 
exercises, the author(s) slip back into 
the old usage, so we have references 
to stone age man (Question 1, iv), 
early man (page 56, things to do) etc. 

School textbooks do require 
periodic revisions to incorporate new 
ideas and ways of looking, and to 
make them more pedagogically sen- 

' sitive. But we need to ponder hard 

when this rewriting takes on the form 
that it does in the new NCERT social 

science textbook for class 6. 
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_ Books 


THE MYTH OF THE HOLY COW by D.N. Jha. 
Verso, London and New York, 2002. 


THE cow, like the snake charmer, has been engraved 
in essentialist notions of India for at least the last two 
centuries. While snake charmers have become virtu- 
ally extinct, the bovine population in the subcontinent 
is very much alive, if not kicking, and can be encoun- 
{егей оп апу streetcorner, scrounging through garbage 


dumps. Worshipful attitudes, if any, towards these crea- ` 
tures are conspicuous by their absence in most situa- 


tions; at best they are treated with lazy good humour, 
at worst, they are subjected to callous indifference. And 


yet, paradoxically, the cow is often resuscitated and 


projected as a symbol of ‘Hindu’ identity, as an animal 
that has been revered since time immemorial as the 
‘holycow’. 7 


: This, as D.N. Jhaargues, is far fromthe truth. He — 


takes the reader through a wide variety of textual 
evidence to document that beef was consumed and, by 
extension, that cattle were slaughtered on both ritual 
and other occasions in early India, to establish that 
beef eating was a part of pre-Islamic traditions in th 
subcontinent. ` 
Jha starts with evidence drawn from the Vedas, 


generally recognized as the earliest extant textual tra- 


ditions of the subcontinent, dateable to c.1500-600 


BCE. He suggests, as indeed is widely accepted, that 
the prayers and chants contained in the earliest Veda, 
the Rgveda (c.1500-1000 ВСЕ), represent the hopes 
andfears ofa predominantly pastoral people, drawing 
attention to the vocabulary, where imagery and sym- 
bolism derived from cattle proliferate. This is then 
extended to an analysis of the sacrificial offerings to 
the principal deities, which include amongst other 


. things, animals such as the goat, bull, ox and barren 


cow. 
Atanother level, the author documents prescrip- 
tions and injunctions that indicate that meat, includ- 


ing beef, could be served and consumed to mark ' 


significant events in the life of the householder. These 
included visits by distinguished guests, and funerals. 


- There is evidence suggesting that meat was eaten on 


less spectacularroutine occasions as well. Besides, cat- 
tle were valued as dràught animals and for the leather, 
which was worked into a range of products, including 
trappings for chariots, amongst the most important 
symbols of power in a mobile, pastoral society. 

If the utility of the cow is acknowledged within 
the textual tradition, archaeological evidence of cattle 
bone, bearing cutmarks, suggests that the consumption 


of beef, along with other animals, birds and fish, was . 


fairly commonplace in early India. These remains 
have been recovered from a number of sites. The prob- 
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lem is in correlating the archaeological evidence with 
the textual traditions: the latter tend to defy specific 
localization, although there is a broad consensus that 
the early Vedic texts relate to the north west of the sub- 
continent, while the later Vedic texts pertain to the doab 


of the Ganges and the Yamuna, including the areas, 


around present-day Delhi, and beyond. In any case, the 
fact that a variety of meats were eaten in early India is 
beyond dispute. 

In fact, more than thirty years ago, in 1967, 
H.D. Sankalia, often regarded as the ‘father’ of Indian 
archaeology, suggested that: “The ban on cow slaugh- 
ter is indeed of comparatively recent growth, mostly 
asareaction against Islam rather than genuine, real love 
and reverence forthe cow.'! 

Sankalia went on to document archaeological 
evidence for the use of beef from virtually all parts of 
the subcontinent, with some findings dating back tothe 
earliest pre- and proto-historic sites. Incidentally, sites 
from which cattle bone bearing cut marks have been 
found include Hastinapura in the Ganga valley, recog- 
nized as the centre of the political universe in the 
Mahabharata, the epic whose nucleus may be traced 


„Баск to c.800 BCE (it received its реа form с. 4th- 


Sth centuries CE). 

Such tangible evidence tapers off in subsequent 
historical phases not because of a shift to vegetarian- 
ism, but because excavations in most early historical 
cities have been extremely limited as these continue 
to be under occupation. This is true forcities like Patna, 
Varanasi, Mathura and even, to an extent, Delhi, that 
have been more or less continuously settled for nearly 
two and a half millennia. In such situations, excava- 
tions are, more often than not, confined to small verti- 


_ cal trenches that provide extremely narrow bands of 
evidence on material culture and do not permit a sys- 


tematic reconstruction of dietary practices. 

To return to Jha’s argument, his analysis of the 
Vedic evidence suggests that attitudes towards cattle, 
and towards the slaughter of animals, were by no means 


monolithic. On the one hand the cow was occasionally 


equated with goddesses, including the Earth and 


. Speech. Bovine imagery is invoked to convey notions 


of fecundity, prosperity and by extension, power. In 
other words, there is an implicit and occasionally 
explicit divinization of cattle. 

Atanother level, there was a strand within the tra- 


` dition that explored alternatives/substitutes for the sac- 


1. H.D. Sankalia, ‘In History’, Seminar93, (The Cow), Мау 1967, 
pp. 11-12 
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rificial cult in general and the victim in particular. 
Besides, ata more mundane level, the slaughter of cattle 
may have appeared counter-productive in a situation 
of agrarian expansion, with an increasing dependence. 
on plough agriculture, where draught animals, in par- 
ticular, acquired a new significance. Historians have 
regarded this as a likely scenario for the mid Gangetic 
valley c. 6th century BCE. Jha opens up these possi- 
bilities for scrutiny, drawing on detailed documenta- 
tion provided by archaeologists, Sanskritists and 
historians of religion. 

What is also interesting is Tha’ s argument that 
non-injury of animals did not necessarily coincide with . 
areverential attitude towards them. He draws on early 
Buddhist traditions where the killing of animals in the 
sacrificial context is condemned, perhaps in order to 
draw sharp boundaries between Buddhism and 
brahmanism. At the same time, animals are viewed as 
inferior to human beings and incapable of attaining the 
ultimate Buddhist ideals of enlightenment and libera- 
tion. Besides, Buddhist narratives contain numerous 
allusions to the consumption of meats including, 
inevitably, beef. 

Inasense, the Buddhist attitude towards animals 
was pushed to its logical conclusion within Jainism, 
where there was an overwhelming emphasis on ahimsa 
ornon-violence extending to all forms of life, coupled 
with a belief that life as a human being was the pre- 
requisite for the quest for liberation (moksha). At the 
same time, the practice of eating meat is documented 
in some of the earliest Jaina canonical works. 

Somewhat later (c.3rd century BCE), the 
Mauryan ruler Asoka, ruler of a realm that stretched 
from present-day Afghanistan to Karnataka in South 
India, attempted to regulate animal slaughter. This is 
evident from his inscriptions. What is noteworthy, 
however, is that although Asoka is occasionally pro- 
jected as a pacific ruler, with obvious sympathies for 
Buddhism, he did not (or perhaps could not) impose a 
complete ban on killing animals. In fact, Buddhist 
attitudes towards meat eating were also complicated: 
certain sects, including the Mahayana, moved towards 
a position of abstinence and attempted to rework 
earlier narratives, reinterpreting references to meat 
eating to suggest alternative explanations to provide 
vegetarianism with a respectable ancestry. 

Subsequently, the slaughter of animals and the 
consumption of meatcontinued, even as it was viewed 
with increasing disapproval within the *high' tradition. 
In the Manusmrti (compiled between c. 200 BCE-200 
CE), often regarded as the archetypal law code of early 


+ 


India, an attempt was made to distinguish between 
eating meat on ritual occasions, which was permitted, 
whereas the same practice was condemned in less 
exalted contexts. What is nonetheless interesting, as 
Jha observes, is that killing cows is never classified 
as a major sin. (Conventionally, brahmanical texts 
recognize five major sins: these include killing a 
brahmin, stealing, drinking liquor, having sexual 
intercourse with the wife of a guru, and associating 
with those who were guilty of such offences; killers of 
cattle are not listed in this exclusive list). All of these 
somewhat contradictory ideas and values find space 
in later texts and commentaries, some of which con- 
tinued to be written tillas late as the 18th centüry. 

‘At another level, some of the earliest compila- 
tions of medical lore in Sanskrit, the Caraka and 
Susruta Samhita (compiled between c. 2nd-4th cen- 
turies CE) recognize the medicinal value of a variety 
of preparations made from meat and fish, amongst 
other things. Incidentally, beef figures amongst other 
therapeutic substances. Besides, the five products 
derived from the cow, including milk, ghee, curds, 
urine and dung, are frequently recognized as purifica- 
tory substances in arange of othertexts. 

Jha also collates references to the consumption 
of all kinds of birds, beasts and fish from the epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The former, in par- 
ticular, is а sprawling text, running to a hundred thou- 
sand stanzas, compiled over centuries. As in the case 
of most composite works, it represents the practices and 
traditions of diverse peoples. Yet the central protago- 
nists ofthe texts are the ksatriyas or warriors, generally 


‘ranked second inthe conventional ordering of the caste 


hierarchy, after the brahmin priests. In other words, the 
evidence indicates that the consumption of meat was 
fairly routine amongstthe elite. To an extent, this is cor- 
roborated by courtly literature, which represents sages 
and kings as consuming and offering meat as a part of 
hospitality on special occasions, including sacrifices. 
In spite of this, Jha argues that there was a shift 
in attitudes towards the practice from the mid-first mil- 
lennium CE. He contextualizes this in terms of a spurt 
in agrarian expansion. This is a connection that may 
not seem particularly obvious to most readers, and we 
would have benefited from further elucidation. What 
is more obvious is that condemnations of cow slaugh- 
ter become more frequent with the passage of time, 
and beef eating is classified amongst practices that 
are particularly urisuited to the present degenerate 


‘age. (Degeneration, according to this world-view, ` 


has been steadily eroding our moral values since 


3102 BCE!). Nevertheless, the use of beef has con- 
tinued, more or less legitimately in different parts of 
the subcontinent. 

It may be useful to look at some of the other 
ingredients of the notion of decay. We find an odd 
assortment: some, such as beef eating, are acknow- 
ledged as practices that were prevalent in earlier, less 
troubled times. Interestingly enough, the practice of 
levirate, documented in narrative traditions, especially 
in the Mahabharata, also figures in this list. These are 
portrayed as being unproblematic in their own context, 
when practised by sages and ‘great men’, but are not 
to be emulated by lesser mortals. Other practices are 
represented as symptoms of adegenerate world. These 
include the proliferation of insubordinate women, and 
men (and presumably women) who violate the norms 
of caste society. While some of these ideas can be traced 
back to'earlier times, they acquired greater currency 
fromthe mid-first millennium CE. 

Thereis another phenomenon that we encounter 
ininscriptions, fromc. 2nd century CE onwards. Many 
of the inscriptions that survive from this period are 
panegyrics of kings, often composed by court poets, 
who understandably paint glowing portraits. of their 
patrons. As may be expected in such genres of compo- 
sition, these are usually conventionalized and fairly 


standardized. 


For instance, the ruler is almost inevitably 
equated with one or more epic heroes and/or deities, 
his prowess is extolled, he is depicted as the epitome 
of beauty, master of a range of arts and traditions, and 
upholder of the social order. This is, more often than 
not, defined in terms of preserving the distinctions 
amongst the four castes, and it is in that context 
that kings are often projected as protectors of a pair 
of categories generally grouped together, viz. the cow 
and the brahmin. 

‘How do we understand and evaluate such claims? 
While many of these inscriptions were taken at face 
value and culled for ‘information’ when they were first 


- discovered, careful scholarship often revealed that the 


texts were а part of elaborate strategies of legitimation, 
devised by or for rulers whose claims to status were 
somewhat nebulous. So we find rulers of ‘foreign’ 
origin, such as Rudradaman, a Saka (the term used for 
Scythians in Sanskrit), as amongst the first to use 
Sanskrit in inscriptions. Such strategies may have 
been useful in glossing over his origins and could have 
been deployed to win the support of the local elite. 
Claims to uphold the caste order and to protect the 
cow and the brahmin seem to be part of this package. 
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Weknow thatthe first claim was particularly incongru- 
ous when voiced by rulers whose own status within the 
caste order was uncertain, as they were regarded as out- 
siders fromthe perspective of the brahmanical tradition. 


_Inother words, we perhaps need to view these assertions 


asa bit of window-dressing: it is quite unlikely that rul- 
ers paid more than lip-service to the protection of either 
of the two endangered species. 

Given the nature of our sources we may never be 
able to reconstruct acow’s eye view of the past. We are 
better equipped as far as the brahmins are concerned. 


While the brahmanical tradition is extremely diverse | 


and complex, one strand that runs through it perhaps 
deserves our attention. We find a constant assertion 
of claims to sanctity. This takes a variety of forms: in 
normative literature, for instance, the brahmin’s life 
and possessions are represented as being far more 


valuable than those of other caste categories. We also ' 


have a variety of narratives, circulated in different 
genres of literature, which elaborate on the dire con- 
sequences of defying these norms. Kings who humili- 
ate brahmins, for instance, are invariably shown as 
meeting asticky end. 

It is likely, as has been suggested by a number 
of scholars, that such grim reiterations were necessary 


in situations where brahmanical ideals were contested" 


in day-to-day situations. Itis in this context that] think 
we need to explore why the brahmins co-opted the 
cow as part of their strategies for survival as a priestly 
elite. This is an intriguing question that remains 
almost unaddressed in our preoccupation with what 
is, by all accounts, a burning issue in contemporary 
India. | 

The last decade has seen a resurgence of Hindu 
fundamentalism in India, which has taken a variety 
of forms. Some of the most visible manifestations 
have included the destruction of the Babri Masjid in 
Ayodhya in 1992, and the more recent ongoing vio- 
lence in Gujarat, where we have witnessed unprec- 
edented attempts to wipe out populations, monuments 
and memories. ; 

The campaign to erase memories has been both 
systematic and pernicious. We have had attempts to 
censor school textbooks.on history, where references 
to beefeating, amongstotherthings, have been deleted. 
These deletions were ordered in October 2001 by the 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, an institution that plays a crucial role in 
shaping educational policies for schools. The Central 
Board for Secondary Examination complied by 
instructing school principals to ensure that the 
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deleted passages were not taught or discussed in 
class, and that no questions on these subjects were 
askedinexaminations. 


Like most cases of censorship, this proved : 


somewhat counter-productive: students, who more 
often than not find history a dull subject, began read- 
ing the proscribed passages more carefully, and 
there have been continuous protests and widespread 
debate on these issues organized by educationists, 
teachers, parents and representatives of political par- 
ties. There have also been small victories: the attempt 
to prevent the publication of Jha's book, for instance, 
has fallen through, and a provincial High Court has 
allowed publication ofthe Indian edition of the book. 
Perhaps, as in the case of the cow, our best 
hopes for survival lie in the coexistence of multiple, 
even contradictory traditions. Beyond its immediate 
polemical value, Jha's work is a timely reminder of 


. these complexities. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 


cow was offered in sacrifice and as food as a mark of 
honour because it was valued in certain contexts. 
Besides, condemnations of animal Slaughter by 
Buddhists and Jains did not stem from reverential atti- 
tudes towards either the cow in particular or animals 
in general. All through, the utility of the cow was 
recognized. And, by the mid-first millennium CE, 
the cow was adopted as an extension of the persona 
of the brahmin. Yet none of these attitudes attamed 
universality; here were and alwáys have been dissent- 


ing voices. We need to ensure that this heterogeneity _ 


survives, and is not flattened into a homogenized 
representation of the past. That would be disastrous 
for both our present and future. 


Kumkum Roy. 


BEYOND NATIONALIST FRAMES: Relocating 
Postmodernism, Hindutva, History by Sumit 
Sarkar. Permanent Black, Delhi, 2002. · 


HABITATIONS OF MODERNITY: Essays in 
the Wake of Subaltern Studies by Dipesh 
Chakrabarty. Permanent Black, Delhi, 2002. . 


THESE recent collections of essays by two distin- 
guished and differently positioned historians of South 
Asia signal in their own specific ways that the debate 
on ‘rewriting history’ in the subcontinent has begun to 
graduate to a more conversational and sincerely revi- 


sionary enterprise. Working through the immediate . 


contexts and concerns for a less pathological politics, 


A 


n 


"> 


the volumes certainly move beyond the initial reactions 
of threat, puzzlement and professional self-justifica- 
tion to address several methodo-philosophical issues 
foundationaltothehistoricaldisciplineatlarge. — 
To come to the differences that define the vari- 
ously inspired trajectories of our historians, it 15 cru- 
cial to note that both of them share a sharpened 
sensitivity to the heuristic inadequacies of many of 
the received categories that we, disciplined by history, 


- Often consider as resolved. Historical materials and 


experiences, the historians insist, are a great deal less 
tidy than these terms would teach usto expect. 

For Dipesh Chakrabarty, this is particularly 
evident in the way the social science discourses treat 
practices of faiths and beliefs: “We do not have ana- 
lytic categories in our aggressively secular academic 
discourse that do justice to the real, everyday, and 
multiple connections that we have, to what we, in 
becoming modern, have.come to see as nonrational.’ 
Ап unreflexive secularism, he argues, only sustains 
*hyperrationalism', or the ‘strong spirit of hostility 
between the rational and the affective’ initiated by a 
culturally oppressive colonial rule. 

Chakrabarty sees this fissure in the methodologi- 
cal structure developing into a full-scale epistemologi- 
cal crisis as he proceeds to argue that inhabiting 
modernity is also an act of inhibiting its definition. At 
one level this is simple post-colonial common sense: 
one must resist the reduction of differences between 
modernities to the gap between a good original text of 
European Enlightenment and a bad, belated colonial 
translation in order to combat the continuing violence 
in the name of modernization; ‘what we had, warts and 
all, was, indeed, our modernity.’ | 5 

` At another level, however, this is also about 
refashioning the terms and modes of disciplinary 
knowledge, because it is through their claims of uni- 
versality that the violence of the modern operates and 
legitimizes itself. In its drive to render every historical 
difference commensurable, this violence flattens the 
variegated experiences of lived societies into empty, 
objectified knowledge, although, as Chakrabarty 
asserts іп an admirable essay on Ashis Nandy's 
politics of critical traditionalism, ‘[t]here are parts of 
society that remain opaque to the theoretical gaze of 
the modern analyst.’ 

These are areas ‘where we live only practically’, 


: impervious to abstraction and, therefore, portability. 


Thus shut out from all epistemological accesses, in 
Chakrabarty’s nuanced cohceptualization, the raw 
experience of this subaltern survival in itself coristi- 


tutes the limits of modern disciplinary knowledge. If 
we cannot talk about it but only live it, then, one may 
choose to ask, how do we translate this modest 
and unintended role of providing critical limits to . 
theory into one of staging an active resistance to the 
violence of categories in order to change the texture _ 
of knowledge? . 

Sumit Sarkar finds the agony rather misplaced. 
The problem is not with modernity, he says, but with 
an essentialized ‘postmodernist’ view of modernity, 
sanctioned by erasion of dialectics, dismissal ofimma- 
nent critique and conceptualization of ‘processes 
and categories... as free from internal tensions.’ This 
in turn has resulted in bypassing what he thinks the 
enabling elements for a transformational politics in 
postmodernism and thus created the spectre of unmov- 
able categories which is now haunting its own world. 
Hence, Sarkar reasons, the ironical reinforcement of 
binaries in late Subaltern Studies: privileging of myth 
to history, community to class and religious traditions 


.to secularism. 


Through a more tortured and intimate relation 
with different narratives of modernity, which also 
encourages an informed but situated conversation 
with ‘postmodernism’, Sarkar himself can be seen 
as moving towards a largely neither/nor history (par- 
псшагіу in the essays on early 20th century Bengali 
lower caste narratives, responses to colonial intro- 
duction of abstract and disciplinary time, and read- 
ing of one of Tagore's novels, Sarkar presents the 
case for complicated, shifting and differentiated 
hybridities). 

In his discussion of the intellectual beginnings 
of Hindutva, he brilliantly shows that myths can con- 
tribute, in equal proportion to history, to discursive - 
closures, statism and reproduction of prevailing social 
relations. Much of today's Subaltern Studies anti- 
statism, he points out, rests on a silent elision of his- 
torical specificities of the modes and formations of 
state oppression. And in this context he strategically. 
repositions the Marxist histories as post-nationalist 
histories by returning a whole range of earlier critiques 
of nation-state irom within that tradition. 

That the question of categories is not merely a 
problem of philosophical hair-splitting but also one of 
structuring and organizing our mundane strategies of 
survival is well illustrated by Sarkar’s spirited and 
timely critique of both the blatant jingoism of the Hindu 
Right and the more clandestine resignation of the main- 
stream left leadership to a rabid 'fetishization of maps 
and frontiers’. However, Sarkar’s perceptive analysis 
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of the potency of the category of the nation to subsume 


a supposedly radical post-nationalist politics is - 
somewhat marred by his choice to miss, what one may 


call, ahistory of ‘the BJPbomb' from below. 


Once we agree to disengage the subaltern from - 


the residue of moralistic pedagogy, it leaves little 
scope for dodging with the fact that many real-life 
disempowered people actively and, for many of us, 
embarrassingly participate in euphoric nuke-national- 
ism. Sarkar himself opens the essay with the observa- 
tion that ‘[o]ne of the frightening things about nuclear 
bombs is the way their possession gets normalized.’ We 
should be wary of reducing this complex process of 
‘normalization’ into a model of passive subaltern 
acceptance of virulent elite propaganda and rehabili- 
tating a purely repressive and conspiratorial view 
of power. The same point might be raised about the 
relative underplay of the affective in Sarkar’s narra- 
tive of lower caste groups extending support for 
integrationist-communalist projects. 

This, Ithink, gestures at two larger methodologi- 
cal problems with which both the volumes engage in 
different ways. First, how does a philosophically 

positioned historian address the disaggrieved in the 
subaltern? Second, how does she attend to the teasing 
gap between pedagogy and performance, between 
discursive constructions and historical enactments 
of subject-positions? 

Chakrabarty responds to the first question with 
an intriguing ease: the category of the subaltern has 
to be radically rethought, he says, ‘as the ideal figure 
of the person who survives actively,even joyously, on 
the assumption that the statist instruments of domina- 
tion will always belong to somebody else and never 
aspires to them.' Histories that try to 'instill or incite' 
in the figure a desire to participate in the statist/totalist 
imagination are immersed in an undemocratic (because 
the desire has to be ‘brought from outside’) mode since 
the subaltern is ‘by definition’ — and here the decons- 
tructionist historian reads Gramsci remarkably liter- 
ally incapable of thinking the state. In the same essay, 
however, Chakrabarty argues for ‘a subaltern histo- 
riography that actually tries to learn from the subaltern’ 
through an open-ended ‘dialogue’ unconstrained by 
any predetermined philosophical and ideological 
obligation of the historian. Contrarily, it can be argued 
that such a conceptualization of the subaltern, which 
leaves her locked within an essentialized, self- 


consciously utopian definition of joyful incapability. 


as well as delimits her ‘active survival’ by keeping a 
reductionist rein of predictability (‘will always... 
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never...") on her potentially ever-refractive ‘aspira- -. 
tions’, violently impedes the dialogue. Moreover, here 
the historian is prescribed an almost positivist repres- 
sion of her own ‘political philosophy/ideology’, 


-whereas in another powerful essay that challenges the 
' universalization of public/private binarism through a 


discussion of the interrelation between subaltern 
sensibilities about filth and the demand of colonial 
and postcolonial bourgeois modernity, Chakrabarty 
declares the virtual impossibility of a nonaligned aca- 
demic observer. . 

We have already entered the second problematic. 
To effectively contest the imperialism of categories 
we should combat not only the entities of, but also the 
relations between, historical terms. Otherwise, we 
might tend to reinforce an unprocessed essentialism, 
as Chakrabarty does when he says: ‘The politics of 
being human differ between and within cultures. We 
are not impervious to one another but that does not 
mean that the differences are not real,’ forgetting that 
this reality of differences is derivative only of the real- 
ity of categories through which we separate and form 
cultures. | 

But to re-interrogate difference is also to 
re-examine the materialities within which the produc- 
tion of historical knowledge is possible. And if here 
one finds Chakrabarty's mysteriously neat and almost 
teleological history of Subaltern Studies ironing out 
historiographical digressions and detours related to 
the'collective's belated but intimate habitations of 
first world academia, only to make 20 years' collec- 
tive practice appear ‘in retrospect’ as having always 
been “а democratic project meant to produce a genea- 
logy of the peasant as citizen in contemporary politi- 
cal modernity.' 

Sarkar, who is quite critically sensitized to the 
institutionalization of Subaltern Studies in the con- 
text of a globally hierarchized division of intellectual 
labour, can also be seen as placing an unmediated 
emphasis on expertise and eminence of Indian left- 
secularist historians, which remains somewhat inno- 
cent to the power relations within third world 
knowledge industry. To dispute the sacred positivist 
difference between the historian and the historicized 
as a foundational given is also to remain aware, against 
the stealers of surplus meaning in the economy of 
categories, of the undesired beneficiaries of discur- 
sive struggles. 

As Sarkar shows, ‘Being more conventionally ' 


` "secular", in the predominantly Indian sense of non 


oranti-communal, has often involved immersion in a 


language of "national" unity as the supreme value, 
"integration", independent development along tech- 


: nocratic-statist lines.' 


Itisasatoken of the commitment to this usually 
complex, frequently self-defeating and yet always 
promising traffic between historians’ enunciations 
and subalterns’ enactments that these volumes are to 
be remembered. 


Bodhisattva Kar 


HISTORY AND PRESENT edited by Partha 
Chatterjee and Anjan Ghosh. Permanent Black, 
New Delhi, 2002. 


THE introductory essay by Partha Chatterjee titled *His- 
tory and Present’ is a dramatic critique of the conceit of 
the historian and his craft. He draws attention to the need 


that scientific history and its practitioners have felt in 


the past decade to seek legitimacy and validation for its 
methods and findings from an external authority outside 
of itself — the domain of the ‘popular’. Tapati Guha- 


Thakurta’s essay on the museumisation ofthe Didarganj | 


Yakshi by art historians and museum officials reinforces 
Partha Chatterjee’s argument. According to Partha 
Chatterjee, this need was precipitated by the rise of the 
Hindu Right in the 1990s, both the result of as also lead- 
ing to, the fall ofthe Babri Masjid. 

~ The Hindu Right, in Chatterjee’s view, drew its 


. ideological legitimacy from the ‘politically sanctioned 


outpourings of semi-literate prejudice.’ The profes- 
sional historian and.history was pitted against 'parti- 
san historians and archaeologists who had some 
academic credentials or accreditation.’ This domain of 
the ‘popular’, which had hitherto been considered both 
illegitimate and vulgar, forced historians to revise the 
basis ofthe discipline and practice of history. The limi- 
tations of the methodological repertoire of the histo- 
rian were brought into relief in this battle of wits with 
a foe wielding the sword of the ‘popular’ — a popular 
which is nota ‘massified, homogeneous structure’ but 
one which has people as active agents, transforming, 
interpreting, rejecting, distinguishing and classifying 
the world as they understand it. The historians had to 
give in by incorporating and coopting the ‘popular’ in 
their fold. Perhaps cooption was the only tool remain- 
ing in their survival kit. 

Not surprisingly, this collection of articles on 
myriad subjects have a common thread running 
through them, that of a ‘desire to find a way out of the 
self-constructed cage of scientific history that has 


| made the historian so fearful of the popular, virtually 


immobilizing him or her in its presence.' One causa- 
tive factor, however, in the revisionist drama that 
Partha Chatterjee fails to dilate on, is the demise of 
the Soviet Union, which created an ideological vacuum 
for an entire generation of historians writing from 
within the fold ofthe left. The rise of the Hindu Right 
and fall of the Soviet Union were contemporaneous 
and perhaps the impact of the latter has been insuffi- 
ciently explored. 

Moreover, despite pledging itself to the idea of 
"incorporating within itself an appropriate analytic 
of the popular,’ the task of coopting the popular does 
not always appear a palatable one. For instance, 
Chatterjee's labelling of the domain of popular writings, 
from which the Hindu Right drew its legitimacy, as 
*semi-literate' and ‘partisan’ is itself demonstrative of 
the condescending attitude that the historians still 
harbour for the popular/populist writings outside 
their domain arid a reticent realization of the ‘loss of 
the rolé of the traditional intellectual to act as an arbi- 
terofculture.' 

The question that comes up now is, what is the 
relation of this ‘popular’ with the ‘present’? Why does 
the discussion veer from the need to incorporate the 
‘popular’ to one on the relevance of history in the 
present? The answer lies in one recurrent theme of the 
volume – ће modes of temporalization—the ways that 
different people and communities adopt to deal with 
their past and their present; where the past and the 
present both may not always be monochrome but 
ridden with dichotomies, non-homogenous character- 
istics and also may not be flowing continuously from 
one to the other. And where the ‘historic’ may not be 
part of the chronological past but a mythical present 
resting in the womb of memory. 

The various modes of temporalization explored 
in this collection range from myths, ballads, fantasy, 
genealogies to popular memory. Both Nandini Sundar 
and Reema Saad look at the genealogies and ballads 
of peasants of Bastar and Egypt respectively. Nandini 
Sundar delves into the world of village-settlement sto- 
ries and genealogies of a village in south Bastar. She 
demonstrates how these provide anentry рот тю the 


s?present-day politics of the village and also the way they 


chose to order and relate to their ‘historic’ past, which ' 
was neitherflattened nor monochromatic. It was a past 
that moved on different trajectories of chronological 
time and lineage time but did not take cognizance of 


` the majorregional rebellions, which a scientific histo- 


rian would never fail to take note of. The concerns of 
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this past were local and it was preserved in the settle- 
ment stories and genealogies, which were not only the 
site of contemporary village power politics but also 
served as local archives. 

Reema Saad examines the peasant memories 
of Naseer's agrarian reforms in Egypt and brings to 
fore two notions of the past, where one is bygone and 
divorced from the present and the other flows directly 
from the past into the everyday present. Such an order- 
ing of the past enables the Egyptian peasant to deal 
with his schizophrenic present where the nostalgia 
for the bygone is a source of comfort while the other 
past is an acknowledgment of the need to change 
with the times. 

Prathma Bannerjee, while examining the Santal 
rebellion of 1855, brings out another kind of present 
which is distinct from the everyday present. In the 
lives ofthe Santal the domain ofthe mythic time is the 
repository of action and the actual causal-historical 
time. The Santal temporalization was made available 
only when it was performed and enacted in their dance 
and songs unlike for the Bengali man whose present 
was bifurcated into two temporalities — one colonial 
and inhabiting the public domain, the other traditional 
and domestic. The Bengali man, much like the Egyp- 
tian peasant, could retreat to the inner free zone of past 
existence in time of respite and repose. 


Sundar Kaali's essay on the very interesting cult — 


of Vellaikkaran, or a white man wearing jacket and 
boots, carrying a gun and field glasses, also dips into 
the ways the local people have tried to order their past 
through ballads of Vellaikkaran in which the white 
manis deified. He demonstrates the way the colonized 
attempts to imagine the ‘colonizing other’, leading to 
‘colonial doubling’. 

Indrani Chatterjee’s essay too covers much the 
same terrain but deals with the Rajmala, which is the 
verse history of the Tripura Raj. The polyvalent narra- 
tive of the Rajmala is important for its description or 
recording of a particular event that ‘happened’ but ‘as 
ahistory of ideology and politics of the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.’ The narrative at one level 
attempts to paper over internal differences and renders 
service in assimilation of different peoples within the 
Hindu samaj structure but at the same time becomes a 
site from which contest overcaste were articulated. 

Deepak Mehta's article takes the discussion to a 
completely different site — the urban slums of Bombay. 
Through individual interviews, he constructs the 
Hindu-Muslim riot of 1993. He brilliantly demon- 
strates the way historiography conceives of the riot ‘in 
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the singular’, instrumental terms, obliterating the voice 
on violence. He retrieves this voice from the discursive 
practice of writing of history by juxtaposing the actual 
historical event and the informants statements. 
Besides a wide-ranging discussion on modes of 
temporalization, another issue, which the present vol- 
ume brings up, is the idea of ‘alternate history’. Acase 
in point is Shahid Amin’s critical re-examination of the 
‘big story’ of the Muslim conquest of North India. He 
establishes the need for a paradigm shift through a 
retelling of the narrative of ‘Sword of Islam’ associated 
with the martyrdom of Ghazi Miyan. In the ballads of 
Bahraich and the popular cult associated with him, he 
is both an Islamic warrior and a protector of cows and 
has Turks and Ahirs (local cowherds) as his followers. 
Scientific historians had hitherto attempted to divorce 
the idiom of conquest from conversion and had shied 
away from addressing the fact of existence of sectar- 
ian strife, leaving the field open for sectarian histori- 
ans to highlight the conflictual aspects and thereby 


_make political gains. In Amin’s view the way out for 


historians is to address the issue of sectarian conflict 
and ‘to write non-sectarian histories of sectarian con- 
flict.’ He further urges for writing alternative histories, 
which are histories written from within the profession 
and are ideally available to those outside it as well. 

The attempt that Amin makes of rewriting his- 
torical paradigms is laudable. However, he fails to 
tell us how it is possible to make what historians write 
available to those outside the field. Is this not the root 
cause of the alienation of the scientific historian from 
the domain of the popular and the sudden haste of 
co-opting the latter? What historians write is rarely 
read by people outside their domain and even if there 
isachange in methodology through self-introspection, 
does that signify a change in readership, audience 
and modes of dissemination? 

What hope does the new avatar of the historian 
have in front of rabble-rousing politicians and popu- 
lar writers. No amount of rewriting history and muta- 
tions in methodologies can assist a historian in gauging 
the popular. The real problem is for the historian to have 
a finger on the pulse of the ‘popular’. Chatterjee talks 
about deinocratization leading to a Joss of the histori- 
an’s ability to act as a cultural arbiter. But how would 
the historian assert the right to be a cultural arbiter? 
A self-assigned role would necessarily be different 
fromone that is bestowed on the historian by the *popu- 
lar', and Chatterjee's statement reflects a historian's 
self-realization of the problem of concretizing this 
imagined claim. 


E 


Thisisnotto say that.'history' and ‘popular’ shall 
never meet but forthatthe historian has to go beyond a 
mere methodological change. S/he has to adopt an 
alternative vehicle of expression the vernacular, pub- 
lish for popular journals and magazines and introduce 
in the curriculum the study of popular writings and 
above allaccorda legitimate status to these writings. 


Aparna Vaidik | 


A PRINCELY IMPOSTOR: The Kumar of Bhawal 
and the Secret History of Indian Nationalism by 


Partha Chatterjee. Permanent Black, Delhi, 2002. 


THIS work of narrative history examines the trial of 
the BhawalSanyasiinthe 1930s and 1940s. Inthe first 
decade of the 20th century, the Bhawal estate located 
near Dacca was owned by three brothers known as 
Kumars. The main event of this story is the alleged 
death and cremation of the second Kumar of Bhawal 
at Darjeeling in 1909 and his mysterious resurfacing 
12 years later. In 1921, the Kumar returned asasanyasi 
and started living in the vicinity of the estate. The 
estate had by now lapsed into the control of the Court 
of Wards because the other two princes had also passed 
away, leaving three childless widows. The sanyasi 
was recognised and accepted as Kumar by his grand- 
mother, sister and elder sister-in-law, but the Kumar’s 
wife and the colonial authorities declared him an 


` impostor and issued injunctions forbidding him from 


entering the estate. 

The presence of the sanyasi in the area did not go 
unnoticed by other residents of the estate. If at all, the 
sanyasi was accepted as Kumar by a large number of 
tenants of the Bhawal estate. They sanctified their 
relationship with their lord by-celebrating a ritual con- 
firming their loyalty to him. These tenants even refused 


to pay rent to the Court of Wards, despite threats and | 
use of coercion. The claims of the sanyasi were also ` 


legitimated by the neighbouring zamindars who 
granted him the respect and honour due to the Kumar 
ofalarge and importantestate. 

Eventually in 1930, the sanyasi filed a suit stak- 
ing his claim as the second prince of Bhawal, 
expectedly contested by the state. The trial of the 
Bhawal sanyasi generated great excitement in Bengal. 
It was an event which produced all manner of rumours 
and speculation. A large number of these stories were 
printed and the Bhawal affair produced a variety of 
literature in the form of pamphlets, poems, satirical 
verses, doggerel, numerous articles and even books. 


By the time the trial began in 1933 in the court of ` 
Panna Lall Basu (an Indian judge) the nation was agog. 
The trial was a long and protracted one; interest was 
sustained through 608 days of actual hearing in which 
the plaintiff’s lawyers put up 1042 witness and the 
defence produced 433 witnesses. The witnesses were 
a diverse lot and came from England, Punjab, Nepal 
and Bengal. The trial proceedings and the judgement 
finally consisted of 11327 printed pages of material 
supported by three volumes of photographs. 

The most exciting part of the story was the judge- 
ment which argued cogently with substantial proof for 
the reinstatement of the sanyasi as prince. The judge- 
ment was contested by the state in the High Court, but 
Panna Lall Basu’s arguments persuaded the judges of 
this court and they refused to overturn the judgement: 
Anappeal made tothe Privy Council was also rejected, ` 
The second Prince of Bhawal had returned from the 
dead to reclaim his inheritance from the Court of: 
Wards, an amazing story, with all the high drama that 
it entailed. The sanyasi triumphed and his success 
added to his legendary stature — a legend which Partha 
Chatterjee’s father loved to narrate, a story which 
inspired the son to produce the first full length academic | 
work on the subject. 

The narrative produced by the scholar scrupu- 
lously avoids a sensational retelling and refuses to 
pass judgement. The title of the book is therefore, - 
‘Princely Impostor’ and Partha Chatterjee provides 
a self-avowedly ‘positivist’ account of the events in 
which authorial intervention is kept toa minimum. Yet 
the rendering of the story as an episode in the ‘secret’ 
history of nationalism is the author’s ‘construction’. 
He reads the story in the context of colonial India of 
the 1930s and 1940s and argues that the Bhawal sanyasi 
affair has to be located within the changing power/ 
knowledge network of this period. 

Chatterjee demonstrates how nationalist cons- 
ciousness articulates its resistance to imperial forms 
of dominance from within the interstices of the colo- 
nial state. Nationalist lawyers who argued on behalf 
of the plaintiff strove to carve out a cultural space for 
"Indianness' within the judicial system. This is evident 
in the manner in which certain cultural practices legiti- 
mated the claims of the sanyasi (the fact that the 
Kumar’s grandmother insisted that he perform the last 
rites for her). The judge accepted these as significant 
and validated these claims, even though he had to 


‘resign his position after he delivered the judgement 


(because he anticipated problems if he continued to 
serve his colonial masters). 
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It appears that changing power configurations 
asaconsequence of World War II favoured the sanyasi’s 
claims because the judges also seemedto be influenced 
by the prospects of imminent decolonisation. This 
argument is familiar and in consonance with Partha 
Chatterjee's earlier formulations about Indian naton- 
alist consciousness and its attempt to carve out a dis- 
crete ‘spiritual’ space for itself within the “derivative 
discourse of nationalism.’ ; 

Historicising the trial further, the author. points 
out that the Bhawal sanyasi affair, despite its incredi- 
ble storyline, was notunique. He cites certain instances 


when other protagonists had also come back in simi- ` 


lar circumstances to claim ancestral property, but had 
been denounced and proclaimed imposters by the 
judicial system. This supports his argument tha: the 
Bhawal sanyasi's success was the product ofa particu- 
lar historical conjuncture, illustrating the significance 
of ‘the conditions when the truth is produced’ (p. 105). 

The story, a delightful one, is well told, but begs 
a question: Does the history of the Bhawal sanyasi 
affair constitute the secret history of nationalism? 
Where does the secret inhere — in the retelling, in the 
silence of its judgement, or in the mystery of the 


` sanyasi's identity? 


Chatterjee's exercise on the subalterns does 
not explore in detail the significance of the event for 
popular imagination. There are many resonances — 
folklore abounds in such legends — but the author 
refers in passing to a pamphlet which argued that 'in 
the age of Kali such aneventis required.’ The response 
of the tenants to their Raja is dismissed as utopian 
and little importance is granted to the evocative power 
of the Raja turned ascetic. In the historical legends of 
Bengal the Raja and the renouncer form a powerful 
dyad. Chatterjee does explore certain indigenous phi- 


losophical traditions (why Nyaya only?) for under- 


standing the constitutive elements of identity but again 
fails to interpret as powerful the motif of ‘loss of 
memory". This is an important narrative device which 
could be read as the erasure of ‘sansara’ andcouldthere- 
fore grantthe prince aneven more potent persona. 
Chatterjee's discussion on how the state struc- 
tures and constrains individual identities within 
modernity is persuasive. Certainly *homogenising' and 
*essentialising' of identities is part of the historical 
process and is apparent in the argument ofthe lawyers, 
but the way this story is narrated appears to emphasise 


the ‘secret’ of each national culture which lies in the’ 


construction of its own ‘uniqueness’. The myth of 
‘uniqueness’ and of ‘difference’ sustains interest in 
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the Bhawal sanyasi case and thereby helps in its 
appropriation by nationalism. 

An important focus of the book relates to the 
manner in which the dominant discourse of national- 
ism constructs ‘class’ and ‘gender’. It is well accepted 
that elite Indian nationalism interrogated imperial his- 
tory only in terms of its arrogation of power from the 
imperial elites; it accepted the understanding that 


nationalist elites were superior to other strata because 


they were the ‘evolved’ groups of the pre-colonial 
epoch. Elites of earlier periods were, therefore, the 
‘natural’ leaders of the colonial present. 

Chatterjee does not explicate this inthe context of 
the story, except tangentially. He could also have elabo- 
rated the discussion about how Bibahhet Devi (wife of 
the Kumar) is ‘represented’ in popular imagination. 
Her refusal to accept the sanyasi as her husband (to 
change her status from widow to wife) defies cultural 
sanctions and makes her a figure who epitomises the 
‘educated female’ whose deracination leads to deviation. 

It is evident from the structure of the book that 
debates about identity do not form the substantive core 
of the work. The author’s intention, it appears, is to tell 
astory and to tell it well. The primacy of the ‘narrative’ 
mode is established and the work clearly amplifies, 
through its elegance and dexterity, the importance of 
the ‘narrative’ forthe historian’s craft. As Amitav Ghosh 
asserts, the book is a literary classic and deserves to 
be read as one. i 


Vasudha Banerjee 


REMEMBERING PARTITION: Violence, Nation- 
alism and History in India by Gyanendra Pandey. 
Contemporary South Asia Series 7, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, UK, 2001. . 


CONVENTIONAL narratives of modern Indian his- 
tory have followed a neat, straightforward trajectory 
thatcommence with the year 1757, building up to nar- 
ratives of the rapid British subjugation and expansion 
over the entire subcontinent, before the Congress 
launched its nationalist struggle that culminated in free- 
dom on 15 August 1947. This is where Indian history 
ends. 1947, however, was more than the definitive year 
marking independence. As Gyan Pandey argues, it was 
a rupture — a Partition — that accompanied independ- 
ence with anunprecedented violence and suddenness. 

AsPandey hasexplained elsewhere, disciplinary 
history as presently conceptualised is incapable of deal- 
ing with violence and suffering.! The language avail- 


4 


able to the historian and the discourse in which histo- 


riography functions do not permit the discourse ofordi- . 


nary people who live through traumatic events like 
Partitionto be recognised. Rather, such violence is seen 
as alien to long established traditions and national strug- 
gles, as Pakistani and Indian historians have emphasised. 

Pandey explains that more than a rupture or a 
decisive break, there exist at least three different con- 
ceptions of ‘partitions’ that went into the making of the 
Partition of 1947. The first ‘partition’ was signalled by 
the Lahore Resolution of 1940 when an important 


section of the Muslim political leadership demanded ` 


a state of theirown—ademand that over the next seven 
years was taken up and articulated more widely and 
fiercely by Muslims across the subcontinent. The 
second ‘partition’ was the demand put forward in early 
1947 by several within the Hindu, Sikh and Congress 
leadership for the partition of Bengal and Punjab. And 
finally, there was the feared and then dreadfully real- 
ised ‘partition’ of families and local communities — 
the third partition that so many people speak of. The 
historian’s apprehension of 1947 is limited tothe first 
two conceptions of partition, leading to a wide chasm 
between history and the popular account of survivors 
—the third conception of partition. | 

For the survivors, Partition was violence but 
for historians it was in the main a new, constitutional, 
political arrangement, which did not affect the broad 
contours of Indian society oreven its history. But this 
other history, based on memories of its survivors needs 
toberewritten. 

Memory steps in when history fails or refuses to 
address particular moments of dislocation that socie- 
ties (communities?) in all their complexity and pain- 
fulness often face in their history. It is when history 
renders violence non-narratable that memory inter- 
venes to give history an additional lease of life. In pri- 
vate memories, and their numbers have multiplied as 
recent writings on Partition show, Partition is the vio- 
lence ће day of Partition is the day troubles occurred. 
In survivor memories, Partition takes on other names 
— migration, violence, uproar. rne choice of nomen- 
clature (partition, migration, etc) as Pandey stresses, 


determines not only the images that are constructed but - 


also the questions that are asked about historical and 
contemporary events. 

There are historians who have argued to the 
contrary — оп the importance of not studying Partition 


1. Gyan Pandey. “The Prose of Otherness’, in David Arnold and 
David Hardiman (eds). Subaltern Studies, Vol VIIL, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New Delhi, 1994. 


violence. For the ‘little events’ — violence, rape, mass 
murder and the expulsion of whole communities are 
the product of other forces, and other processes. Ins- 
tead, they highlight the need to focus on the centrality 
of the state, long-term historical processes, the need 
toreemphasise an enduring aspect of the Indian legacy 
— the pluralism that has been a characteristic of *our 
civilizational ground.’ Forgetting is also in the inter- 
est of India’s unity and the need to forget in the interest 
of normal interaction between communities. 

. Should such accounts of violence then, as Gyan 
Pandey asks, be left only to right-wing writings and 
their attempts since the 1980s to consolidate a right- 
wing, rigidly defined religious community based poli- 
tics? Recounting the violence that accompanied 
partition of British India — a ‘critical (traumatic and 
repeatedly re-cited)’ moment in the establishment of 
two nation states and the life of theirnewly constituted 
peoples — does not automatically amount to telling 
stories of violence. For while there were reports of 
mutual support and kindness even at times of great 
violence, Partition was also a moment which saw 
changing Hindu-Muslim-Sikh relations; emerging 
right-wing formations, a state whose attitudes betrayed 
its increasingly partisan manner and also a growing 
societal tolerance of violence and brutality. | 

In the making of the history of any society, паг- 
ratives of particular experiences of violence too form 
a significant part. The making of this history takes 
оп a process different from what disciplinary history 
has often all too easily assumed — that subjects like 
society, nation, state, community, locality, have a ready 
fixed existence and that human development follows 
anatural, pre-determined trajectory. | 

The violence of 1947 created new subjects and 
subject positions. Wholecommunities cameto be refu- 
gees and the members of an entire population were ren- 
dered faceless, undifferentiated, suspect and hunted. 
It was also followed by a moment of contest and an 
intense debate about what the character of the new 
nation state should be; who would constitute its ‘natu- 
ral citizens’? For the Muslims who stayed on (like the 
Hindus who stayed on in Pakistan-East Pakistan) 
now constituted a minority problem. The abducted 
persons who remained on the wrong side of the inter- 
national border also constituted a different sort of prob- 
lem — they were conceived of as an impurity or theft 
or both. The question posed was what would be their 
place in the new dispensations of India and Pakistan? 

After 1947, Muslims were asked to demonstrate 
their loyalty towards India. Their willingness to ‘shed 
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their blood for India’ (р. 162) became a desperate pass- 


мога forcitizenship, forbeing Indian. While being part 


of a community was enough to deny nationality or to 
confer it on certain others naturally, for the abducted 
women, it was in the process of their recovery and res- 
toration that the new nationalisation was decided. In 
1947, women who were long considered as having no 
religion orcommunity or nation, сате for that moment 
to stand for nothing else. Represented as nothing but 
the possessions of their men, their communities and 
their nations, many of the abducted women and chil- 
dren became mere pawns and had little say in the cross- 
fire of nationalist demands that came to mark it. 
Subjects are also created in the act ofremember- 
ing, of reconstructing life and community out of the 
contradictory and difficult memories of Partition. 
Reconstructions of.violence in the past are frequently 
forced to grapple with the question of the meaning of 


- this violence forthe community —then and now. While , 


nations and states can insulate themselves behind 
grand, dramatic theorisations about national interests 
and national agendas, face to face local communities 
have to live with disturbing memories and have to 
deal in their own way with their ‘non-disciplinary’ his- 


tories of the painful moment of violence. They are ~ 


compelled to pose the question of what constitutes 
the community, the subject of history, ‘us’ and ‘them’. 


Memories of violence, its discourse constitutes _ 


attempts to (re)construct community. 
But in such recounting, the violence inevitably 
happened at the boundaries of a community — ‘out 


еге”; violence occurred in a moment when the com- . 
munity faced the threat of disintegration; violence, thus. 


occurs to preserve community, to restore an old one or 
create a new one. In such a discourse, the violence 
against women is glorified — tales of bravery of ‘our’ 


"women and acts of savagery inflicted on others women 


as part of revenge attacks were carefully constructed 
and reconstructed largely to restore pride and self- 
respect in the midst of humiliating circumstances. By 
acknowledging the violence, such (re)constructed 
accounts seek to promote the undying valour of the 


: community. 


But as Gyan Pandey argues, the reinvention of 
community is not always easy. The communities thus 
constructed are necessarily fragile, however much they 
come to be invoked in the wake of social and political 
turbulence. Senses of community appear all too mal- 
leable, fuzzy, and contextual. Little histories too get 
transformed in the process of their retelling, in the very 


process of their construction. 
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If the ‘histories’ of Partition, its memories are 
themselves of a fleeting, re-reconstructable nature, 
Pandey asks if this history can be written back to 
also include the dimensions of force, uncertainty, 
domination and disdain, loss and confusion, the 
presence of nemesis, that in turn redefined commu- 
nity and life itself. Historians have pleaded for the 
use of literature to resurrect the ‘many histories’ of the 
Partition.” 

The relationship between violence and commu- 


nity apparent in Partition and accounts of Partition, - 


Pandey insists, still have something unusual to tell us. 
In times, as 1947, good orevil coexist at the same time 
and often in the same person; there is moreover doubt 
as to what is which: what does good society and moral 
order really stand for. This dichotomy is stark in indi- 
vidual accounts. In all of these, the sheer incomprehen- 
sibility of the violence is apparent. These accounts 


speak of the grave tensions, the ambiguity, the uncer-. 


tainty and. desperation of the time. Everywhere the 
anguished search for explanation is evident. 

-The civil servant, while ‘sleeping through’ the 
most gruesome incidents of violence still asks what in 
the Sikh polity allowed the Sikhs to act in this way and 
to feel no compunction for it even now (p. 178, empha- 
sis mine). In another account, a Muslim who had been 
*converted' to Sikhism, yet did not reconvert after the 


- *troubles' asks, "Why doesitalwayshappeninthe Pun- 


jab?' The same kind of violence had beset the region 
in the 1980s. His answer (p. 178) is that it is the Sikhs 
who take arms, go out in jathas (gangs) and kill. In 
Dehlavi's voice, in his despair and need to escape, there 


`` js also dilemma and anguish for Delhi had been home, 


‘even though she (Delhi) had become a dayan (witch), 
she still remained a mother’ (p. 185). 

In citing these accounts, Pandey looks at Parti- 
tion not merely as an event but as acategory of under- 
standing a happening. There is a greater need.to 
understand how the tragedy of Partition played itself 
out, equally important is to understand how it was 
told and therefore ‘made in 1947’ and afterwards? The 
violence is not mere ‘local’ detail but is central to an 
investigation of our times, of our future and past poli- 
tics. Understanding its nuances, its moment, might help 


. redefine and reshape contemporary society and at the 


same time, effectively poseachallengetothe attempted 
definition of communities as rigid, ‘natural, perma- 


2. Mushirul Hasan, ‘Memories of a Fragmented Nation: Rewrit- 
ing the Histories of India's Partition', Economic and Political 
Weekly, 10 October 1998. 
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nent' entities, as an increasingly vociferous right-wing 
polity is seeking todo. | 


Anuradha Kumar 


PREJUDICE AND PRIDE: School Histories of 
the Freedom Struggle in India and Pakistan by 
Krishna Kumar. Viking, Delhi, 2001. 


COMBINING scholarship with passion, verve and 


an engaging pen, Krishna Kumar makes his study of _ 
rival Indo-Pak school historiographies what academic ` 


books but rarely are: a source of both intellectual and 
aesthetic pleasure. Lamenting that, whatever its differ- 
ences within and across the national divide, the entire 
historiographic production in the two countries, and 
the often fierce debates around it, should neglect its 


primary subject — school children — the study focuses | 
on the unrelieved want of concern for children's curi- 


osity and sensibility. Refreshingly unaffected by 


nationalistic narrowness, it uses three salient features ` 
— the politics of mention, pacing, and the conception . 
of the end – (о bring out the broad similarities and dif- - 
` ferences between the master narratives of the freedom 


struggle that characterize school histories for various 
kinds of schools inIndiaand Pakistan. . : 

These master narratives are designed to serve 
the school's function of ‘socializing the young into an 
approved national past, the approving agency being the 
state’ (20). Rather than whet the children’s innate sense 
of wonder and induce them to think for themselves, his- 
tory teaching is geared to the state-dominated enter- 
prise of schooling the young into a dominant pattern 
of national identity. The purpose being to impress and 
indoctrinate, an interpretative approach is spurned in 
favour of one that provides information — selective 
information — in a bid to direct national memory (and 


. national amnesia). Following the compulsions of the 


politics of mention, it decides the what, who and how 
of national remembrance. The students are filled with 
convenient facts, not taught the connections among 
facts. Even when, occasionally, an interpretative 
approach is employed, it is ‘much too interpretative to 
allow children to relate to it (100). | 

What, as instruments of larger national enter- 
prises, these master narratives are intended to achieve 
is to inject their young with “а deep awareness of the 
“other” (29). Depending upon theeverchanging, and 
mutually. reactive, political and cultural climates in 
the two nation states, the perception of the ‘other’ may 
acquire ‘a strongly hostile or weakly friendly articu- 


lation’ (32-3). As a pervasive institutionalised influ- 
ence, however, the master narratives contribute to the 
hardening of the negative mindset which has its foun- - 
dation inthe relationship that the two nation states have 
established between themselves; chosen as they have 
‘to stay interlocked in a web of unresolved instincts, 
memories and images’ (39). 

` Twostriking examples of the politics of mention 
cited in the book, which also reflect its author’s radi- 
cal perspective, may be noticed here. Showing that 
Gandhi in Indian school histories ‘remains a frozen 
figure of greatness’, and that this greatness is crafted 
through striking omissions (167) — ‘the politician in 
him is left out: only the Mahatma remains’ (147) – 
Krishna Kumar exemplifies the point: ‘No Indian text 
mentions that Gandhi substituted the value of loyalty 
to the state’s laws with a self-imposed structure of 
moral behaviour.’ To mention Gandhi’s anarchism 
“would be inconsistent with the stated educational aim 

- of training children for citizenship’ (140-41). Another 
‘significant absence, illustrative of the kind of national 
memory that is sought to be transmitted through school 

‘historiography in India, is the non-mention of the his- 
toric Poona Pact; it is omitted even from discussions 
relating to movements of the Depressed Classes 
(168-69). (Why does, though, Krishna Kumar refer to 

: the pact as one between Gandhi and Ambedkar?) 

-The politics of the latter absence, and similar 
others like the non-mention of Moplah killings, stand 
out in sharp relief against the politics of the Pakistani 
master narrative which finds use for both the Poona 
Pact and the Moplah killings. This should not, how- 
ever, warrant the conclusion that the two rival master 
narratives constitute mirrorimages of each other. They, 
as Krishna Kumar amply demonstrates, are ‘different, | 
but ina highly complex manner’ (75-6). 

The best of his passion employed on behalf of 
school children, the hapless victims of the historio- 
graphic rivalry, and against those responsible for the 
victimization, Krishna Kumar remains wonderfully 
indifferent to academic reputations. As an illustration 
may be cited his remark on the following about Iqbal . 

“in Bipan Chandra's Class XII NCERT text: ‘In his 
earlier poetry, he extolled patriotism, though later he 
.encouraged Muslim separatism.’ Kumar’s remark is: 
'*How and why Iqbal might have encouraged Muslim 
separatism becomes so inconsequential in this state- 
ment that it might as well have said Iqbal caught a 
virus in later life’ (180). Similarly, the Pakistani school 


7 historian Bajwa’s astonishing formulation —that ‘reli- 


gion, not allegiance to a community or culture wasa ` 
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motivating force for nationalism, not justin the Indian 
subcontinent but in other parts of the world as well’ — 
is pooh-poohed in less than a sentence: ‘Without 
offering an example — obviously because there are 
none—he [Bajwa] moves on...’ (200). 

. - All this brilliance, however, is tempered by a 
melancholy realization that in both the countries school 
historians have remained trapped within ‘the tradi- 
tional role of writers of history texts as magicians who 
show students what all happened in the past but do not 
reveal the basis of their knowledge’ (243). 

Realistic enough not to expect, in either country, 
any systemic reforms in the foreseeable future, Krishna 
Kumar.refuses to end on a hopeless note. His faith 
derived, perhaps, from the non-governmental initiatives 
that have brought together a small but growing number 


‘of people from both sides of the frontier, he hopes for ` 


an ‘innovative enterprise’ that will bring-together a 
‘handful of schools in India and Pakistan’, and ‘inau- 
gurate the lifting of what is arguably one of the thick- 


est iron curtains in the present-day world, so far as the . 


flow of ideas and scholarship is concerned’ (244-46). 

Scintillating as this work is, its brilliance seems 
to hide'a want of logical/methodological rigour. Let 
me try and voice this by concentrating on the treatment 
of a binary — the nationalism-communalism binary — 
that cannot but be pivotal to a study of the historio- 
graphy of the freedom struggle in India and Pakistan. 
Krishna Kumar is alert to the difficulty of applying the 
distinction between nationalism and communalism 
to a situation: where the creation of Pakistan marks, 
from the two opposing national viewpoints, the con- 
summation of ‘nationalism’ as much as of ‘commu- 
nalism’: He quotes, apparently approvingly, L.I. and 
S.H. Rudolph's description of communalism as the 
‘perceived opposite’ of secularism (53), which should 
justify the acceptance ofa similar relationship between 
communalism and nationalism. But he is also, at the 
same time, able to observe: ‘Even though communal- 
ismas a political force is rightly portrayed as being hos- 
‘tile to nationalism, the narrative of nationalism can 
hardly be disentangled from the record of communal 
consciousness’ (154). 

The problem, in this formulation, suddenly 
ceases to be epistemological. It is no longer an aporia 
that will admit of no conceptual basis for telling one 
from the other. Because the empirical reality has them 
inextricably fused, the difficulty, now, is one of sepa- 
rating nationalism and communalism. Let us concede 
this difficulty straightaway. Let us also admit that there 
may be political, normative and even heuristic com- 
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pulsions for having to distinguish between the two. But 
none of that can warrant a formulation that reduces the 
theoretical difficulty of perceiving and naming to the 
methodological one of disentangling the phenomena. 
Where does that leave us in the matter of narrativising 
the freedom struggle for Pakistan? Forget their disen- 


` tangling, can there be a semblance of consensus about 


the constitutive elements of the ‘narrative of national- 


- ism’ and ‘the record of communal consciousness’? 


And yet, just three pages later, Krishna Kumar 
observes: "The sharp bifurcation of the “communal” 
and “national” is a structural feature of the indian nar- 
rative of freedom. Its conceptual validity apart...’ (157). 


What, then, is the conceptual validity of his own ear- · 
lier approval of the distinction between nationalism and ' 


communalism? And if that approval is valid, for rea- 
sons that somehow remain unstated in the otherwise 
brilliant 250 pages of his text, what is the conceptual 


validity of his general criticism of ‘the Indian narra- . : 


tive of freedom’? 


Krishna Kumar, rightly to my mind, is critical of | 


histories that are grounded in a distinction between 
nationalism and communalism. He cannot, however, 
give up the distinction altogether. He embodies in this 


the predicament of all those who, even while seeing . 


through nationalism, realise the need, in the context 
of their own times; to combat what they believe is com- 


: munalism. It does not matter to them, in that context, 


if no impeccable conceptual criteria are availàble for 
naming that phenomenon as communalism. 

The predicamentis reason for grappling with the 
aporia of distinguishing between nationalism and com- 


' munalism, or between secularism and communalism. 


Noeasy solutions will do. Neitherforappreciating how 


various histories have dealt with the past, nor fordeal- . 


ing with our present difficulties. Krishna Kumar's text 
reveals little evidence of being informed by an aware- 


ness of the aporetic character of the problem. It seems : 
too eager to judge without turning its critical gaze . 


inward. 
Twoquick final points. First, with his understand- 
ing of the subcontinent's identity politics and of the 
magical efficacy of words, how can Krishna Kumar 
describe religious identitiesas ‘ethnic’ ? (170). Itstheo- 
retical and empirical indefensibility apart, the descrip- 
tion can have harmful consequences, given the current 
valorisation of ethnicity. Second, what is the rationale 
for including in the index even those works of ‘profes- 
sional’ history which have received only a passing 
mention, while excluding all the ‘school’ histories 
that constitute the staple of Prejudice and Pride? The 


aN 


index will not help any reader who may wish to see 
how a particular textbook or school historian has been 
analysed in the book. | 


Sudhir Chandra 


THE BRITISH ORIGIN OF COW SLAUGHTER 
ININDIA: With Some British Documents on the 


Anti-Kine Killing Movement 1880-1894 by - 


Dharampal and T.M. Mukundan. Society for Inte- 


grated Development of imataya, Mussoorie, 


2002. 


Francis Bacon said that some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested. The book by Dharampal belongs to none 
ofthe above categories. He seeks to prove that the prac- 
tice of cow killing originated during British rule and 


presents in support of his claim a collection of docu- · 


ments with which serious historians are already famil- 
iar. These documents do not prove that the practice of 
cow slaughter originated during the colonial period. 
In fact, we have much evidence, both archaeological 
and literary, to indicate the prevalence of cow killing 
inancienttimes. | 

Throughout the pleistocene ‘bones of the cow/ 
ox have been discovered more frequently and ata large 
number of places in the river and other deposits than 
of any other animal.' But even when man in India 
reached a civilized stage, he continued to kill animals 
to meet his dietary requirements. Excavations clearly 
provethat the authors of the Harappan civilization ate 
cattle flesh of which the relevant archaeological evi- 
dence is spread over a vast area covering Sind, Pun- 
jab, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Kutch, Saurashtra and 
coastal Gujarat — а fact which will not be palatable to 
Hindu fundamentalists who look for ‘glorious’ lineage 
for themselves. 


The continuity of the practice of cow killing is 


borne out not only by archaeological but also literary 
texts. The Vedic and post-Vedic texts are replete with 
references to the killing of cows in various sacrifices 


‘and special occasions including the reception of an. 


important guest. Yajnavalkya’s strong preference for 
tender cut of beefis wellknown (Shatapatha Brahmana, 
П1.1.2.21) and so is the Upanishadic precept that a 
person desirous of a learned and longlived progeny 
should eat rice with a stew of veal-(Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, VI.4.18): The Manes felt happy for a year 
if the cow flesh was offered to them (Apastamba 
Grihyasutra, 1.7. 16.25; 11.7.17.3). In the early centu- 


ries of the Christian era, Charaka and Sushruta, and 
later Vagbhata (seventh century) refer to the théra- 
peutic uses of beef; Sushruta speaks of the pregnant 
woman’s craving for ox meat which he considereg pure 
(pavitra). 

The Sanskrit secular literature, ranging in date 
from the eighth to the twelfth century, provides many 
references to the killing of cow in honour of guests. 
Interestingly, whenthe Brahmins began to discourage 
cow killing to meet the requirements of aneverexpand- 
ing agrarian society and refer to it as forbidden in the 
Kaliyuga, they associated the practice increasingly 
with untouchables who have continued to eat beef in 
our own times — in contemporary India out of 450 
scheduled castes 104 have a preference for cow beef 


and 117 for ox beef! Despite the brahmanical disap- 


proval of cow killing they remembered the ancient 
practice. 

Several commentators including Mitra Mishra 
(17th century) of Gwalior and Mahamahopdhyaya 
Madana Upadhyaya of Mithila (early 20th century) 
refer to the old practice without a sense of guilt, and 
memory sans remorse might as well be nostalgia. Not 
surprisingly, killing of cows and buffaloes was prac- 
tised at Todgarh in Merwara (Rajasthan) until 1874 
when the local Rawats entered into an agreement to 
abstain from beef eating. (J. Digges La Touche, The 
Rajputana Gazetteer, II, Ajmer-Merwara, p. 48.) In our 
own times, a large number of bulls are killed every year 
at a place called Bhunkhal, 13 kilometers from Pauri 
(The Pioneer, 11 December 2002). . 

All this is part of Indian dietary and ritual tradi- 
tion and calls for a detailed critical study. But 
Dharampal is not concerned with rational enquiry into 
the past. His objective is to prove that cow killing origi- 
nated during the British rule, not by critical scholar- 
ship but by cashing in on the ignorance of the common 
man. The Preface and the Introduction (pp. 1-82) of his 
book is full of sweeping and unsubstantiated statements 
and glaring contradictions. On p. 2, forexample, he tells 
us that during the rule of Muslim kings the question of 
killing cows did not arise because they were not there 
in the land of the origin of Islam. But on the very next 
page he avers that the maximum number of cows killed 
in any one year during Islamic dominance would not 
ordinarily have exceeded 20,000 in all. The ignorance 
that Dharampal, the Gandhian, is trying to dish out to 
his readers (with whom’! sympathise!) explains the 


vicissitudes of Gandhism in ourcountry. 


D.N. Jha 
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Comment . 


Gujarat and Gandhi 


GUJARAT continues to be in the news in abundance 
with the eruption of rage and grief expressed at the car- 
nage. The news motivated some to go to those places 
affected by the carnage; there were others who could 
notconverttheir wishes into will~in their case the weak- 
ness of will looms large. Of those, some compensated 
by publishing their feelings to reach those sites of the 
original news through the same messenger, fastening 
from the underside the reply mode of letter writing. 
One often comes across the parallel drawn 
between Gujarat and Gandhi in such writings. For 
instance, eminent human rights lawyer and activist, 
K.G. Kannabiran, while analyzing the Gujarat deve- 
lopments bemoans and says, ‘Gandhiji comes from 
Gujarat. What happened in Gujarat of 28 February 
2002, is not just a negation of what he stood and died 
for, but was equally a negation of all the values we 


fought for in the course of our long struggle for inde- - 


pendence.’ (The Little Magazine, Vol. 11:2) Many 
others too have drawn this parallel. While whole- 
heartedly joining with these voices of protest that jus- 
tifiably chose the present tense to impart an effect, I 
want to point out a serious gap in the assumptions 


behind this parallel and scrutinize the presuppositions 
about the past on which the present outcry is based. I 
would fix exactly opposite aspects in their place while 
retaining the parallel. 

The recent incidents in Gujarat indubitably 
negate what Gandhi stood for, but what cannot be 
maintained is the assumption about the historical 
Gandhi. Though Gandhi stood for non-violence, he 
was not non-violent by nature. Rather he was a man 
with strong emotions and feeling — a rajasik and not 
satvic by nature. This is evident both in his actions 
as well as in his writings. His attitude towards his 


wife while in South Africa, as also his adamant pos- ` 
tures on many other occasions bears testimony to his ` 


violent nature. ` 

Moreover, I was particularly struck by a recur- 
rent expression while reading An Autobiography: 
The Story of My Experiments with Truth, namely, 
‘I pocketed this insult, but also profited by it (p. 72). 
Similar expressions abound at other places in the 
book. Unpacking the semantic content of this expres- 
sion divulges that he did feel the insult, an example 
of deferred emotions; however, he decided to defer 
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expressing anger rather than emit it immediately. This 
facilitates the anger to be put to long-term purpose: In 


_ my reading this luminously reveals the basic violent 


nature of Gandhi. Further, in his axiology between 


violent action and inaction, he preferred the former to 
the latter, though he ultimately advocated non- -violent * 


action. 


sity to become violent. Central to this social process 
is a peculiar combination of large-scale migration, 
insecurity of the displaced people, and their newly 
acquired prosperity. All these cumulatively and con- 


. tributively reinforce each other clandestinely, brew- 


ing the spirit of violence. It is the violence that was 
brewed in the cauldron of this new social phenomenon. 


Itis this growing urbanization and the many displaced . 
people outside the organized sector who have been . 
‘tamed and manipulated, though not created, by the 


BJP, Shiv Sena and other right wing organizations. In 


other words, the right wing parties and organizations ` 


have not created these social realities but have hungrily 


wangled at the unattended vulnerable social realities 
of the new social processes of urbanization. It is thus 
necessary to distinguish the creation of new social. , 


realitiesfrom manipulating them. While assigning the 


latter to the right wing parties I would deny them the 
. authorshipoftheformer. | 
| It is this similarity about the violent nature of © 


both Gandhi and Gujarat, arid not the assumption of 


` the non-violence, that should sustain the parallel. While 


both epitomise violence, Gandhi relentlessly soughtto 
overcome it through constant practice using his body 


as a laboratory; through constant therapy he tried to, 


become non-violent. This therapy of controlling the 
emotive and violent gestures also underlies his attempt 


at revoking the satyagraha call given by him when it | 


turned violent. However, unlike Gandhi, Gujarat, which 
should include us too, failéd in a similar exercise. 


The failure was in not recognizing the violent. 


nature.of urban Gujarat. We failed to recognize and 
anticipate the nature of the aberrations and discontents 


of urbanization. This failure was not personal but a. 


theoretical one. It lies in our reading of modernity and 
its implications. While in the West various studies 
analyzed the implications, particularly the aberrations 
of modernity both at individual and social level, we 
received the process of modernity more or less pas- 
sively, notwithstanding the warnings by contemporary 
thinkers: Further, we did not work out different mecha- 
nisms to overcome this violent nature so that we, like 
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| Like Gandhi, Gujarat too, given its many cities. 
'and the high degree of urbanization, has the propen- 


Gandhi, could reach the state of non-violence and 
thereby possibly circumventthis carnage. 
The parallel in Kannabiran fastens on continu- 


ity with the past, which I contest, not becausethereis - 


nosimilarity between Gandhi and Gujarat but because 
the similarity lies notin both being non-violent but, on 
the other hand, in both being violent. (One could per- 
haps have seen the current turbulence of Gujarat in the 
autobiography of Gandhi.) In other words, the prob- 
lem lies in conflating an axiom with the conclusion, in 
freezing the heterogeneous past and the present. This 
freezing, moreover, at least indirectly, promotes politi- 
cal complacency and escapism. ` 

I interrogate this parallel not merely to make an 
academic point but to contest this political compla- 
cency. What frightens me more is the fact that commu- 
nal hatred, which was largely an urban phenomenon, 
lids travelled in the opposite direction, opposite to 
migration, into the villages. This calls for an urgent 


` study of communities in transition in the urban popu- 


lation, to find mechanisms similar to Gandhi or 


. otherwise to overcome this feeling of hatred. 


. Rather than admit to our failure as intellectuals 
and social theorists in reco gnizing the vulnerable 
nature of new social realities, we have expréssed sur- 
prise about the happenin gsin Gujarat. We need to care- 
fully scrutinize the tense in the grammar of individuals 
and social realities in Gujarat and take processes from 
the premise to conclusion into serious consideration. 

Iremember niy teacher Professor Ramachandra 


Gandhi in late Professor S.N. Maliajan's house at IIT, 


Kanpur, on a freezing winter evening, looking at the 
picture of Ramakrishna Paramahansa with the rising 
hand and remarking, ‘Does not he look like Ravi Shastri 
about to spin bowl the ball.’ This subtly indicates the 
need to inject processes into the frozen stillftame. That 
is, rather than present static stills of conclusion, there 
is an urgency to bring the Raphaelian emphasis on 
‘qualities of energetic movements’ in social theory. 

Hence, our gestures of being politically correct, 
or assuming the political correctness of Gandhi, should 
be informed by the (auto)biographies of individuals. 
It is in this sense biographies of individuals like 
Gandhi and others can provide invaluable resources 
to design our political packages rather than indulge 
in mere political correctness which can, echoing 
T.S. Eliot, despite our well meaning efforts and inten- 
tions, lapse into ‘women come and go talking of 
Michelangelo. 


- A. Raghuramaraju 


и и 
Communication 
- THE article by Professor Bhikhu Parekh is really 
more on ‘Bhikhu Parekh’s Theory of Hindu 
Tolerance’ rather than on ‘Hindu Theory Tolerance’ 
(Seminar 521, January 2003, pp.48-53). Ihave avery 
high regard for him both as a person anda scholar but I 
sincerely think that either his understanding of Hindu 
tolerance is flawed, or he is also unconsciously а 
victim of the belief among the intelligentsia that itis 
somehow fashionable and progressive to unfairly ` 
‚ criticize Hinduism. To be fair to him, he faithfully 
respects the adage that criticism should always be 
sandwiched between layers of praise, and I believe he 
is Sincere in his praise of Hinduism. 

Butthe damage that Parekh inflicts is very 
significant. As he says, he steps back fromthe ` 
immediate context of the recent controversy in the 
wake of deplorable atrocities on minorities by narrow 
minded mobs of criminals intent on taking revenge. 
The right course should have been to put pressure on 
‚ the governmentto hunt down the criminals 

responsible for the Godhra carnage, rather than to 
show intolerance to intolerance in the same style.. 
Even under severe provocation, civilized societies 
should not resort to lawlessness and insane cruelty. · 
What Parekh does is notcondemn particular cases of 
intolerance; instead, he blames Hinduism itself 
(though in general, but notin the imimediaté context). 
Though notexpressed in so many words what he says 


amounts to charging Hindu tolerance as superficial, `‘ - 


condescending at best, and not respectful to other 
faiths on the basis of equality. Stretched to its limits, 
Hindu tolerance can easily transform itself into mild 
or militant intolerance, жш; onthe 
circumstances. 

Accordingto him, itisnotthe difference between 
theory and practice, butduetothis weak form of 
tolerance that is inherent in Hinduism. The author 
makes his argument on the ground that Hindu . 

allowance for pluralism is assimilative, not of atype 
that allows others to exist independently on theirown 
with equal respect, but one thatallows it only intermsa 
hierarchy. Because this is so, the momentequality is : - 
demanded and hierarchy ischallenged, the limits of 
tolerance are ruptured and intolerance results. The _ 
author has said this inanelaborate and polite manner, 


hedged with liberal praise, but this is the sum and 
substance of his argument. 

. Theargumentis unacceptable as itis unfair and 
wrong. Justas the entire Muslim society orIslamcannot 


Бе blamed foracts of terrorism in India orthe world at 


large, Hindu society or Hinduismcannot be blamed for 
particular acts of atrocities against minorities in India: 
Scholars of Hindu philosophy and religion have 
shown that Hinduism allowed independent and 
separate schools of philosophy and religion, there 


. being no question of their being hierarchically 


ordered. Apart from theistic schools like Yoga and 
Vedanta, atheistic schools also like Lokayata, 
Samkhya, Mimamsa and early Vaisheshika thrived 
with many followers. Of course, there was fierce 
intellectual discussion among them, each claiming ` 
superiority and trying to vanquish others in debates. 
This is but natural in any intellectually vibrant 3E 
society. Inspite of this richness of debate, itis : 
surprising that Bhikhu Parekh'approvingly quotes Al 
Birunito say that there was very little dispute around 
theological topics. The debates and disputes within | 
Hinduism were asrich as in Buddhism, and probably 


. тоте ап іп western religions; Alook i into various 


books on Indian i philosophy such as those by S. - 
Radhakrishnan; Surendranath Dasgupta, M. 


s Hiriyanna, J.N. Mohanty and Hajime Nakayama 
` demonstrates this point. As Koenraad Elst has 


observed: ‘Hindu India hasalso had no history of book 
burning, ofexecuting heretics or confining dissidents 
to lunatic asylums, The Buddha could preach his : 


` heterodox doctrine till his old age withouteverbeing 


persecuted’ (Elst 2001: 30). Buddhism vanished from 
Indianot because of Hindu persecution oreven 


' assimilation. Nalandaand such Buddhist 


universities; which were strongholds of Buddhism 
were destroyed by Muslim invaders when Buddhists 
were killed orconverted inlarge numbers to Islam, 
especially in Bengal and Bihar. 

Regarding treatment of minorities, Parekh 


. cannot be unaware of the several privileges they 


enjoy in India that Hindus do not. It is the minorities ` 
whoare the first among equals in secular India, not 95 


“Hindus. Minority run educational institutions qualify 


for state grants, but not those run by Hindus. The 
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formercan have their own admission policy inspite of 
it. Muslims geta subsidy for Haj trips while Hindus 
have to give special taxes at pilgrim centres to cover 
security expenses. Minorities have their own special 
personal laws, whereas ina secular country all should - 
have been undera common civil law (see Elst 
2001:524-583). 

If anyone points out these anomalies of our 


‚ secularism he is at once branded as acommunalist ora 


fundamentalist. Indiais not, and will not be, a Hindu 
state and rightly so. And this is due to the tolerance of 
Hindus, even if you call itcondescending tolerance. 
As Elst put it, Hindus are damned if they do, and 
damned if they do not (Ibid: 97). The best refutation of 
Hindu intolerance of minorities, including Muslims, 
is provided, as Elst point out again, by the fact that the 
constant trickle of Hindu refugees from Pakistan and 
Bangladesh is not matched by a similar trickle of 
Muslim refugees from India. On the contrary, there is 


avast movement of Muslims migrants from 


Bangladesh illegally settling in India (Ibid. p.69). - 
Recently the home minister of India pointed out that 
thousands of Pakistanis legally entering Indiado not 
return after the expiry of their visas. 

Much is made of the hierarchical Hindu society, 
as if there was no such hierarchy in traditional 
societies elsewhere in the world. Several eminent 
socio-logists have pointed out that the caste system, 
contrary to what was commonly thought, permitted 
upward mobility, that what we have are jaatis which 
are not hierarchical, and that they should notbe 
confused with varnas (see, forexample, Srinivas 
ed.1996; Gupta 2000): The contribution of the so- 
called lowercastes to Hinduism has been so 
significant that itis erroneous to call Hinduism as 
Brahmanism (Nadkarni 1997). 

Parekh is again wrong in his finding that as per 
Hinduismjnanamarga is the most superior (as yet 
anotherinstance ofthe Hindu tendency to order 
every-thing into hierarchy?). Philosophers have 
accorded different preferences to the different paths 
to God. While jnanamarga is the most superior 
according to Sankaracharya, it was bhaktimarga 
according to Ramanjua and Madhva, karmamarga 
according to В.С. Tilak, and an integrated yoga 
combining all the three according to Aurobindo. It is 
interesting that just as there was no unique hierarchy 
among paths to God realization there was no unique 
or universally agreed hierarchy among jaatis too. 

Yet anotherexample can be given to show how 
Hinduism permitted diversity and pluralism without 
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any attemptat hierarchical ordering. This is with 
respectto the bhakti movements of medieval India. 
Almostevery region of India witnessed bhakti 
movements. It was not one movement, but many. Each 
had its own favourite god, each had itsown founder 
saint and each created its own rich literature and in its 
own regional language. And yet amidst all this 
diversity and pluralism, there was unity withoutany 
one person orchurch orecclesiastical order trying to 
achieve it. 

Bhakti movements simplified, democratized 
and humanized Hinduismas never before. They also 
showed that Hindu assimilativeness does not 
homogenize but allows different sects and beliefs to 
maintain their separate identities without any 
hierarchical ordering. Such vibrant creativity has 
been continuously witnessed in Hinduism from the 
Vedic period right up to the present. Contrast this 
with other religions which had and still have 
hierarchically ordered, lavishly financed, centrally 
managed ecclesiastical orders expanding their 
territories, wiping out differences in the name of 
purity and giving little peace tonon-proselytizing 
religions. If Hinduism could hold it own against 
such aggression, it is because of its inherent strength, 
flexibility, creativity and tolerance of differences. 

If Bhikhu Parekh finds that Hindu tolerance has 
limits, and that it is not infinite and absolute, there is 
nothing wrong orunnatural about it. Gandhiji himself 
said that tolerance of injustice, unfairness and 
intolerance is cowardice, and not ahimsa. Itis, 
however, necessary to ensure that even intolerance of 
intolerance does not stoop down to lawlessness and 
barbarism. If under some extreme provocation, it did 
so, itis certainly not because of the preaching of 
Hinduism, which has always valued truth and 
nonviolence above everything. 


LZ 


M.V. Nadkarni 
Professor, Institute of Social and Economic Change 
Nagarabhavi, Bangalore 
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THE contrast could not have been sharper. As its entry 
into the new year, the NDA government, particularly 
the BJP, confidence bolstered by its electoral victory 
in Gujarat, organised the first ever conference of Peo- 
ple of Indian Origin (PIO). The gathering of over 2000 
representatives of the diaspora unsurprisingly 
foregrounded ethnic patriotism based on à glorified 
rendering of our civilizational past. The focus was as 
much on attracting capital flows as leveraging the 
growing importance ofthe diaspora in the countries of 
theirresidence. 

But even as this meet demonstrated a rising self- 
confidence in the Indian elite and its desire Гога more 
influential role in world affairs, the irony was lost on 
no one. A regime, which in its political imagination 
remains deeply troubled with its Muslim and Christian 
minorities, regularly demanding loyalty tests from the 
former, saw little contradiction in expecting the PIOs 
to advance Indian interests. And, as a sop, it was will- 
ing toconsider dual citizenship. | 

Buteven as Delhi was showcasing the glories of 
ancient Indian (Hindu) culture with help from lumi- 
naries ranging from Amartya Sen to Sir Vidia, a very 
different mix of Indians were seeking to construct their 
own brand of internationalism in Hyderabad. For five 
days in early January, the city played host to an unu- 


sual gathering of social movement activists and pub- . 


lic intellectuals. The Asian Social Forum- over 10,000 
individuals drawn from political and social move- 
ments, mass fronts of political parties, NGOs and net- 
works, and from a range of countries — came together 
to demonstrate that ‘Another World is Possible’. 
Truethe ASF wasan organisational nightmare, not 
unexpected given the mammoth challenge ofarranging 
travel, accommodation, visas and, above all, the social 
space for hundreds of panels and performances. Never- 
theless, to just have pulled if off without major glitches 
(barring the disappearance of M.F. Husain’s painting 
loaned for the occasion) with no help from the adminis- 
tration and to have discussed a bewildering range of con- 
cerns from capital flows and speculation to religious 
identity and nationalism is no minor feat. More so, since 
it was the first attempt by an Indian non-party, non- 
governmentalliance to host an international gathering. 
Unlike the Delhi conclave with its focus on attract- 
ing capital and leveraging a ‘muscular and masculine’ 
India to promote an aggressive nationalism, the ASF 
sought to challenge both state nationalism, seen as 


engendering insecurity both internally and externally, 
as also the logic of capitalist accumulation which des- 
troys both nature and community. Central to the politi- 
calimagination of the ASF, in fact all anti-globalisation 
struggles and movements, is the contestation of the 
growing hegemony of right-wing neo-liberal econom- 
ics and politics, the foregrounding of capital over labour, 
and the shift towards anew social Darwinism. 

Possibly this is why Hyderabad was the chosen 
venue. The city is touted as Cyberabad, its attention 
directed towards a Singaporean future with roads, 
lighting, flyovers, parks and telecommunication con- 
nectivity benchmarked to international standards. 
Of course, in this project there is little space for the 
hundreds of cotton and tobacco farmers, the weavers 
and the fisherfolk who are committing suicide in des- 
peration, their livelihoods destroyed by rampaging 


capital and insensitive public policy. 


Nevertheless, questions remain. Areevents like the 
ASFand the enthusiasm of the thousands who gathered 
foredoomed to remain marginal, with little real possi- 
bility of influencing policy outcomes? Ever since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the socialist project, 
and the growing influence of the US, its allies, MNCs 
and multilaterals like the World Bank, IMF and the 
WTO, the space for smaller countries, communities and 
peoples to plan their strategic responses has shrunk. 
Equally with politics, even democratic, electoral poli- 
tics becoming acorporatist enterprise, the common citi- 
zen is being alienated from public engagement. 

That is why a mere reiteration of ‘politically cor- 
rect’ slogans and a gathering of the marginalised and 
disaffected will no longer do. Without acquiring poli- 
tical weight such that both mainstream parties and state 
power are forced to accommodate the articulated 
concerns, events like the ASF will remain a colourful 
sideshow. It is instructive that even the left, despite the 


‘presence of its mass fronts and ideologues, formally 


did not own up the meet. 

The challenge, in these ideologically confusing 
times is to not only move beyond the state vs market 
or local vs global binaries but to evolve institutional 
arrangements that provide creative engagement space 
for community and civic concerns. Just as the citizen 
has to be more politically active to be heard, formal 


political entities have to turn more civic. Only then will . 


another world become possible. 
Harsh Sethi 
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State Of Madhya Pradesh. | | | 


With hands empowered and minds enlightened, the people of Madhya Pradesh represent a change of life into a 
beiter present and a progressive future. i | 

Be it decentralisation of powers, : х . 
Ве it education, | | | 

Be ituse of Information Technology for people's benefit or health, , 
Be it the question of women’s rights or upliftment of backward classes, fi 3 
Be it brotherhood or fighting-back the communal forces. 
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: Heralding a new era of change, the people of Madhya Pradesh 
wielding the powers, living and leading this era of flowing progress. 
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‘Our lives hang on the thread 1 embroider.’ 


Ramba Ben, mirrorwork craftswoman, 
. Мадона village, Banaskantha. 


‘IT’S lovely stuff, but it doesn't really work economi- 
cally, does it?’ said the young Business Standard jour- 
nalist covering one of our Dastkarcraft exhibitions. For 
the average consumer, craft is perceived as a high- 
maintenance, high-cost product that neither wears nor 
functions as well as its industrial equivalent; for the 
craftsperson craft is a profession that neither gives 
adequate economic returns пог social status. ‘it’s the 
grave pit, not the loom pit,’ says a handloom weaver, 


‘his grim summation borne out by recurring headlines 


of starvation deaths of handloom weavers in Andhra. 
"They are so skilled; why doesn’tanyone train them to 
make electronic spare parts?’ asks a Dutch diplomat 
of the Kutchi mirror work embroideries at another 
Dastkar exhibition. | 

Last yéar India celebrated the golden jubilee 
year of the resurgence of Indian handicrafts. Major 
movers and shakers of Indian handicrafts from all over 
India — both government and non-government — were 
ina three-day seminar that was part of the célebrations. 
Its theme was the status of master craftspeople and 
sustainable development. It honoured and included ten 
master craftspeople to whom the President presented 
the newly instituted title of shilp guru. 

In this context, it seemed significant that while 
the names of all the speakers, moderators and 
rapporteurs were listed in the programme, the names 


Celebrating Craft 


The problem | 


of the shilp gurus and shilpajana in whose honour the 
seminar was held were not listed — they were clubbed 
together, as craftspeople always are, seen as one uni- 
fied entity, undoubtedly culturally interesting and 
picturesque but without individual personalities, needs 


or voices. 


It also seemed significant that when they did 
break outand express their (sometimes critical) views, 
and tell their (often sad) stories, the wish list of these 
extraordinary, fast vanishing repositories of creativity 
and culture was not some transcendental new millen- 
nium for craftspeople, but such small things — railway 
passes, a pension, respect (rather than requests for 
bribes) from clerks in government offices, free entry 
to the museums that store their work... that what they 
mostremembered in their lives was not some landmark 
leap of craftsmanship or international recognition 
but the warmth of Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay's 
smile 50 years ago. It tells us so much about their 
current status — their perceived value of themselves. 
‘I have received many awards, but І still work on the 
footpath,' saidone. . | 

In India, craft is a cultural and creative manifes- 
tation; itisalso a mainstream commercial product. This 
duality is a source of strength, a reason craft (and over 
10 million craftspeople) have survived into the millen- 
nium; ithas also caused confusion and conflict. 

Government policies and public attitudes to craft 
have often found it difficult to decide which side of the 
mirror is the true image that should be fostered and nur- 


& 


E 


tured. The outcry of craft purists when Madhubani 
painting was put onto fabric and turned into sarees and 
soft furnishings, the fact that cane wastepaper baskets 
and bronze votive sculpture are sold under the same 
government emporium roof, the fact that tattered old 
- pieces of tribal embroidery sell fora higher price than 
identical pieces made contemporaneously, the fact 
that the National Crafts Museum was first under the 
Ministry of Commerce and then under the Ministry 
of Culture, and now once again functions within the 
Ministry of Textiles, all highlight this dilemma. 

To add to the confusion, craftspeople themselves 
— despite there being over 14 million of them are not 
active players, either in policy-making or marketing 
craft. The actual players.represent many different 
interest areas; many of them mutually incompatible. 
To cite only a few: to cultural historians, tradition and 
motif are sacrosanct; to commercial merchandisers, 
consumer demand and global market trends are the 


determining force; for government policy-makers, ' 


"India's huge craft sector is a dead weight that has to 
be subsidized and supported till its workforce can be 


amalgamated into the organized, industrial sector. То. 


Gandhians and grassroots activists, making; wearing 


:and using craft represents a way of life and an ideal of + 


Indianness, while they resent the need for commercial- 
izing and packaging it. For the tourist trade and the 
rest of the world, Indian crafts and craftspeople are 
a part of picturesque, storybook India, but also a 
wonderful source of cheap products and cheap labour, 


sadly wrapped in the red tape of government rulesand 
regulations. К i 

Luckily the size and scale of the sector, its inher- 
ent vigour and great variety, enable all these different 
elements and strategies to operate simultaneously. 
As a result, Indian craft is still alive and (somewhat 
feebly) kicking. 

For every much-mourned dying craft, there is a 
resurgent new one—theyva gold filigree, lost wax metal 
casting, glassware. The rough goats wool shawls of 
camel herders in the Thar desert is transmuted into stun- 
ning daily wear. Phulkari flickers, but Mughal gold 
brocade weaving is gloriously resplendent once more. 
The sarees of Patan, Chanderi, Siddhipet and 
Dharmavaram are ghosts of themselves but bandini, 
maheshwari, pathani and bomkai sarees of a quality 
unseen for 50 years are magically reappearing. Tussar, 
eri and muga silk flourish again, and khadi metamor- 
phoses from limp K VIC-subsidized penal wear into a 
fashion statement. 

Terracotta and lathe-turned lacquer takes over the 
Indian home in dramatic new shapes and usages, tribal 
dhokra and bell metal are part of the global market- 
place. Sujni, suf, lambani, kantha, chikan and zardozi 
embroidery ornament.elite homes and wardrobes. 
Rural India may take to plastic chappals, but the urban 
young espouse juthis and kolhapuris. Vegetable dyes 


_ have become а fashion statement. 


Similarly, and much more importantly, for every 
starving Andhra weaver, there are new emerging 
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craftspeople. Everywhere — Tilonia and Urmul in 
Rajasthan, the SEWAs all over India, Kala Raksha, 
Sandur, Berozgar MahilaSamithi, Adithi and Anwesha 
in Kutch, Karnataka, and Bihar—the energy ofa source 
of new employment and earning binds together and 
revitalizes communities that were as deprived and 
denuded as the desert around them. This is particularly 
true whenone works withthe latent skills and strengths 
of women. They suddenly discover their self worth, 
seeing themselves as active participants in the commu- 
nity rather than passive recipients of welfare. Wells are 
dug, children educated, social prejudices and taboos are 
thrown away when women discover their own power. 

It’s extraordinarily exciting and moving to.see 
the traditional hand skills of women, used to craft pro- 
ducts for themselves and their families, gradually 
changing into a contemporary, urban, market-led 
product, but still strongly reflecting the cultural iden- 
tity and individual skills of the makers. It also tells the 
story of women, subtly changing themselves in the 
process. The process is not without conflicts, but it is 
invariably catalytic. Like a kaleidoscope, familiar 
elements, transposed, take оп anew, dynamic pattern. 

In Ranthambhore where Dastkar has been work- 
ing for the last 12 years, the local doctor says he can 
recognize a Dastkar craftswoman from half a kilome- 
tre, just by the way she walks. Methods of birth con- 
trol are canvassed along with colour combinations; old 
women learn that writing their names is no more diffi- 
cult than threading a needle. The women have set up 
their own savings and loans micro-credit group. They 
are now moneylenders to the whole village. 

In Kutch, after the devastating 2001 earthquake, 
craftspeople, without insurance, provident funds, or 
social security, were the worst hit. Government figures 
estimated that 2,28,000 artisans were severely affected 
by the quake, losing their families, their homes, and 
their livelihoods. Nevertheless, ironically and signifi- 
cantly, they were also among the first to recover — 
through the inherent skills in their hands. As-Ismail 


_ Bhai, a master craftsman and block printer in Kutch, 


said to us: 'All we want is the means to stand on our 
feet again; we will rebuild our own lives ourselves." 
InLucknow the first 12 SEWAchikan embroidery 
women, black burkha-ed, illiterate, earning about 100- 
150 rupees a month, house-bound and totally depend- 
anton the local mahajan have grown to seven thousand 
— with an annual turnover of over Rs 30 million! They 
travel all over India, happily sing bhajans in a 
dharmasala, or cook biryani at the Bombay YWCA. 
They march in protest against dowry deaths as well as 
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Islamic fundamentalism, demand financial credit and 
free spectacles from the government, self-confidently 
refuse to give either Sanjay Singh or Mayawati a dis- 
count! They earn in thousands ratherthan hundreds, and 
have thrown away centuries of repression and social 
prejudice along with their burkhas. And chikan itself 
has been transformed and re-born in the process. 

The combination of men and women is acreative 


. and essential part of the craft process, as it is in the fields 


and the village and in the life of the family. The shift in 
the balance of power within the family and the chang- 


ing perceptions of the community to women as they 
_ become earners, mirrors the transitions in the craft as it 
; Teaches out to wider, new markets. As women find new 


strengths and freedoms, men too find their minds and 
horizons expanding. The process is not without conflict, 
but it is invariably catalytic. It illustrates Dastkar’s 
belief that the continuing existence of an extraordinary 
diversity of craft traditions and producers is one of 
India’s unique strengths as it searches for its own iden- 
tity in a world that is increasingly uniform and techno- 
logical. 

But paradoxically, while craft traditions are a 
unique mechanism for rural artisans entering the eco- 
nomic mainstream for the first time, they alsocarry the 
stigma of inferiority and backwardness as Indiaenters 
a period of hi-tech industrialization and globalization. 
Craft and the ancillary aspects of design and tradition 
are considered by activists and economists, bureaucrats 
and business strategists as decorative, peripheral and 
elitist — rather retrograde ways of earning a living. 
Craftspeople are always seen as picturesque exhibits 
of our past, rather than dynamic entrepreneurs of our 
present and future. 

. We forget that one out of every 160 Indians is 
an artisan. Hand craft is a production process and a 
wonderful, indigenous technology, not an outmoded 
tradition. Theirraw materials (cane, cotton, clay, wood, 
wool, silk, minerals) are not only indigenously avail- 
able but also environmentally friendly. The existence 
of unique living craft skills, techniques, designs and 
products is India’s great strength, not a weakness. 

Since independence, numerous committees, 


: commissions and task forces, both governmental and 


non-governmental, have sat to evaluate and strategize 
the future of Indian craft. Reports have been written, 
action plans have been drawn up. The Planning Com- 
mission, SIDBI, NABARD, KVIC, the AIHB, UNDP, 
the World Bank, the Export Promotion Councils, the 
Directorate of Tourism, and other national and inter- 
national agencies, all recognize the importance and 


potential of this vital part of the rural and non-formal 
sector. But there has seldom been a meshing together 
ofallthe different perspectives. 

"Tothoseofus now looking at the new millerinium 
and seeking new directions for Indian crafts and 
craftspeople, it is important to create a common base 
for our strategies and speculations. We may be celebrat- 
ing 50 years of so-called handicrafts resurgence, but 
let us not lose sight of the fact that every ten years we 
lose 10% of our craftspeople. 

Part of this required introspection is in examin- 
ing the successes and failures of the past in order to cre- 
ate a programme for the future. Mapping the last five 
decades — from the Gandhian legacy of the '50s and 
thecreation of ourcraftinstitutions - CCIC, the Khadi 
Bhandars, the All India Handicrafts Board — the time 
when handloom and khadi were a proudly worn sym- 
bol of ournewly found freedom; through the '60s when 
Riten Mazumdar, Ratna Fabri and Nelly Sethna hand- 
crafted a new Indian identity and Cottage was the 
look of contemporary India; through the ’70s, when 
bureaucracy апа соттегсе replaced idealism and 
mass-produced Moradabad brass and Kashmir papier- 
máché marched side by side with the commodification 
of rural folk arts like Madhubani and Worli. The Festi- 
vals of India of the '80s: showcasing India abroad, and 

` the emergence of NGOs and craft melas in India: 
* Vishwakarma, Adithi and the UK, US, and French 
Festivals of India. Sasha, Dastkar, the SEWAs, Tilonia. 
The ikat and ‘ethnic’ boom. 

The '90s saw the emergence of multinational 
labels and the global marketplace. Suddenly consum- 
ers were presented new choices: Benetton and Nike 
versus mirror-work and kolhapuris. The impact of 
liberalization and cable TV, dwindling raw materials 
and rising transport costs, meant that the Indian mar- 
ket was no longera level playing field forcraftspeople. 
(Master craftswoman, Sona Bai now has to walk 20 
kilometres to get bamboo.) 

So now — in the new millennium, while craft 
remains India’s amazing living cultural heritage, 
can it also be a sustainable career? 14 million-odd 
craftspeople still practice craft, both as a living tradi- 
tion and asa mainstream economic activity. Craftis still 
everywhere, fromthe pavements to kitchen utensils to 
the fashion ramp, rather than tucked away inamuseum 
oresoteric studio revival. Some of itis kitsch and tacky, 
some of it singing and beautiful, some simply func- 
tional and ordinary. But craftspeople themselves are 
increasingly marginalized, their average earnings well 
below the stipulated minimum wage. 


Pupul Jayakar, the doyerine of Indian crafts, once 
said, ‘Craft is an economic activity before it is a cul- 
tural activity. The centre of the development process 
is marketing.’ | 

Globalization and liberalization have changed 
the face of the Indian market and the psyche of the 
Indian consumer, putting new pressures on the craft 


‘sector and small producers. These new pressures reed 


a new perspective. If traditional craft techniques and 
their producers are to survive, they cannot remain static 


_—locked in mind-sets, production systems and market- 


ing strategies that are now outdated. NID, NIFT and 
the fashion ramp have given value-addition to craft, but 
have they also alienated it from its roots? Many feel 
the anonymous, timeless continuity of Indian craft, 
changing organically in response to consumer needs 
and usages, rather than designer-led, was its strength 
— alas, now fast disappearing. How does one: get 
craftspeople back into the creative process? 

Given that most NGO interventions in the craft 
sector have either an economic or socio-cultural base, 
and that crafts themselves can be both a functional com- 
modity and yet a cultural symbol, a failure to classify 
craft properly lies at the root of much confusion.and 
failure. Focal needs get confused, inputs get diffused. 
As the veteran shilpi, Parameshwar Acharya, indig- 
nantly spluttered, ‘They lump us together with cobblers 
and pot makers!’ 

Working in a craft community, we need first to 


identify and classify both skill and product. Where 


change (in material, function, technology, or market) 
would benefit the craft, and where it would inextrica- 
bly do damage. Having established the core valuesys- 
tem and context of the craft we should not cross this 
line. Training and sensitization of NGOs and govern- 
ment staff working in the sector to these issues and the 
cultural and technical aspects of the crafts with which 
they work is crucial. Finding new opportunities to suit 
the taste of the contemporary market without compro- 
mising traditional aesthetics, while leaving space for 
individual creativity and cultural meaning, is the test 
of asuccessful craft intervention. 

. We need also-to be aware that there is often a 
conflict, when buyers wanted products tailored to cur- 
rent trends, or lower prices. Simultaneously, we-can- 
not ignore the need for alleviation of poverty, or the 
need to create more employment. ‘We want work, 
work and work. If we have work, we live. If we nave 
work, we eat. No work, no future,' reminds Rani Bai, 
acraftswomanfromAnternes village in Gujarat. There- 
fore, partof ourroleis alsoto sensitize the buyer. Crafts 
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. аге not just part of our aesthetic and culture, they are 


the bread of life to millions of craftspeople. 
However, we should also be sensitive to the fact 
that not all crafts and skills are immediately viable. 


Where there is a need, there is not necessarily a poten- ` 


tial. Stockpiles of unsold goods made in good faith lead 
to disillusionment and further hardship, while subsidiz- 


ing the unsaleable alienates the consumer. Strategies ` 


need to be long term, with marketing infrastructures to 
supportthem. 

Nirranjan, the skilled young kalamkari master 
from Shrikalahasti told the story of government agen- 
cies coming into the area and training women to do 
kalamkari. Nobody asked the already embattled tra- 
ditional craftspersons, increasingly finding it difficult 
to.find buyers for their existing pieces, whether there 


was a potential market for all these new, not so highly . 


skilled products. NGOs are equally guilty of this mai- 
baap syndrome. 

We often voice our frustration at the lack of 
motivation and passive dependency encountered in 
working with craffspeople. Why is it that this gargan- 


_tuan sector, with quite literally countless millions of 


craftspeople, has not thrown up more craftspeople 
who are leaders, activists, raisers of issues, movers and 
shakers of a system that often works against their best 
interests and heritage? Sadly, NGOs and people like 
us, supposedly sensitized to the importance of crafts 
andcraftspeople, generally still work forcraftspeople, 
ratherthan with them. 

Part of including craftspeople into forums like the 
shilp guru seminar, or into more mainstream planning 
and organizational decision-making, is first empow- 
ering them to feel confident enough to speak, to sug- 
gest, to disagree, to actually direct directions. Lots of 
us get upset about the so-called ‘commodification’ of 
craft; we need to be equally sensitive about not treat- 
ing craftspeople as products rather than persons. 

The urban intelligentsia and craftspeople both 
need to break the caste system of city vs village, literate 
vs non-literate, and book learning vs traditional skills. 

' Craftspeople have been brainwashed into believ- 
ing that educated English speaking city graduates 
have solutions and insights to which skilled traditional 


' craftspeople cannot contribute. The NGO becomes 


guru, father figure, patron, and source of income. Even 
when they perceive our feet of clay, a combination of 
traditional politeness and fear that our patronage may 
vanish prevents them from disagreement. 

Crafts organizations, (both government and non- 
government) make numerous rationalizations for not 
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including craftspeople as part of their decision-making | 


and implementation: language, logistics, differing 
cultural time frames, the traditional passivity of rural 
communities, age-old harsh economic realities which 
have led to a lack of both hope and initiative, including 
craftspeoplein financial decision-making would lead to 
*confusion' and misunderstandings, craftspeople not 
havingalong term perspective or understanding ‘issues’. 
I think most of us are aware that these are pretty lame 


excuses! 


The fear of losing control may be a subconscious 
buta very real factor. We even interpret their own crafts 
to them. ‘Every craftsman is a designer, not every 
designer is a craftsperson,’ was one shilp guru’s sar- 
donic reminder. Few NGOs teach or encourage crafts- 
people to become designers. There has been much talk 
of local museums where artisans could draw inspira- 


tion from the best of theirown traditions; nevertheless ` 


most crafts collections continue to find urban homes 
in metro cities. Kala Raksha is a shining example of 
how а local documentation centre has acted as a cata- 
lyst for craftswomen to move from piece-wage earn- 
ers tocreative artists. 

Craftspeople must be integrated into every aspect 
of the development process. There is a need also to find 
alternative niodels for such local initiatives. There is 
noablanket module. The traditional guild had too many 
hierarchies, and the government-sponsored coopera- 
tive has become a dirty word—a Synonym for corrup- 
tionand mismanagement. ` 

We must all introspect on and develop steps 
needed to prepare and include craftspeople into those 
implementing and decision-making mechanisms 
that concern them — building on the strengths rather 


than weaknesses of each craftand стай community, and ` 
being sensitive to their different nuances and cultural ` 


consciousness. Economics may be the driving need, 
but social, cultural and familial concerns must also 
shape the direction and decision-making process. 


We need to take the craftspeople with us. Learning. 


to listen as well as speak is something we all need 
to learn. There must be a shift from patronage to 
partnership. 

Ganapathi Sthapati warned'us on day one of the 
shilp guru seminar (apropos of western vs Indian tra- 


` ditional culture), ‘If we don’t tell them they will tell 


us.’ We could do well to turn this on its head and 


` reflect that if. we don’t listen to craftspeople, a time 
‘may come when they won’t be around to listen tous. 


. ТАПА TYABJI 


bd 


A 


Rethinking handloom 


UZRAMMA 


THE cotton handloom industry of 
India is one of the great manufactur- 
ing institutions of the world. Begin- 
ning with fragments of woven cotton 
material found in the ruins of Mohen- 
jodaro, going on to supply the world 
with cotton fabrics from at least the 
time of the Roman Empire, and from 


then upto the end of the 18th century, 


there are testaments to the quantity; 
quality and variety of Indian cotton 
fabrics scattered through written 
records. Pliny, the Roman historian of 
the lstcentury AD calculates the value 
of the cotton fabric trade between 
India and Rome at 100 million ses- 
terces (equal then to 15 million rupees) 
every year, and complains that India 
is draining Rome of her gold. 


Suleiman, an Arab trader who 


visited Calicut in 851 AD writes in 
his diary ‘...garments are made in so 


extraordinary a manner that nowhere 


else are the like to be seen. These gar- 
ments are ...wove to that degree of 
fineness that they may be drawn 
through a ring of middling size.’ The 
trade in cotton cloth was the: main 
source of India’s fabled wealth. Tome 
Pires, a Portuguese traveller of the 
16th century writes in 1515 from 
Malacca describing the ships that 
came there from Gujarat and the 
Coromandel coast, ‘...wortheighty to 
ninety thousand cruzados, carrying 
cloth of thirty different sorts...’ Pyrard 
de Laval inthe early 17th century says 
Indian cotton fabrics clothed ‘еуегу- 
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one from Cape of Good Hope to China, 
man and woman ...from head to foot.’ 

It seems important to remember 
this history of quality and quantity 
when today Indian fabrics holda mere 
2.5% of world textile trade, behind 
China, Pakistan and Turkey, and the 
main item of export is the cheapest 
“grey sheeting’, made on powerlooms, 
and in which we are competitive only 
on account of the low wages we pay. 


_ And since textiles still provide about 


athird of ourexports, in order to main- 
tain even this undistinguished pre- 
sence in the world, we now need to 
import textile machinery from Japan 
and Switzerland. Is this really the best 
that we can do; is this the direction that 
we have chosen inthe 21st century for 
the once-famed cotton textile indus- 
try of this country? 


There can be an alternative to this 
dismal prospect, based on the recog- 
nition and encouragement of the hand- 
loom industry. Today we have the only 
substantial household-based cotton 
textile industry in the world, and as 
part of that we have a huge skill-bank 
in the millions of people capable of 
weaving and of making the looms and 
accessories. We grow our own cotton 
and make our own yarn. These circum- 
stances can be the foundation ofa large 


and sustainable textile industry in the 


21stcentury, an industry that can sup- 
ply both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, without dependence on imports 
for knowledge, machinery o Or raw 
material. 

The handloom industry is dis- 
persedin villagesandtowns, avoiding 
the pollution and ghettoization of con- 
centrated production that we see in 
powerloom centres. Many ofthe pro- 
ducer regions are closely linked to 
their local markets, others such as 
Chirala in Andhra supply distant but 
specific markets through complex 
trade and credit linkages. If this com- 
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bination of factors can be seen as the 
tremendous asset that itis, and if poli- 
cies can be framed to encourage and 
supportthe strengths ofthe handloom 
industry, we have an unparalleled 
opportunity to develop atextile indus- 
try of which we can justifiably be 
proud. 

Cotton is a fibre that, of all the 
textile raw materials in use — wool, 
silk, linen, orsynthetics — requires the 
largest number of operations to con- 
vert it from its raw state to fabric. At 
the same time, in a temperate climate 
it can be grown with the least amount 


‘ofenergy. Ourindigenous technology, 


closely adapted to the nature of the 
fibre, produced in the past cotton fab- 
ric of a staggering diversity that was 
durable, strong, lightin weight, absor- 
bent, washable, and that held colour 
permanently. This industry at one time 


-employed millions of people at each 


stage, from the growing of the plant 
through the ginning, carding and spin- 
ning, the warping, sizing and weaving 
up to the dyeing, bleaching, printing, 
finishing and finally the trading of the 
cloth. | 


T. to begin with ground reali- 
ties, at the dawn of the 21st century, 
handloom production is still the larg- 
estemployerin the country after agri- 
culture, employing twelve and a half 
million weaving families, not includ- 
ing the loom and reed makers, dyers, 
warp-winders, sizers and other spe- 
cialists who supply ancillary support. 
Weaving is not confined solely to tra- 
ditional weaving castes: when the 
industry thrives in one region, many 
othernon-weaving castes take it up. In 
Kurnool district of Andhra Pradesh for 
example, where weaving was intro- 
duced for income generation in the 
aftermath of natural calamity in the 
1950$, it is practiced today by tradi- 
tional fisher and d castes 
andby Muslims. 


Apart from its formidable size, 
the other great strengths of the hand- 
loom industry in common with other 


craft industries are its low overheads 


and capital needs, its variety and regio- 
nal specialization, its versatility and 
adaptability, its independence of 
generated power and of imports, and 
its smooth skill transfer mechanisms. 
The other side of the picture is the lack 
and weakness also common to arti- 
sanal industries: an absence of insti- 
tutional support for credit, research, 
technology, management and market 
development. What the handloom 
industry has which other craft indus- 
tries are struggling for, is a domestic 
market cutting across the social and 
economic spectrum and the urban/ 
rural divide: cotton handloom fabric 
is still worn and used by Indian peo- 
pleofall kinds and classes. 

This tenacious preference ac- 
counts for the increase in handloom 
production overthe years. Though the 
percentage of handloom as a part of 
textile production has dropped from 
24% in 1980-81 to 20% in 1999-2000, 


the actual production has gone up: 


from 3109 to 7352 million square 
metres. (By the way, during the same 
period, mill production has dropped 
from 3646 to 496 and output from 4533 
to 1714 million square metres. The 
figures are from the Compendium of 
Textile Statistics 2000, published by the 
office of the Textile Commissioner.) 


I. an era of globalization, where we 
face floods of imports of textiles from 
both China and the US, the regional 
specialization ofhandlooms 15 а criti- 
cal factor that provides well-defined 
product identity, something sought 
after at great cost and effort by the 
modern consumer industry. Here we 
have an undoubted advantage, one 
that is conceded even by those who 
want to cram the huge elephant of 


the handloom industry into the small * 


^ 


bottle of the niche market. Orissa 
Sambalpuri, Bengal jamdani, Gujarat 
leheria, Maharashtra Paithan, Andhra 


ikkat, the triple ply silks of Kanchi- ` 


puram, the list is endless. New spe- 
cializations appear from time to time, 
like Manglagiri bordered fabric that 
swept the country in the 1960s and is 
still going strong. Identities of hand- 


loom fabrics must be respected, pro- 


tected, reinforced. Why does the 


government stand by and allow the 


intellectual property rights of hand- 
loom producers to be violated through 
the large-scale duplication of hand- 
loom products by powerloom? 


© regional products find 
specific niches in foreign markets. 
One particulartextile, the modern ver- 
sion of the Real Madras Handker- 


` chief, itself a mutant of the traditional 


‘Andhra telia rumal is highly prized 
in Nigeria as a ceremonial fabric. In 
its heyday in the late 20th century 
up to early 1995, 15000 looms in the 
Chirala area wove this one fabric 


` alone forthe Nigerian market. With an 


average output of three metres a day 
and 200 working days іп a year, at an 
ex-loom price of Rs 75 per metre, this 
adds up to an annual production of 
nine million metres of the value of 
Rs 675 million — or over $13 million 
American dollars —of just one pro- 
duct, for just one niche market, from 
justone mandal. These are substantial 
figures by any standard. But no effort 
has gone into creating transparent 
information flows between buyers 
and sellers, with the result that the 
weavers don'tknow whatthe fabric is 
used for, oreven through which chan- 
nels it goes from Chirala to Nigeria, 
and the product is being copied by 
powerlooms. The number of looms 
has now sunk to about 2,000. 

The rise and fall of the Real 
Madras Handkerchief carries hints of 
past glories and future dreams. It is 


also an indictment of our capacity for 
mismanagement, showing how we 
fail to build on our particular capa- 
bilities and circumstances. With a lit- 
tle initiative from the state, such as 
appointing a marketing professional 
for this specific product, who would 
firid out and report back to the pro- 
ducer base on who are the end-users, 
what they want, and how they can be 
supplied, the weavers of Chiralacould 
make enough RMH to wrap the moon 
in, solve Chandrababu Naidu’s debt 
problem, and have time left over to 
advise the academic fraternity on how 
to generate employment in rural areas. 

A myth exists that handloom 
fabrics are more expensive to produce 
than powerloom or mill fabrics. This 
is the argument used by those who see 
handlooms as suited only for an elite 


‚ niche market. True, mill-made syn- 


thetic fabrics today are sold at a frac- 
tion of the cost of cotton handlooms, 
butthe hidden costs ofthis production, 
such as disease-causing pollution and 


the social cost of industrial concentra- _ 
. tion need to be factored in when cal- 


culating costs, as well as the cost of 
electricity generation. 


T... into account power tariffs, 
which are, by the way, looming factors 
in the current powerloom recession, 
the handloomis acost-effective mode 
of textile production because af its low 
capital costs, its independence of 
power and of importcomponents, and 
the environmental and social.advan- 
tages of dispersed production. As 
newer and more expensive technolo- 
gies are introduced in the mechanized 
sector, the cost of the product of the 
mechanized sectors will increase. In 
the context of globalization and liber- 
alization, dispersed modes of produc- 
tionemploying low-energy processes 
can have high viability. 

The variety and price range of 


‚ cotton handloomsrunsthe gamut bet- 


ween the very expensive fine fabrics 
woven for the Indian elite апа Јара- 
nese museums, and ordinary house- 
hold linen and homewearfor ordinary 
people. Like the disparity between 
the users, the disparity between these 
products is enormous — one could be 
easily be a hundred times the cost of 
the other, a towel at Rs 20 a metre 
and a chanderi, jamdani or gadwal 
sari over Rs 10,000. In between are 
the clothes and household textiles 
used and worn by urban professionals, 
and by the middle class, preferred 
for their greater absorbency and the 
inimitable fall and drape of handloom 
cloth. 


U, to now, entrepreneurs in the 
area of cotton handloom marketing in 
urban areas, coming from traditional 
weaving (for example in Andhra 
and Tamil Nadu) or textile trading (for 
example in Bengal) backgrounds, 
have tended to follow one particular 
route, restricting their interestin cotton 
handlooms to the high value fabrics 
which would give them high returns 
through relatively low volumes. At the 
lower end of the marketing spectrum 
the thicker, ordinary, everydaycotton 
sarees that large numbers of rural work- 
ing women demand, the bedsheets, 
towels and lungis, are made and sold 
through local rural networks of local 
master-weavers many of whom run 
theirown production units. 

The gap to some extent has 
been filled by cooperatives, supplying 
local markets as well as urban users 
with good quality cotton fabrics at rea- 
sonable rates. But well-working co- 
operatives are few, and here there are 
great opportunities for contemporary 
entrepreneurship, in devising new 
marketing channels to exploit the spe- 
cific characteristics of contemporary 
handloom production of the huge vol- 
umes of medium priced, goodquality 
cotton fabrics of medium thickness, 
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suitable fordress materials and house- 
hold linens. | 

There is no reason why attrac- 
tive design and colour should be con- 
fined to the upper price bracket. On the 
contrary, itis possible and practical to 


have diversity and specificity also in _ 


thicker fabrics, at the lower end of the 
price spectrum. In fact, it is the ordi- 
nary thicker fabrics that not only sup- 
ply local needs but are also the ones 


` that cater to the foreign export mar- 


kets. Itis these fabrics that have poten- 
tial for both domestic and foreign 
markets, rather than complex weaves 
and fine fabrics. The great advantage 
of these plain fabrics is that they are 


made by large numbers of weavers, 


and this production can expand with 
little need for costly infrastructure 
development. In spite of the fact that 
these fabrics are outpriced in the mar- 
ket by powerloom fabrics and by mill- 
made synthetics, it has been clearly 
demonstrated through the continuing 
existence of this ordinary, medium- 
priced handloom segment that there 
is a firm demand for these fabrics 
on account of their better durability, 
absorbency, comfort and ‘feel’. Most 
‘powerloom’ production is sold under 
the name of handloom. 


A. the same time we need models : 


for workable collective institutions 
controlled by the producers them- 


- selves, on the lines ofthe dairy coops 
and self-help groups now burgeoning ` 


in the country. With such independent 
groups itis possible to develop a pro- 
duction base that will be responsive to 
the preferences of the market, and to 
link up this production base to the mar- 
ket through new marketing mecha- 
nisms. These new combinations will 
enable fresh entrepreneurial talent to 
‘emerge at different points in the pro- 
duction-marketing chain. 


The design aspect of production, 


like market access, raw material sup- 
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ply and finance, is today in the hands 
of the trader-entrepreneur. It is he who 
gives the yarn and finance, and also 
dictates the design to the producer 
family. Being concerned to make the 
best use of his investment, the entre- 
preneur restricts his colours and 
designs to the fast selling items, thus 
effectively strangling the infinite 
variety that is the greatest strength of 
handloom production. The current 
understanding of design operates to 
buttress the importance of the niche 
market, where the specialized pro- 
duct is the prerogative of a smallelite, 
while the large ‘mass market’ must be 
supplied through mass production 
systems producing large numbers of 
undifferentiated products. 


А..... to fit household pro- 


duction into a mass market that is 


designed todeal with large quantities 
of mechanically produced identical 
goods has had the effect of character- 
izing the unique qualities of hand- 
woven cloth as ‘inferior’. When, on 
the other hand, handloom fabric is sold 
on its merits rather than as acompeti- 
tor in the mass market, variation in 
weaving is part of the character of the 
fabric, and notadefect. The role of the 
designer in the production/marketing 
chain has to be restructured so that it 
supports and strengthens a large and 
dispersed producer base, rather than 
strengthening market forces geared to 
mass production. 

‘He who controls cotton con- 
trols weaving,’ as an old saying goes. 


` The true potential of handloom weav- 


ing will be realized if its decentralized 
mode can be supported by the decen- 
tralized production of cotton yarn. 
Currently, handloom production of 
cotton textiles is dependent for its pri- 
mary raw material on spinning mills 
that primarily cater to the needs of 
machine spinning, and only inciden- 


tally to handlooms. The underlying | 


assumption here is at there is no dif- 
ference between the yarn needed for 
machine weaving and for the hand- 
loom. Thisisuntrue. The greater speeds 
and higher warp tensions of mechani- 
cal weaving need a strong yarn that 
can withstand the stress, while the 
slower speeds and gentler operation of 
the handloom can use yarn with less 
twist, which can be made on slow 
speed ring-frames from local short- 
stapled cottons. 


M odern high speed spinning mills 
needcotton varieties specially grown 
for their staple length, and produce 
yarn with the high twist necessary to 
withstand the strains of mechanized 
weaving. The combination ofthe new 
hybrid cotton varieties, bred for the 
characteristics needed for high-speed 
machine processing, and the effect of 
that mechanical processing, destroys 
or lessens the particular qualities that 
made Indian cotton fabric so famous 
in earlier times: the lustre, colour- 
holding capacity, absorbency, softness 
and durability, which are preserved 
through the slow speed spinning and 


weaving of local cotton varieties. All . 


government sponsored research into 
the breeding of cotton varieties since 
independence has followed the lead 
of the research initiated in this coun- 
try by the East India Company in the 


18th century, to produce yarn specifi- 


callyssuited to machine weaving. The 
emphasis has been on the Hirsutum 
or American varieties brought in by 
the Company, replacing the traditional 
desis. Now even the research is going 
out of our hands, with the introduction 


. of Monsanto’s patented varieties. 


It would be no great difficulty 
for the cotton research establishment 
to develop some cotton varieties spe- 
cific to the needs of handloom weav- 
ing of each region. This could be done 
in conjunction with the development 


of technology for local small-scale 


Y 


A 


processing from the ginning to the 
slivermaking; which would eliminate 
the need for baling and the blowroom 
processes that are inevitable for baled 
cotton. Baling made sense when cot- 


. ton had to be transported over the sea . 
. fromIndiato Lancashire, butis unnec- 


essary when cotton weaving and cot- 
ton cultivation are geographically 
close to each other. The baling pro- 
cess compresses fresh, clean, soft, 
naturally aligned cotton lint into a bale 
as hard as a block of wood, which has 
to be brought back to its original clean, 
soft condition with all its fibres paral- 
lel, through a highly energy-intensive. 
combination of blow-room and card- 
ing processes.  — | 


Т. cotton used today is mostly of 


the Hirsutum variety ог. its hybrids, 
bred for its higher yields, shorter 
maturing times, and longer and stron- 
ger staple. But these varieties tend to 
have at maturity around 20% imma- 
ture fibres. Combined with the damag- 
ing processes of baling and unbaling, 
the green fibres tend to clot together 
into tiny lumps in the yarn, called 
neps, which again need elaborate 
processing to eliminate. High speed 
spinning and weaving need work ten- 
sions that make the yarn and resulting 


: cloth stiffer and less elastic. Cotton 
- varietieson thecontrary bred for high 


levels of maturity combined with slow 
speed spinning and hand-weaving 
would giveus cotton cloth with excel- 
lentdye-holding, absorbency, elastic- 
ity and durability. " 

`+ Theissue of technology is often 


raised at the mention of the relevance 
ofthe handloom industry inacontem- · 


porary context: isn’t the handloom an 


outdated technology, and wouldn't." 


weavers.be better off without the 
drudgery of loom operation? The tech- 
nology ofthe loom has the advantage 
‘of being affordable by and accessible 


- tolarge numbers of people who have 


BN 


' no other work options. In the year 


2000 the number of looms in the 
Yemmiganur mandal of Kurnool dis- 


trict in Andhra rose sharply. The rea- - 


son was that in that year four local 
businesses —the oil mill, the transport 


` company, the spinning mill and the 
leather industry closed down, throw- 


ing thousands outof work. Four thou- 
sand ofthe newly unemployed set up 
their own looms to weave a popular 


textile — the Gadwal saree. The 21st 


century has seen по growth in employ- 
ment in the Indian industrial sector, 


-and for millions, particularly in vil- 


lages, handlooms continue to provide 
the only possible livelihood. 

- New technological improve- 
ments constantly take place in hand- 
loom weaving. In the 19th century the 
fly-shuttle was introduced replacing 
the traditional throw-shuttle, and in the 


. 20th century the warping wheel has 
. beeninvented, which canlay 20 warps 


in the time it takes to lay one. Roller 
beams on which longer warps can be 


“wound, and gears to ease the take-up 


їпойоп are now used in some weaving 


. centres. These technologies are man- 


ageable by weaving clusters, weav- 
ing organizations, and individual 
weavers. Enthusiasts of new technolo- 
gies often forget that technology man- 
agementis acritical aspect that should 
be within the capability of the user. 


S incethe 18th century, technology 
has most often served the mercantile 
interest, geared to increasing pro- 
ductivity, which does not necessarily 
benefit either thé worker or the user. 


Powerlooms.for example are often ' 
‘quoted as a better alternative to hand- 
looms. The output of a powerloom is : 


certainly several times greater than 
that of the handloom. But studies 
show the life of a powerloom opera- 
tortobea wretched опе: | 
"Isthelifeofa powerloomoperatoran 


attractive one? Working and living. 


- conditions are wretched... The work- 
- ers derive no security at all fromtheir ` 


employment... their monthly income 
is dependent on the degree of self- 
exploitation that they achieve during 
a twelve-hour day or night shift... 
They are all debarred from allowances 
and fringe benefits that secure the 
lives of: workers in the formal sector. 
As single migrants, the majority of 


men are separated from wives апа’ 


children who stay in the villages and 


to whom they send a maximal part 


of earnings whenever possible. In 
1984thisaveraged lessthan 100гарее$ 
per month... three-quarters of them 


live in accommodation of less than ` 


49 square feet; a quarter even has to 
make do with nine square feet... Ihave 


-visited:a number of these billeis, so 


small that the eight, ten or even more 
inhabitants could not all be present at 
the same time. They sleep in turn...’ 


(Footloose Labour by Jan Breman, 


1996) 


bL unit productivity mainly - 
benefits the trader, often atcosts which . 


are not immediately obvious, to soci- 
ety andthe environment. Handlooms 
can give us huge overall volumes of 
production, from a dispersed produc- 
tion base. New technologies should 
serve the interests of the producer, as 
well as of the user of the product. А 


‘new direction for technology could be 


charted that serves the interests of 


stable and sustainable production 
and of society as a whole. In support 


of handloom weaving; technical re- 


` search to develop decentralized cotton · · 
processing could be taken up. Deve- _ 


lopment of local varieties of cotton 
and local processing into yarn would 
further accentuate the regional iden- 
tities of handloom fabrics. 


And finally, in the era of globali- _ 
zation, implying both transparency 


and participation, the policy-making 
exercise of government relating to 
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handlooms should involve responsi- 
ble producer organizations, and be 
based on detailed field studies. Hand- 
loom weaving is as diverse in its ope- 
rations, in its relations of production, 
as its products, and this is often not 
taken into consideration in making 


recommendations: We speak of the 


handloom weaver, we use aggregate 


data to compare and contrast ће 


handloom industry with mills and 
powerlooms. 

Aggregate data does not reflect 
the radical diversity of handlooms in 
forms of organization, production pat- 
terns, or types of product, in each state, 
region and district. Past policies have 
fallen into this error and have pro- 
ceeded to establish and strengthen 
institutions based on it. As-a result 
these institutions are seriously flawed, 
and have suppressed constructive 
initiatives attempted by primary pro- 
ducers themselves, as field experi- 
ences show. By looking only at these 
flawed institutions, we tend to see a 
picture of starvation and gloom. 


О. the contrary, there has been 
growth and innovation both within 
andoutside the cooperative sectorthat 
gives us clues regarding the potential 
of the handloom industry in the 21st 
century. Itisinthecontextofanew role 
for the state in the liberalized economy 
that we need to look more closely at 
the positive aspects. In some weaving 
regions in recent times, phenomenal 
growth has taken place, where new 
technologies have been taken up, inno- 
vative marketing has been developed, 


‚ orcooperatives have been successful. 
' Theroleofthe state іп the new dispen- 


sation should be to encourage and sup- 
port existing success stories as well 
as the efforts of primary producers to 
form their own organizations, through 
promotion of direct access to credit 
and -market for these groups, and 
through active, detailed, specific and 
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serious research undertaken on their 
behalf. 

The mistake the state has made 
is to look at the handloom industry as 
а basket case, in need of welfare, with 
state commissioned reports harping 
on the theme of the ‘poor weaver’. It is 
true that the condition of the weavers 
is pitiable, but we need to examine in 
depth the reasons for the marginaliza- 
tion of the skilled production force of 
a vibrant industry. The primary pro- 
ducer in the handloom industry is the 
greatest asset not only of the hand- 
loom, but also of the other branches, 
both ‘powerloom’ and mill, of the tex- 
tile industry of the country. Itis his and 
her skills that have provided the bank 
from which the labour capital of all 
branches of the textile industry has 
been drawn. The household mode of 
production is the cradle of these skills 
and needs to be supported and nur- 
tured as such, With a fraction of the 
support that the state extends to other 
branches of industry, the handloom 
weaving industry can be the power- 
house of rural revitalization in the 2 | st 
century. 


Notes 


The experience and research on which these 
claims for the household cotton textile indus- 
try of India are based are located in the follow- 
ing groups: К 

The PPST (Patriotic & People-oriented Sci- 
ence & Technology) Foundation, AU-PPST 
Centre, Anna University, Chennai 600025: an 
independent body that undertakes research 
into indigenous knowledge and indigenous 
production systems. 


Dastkar Andhra: a funded NGO that is actively 
involved in promoting sustainable rural live- 
lihoods. у 


Independent Handloom Research Group: ап 
informal association of academics and others, 
based in Hyderabad. : 


Contacts are maintained and these groups 
undertake joint research with weaver organi- 
zations based in Andhra (particularly the 
Rashtriya Cheynetha Karmika Samakhya), 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, and 
with individuals who have taken up historical 
and technical research in related subjects. 
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. Threads of life 


MAGGIE BAXTER 


SHRUJAN started as a small family 
project, and now База network of over 
2500 craftswomen spread across 85 
villages. This achievement would 
havebeenremarkablé per se, but in the 
difficult terrain and climate of Kutch, 
itis an additional triumph of will and 
determination over adversity. 

Kutch lies in the northern-most 
part of Gujarat. The character of Kutchi 
people is formed partly by the unique 
and isolating geography of the area. To 
the north and east, Kutch is sur- 
rounded by great salt marsh desert 
areas: The Great Rann and The Little 
Rann. To the south and west lies the 
ocean, which was for many centuries 
the main route to the rest of the world. 
The land is very hot and arid; at worst, 
droughts occur year after year. 

The traditional life for many 
Kutchi people was one of being noma- 
dic or semi-nomadic pastoralists. 
Although most have now settled into 
villages, the agricultural and pastoral 
cycles still dominate the structure of 
their working lives. Atthe same time, 
the 360 km of sea coast, blessed with 
many natural harbours has ensured a 
long tradition of seafaring activity. 
This uncertain lifestyle meant that 


many women were left for long peri-- 


ods of time to raise their children and 
maintain the continuity of village and 
family life. Consequently, Kutchi 
women area very strong force within 
the social structure. 

Embroidery is one of Gujarat's 
most celebrated and splendid craft 
traditions. From the 16 century on- 
wards, the region developed a range 
of professional, trade embroideries 
which were exported throughout the 
world. In parallel, this area has a rich 


material culture of domestic embroi- 
dery that has been handed down from 
mother to daughter for generations. 
For the women, embroidery is more 
thana practical, decorative mediumfor 


household goods; it is an important 


means of personal, social and religious 
expression. Each tribal group and 
community in the area has its own 
particularstyle, lexicon of stitches and 
motifs. 

When a new wave of commer- 


cial activity entered the region inthe , 


1960s, it wasthe domestic rather than 
the professional artisans that took on 
the work. Their inexperience in the 
waysofthe business world, combined 


with the modern emphasis on speed 


and quick profit, sometimes led to 
lower standards and loss of fine skills. 

Under Chandaben Shroif's 
leadership, the Shrujan organisation 
has worked to reverse this downward 
spiral, restoring skill levels, while at 
the same time introducing new design 
opportunities and business training to 
the women doing it. 

In 1969, Kutch experienced a 
particularly severedrought. Chandaben 
wentthereto assist with a famine relief 
project. During this trip, she noticed 
the wonderful, local embroideries, and 
realised that they could be modified for 
the urban Indian markets with great 
benefit to the women. After asking the 
Ahir women of Dhaneti village ifthey 
would embroider saris, she persuaded 
various members of the Shroff family 
to give small amounts of sponsorship 
money to buy silk and threads. Shethen 
went back to Kutch to plan and work 
with the women. One woman, Parma- 
ben, was appointed as the village super- 
visor and placed ona monthly salary at 
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the same rate as the men for working 
in the fields. For this, she had to draw 
freehand designs onto the saris, dis- 


' tribute the work to and from other 


craftswomen, help with embroidery 
training, handlethe accounts, and send 
the completed work to Mumbai. 

All the other women were paid 
on an equivalent daily basis. At first, 
it appeared inconceivable to the Ahir 
women that they could actually earn 
money fromembroidery and drawing 


designs. No one before had considered , 
. their skills to be financially viable. 


Now they were. . 


Te women were equally incredu-- 


lous that the fashion shades of threads 
that Chandaben gave them could be 
sold to any one. In their opinion the 
colours that she had chosen were 
much too insipid and tasteless, with- 
out enough spice and drama. Not 


. surprisingly they rebelled, but were 


eventually cajoled and persuaded, and 


. production went ahead. 
The first exhibition of saris was . 


held in October 1969 in Mumbai with 


-considerable publicity and retail suc- 


cess. The profits were immediately 
reinvested into the project, and so it 
grew. By 1974 the sales were national, 


. andin 1982, they held their first over- 


seas exhibition in London. Despite the 


initial success, Chandaben had to face. 


detractors and doubters. Some mem- 
bers of the buying public were disap- 
pointed that the threads were silk and 
not nylon; exporters approached her 
trying to persuade her to lessen the 


quality of work for quick production 


and profit; some friends and acquaint- 
ances advised her that the first sale had 
been a one-off success, solely because 
of her business and social contacts. . 

. But throughout, Chandaben 
never wavered from her vision that 
the work would only be sold as status 
items and that the women would be 


-afforded the respect they deserved as 
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fine artists and artisans. This original 
concept was both revolutionary and 
farsighted but atthe same time firmly 
located within a strong philosophical 
framework. . 

As followers of the Sri Rama- 
krishna Mission, Chandaben and her 
husband Kantisen observe the teach- 
ings of Ramakrishna and Swami Vive- 
kananda: 'Religion is not for empty 
bellies...itisfutiletopreachreligion... 
without first trying to remove their. 
poverty’.! To make this philosophical 
ideal into a practical reality, they be- 
lieve that rural.communities are best 
served by maximising local, available 
resources, situations and skills; that 
all forms of useful work are equal; and 


` that the unnatural divides of caste and 


communities can be overcome. 

Through Shrujan, domestic 
embroidery is the medium used to 
achievethese aims. Thisis particularly 
potent when taken in the context of 
the Indian artistic tradition in which 
the artist rejects the ego of signature 
and instead considers that each design, 
each stitch, each colout is.an offering 
to God. f 


Eu it is the domestic art 
of women, through wall and floor 


paintings and auspicious wall hang-. 


ings, which is used throughout India 
to protect the family from outside 
harm. This includes the damage and 
fear caused by financial deprivation, 
as well the physical-hardships of 
drought and famine. As a domestic 
artused to protect the family, Shrujan 
embroidery can justly be seen as an 


extension of this. Significantly, all of 


these ideals are encapsulated in the 
belief that self sufficiency, confidence, 
and dignity are the rights of women all 
overthe world. 

This initial project with Ahir 
women was so successful that the 


`1. Rolland, Romain. 1960:Pp. 30-31 


Indian government approached her ta 
work with Soof refugees who went 
to Kutch as a result of the’ 1971 Indo- 


Pakistan war. The Soof provided a 


new dimension to the Shrujan project 
because their embroidery is highly 
geometric, whereas Ahirembroidery ` 
is flowing and curvilinear with fre- . 
quent use of mirrors. 

Currently, Shrujan works with - 
16different styles of embroidery, done 
by a variety of communities and tribal 
groups. xc 


|. the products and designs 


'stayed very much within traditional 


parameters but slowly fashion items 
and new design motifs were intro- 
duced. By 1971, they were making 
high fashion garments such as halter ' 
neck tops and wrap around skirts. - 


Today, inspiration may come from . - 


sources as diverse as jewellery design, 
wood carving, Tibetan Buddhist 
motifs, and the 19th century English 
artand crafts movement. 

Villagecraftswomen who show 
anatural aptitude for design are emp- 
loyed by Shrujan as artists. Design is 
a two-way process between village 
artists and urban designers. In broad 
terms, the village artists deal with 
embroidery designs in their own tra- 
ditional style, working with motifs, 
layoutsand colours. This ensures that 
the designs retain their original fla- 


- vour, but are not static. Urban design- 


ers, on the other hand, work mainly 
with clothes and product develop-' 
ment, pattern cutting and internation- 
ally based colour forecasting. 

The designstyleatShrujanisan - 
innovative synthesis of local embroi- 
deries ànd the full range of textile 
crafts from Kutch and throughout 
India. As new printing, dyeing, weav- 
ing, and tie dye techniques are deve- 
loped and refined locally, they are 
incorporated. into Shrujan's design 
and product range. These innovations 


in design, product and process are 
not introduced to undermine the tra- - 
ditional base, nor to quickly answer a 
commercial imperative, butto givethe 
„сгайзтеп and women ofthe area more 
options when organising their own 
small business opportunities. 

, Shrujan uses only good quality | 
fabrics and threads. This assures the - 
consumer of ahigh- quality productand. 
gives the craftswoman a sense of pride 
knowing that her work is worthy of the 
best and willnot be downgraded. 

- Personalinvolvementis still very 
. important. Chandaben Shroff now 
lives in Kutch where she is an active 
participant and friend, not just a figure- 
head. In addition, each craftswoman 
_, hastwovisitseach month fromShrujan 
_ Staff, who may either be from the cen- 
tral office or, more likely, locally from 
their village oroneclose by. 

,  Shrujan has developed asystem 
of delegating responsibility for pro- 
duction to village women called 'entre- 
preneurs’, who have been trained in 
organisation and business skills. If the 
work load warrants it, entrepreneurs 

. may in turn delegate to subentrepre- 
neurs. This structure ensures manage- 
ment at the village level is constantly 
evolving rather than being left in the 
hands of a few without consideration 

-  forsuccessors. 


.but do not have to pay for materials. 
Atthe Shrujan central office packs of 
thread and cloth are made up, ready for 


. distribution. If it is a counted thread 


geometric style such as Soof, Jat or 
. Kambira, where the design cannot be 
drawn, the threads will be included 
' in the proportions designated by a 
. designer. Ifthe style is more represen- 
tational and flowing, such as Ahir, 
Aari or Pakko, then the packs will 
: include cloth that has had a design 
already lightly stencilled on it. Never- 
theless, because each piece is hand 


done, Ое cram ofan vagal inter: 
tation is constant. 

Completed goods are thoroughly 
checked to ensure that they are up to 
standard and every part of the design 
has been embroidered as required. 
Once back at the Shrujan central com- 
plex, the goods are washed, ironed and, 
if necessary, sewn and finished i in the 
tailorin 8 room. 


: | level of structure and efficiency 


has evolved through acombination of 


organisational growth and individual . 


commitment. In 1969, it was almost 
entirely Chandaben and Parmaben. 
By 1974, there was a more formal 
partnership of five Shroff family 
members, all of whom were actively 
involved with design and production 


in Kutch. Friends and business asso- . 


ciates from outside of the family 


` began to be involved too, so by 1982, 


when Shrujan formally became anon- 
profit making trust, there were peo- 
ple with diverse business and design 


skills available and willing to become - 


trustees. Further assistance and іп- 
kind support, such as marketing 
advice, has béen provided over the 


years from Excel Industries, the Shroff. ў 


family business. 
For Chandaben, there i is no con- 
ceptual division between skill, design, 


T. v AM dg ‚ . o. production and economic improve- 
© Ehe women are paidfortheir labour, 


ment. Consequently, itisintegraltothe 


-project that the craftswomen and men 


of the area should have the skills to 
become self-sufficient business peo- 
ple able to develop their own market 
opportunities. To facilitate this, Shrujan 
runs training programmes both in srnall 
business management, and embroi- 
dery, at which both teachers and stu- 
dents are paid a stipend. Since 1969, 


‘ Shrujan has provided training to over 


18,000 women. In recent years, women 
from the traditional embroidery com- 
munities Науе voluntarily chosen to 
share their knowledge and have run 


classes outside of their communities. 
This would have been unthinkable _ 


before theirinvolvement with Shrujan. 


1, 1995, Chandaben begantoconcep- 


- tualiseatravelling resource centre and 


museum that would go from village to 
village to educate and provide profes- 
sional development opportunities. This 
idea grew out of an increased aware- 
ness that at the end of the 20th century, 
the young women of Kutch were 
caughtinacultural predicamentzoften 


‘unable to leave their villages or travel, 
far to take advantage of educational · 


oppertunities, they do not have the 


. same link to their aesthetic history as, 


their mothers or grandmothers. 
Funded with assistance from 


- a number of major sponsors,” The. 


Design Centre on Wheels is an exten- 
sive and ambitious project to preserve, 
document and rejuvenate Kutchi 
embroidery. The crucial, underlying 
principal behind the project is that the 
embroidery match, and even surpass, 


the levels of exquisite skill practised ” 


before the more recent pressures of 
commercialism took over. Shrujan 


“has deployed and trained 400 of its 


best craftswomen to work to an this 


- project, all of whom have benefited 


from the increased income that the 
project provides. 

Although it is an ongoing pro- 
ject, when the first major phase is 
cornplete, there will be two collec- 
tions, each consisting of traditional 
and contemporary designs. Опе col- 
lection will be for exhibition in cities 
around the world and the other will be 
maintained in Kutch for research by 
overseas designers and academics, 
and mostimportantly, as a mechanism 


` 2. The many sponsors and individuals who 
have given generously oftheirtimeand money - 


for this project are too numerous to mention 
in this limited space. However, particular 


acknowledgement is given to the Sir Dorabji _ 
Tata Trust and to Dr Kalpana Desai of the 


Prince of Wales Museum. 
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of professional development for the 
local craftswomen. ; 

In the vast, arid, decentralised 
terrain of Kutch, the Design Centre on 
Wheels embroideries will be taken to 
the women in their villages. There they 


will be able to study the works closely - 


to see and understand the level of 
skill to which they can aspire, and be 
exposed to a wider range of design 
ideas and combination of stitches. 
Education and information are the keys 
to continuing this art form as a viable 
means of income generation. By under- 


_ Standing their own rich and colourful 


heritage the young women of Kutch 
canconfidently approach the future. 


Q. 26January 2001, Kutch was hit 
by a massive earthquake that des- 
troyed the main town of Bhuj and 
many smaller villages and towns. 
Inspite of their headquarters being 
damaged beyond repair, the Shrujan 


campus was immediately turned into 


arelief centre and temporary home for 
many volunteers, Shrujan staff and 
their displaced families. Atthe height 
of the crisis, Shrujan was feeding up 


- to 200 people per day, as well as act- 


ing as an agency forcollecting and dis- 
tributing relief goods. 

In spite of the massive displace- 
mentofartisans, production continued 
wherever it could be done. The most 
important and immediate requirement 
jn villages was to restore income gen- 
eration: The firstexhibition and sale of 


: | Shrujan goods was held in Mumbai by 


mid-February 2001; kits continued to 
be supplied to villages, and in some 
cases cash advances were given to 
artisans so that they could start the 
rebuilding process. 

At the same time, Chandaben 
knew that she had to think beyond the 
immediate devastation and plan for 
medium and long term rebuilding of 
structures, livelihoods, morale and 
health. Before the earthquake, Shrujan 


Celebrating Craft 


was experimenting with the idea of 


` providing a common place in each 


village where the craftswomen could 
work together. From 1998 until the 
earthquake, Shrujan had been renting 
space in 12 of the villages in which 
they worked. In each of these, 15-20 
women gathered under the guidance 
of an expert craftswoman. Using this 
system, both the women’s income and 
the quality of work vastly improved. 

Post earthquake, provision of 
these workstations became a high pri- 
ority. Shrujan has been actively rais- 
ing money to provide work stations in 
40 villages. The selection of villages 
was based on the availability of arti- 
sans and the severity of damage to the 
village infrastructure. These new 
structures are earthquake, cyclone and 
fire proof. In times of disaster, they 
can be used as shelters for the whole 
community. 

In 2002, plans for anew Shrujan 
headquarters are well under way, as 
are plans for anew Design Centre on 
Wheels Museum building. Produc- 
tion has returned to its full capacity, 
and the brave and strong people of 
Kutch are rebuilding their lives. 


S ince its small beginnings in 1969, 
Shrujan's considerable achievements 
extend well beyond the training and 


employment of a large number of. 


women. The organisation has helped to 
build houses for nomadic communi- 
ties, organisedcattle and health camps, 
andcarried outrelief operations during 
droughts, floods, a cyclone, and most 
recently, the earthquake. 

Shrujan’s work has also affected 
the structure of society in Kutch. Vil- 
lage life is deeply conservative and 
slow to change. Women from some 
communities were not allowed to 
leave their villages. Now, for Shru- 
jan projects they can. Training pro- 
grammes and the Design Centre on 
Wheels project have brought together 


women from communities and castes 
that would never before have mixed or 
sat together. Now they have found that 
the common bonds they share are far 
greater than the barriers that kept them 
apart. But the core activity remains 
embroidery. Embroidery styles and 
quality of work have been revived. By 
adapting traditional craft with contem- 
porary tastes, Shrujan has ensured that 
the work is easily marketable. 


P. women in Kutch with a 
regular income has hed far reaching 
benefits. On a material level, the 
women have been able to improve the 
lives of theirfamilies. They can invest 
in land, afford good health care and 
provide better nutrition by purchasing 
cows and goats, and they can do this 
at their own pace, from home and 
without leaving the village. On a per- 
sonal level, economic empowerment 
has transformed these women into 
confident and competent business 
women. The national recognition that 
they now receive for thzirembroidery 
has consolidated their financial and 
political power and encouraged enor- 
mous respect within their communi- 
ties. Even more importantly, these 
benefits have occurrec without nega- 
tive disruption to their lives within 
the family and the village. 

Asked how being involved with 
Shrujan has changed her life, artistand 
expert craftswoman, Parmaben, who 
was among the first group of Ahir 
women, said: 'Everyone is earning 
and getting work, everyone comes to 
my house and knows me, everyone 


respects me in my village and outside. . 


Earlier we were dependent upon agri- 
culture, whiclr was not reliable. I get 
wages at home in my village. I don't 
have to migrate.’? 


3. This conversation took place and was trans- 
lated for me by the (then) general manager of 


Shrujan, Himanshu Dugarduring an interview- 


with Parmaben, April 1996. 
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Choosing a livelihood 


SOUMHYA VENKATESAN 


BASED on anthropological field- 
work, this paper examines mat weav- 


- ing in Pattamadai town, Tamilnadu.! 


Mat weaving is an important rural 
household activity in several parts of 
the state. The handlooms for mats are 
generally of simple construction and 
the raw materials are commonly avail- 
able locally. Historically, therefore, 
handloom mat weaving has long been 
alowcostcottage industry and acom- 
plementary source of income for agri- 
cultural and other rural workers. 

The paper focuses on livelihood 
choices made by members of the Lab- 
bai group, expenditures incurred by 
their households and the negotiated 
status of mat weaving. I will show that 
weaving is one among other liveli- 


` hood choices available to the Labbai 


Muslim mat weavers of Pattamadai. 
Even though they refer to weaving 
as one of their traditional activities, 
the choice to weave today depends 
upon consumption patterns, household 
resources, personal preferences and 
larger market forces. 

Pattamadai is located in Tirunel- 
veli Kattabomman district, Tamilnadu 


‘state. The population is predomi- 


nantly Hindu (over 55%) and Muslim 
(around 40%). Around 18 Hindu 


` castes and two Tamil Muslim groups 


1, Fieldwork was carried out between 1997 and 
2001. The research has been fully written up 


asa PhD thesis (Venkatesan 2001). 


— the Rauthers and the Labbais — are 


represented in the town’s population. 
Both Labbais and Rauthers weave 
mats though it is the fine mats, which 
the Labbai predominantly weave, that 
have made Pattamadai famous. The 
Labbais make up 5% of the tawn's 
Muslim population, approximately 
650 people. Of these 50 or so weave 
regularly. Itis difficult to fix the precise 
number of mat weavers as individuals 


take up or leave weaving at different. . 


times according to need or personal 
preference. Most Labbai households 
havealoomorthe makings ofa loom. 
The majority-of mats made in 
Tamilnadu have.cottori-warps and 
korai wefts. Korai belongs to the sedge 
family of plants, Cyperaceae.? Korai 
mats may be broadly divided intathree 
categories. Coarse mats are rough in 
texture, relatively quickto weave and 
may be made using either ahandloom 
or powerloom. Higher quality hand- 
loom mats are finer in texture. The 
highest quality have a texture akin to 
silk. To make such mats the karai is 
soaked in running water for up to a 
week uritil it begins to rot, the central 
pith is then scraped off and each stem 


'splitinto fine strands, dried and dyed. 


The finer the mat desired, the longer 


2. A discussion on the origins of the term 
Labbai and the historical usages of theterm is 
beyond the scope of this paper. See Fanselow 
1989, Bayly 1989, More 1997. 
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the korai needs to soak and the thin- 
nerthe weft strands will be. The num- 
ber of warp threads also increases with 
finer mats. 

Mats having between 100 and 
140 warp threads in every nine inches 
of their total width are only woven in 
Pattamadai town. They are locally 
known as 'super-fine mats', those 
with 50 warp threads in every nine 
inches of total mat width are termed 


-‘fine mats’. Coarse mats cost between 


Rs 25 and 50. Fine mats cost between 
Rs 250 and 1000, the more expensive 
mats are richly patterned. Super-fine 
mats cost between Rs 800 and 3000 — 
the price reflecting the intricacy of 
designandthe quality ofthe mat. Most 
fine mats take around a week to weave. 
It takes about four weeks to weave a 


super-fine mat. 


A Pattamadai super-fine mat won 
a bronze medal at the Delhi Exhibi- 
tion of 1903 (Watt, 1904). Following 
this, the mats came to be classified as 
suitable for gifting (see Nambiar 
1964; Pate 1917; Rao 1929). In 1952 
a Pattamadai mat was commissioned 
by a man from Madras who intended 
itasacoronation gift for Queen Eliza- 
beth. This mat, publicly displayed 
along with othercoronation gifts, came 
to the notice of the All-India Handi- 
crafts Board and brought Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay to Pattamadai who 
encouraged the weavers to form a 
handicrafts cooperative society. 
Today, however, private traders 
drawn fromthe Labbai group are cru- 
cial in the commissioning and market- 
ing of mats. Two national awards for 
mat weaving (both in the 1990s) have 
continued to ensure that Pattamadai 


' mats are regularly represented in 


important craft bazaars and receive 
mediaattention. In addition to govern- 
mental agencies, an NGO, the Foun- 


3. See Amalraj 1990. 


Celebrating Craft 


dation for the Advancement of Craft 
Enterprise and Skills (FACES) works 
closely with the superfine mat weav- 
ing industry and has created a steady 
demand forthese mats. i 


Miaz is a central institution, 
which marks a significant turning 
point in the lives of women in particu- 
lar. After marriage, women normally 
move to their marital homes. The 
household is a chief centre for the re- 
production of social norms. The group 
is kin and largely locality endogamous. 
A result of this, and of the densely 
housed streets, is the high level of infor- 
mation sharing and social contact 
between households. 

Gender roles within the house- 
hold and in the Labbai group are 
informed by larger structures includ- 
ing Islam and by attitudes pertaining 
to women in rural South India which 
lay stress on the woman’s role as wife 
and mother. Her primary place is 
within the home where she engages 
in domestic tasks and some income 
generation activity. 

Labbai females can be divided 
into three categories on the basis of 
their sexual and marital status. Girls 
who have notattained puberty are free, 
like their male siblings, to play in the 


. Streets and lanes around their homes. 


Most children are sent to school 
though girls are usually discontinued 
from school after menarche. This pro- 
pels them into the next phase of their 
lives. Between menarche and mar- 
riage the girl stays mostly within doors 
learning household tasks, and helping 
with the cooking and cleaning. Boys 
in the same age group continue to 
attend school. Some go on to take 
diplomas in vocational courses or 
degrees, though most begin to work in 
their late teens. 

After her marriage, some of the 
restrictions on the female are lifted, 
though her movements continue to be 


monitored by her in-laws, her parents 
and other members of the kinship 
group. Overtime her mobility tends to 
increase and women may travel sin- 
gly or in groups to nearby towns on 
work orto visit relatives. 

The transition from girl to bride 
is one of the most financially difficult 
periods for her natal household. Sig- 
nificant amounts of money (equalling 
two years or more of the natal house- 
hold’s income) are demanded by the 
parents ofthe groom. In addition, gold 
ornaments, new clothes and gifts have 
to be purchased for the bride, groom 
and members of thegroom's family. 

Other expenses include the cost 
of a marriage feast. With the birth of 
the first child come more expenses. 
The parents of the new mother have to 
pay the medical costs. They also have 
to buy both bride and groom new 
clothes for the first /d festival after the 
marriage. These expenses are usually 
borne by the household to which the 
girl belongs. Other culturally defined 
expenditures include male circumci- 
sion and female coming of age cere- 
monies, births and deaths. Households 
also have to bear miscellaneous con- 


tingency expenses including medical 


and hospitalisation costs when neces- 
sary. The household's productive re- 
sources in the form of both male and 
female labour have to be mobilised 
to provide for the above as well as for 
daily subsistence. 


The Labbais of Pattamadai, both male 
and female, are primarily involved in 
the informal and unorganised sec- 
tors of the economy. Despite the high 
regard in which they hold governmen- 
tal and other jobs in the formal sectors, 
they are affected by the general short- 
age of such jobs as well as by structural 


4. There appears to be a significant increase in 
dowry demands over the years. An 80 old 
woman said that a nominal amount of Rs 1.50 
was paid at her marriage 60 years ago; for her 


nm 


de. 


factors, particularly their socioeco- 
nomic status, which affect access to 
education and other opportunities. 


S hort-term economic migration is 
animportantstrategy for men through- 
out rural towns and villages in India 
(Racine 1997) and the Labbais of 


Pattamadai are no exception. Thisis — 


both because it is difficultto find jobs 
in Pattamadai and the possibilities of 
earning more are greater elsewhere. 
Even in households where the men 
can weave, they seek other sources of 
income, primarily from petty trade. 
Those men who migrate to work in 
the unorganised sector return to the 
village periodically for a few months 
when work is slack or to attend festi- 
vals and marriages. At such times they 
may take up weaving. Few Labbais 
do agricultural work, hardly any own 
agriculturalland. 

Men also migrate abroad for a 
few years and repatriate money. The 
most lucrative work is available in 
Middle Eastern countries. Such trips 
are only possible through specialist 
agents based in Chennai or Mumbai. 
The agent charges a commission for 
organising tickets, a job and necessary 
permits. While the returns are high, 
the initial capital outlay is a signifi- 
cant cost. 

Certain occupations are consi- 
dered ‘traditional’. These include mat 
weaving, trading and acting as ritual 
specialists. The ritual tasks include 
leading congregations in prayer, per- 
forming marriages, effecting recon- 
ciliations between estranged marital 
partners, and exorcism. As members 
of the group are also called upon to 
officiate at funerary rites, however, 


grand-daughter's wedding in 1998, thedowry 
demanded was Rs 50,000. Another woman in 
her late forties said that the dowry for her mar- 
riage 21 years ago was Rs 150 while for her 
daughter’s marriage in 1998, it was Rs 30,000. 
Even with the fall in the real value of the 
rupee, this represents a significantincrease.” 


- ritual specialisation contributes to the 


low status of Labbais among other 
Tamil Muslim groups. Additionally, 
payment for services in mosques 
and at household ceremonies and life- 
cycle events was irregular and spo- 
radic, placing them within the poorest 
section of Muslim society (Fanselow 
1989). 

Ritual specialisation has, how- 
ever, opened up new avenues. Some 
men make short trips to neighbouring 
nations outside the subcontinent 
where they act as ritual specialists in 
the homes of wealthy immigrant 
Tamil Muslims. They may also lead 
mosque congregations. From what I 
could gather, cash donations for these 
activities are generous. The cost of 
each trip is large butthe returns can be 
high. 


п К borrow money on 
interest from the rural non-formal 
credit sector to raise the capital outlay 
required for overseas migrations. 
Loans are rarely available from the 
formal sectors of the economy. Even 
money repatriated from abroad may 
not be enough to pay for marriage or 
other large expenses and equally not 
all men can get or want jobs abroad. 


In common with other parts of the . 


country, chit fund schemes (Rotating 
Savings and Credit Associations or 
ROSCAs) are an important way of 
raising money.? 

A group of people, usually from 
the same caste or sub-group, join to- 
gether and agree to contribute a fixed 
monthly sum (chit) for a predeter- 
mined number of months. The group 
is coordinated by one member who 
extracts acommission from each con- 
tribution, Each month the contributors 
bid to be allowed to take that month's 
total contributions (less the commis- 


5.Foranthropological studies of ROSCAs, see 
theedited volume by Ardener 1996 (1995). 


sion). The highest bidder obtains the 
lump sum and their bid is distributed 
equally amongst the other contribu- 
tors. Each contributorcan only getthe 
lumpsumonce. 

The obvious problem with join- 
ing a chit scheme is that contributors 
get less money than they have put into 
the common pool. The commitment 
to paying a chit every month for a 


: number of months is also difficult 


foragroup whose lives are character- 
ised by a lack of financial safety nets 
or economic security. People often 
borrow money to keep up with chit 
contributions. However, chit schemes 
allow a person with no other sources 
cf liquidity to access large sums of 
money at short notice. This is what 
makes them so important and_indi- 
viduals often participate in several chit 
schemes simultaneously. 

Household income generation 
activities and money repatriated by 
men working outside Pattamadai 
bring in regular sums of money for 
subsistence needs and help pay chit 
contributions. In most households, 
women and unmarried teenage caugh- 


ters participate in productiveactivities . 


in the domestic setting. Beedi rolling 
and mat weaving, the two main house- 
hold activities, provide regular in- 
come as the worker is paid piece rates 
and usually, barring illnesses ar mar- 
riages or festivals in the home, works 
everyday. Large sums of money for 
special consumption needs are 
accessed through male migration and 
ROSCAs described above. ° 


М. weaving сап be seen as ап 
embodied resource — a bodily tech- 
nique, the knowledge of which stays 
with the person for life and.can be 
activated in times of need. Thus men 
may weave in-between migratory 
trips or when business is slack and 
women who have stopped weaving 
may resume when there is a need. 
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Evennon-weaving households whose 
members do not express any inten- 


. tion of taking up. weaving in the fore- 


seeable future, are loath to sell loom 
components, many of which are dif- 


* ficult to replace. This underscores 


the importance of weaving as an im- 
portant resource for the Labbais of 
Pattamadai. · 


ММ... have complex feelings 
about their work. Most weave what 


` may betermed standardised mats—the 


patterns woven on the mat and the 
order in which they are woven are 
rarely varied. Some, however, occa- 
sionally weave special mats with inno- 
vative designs and colours. These 
special mats, though often submitted 
toawards competitions, are rarely wo- 


. venjusttoincreaseearnings orreceive 


external recognition. They form the 
subject of extensive and often highly 


' technical discussion among weavers. 


They are an expression of creativity 
and individuality. At the same time, 
mat weaving is seen as difficult work 
especially where people perceive they 
have few alternative options. Narra- 
tives about weaving incorporate both 
these viewpoints though the idea of 
weaving as drudgery predominates 
everyday discussions about work. 

'Many males want to work out- 
side Pattamadai. The weaver cannot 
be mobile. The very nature of his occu- 
pation requires his physical presence 
at the loom, which is firmly fixed in 
space. Men who become migrant 
workers, on the other hand, sample 
new experiences, difficult though 
their lives as migrants may be. Their 
narratives both reveal distaste for 
certain aspects of migration and pleas- 
ure in others. Women have fewer 
options due to restrictions on their 
working outside the home. Men work 
primarily in super-fine mat weaving, 
while women can be found through- 
outthe weaving industry. 


Celebrating Craft 


The choice of household based ` 


occupation — beedi rolling or mat 
weaving —is usually lefttothe woman, 


. thoughespecially inthecaseofunmar- 
ried girls, it is dependent on the avail 


ability of equipment and someone 
(usually the motheror aclose relative) 
who can teach the requisite work. 
Income generation skills are seen as 
an insurance against hardship in the fu- 
ture and girls are taught more than one 
such skill. ‘A female child must know 
some handwork (kaithozhil). Boyscan 


manage somehow orthe other’.® 


Teaching within the home is 
informal. Youngsters learn by watch- 
ing and occasionally receive direct 
instruction. Like mat weaving, beedi 
rolling too is an embodied resource 


albeit one which has the added advan- - 


tage of requiring little specialised 
equipment. As long as one knows how 
toroll beedies and beedi companies in 
the area put out work, it is possible to 
earn some money. Beedi rolling has 
the added advantage of being a more 
mobile task than mat weaving and 
girls who leave Pattamadai after mar- 
riage often continue working for beedi 
companies.’ . 


|. this section, I examine the inter- 
play ofthe above strategies and issues 
through the detailed discussion of one 
household over a period of four years 
(1997-2001).5 

Bibi is a super-fine mat weaver. 
In 1997 her income from mat weav- 


6. ‘Penn pillaikku kai thozhil theriyannum, 
aann pillainga yeppadiyavadhu pozhai- 
chuppanga.' Maideen Bivi, Pattamadai, 2000. 
7.Tirunelveliisamong the mostimportant cen- 
tres in India for home-based beedi rolling and 
many beedi companies operate in'the area 
including in Pattamadai (Gopal 1999), Itis not 
only Labbai women who roll beedis; through- 


out the town women can be seen sittingintheir - 


houses or at doorsteps hard at work. 

8. The names and specific identifying features 
of the household have been altered to protect 
people’s identities. 


ing amounted to around Rs 1000 a 
month. Bibi's husband, Bhai, can 
weave but usually works outside 


Pattamadai. In 1997 hé, along with his ` 


son and one of his sons-in-law, started 
a small shop in a South Indian.town. 
The business failed and the group dis- 
persed. Bhai returned to Pattamadai 
and his son and son-in-law moved to 
a North Indian city. The low-paid jobs 


they managed to find barely sufficed 


to meet their subsistence needs. 


Т. failure of the business imposed 
severe financial strain on the house- 
hold. This was exacerbated by the fact 
that Bhai’s sister wanted her daughter, 
who was betrothed to Bhai's son; to be 
married soon. This was particularly 
important since the son had moved to 
the city where Bhai’s sister lived with 
her husband and daughters. After the 
marriage he could move into their 
house. In keeping with custom how- 
ever, his marriage could not take place 
until all his sisters were married. A 
marriage was therefore arranged for 


Bibi and Bhai's second daughter in - 


1998. р 

The household was.unprepared 
forthe cost of the daughter's marriage. 
Following the failure of the shop, there 
was little extra money. They had to 
pledge half their house as collateral to 
borrow Rs 50,000 froma broker at 3% 
interest per month. They also joined 
two chit funds. Shortly after her mar- 
riage, Bibi’s daughter became preg- 
nant. This imposed more debt as it is 
customary for her parents to bear all 
the costs of their daughters’ first preg- 
nancy. — 

Bibi stepped up her production 
of mats. This exacerbated an eye con- 
dition but she felt she had little choice. 
Bhai went abroad several times for a 
few months each. He had to borrow 
money on interest to pay for tickets 
and other expenses. Even though he 
returned with significant sums, the 


-h 


E 


nature of the trips was such that һе. 


could send no money to his household 
while away. This made things difficult 
intheshortterm. ` 

During the six month period 
between mid-June 1999 and end Janu- 
ary 2000, Bibi earned an average 
monthly income from mat weaving of 


around Rs 2500. However, the house- . 


hold's monthly chitfund contribution 
subsumed a large proportion of her 
earnings, as did the need to raise 
money for tickets abroad for Bhai. The 
household also looked to the formal 
sectors of the economy for money. In 
1999-2000, loans of Rs 10000 each 
were available to members of spe- 
cially formed 'self-help groups' of 
female mat weavers. Bibi joined one 


such group: The loan was utilised in 


debt servicing. 


T. Labbais of Pattamadai live and 
work within a framework of relation- 
ships based on endogamy, group affi- 
liation, occupation and religion. These 
frames define the larger identity ofthe 
group in relation to other groups, and 
are the basis on which important deci- 
sions at the household level, pertain- 
ing to members and their lives, are 
made. Constraints on the group in- 
clude structural poverty and the lack 
of any financial security. High expec- 
tations of social consumption mean 
that the line between relative financial 
comfort and indebtedness is very thin. 
In order to cope with this, individuals 
and households adopt several strate- 
gies. These include tapping into avail-, 


able sources of credit, economic . 
. migration, participation in household 


industry including mat weaving and 
petty trade. 
- Bibi's case shows that the in- 


'come from mat weaving can be regu- 


lar and not insubstantial. However, 
marriage and childbirth expenses 
impose a heavy burden on house- 


holds. While mat weaving isa means - 


of livelihood and self-expression, by 
its very nature, it can only bring ina 
certain amount of money. It takes at 
leasta week to weave a fine mat and up 
toa month to weave a super-fine mat. 
Even though market demand for mats 
is high, household earnings from 


_ weaving are constrained by the avail- . 


ability of money for raw materials, the 
number of looms and the amount of 
space and the number of people able 
and willing to weave. The expecta- 
tions regarding social consumption, 


especially meanthat mat weavingcan : 


only be one livelihood choice among 
others, albeit a special choice, for the 


majority of the Labbai group in- 


Pattamadai. 
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MONGHIBEN Rabariis attending an 
exhibition and sale in Mumbai. Her 
traditional embroidery has taken her 
from Vandh, her village of mud huts 
and camels on the seacoast of Kutch, 
to India's most cosmopolitan urban 
metropolis. She is thrilled by the glit- 
tering bustle, and by the customers' 
enthusiastic response. She deals 
directly with them, as a professional 
artisan. And not only do the custom- 
ers buy; one woman 15 so impressed 
thatshe wantsto learn howto embroi- 


der. She engages Monghi as ateacher . 


during the afternoon lulls at the exhi- 
bition. . 

We have succeeded in the tran- 
sition from tradition to profession. 
Crafts have become viable, both eco- 
nomically and culturally. Women are 
earning fair wages for their art, and 
also respect. I ask Monghi how she 
likes being ateacher. | 

*Sometimes it seems like all we 
do is embroidery!' she exclaims in 
exasperation. | 


In the eye ofthe artisan | 


JUDY FRATER 


Three decades ago, would 
Monghi's mother Lachhuben have 
harboured the same ambivalence? 

Lachhuben learned embroidery 
in Viyar village when she was 15 or 16. 
By the early 1970s many Kachhi 
Rabaris of western Kutch had already 
stopped migrating more than a day's 
distance. Lachhuben stayed in the vil- 
lage, butdid not goto school. Instead, 
she and herfriends would sittogether 
and stitch as if in a class, intent.on 
learning the elements that comprise 
the unique Rabari style. Their moth- 
ers taught them to set mirrors, then to 
make the characteristic tight square 
chain stitch. Stitches had to be even, 
straight, and as fine as the girls could 
execute. Traditional motifs consisting 


of geometric borders laid out in spe- ` 


cific patterns, and bold portrayals of 
parrots, trees and abstract figures, 
each named for an aspect familiar to 
Rabari life, had to be learned. The 
characteristic colour patterning: out- 
lining with saffron alternating with 


white, filling with a succession of 
bright accent colours, was also inter- 
nalized. When the basic stitches were 
: mastered, the girls learned the reper- 
` toire of accent stitches that decorate 
traditional Rabari work. The combi- 
nation of stitch, colour, pattern and 
motif defined Rabari style. 
Lachhuben became known as a 
very accomplished artisan, though 
she worked in the same conventional 
way as her peers. Being anartisan was 
part of being Rabari: Individuality, 
expressed in subtle variations of skill, 
and specific choices from among the 
accepted repertoire of motifs, was 
recognized as we recognize handwrit- 
ing. Innovation was limited. Styles 
changed slowly over generations. 


А, Rabari girls were expected to 
embroider kanchali/backless blouses, 
paheranulwrapped skirts, a ghagharo/ 
stitched skirt, and /udi/woollen veil as 
dowry pieces to be brought out at the 
time of marriage. Otherembroideries 


required of the bride, including a set. . 


. of household decorations, purses and 
bags, were brought out on the Holi 


after the birth of the first son. The glit- 


tering pieces that a girl embroidered 
for herdowry were considered wealth, 
a contribution to the marriage ex- 
change. Furthermore, embroidery 
was often a basis for judging a girl’s 
capability. Lachhuben and her peers 
worked as artists, without thought of 
time, concentrating on making the 
most beautiful contributions they 
could, knowing that their work would 
be appreciated by community mem- 
bers who shared their aesthetics and 
values. Not only would Rabaris not 
think of dowry pieces and personal 
adornment in terms of commercial 
value; they feared showing them lest 
: outsiders would try to purchase them. 

Asked what problems she faced 
in doing traditional work, Lachhuben 
responds with an exclamation echoed 


by the women sitting with her on her 
mud porch. Physical troubles! Rabaris 
assume a pose with knees up while 
embroidering to support the cloth ata 
comfortable distance. Sitting cramped 
for hours makes the legs stiff and even 
affects the digestive system. 


| nthe last two decades many changes 
have impacted traditional embroi- 
deries and women embroiderers of 
Kutch. Periodic droughts and spiral- 
ing inflation forced rural communities 
to seek supplements to the meager 
earnings of pastoralist, agriculturist 
and professional male artisan incomes. 
As contact with market economies 


increased, economics leveraged cul- - 


ture. Rural women began to seek work 
for wages. Simultaneously, embroi- 


dered embellishment came into fash- 


ion in India and abroad, and has since 
enjoyed aremarkably long popularity. 


` Commercialization of an art that. 
was meant for the home held mutual 


appeal. Artisans could earn without 
disturbing the social order. At first, 


. women worked in the unorganized 


sector. They did embroidery for shop- 
keepers or local middlemen. In rare 
instances, women also went out, pick- 
ing up enough work for a group: of 
women. They worked on ‘labour’ 
embroidery, whatever was given to 
them, regardless of material and style. 
But neither artisans nor customer 
were satisfied. Pay was extremely 
low, even when more was promised. 
When artisans did their best work, the 
client criticized them; it wasn't the 
style expected. Deceit and disappoint- 
ment abounded. 

. - Those communities who were 
less culturally restricted explored 
their options. They found more lucra- 
tive seasonal work as agricultural 
labourers, in government drought 
relief projects, oreven inconstruction. 
Women who were not allowed out- 
side the village had little choice but to 


earn by embroidering at substandard 
rates. i 
Over time, new opportunities in 
embroidering for wages came. Rates 
improved, but even when women are 
allowed to set their own wages, they 
rarely earn as much as they could by 
other means of manual labour, be- 
cause the accepted perceived value 
for handwork is still low. Relativity to 
possibility has most probably kept 
the wage for handwork down. Women 
of many communities still have few 
options to earn and will thus work for 


` whatever is offered. Asked if she could 


earn as much embroidering as:doing 
drought relief work, Monghi calcu- 
lated and replied, ‘if we get up early 
and don’t wash our hair that day.’ Even 
when rates are similar, women may 
prefer manual labour. Embroidery is 


-tedious, as Lachhuben pointed out, 


and physically demanding. 


Wi... women have chosen to 


embroider for a living, they make a 
clear bifurcation between commercial 
and traditional handwork. Thetwo are 
different entities, and do not directly 


overlap. Rules and standards foreach. 


are distinct. Yet, working with the 
market does affect how a woman feels 
about herself as an artisan and as a 
member of her society. 

The first and perhaps biggest 
impact of commercial work is the 
separation of design, or art, and craft, 
or labour. Artisans are asked to make 
what someone else tells themto make, 
rather than work from their own sense 
of aesthetics. When presented with a 
set of four alien coloured threads, 
Rabari women balked. ‘If we use 
these, it won’t be Rabari,’ they said. In 
traditional work, there is no distinct 
separation of colour, stitch, pattern 
and motif; these work together in 
units. Design intervention separates 
these elements and juxtaposes them 
innew ways. 
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The result often disempowers 
artisans because it is done without 
explanation or means of access. After 
several months of working for wages, 
one senior artisan attended the sorting 


of products. Observing, she became 


increasingly agitated. When her own 
piece went into the reject pile, she visi- 
bly resigned, exclaiming, ‘then just 
tell те what to do; I don’t know what 
you want.’ In another instance, a group 
of women who docross stitch embroi- 
dery and had been working commer- 
cially for some time refused to take on 


new work withouta pattern printed on. 


the cloth. They had given up their con- 
fidence in their traditional art, which 
of course is worked out by counting. 
When design is reserved for a profes- 
sional designer and craft is relegated 
to the artisan, the artisan is reduced to 


a labourer. In effect, she is correct in - 


her assessment that there is no differ- 
ence between construction work and 
commercial embroidery. 


Wii in the embroidery. work- 


place, a woman’s sense of herself as 


‚ an artisan may have diminished, her 


` sense of worth as a member of her 
society hasstrengthened. Professional 
embroiderers have become acutely 
conscious of labour, time and the con- 
nection between them. In the work- 
place, they have learned to value time 
over aesthetic and have, consciously 


or not, learned to analyze their own. 


work inorderto maximize their efforts. 
When an embroiderer increases the 
distance between stitches by a hairs- 
breadth, or eliminates one of ten mir- 
rors, she is intelligently extending 
her capacity to earn. Earning from 
embroidery began as part time, often 
sporadic supplementary income for 
the family. But as families realized 
that they could depend on this income, 
they began to regard earnings and 
earners with more respect. Small 
adjustments in domestic patterns ena- 
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bled women to devote more time to 
embroidering forcash. 


1, producer groupsin which embroi- ` 
derers are given the opportunity for. 


input, mutual responsibility and a 
sense of professionalism has grown. 
In Kala Raksha, we have observed 
instances in which work is given prio- 
rity oversocialobligations. Lachhuben 
and Rajabhai postpone their daugh- 
ter's wedding because the date sug- 
gested conflicts with the annual 
exhibition in Delhi. Even after her 
wedding date is fixed, Kamlaben 
defers work on her dowry because she 
wants to win the annual prize for top 


: earner. Miraben's husband cooks the 


noon meal so that she can work as 
production assistant — and after work 
they send out for bhajiya because nei- 
ther one feels like cooking and they 
can afford it. In the context of con- 
servative societies characterized by 
strict adherence to prescribed beha- 
viour, customs and roles, these are 
small butrevolutionary changes. 
Awareness of their capacity to 
earn gives women the sense of options. 
But the ensuing social change is not 
necessarily good for society or indi- 
vidual. On Environment Day a group 
of.embroiderers offered to pay some- 
oneelse todo theircivic duty ofclean- 
ingthecommon ground, becausethey 
could afford to. Finally, professional- 


ism can bring to bear the ills of the. 


urban world. The same Miraben 
silently enduréd a painful illness for 
a week because she dared not shirk 
scheduled duties in the workshop to go 
to the doctor. 

Over time, some women have 
determined that the reliable income 
and comforts of working at home 
compensate for relatively low wages, 
and greater changes have quietly 
taken place. Nomadic Rabari women 
no longer have to migrate. ‘Because 
we can rely on earning through our 


embroidery,’ they say, ‘we no.longer 
have to toughen our hands and blacken 
our skin in the harsh desert sun.’ Jat 
women, chronically in debt, can now 
think of-facing the bank and one day | 
paying off their loans. 


T. massive earthquake that devas- | 
tated Kutch in January 2001 precipi- 
tated unimagined changes іп the | 
economics of handwork. Nascent 
social changes accelerated exponen- 
tially. In Kala Raksha, we initiated a 
programme of distributing rehabilita- 
tion funds in the form of matching 
grants against wages. The incentive of 
earning double, meant to encourage 
women to participate in their own 
rehabilitation, in addition unequivo- 
cally illustrated the importance of 
good wages in productivity. Women 
worked more, Their production 
capacity doubled! They also worked 
better. No longer feeling they needed 
to increase the distance between 
stitches by a hairsbreadth, oreliminate 


one of ten mirrors, they produced 
embroidery of excellent quality. The 


small domestic ádjustments went 
public. Family members gladly 
helped with cooking, cleaning and 
child care to enable women to maxi- 
mize their embroidering time; now 
doubly valued. 

Women used their matching 
grantstoimprove their families’ nutri- 
tion, repair homes, plant fields, seek 
timely medical attention, implement 
time saving and income generating 
activities, and pay off loans. Clearly, 
women know what to do with their 
income. The fact that they do notusu- 
ally spend on better food or invest does 
not mean that they do not know how 
to use money, but simply that they do 
not have enough to use. Earning more 
enabled women to dare to reach for 
whatthey want. 

The earthquake provided these 
women with the opportunity to expe- 


rience their ability to significantly 
improve their standard of living. Time 
will tell if they value these changes 
enough to continue the trend even 
when wages are no longer double. — 
As the women of Kala Raksha’, 
began to value théir work more seri- 
ously, embroiderers all over Kutch 
realized that they too had to. Sadly, the 
enormous need for reconstruction 
in post-earthquake Kutch and the 
astounding outpouring of funding for 
that purpose, were coupled .with 
greed. Instead of offering day labour 
jobs to local villagers who critically 
needed the income, construction 
coordinators brought in cheap adivasi 
: labour, Suddenly, unskilled earning 
options for both men and women of 
Kutch closed. Artisans know it is 
likely that this new low-rung labour 
force will resettle in Kutch and take 
‘up the agriculture, drought relief and | 
construction jobs of which they and 
theirhusbands once availed. 


- 


М... means of earning they 
have pursued, women now have 
limited time for traditional embroi- 
dery. Yet, the cultural demand for 
embroidery is intact, and in some 
communities even increasing. Coping 
successfully with the contemporary 
commercial world does not preclude 
maintaining a tradition. Women now 
have to balance multiple demands on 
limited time, and time is suddenly a 
critical issue. _ 

Communities are dealing with 
this issue in creative ways. But in 
nearly all cases, the sacrifice is the 
timeless sense of art. In traditional ` 
work, created with an artisan’s best 
skill to satisfy her own sensibility, 
time can never be a factor. Artisans 
themselves cannot afford the luxury of 
sentimentality. Ever practical, they 
predict that only if a girl’s father is 
well off can she afford to do her own 
embroidery. In their assessment, 


, 


otherwise, there is.little hope of sav- : 


ing traditional work. Ultimately, the 
need to earn will ruin and end tradi- 
tional embroidery. ` | 
^. The erfiergence of the concept 
of time has brought a consciousness 
of labour to the home as well as the 
workplace. Embroidery is art, and it 
is also labour. These aspects, once 
integrated like the elements of colour, 
stitch, pattern and motif, are today 
delineated. Now, the focus is on the 
labour aspect of embroidery. In their 
traditional.work, women look for 
waysto minimize effort. Among some 
communities such as Sodha Rajputs, 


Maru Meghvals and Garasia Jats, cer- - 


tain objectstraditionally embroidered 
have been made obsolete, and a wom- 
an's personalefforts on cultural pieces 


are concentrated on a few essential - 


masterpieces. 
Among Rabaris, whose tradi- 
tions are still vital, the embellished 


items brought in а dowry are increas- ` 


ing. Two subgroups of Kutch have 


‚ responded in different ways. Kachhi 


Rabaris have combined time saving 
machine embroidery and ready-made 
elements such as rick-rack with hand 
work in their traditional style. The 


elders of the Dhebaria Rabaris banned ` 
did was to bring women in touch 

- witha vastarray of new materials, col- 

ours and patterns. As aresult, artisans ` 


the use of handwork completely in 
1995, and women substituted ribbons 
and trims appliquéd elaborately to 
emulate their rich handwork tradi- 
tions.! Subsequently, other commu- 
nities found this an excellent idea, and 


the use of ribbons and trims to substi- . 


tute or supplement handwork has 
become fashion throughout embroi- 
dering communities of Kutch. 


Pr like time and labour, has 
emerged as a concept in rural Kutch. 
Communities have always adhered 


to share styles of embellishment and ^ 


dress. And these traditions have 


1. For more information see Frater, 1999 and 
Frater, forthcoming. 


always evolved in response to social 
and cultural impacts. But fashions 
change rapidly. This is an essential dif- 


‚ ference between fashion and tradition. 


The minimization of labour in 
traditional art has allowed entry of 
new elements and enabled more rapid 
execution. Changes can take place 
more quickly, and they do. In rural 
fashion, as with tradition, styles con- 
tinueto be shared by anentirecommu- 
nity. It is the eléments considered 
acceptable, the rate at which accept- 
ability changes, and the concomitant 
constant requiring of cash expenditure 
that are contemporary. 


directly bring fashion to rural Kutch. 


Rural fashion does not draw ontom- : 


mercial work. The only instance [have 
observed is Maru Meghvals using 


sional novelty. Nor have the habits 
of commercial craftsmanship crept 
in. Women welcome time saving 
devices, but not compromises in 
craftsmanship. Within the commu- 


nity, fine skill and sensibility are still 


a matter of personal worth. 
What contact with the market 


have become receptive to changes in 
style. In their own world, however, 
they choose new elements accord- 
ing to their own, still vital sense of 
aesthetics. 

The other major impact of the 


` marketontraditionalartis, once again, 


increased earning. Money has enabled 


- women to participate in fashion. 
Money buys time saving elements. It : 
is a fair exchange, especially with the: 


increased valuation of time. 

Among elders, fashion is seen 
as a breaking down of tradition. The 
elements of traditional style that were 


| C us with the market did not 


` muted ‘English’ colours as occa- - 


thought to define itare being replaced. : 
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Nolongerneed a young Rabari woman 
wear wool or even black. No longer 
need herembroidery be done by hand 
—noreven be embroidered at ail! 

In a classic generation gap, 
young women see tradition opening 
up. Fashion is the new tradition, and 
they can consciously shape it. Among 
the Kachhi Rabaris, for example, it 
is the young engaged and newly mar- 
ried women themselves who have 
` increased the dowry requirements 
in an artful one-up-manship. When 
a bride arrives at her in-laws', con- 
temporaries ask aloud how many 
kanchali/blouses she has brought? 
The new bride makes a point to wear 
a new kanchali each day and every- 
one inspects and reports on it with 
excruciating detail..Bonding with 
peers is essential; thus fashion be- 
comes critical. 


W, is Monghi, now immersed 
in preparing her dowry embroideries, 
ambivalent about embroidery? For 
young artisans of Kutch today embroi- 
dery has multiple dimensions. It is 
a means of earning a livelihood, 
increasingly important for the family, 
and it is an increasing social obliga- 
tion. Perhaps Monghi is right: embroi- 
dery is all she does. ` 
Lachhubenregards her daughter 
working with intense concentration 
onher dowry. Monghi no longer likes 
the elaborate patches she did for her 
ludi/veil. They are no longer in fash- 
ion; she has anew idea. Now she needs 
to do acupboard curtain, too, because 
some other girls have added that to 
their dowry. ‘Sometimes I wish our 
elders would ban ourembroidery, too,’ 
Lachhuben confides, ‘then we would 
be released of this obligation.’ 
Butembroidery is still an impor- 
tant means of expressing creativity. 
Perhaps herein lies the source of 
ambivalence. Monghi loves the desig- 
ning aspect of the new traditional 
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work. By focusing on the labour 
aspect ofembroidery, andeliminating 
some of the tedium of handwork, 
women in all communities have 
shifted the focus of creativity. Differ- 
ent skills have become important in 
new fashion traditions: choosing from 
the array of available materials, con- 
ceptualizing patterns and, in many 
cases, sewing (in addition to embroi- 
dering). The new styles, in fact, allow 
women to focus on design rather than 
execution. 

With this, the sense of the indi- 
vidual has emerged. In the slow evo- 
lution of traditions, individuals were 
rarely credited with innovations. Nor 
did they wish to be. In traditional 
societies conformity is critical. Sub- 
tle changes in motifs or patterns were 
welcomed, but initiation was under- 
played, and the designs were quickly 
dispersed among the group. Now, 
women take credit for their contribu- 
tions. They will quickly point out, 'I 
came up with that pattern!’ Others will 
say, that is ‘Daya’s design.’ 

. Monghi has a sudden inspira- 
tion: she will embroider a whole bor- 
der for her ludi/veil, rather than the 
two patches in the corners that have 


. been current fashion. She chooses a 


bold diagonal pattern, and adds holo- 
graphy sequins instead of mirrors, to 
lighten the weight and dazzle the 
eye. As a flourish in a raga, her idea 
elicits a spontaneous ‘wah!’ among 
her peers. Everyone is impressed, 
and Monghi has the great satisfaction 
that she has started a fashion trend. It 
will be beautiful, and it will be attrib- 
utedto her. The two borders take time, 
but the ratio of time to result is cultur- 


` ally cost effective. 


E oss in rural Kutch is in 
transition. It plays two roles, that of 
income generation and that ofexpress- 
ing culture. From Monghi's point of 
view, professional embroidery is be- 


coming viable both economically 
and culturally. Women have more sta- 
tus in their societies because they 
are earning. But they also have more 
responsibility and much less time. The 
wages for commercial work are less 
than desirable; the work is not crea- 
tive. In fact, women are investing in 
commercial work the labourthat they 
are eschewing in their own embroi- 
dery. Monghi knows there are other 
options. Awareness of options is one 


-of the goals of empowering women 


through income generation. Dissatis- 
faction and struggling are a part of 
understanding choice. 


T. very pressure of balancing two 
types of embroidery has actually 


forced artisans to take creative leaps - 
in their own work, to find ways to · 


minimize tedium and focus on the art 
of craft. In a sense, the elder artisans’ 
prediction that the need to earn will 
endtraditional embroidery is true; tra- 
dition as they know it is radically 
changing. How it changes is in the 
young artisans’ hands. Less bound by 
narrow concepts of tradition, more 
focused on design and innovation, 
embroidery for expression of culture 
hasthe potentialto become more than 
ever an art form, and a source of con- 
fidence and satisfaction. The artisans 
alone can decide. Only when women 
create out of choice can it remain art. 
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A route to self-reliance — 


Interview with Ashoke Chatterjee by Carolyn Jongeward 


Ashoke Chatterjee was executive director of National. 
Institute of Design (NID) from 1975-85, Senior Fac- 
ulty Advisor for Design Management and Communi- 
cation from 1985 to 1995, and Distinguished Fellow 
at NID from 1995 until retirement in 2001. He has 
served for many years as honorary president of the 
Crafts Council of India and continues to work as acon- 


sultant in India and internationally, especially on ^ 


projects concerned with water management and envi- 
ronmental issues. After more than ten years as inter- 
national advisor, in 2000 Ashoke Chatterjee joined the 
board of directors of Aid to Artisans, a US based non- 
profit organization that offers practical assistance to 
artisans worldwide. | 

NIDin Ahmedabadis internationally recognized 
as one of the foremost institutions in the field of 
designeducation, research and training. In 1975, NID 
was invited to be involved with the Rural University, 
anew concept in education and rural developmentini- 
tiated by Professor Ravi Matthai, first director of the 
Indian Institute of Management (IIM), Ahmedabad. 
Ashoke Chatterjee became part of the Rural Univer- 
sity teamthat worked with people ofthe Jawaja block, 
which included about 200 villages with a population 
ofapproximately 80,000 people in a drought prone dis- 
trict of Rajasthan. 

The Jawaja project was an educational experi-, 
ment-in-action based on the idea that development 
activities must be a vehicle for learning. Although the 


"*The author acknowledges the financial assistance of the Gov- 


ernment of India through the India Studies Programme of the 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute. The interview was conducted on 
20 October 1997; this revised text, August 2002. 


Indian government designated Jawaja as a regior of 
high poverty and no resources, some people were 
knowledgeable. of spinning and weaving and there 
were a few looms. Weaving and leatherwork became 
the basis for economic development activities, and 
through the participation of its designers, NID tested 
the relevancy of bringing design education into this 
ruralcontext. . j 

Thisinterview, recorded in October 1997 at NID, 
focuses on the story of Jawaja. Any changes or deve- 
lopments that subsequently occurred, particularly at 
Тамада, have not been included in this account. 


CJ: Looking backoverthe many years of your involve- 
ment in craft development, what stands out as а sig- 
nificant experience? 


- AC: The most seminal experience has been Jawaja. 


Atthetime NID was debating the relevance of design 
and looking at crafts in terms of the challenges of 
development: the transitions taking place, the poten- 
tial and complexity.of this sector. Craft is not a homo- 
geneous area. It is about hand skills but it is full of 
diversity and contradictions. Jawaja, however, was 
quite removed fromall the discussions about tradition, 


and death situation. 

Asacountry we have inadequately addressed the 
issues of craft. We try to intervene in different parts but 
we have not looked:at craft in an integrated, holistic 


: way. The Jawaja project was one experiment which 


integrated many aspects of craft: heritage, culture, 
social structure, design vocabulary and NID's design 
inheritance. But it was nota craft project; it was deve- 
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‘culture and preservation of all that. Jawaja wasa life . . 


8 


- lopment defined as self-reliance for those who have 
been the most dependent in our society. Ravi Matthai ` 


explained self-reliance thus: Can people do some- 


thing for themselves tomorrow that others are doing ' 
for them today and they should bë réleased of that - 


dependence? Ultimately, Jawaja taught us that 
the whole is about people and yoü have to attend 
to people first and last or eine сонш you do will be 
sustained. 

~ Although notthei intention, wetookthecraftroute 


Sand consequently were able to demonstrate what an 


enormous force the crafts can be in this country, Craft 
is the strength inherent in our people. They know what 
they do with their hands and there needs to be a market 
for what they make. The move towards self-reliance 
forced us to tap the considerable design energies of the 
community. We went to Jawaja being told that there 


were no resources, but instead found people with an ` 


extremely good understanding of design and an abi- 
lity to innovate their own designs. We decided to cre- 
ate craft products that the local power structure, the 
moneylenders, knew nothing about. It was not an 
option to make tradifional products to sell in markets 
controlled by the power structure. This route had to be 
bypassed. To exercise this option they could not make 
colourful juttis and footwear that were in the control 
of the people they-were trying to escape from; they 
began to serve a market that the power structure had 
no control over. Now they have become a part of the 


: power structure. And the women's groups are doing 
A D 


embroidery applied to the leather and making richly 
embroidered diary covers. 

While there has béem-trémendous interaction 
between designers and craftspeople at Jawaja, the 
designers worked within certain constraints. The 
designs had to be what the weavers could understand, 
respond to,.modify and develop. If the weavers were 
just sent a design, they would be in no position to take 
ownership and we were keen that they have design 
ownership. We also encouraged them to interact with 
buyers. So there was considerable discussion of what 
the people of Jawaja felt would be suitable. Forexam- 


ple, craftspeople knew they had to modify their designs ` 


in response to a particular market, the dyes and weaves 
they knew best, the available raw materials, and cost 
implications. Design diversification happened within 
this constraint because the idea was to make the design 
process understandable and manageable by the 
craftspeople. 


In terms of designs that have emerged, it is not. . 


easy to say which designs are theirs and which are ours 
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and which come from buyers. Some critics of the 
Jawaja project believed we were not tapping the tradi- 
tional strength and- ‘products of Rajasthani, craftsmen. 
Early on, critics said the designs were Scandinavian 
because one of the original designers was from Finland 
and they assumed she was intervening and i imposing. 
But the floor coveriigs emerging from Jawaja, with 


‚ strong earth colours and simple geometrical designs, 
"came from the craftspeople whose environment _ 
inspired them. They produced a simple design which. - 


they could do in various colour-ways in response to 
amarket. 


CJ: How did people atlIM andNID duds the 
Jawaja project? 

AC: It started over 20 years ago with a desire to see 
whether there was anything that institutions like IIM 
and NID knew that could be relevant to this country at 
the very gut level of problem solving, the level of hun- 
ger, poverty and deprivation. Most of our institutions 
skirt this issue because we tend to gravitate towards · 
the more organized Indians who respond tous quickly.. 
Atthe outset, Ravi Matthai said to us at NID, if you are 
worried about the relevance of design i in India, come 
along. We don’t know what will happen here. J oin the 
team. The intention was to look at how, to make educa- 
tion relevant. How do we test management skills in 
this area? How do we transfer skills in management 
to a rural community in order for them to manage 


“their affairs? 


When Professor Matthai looked for a pie for 
an educational experiment he found hostility in every 
village towards schools. Schools were seen as totally 
irrelevant and a factor for alienation because they had 


` nothing to do with gut issues that these communities 


were dealing with. Much of the dialogue at Jawaja 
began with schoolteachers: What do you think this ~ 
place has? Whatare the needs? Soteachers became the 
first resource persons. And two schoolteachers became - 
very important because they provided the vision and 
insight and the bridge to the community. They were’ 
trusted. They began to articulate what they thought 
this community was capable of. They also began to 
understand what the external institutions had to offer . 
and they were important in making the link. They 
became local leaders. " 
The first reaction of NID students and teachers 
who wentto Jawaja was a sense of guilt and a response 
ofcharity. They said the issue was not about design but 
about sending people food, clothing, doctors and medi- 
cine. We had to deal with that. It is a difficult place to 


S" 


work нобе апа опе e does get very emotionally zs 
‘ ."- don’t have-a mutually accepted standard of quality 

' . for people to measure up to and sometimes they put 

^ sub- -quality materials with good quality materials in a 
shipment. Orthere are pressures to accept quality that 

‚ is not top class. In addition, they need to take on the 


involved with this community; : 


CJ: How di you compare. Жал now ‘to what was, 


happening 151020 years ago: A77 


AC: 15to20 years ago craftspeople’ бЕЈ awaja ‘had no 
ability to deal with the external market: “There wasno: : 


capacity to understand’ the needs of buyers farremoved 


‚ from them physically, socially, emotionally and psy- 
chologically. That gap was huge. They felt inadequate ', 


and that they needed to wait.until: someone told them 


what to do..In those days they couldn't enter the Taj: 
: Hotel in ‘Bombay | to have direct contact with a buyer. 
Now they are rio loriger thrown out of the Тај. ‘Hotel. ` 
- They are travelled widely and have developed stréet = 
$ smarts to cope. ` . 

Now their products have TP an ihteirintional : 
reputation, not just occasional: local exposure. 
OXFAM , just one oftheirintérnational buyers, has sold `: . 
their crafts for almost 15 years. This isa huge accom- .· 

- plishment for this community. They have learned - 
through all the ups and downs to. satisfy a: ‘buyér: far : 
away, and to understand what this means in terms of © 
their own vision. Many of these people had neverbeen Я 
to Jaipur. Some had not evén been to Ajmer only 40- 
minutes away. And now bécausé Londonisa placethey | 


deal with they can say, we don't think it is fair thatthe 


E buyerin London has rejected this product. , 


Earlier in the project we imposed on the crafts- 


-people an obligation to train others. Since a princi iple 


of the Jawaja project was that nothing would be free, 


Ё they were required to teach another village what they 


had been taught. This was not easy. They crossed caste 
barriers and encountered social problems. One man 
said he couldn’t undertake training in certain villages 


· where he was not on speaking terms with some peo- 


ple. NID said, finda way of training without speaking. 
After teaching without speaking and realizing the 
absurdity. of the situation, he re- -established a cordial 
relationship. Now the craftspeople have become part 


ofatraining programme for income generation capac- ` 


ity building at the rural level in the state of Rajasthan. 
Many of the weavers and leather workers are recog- 
nized trainers who goto various parts of Rajasthan and 
provide training to other groups. NID hasalso recom- 


„mended that the Jawaja community be part of the 


Institute of Crafts being sèt up in Jaipur. They could 
become trainers and this would also give them status 
and recognition. | 

` A major challenge today is their own internal 


capacity for working together and-decision making in 


difficult situations, sich as ‘quality control. They 


discipline of bank loans and repayment of bank loans. 


"They would rather have anexternal agency do the dif- 
` ficult-work of us with Е who default on: 
bank loans.’ 


Itis difficult to summarize where they are now. 


. The people of Jawaja are now Self-reliant over many " 
^, things for which they were totally dependent in the past. 


But what right did we have to expect this community 


: tobe totally self-reliant? They. stilldon’thave adequate 

drinking water, adequate sewage sanitation, oreduca- | 
_ tion. The health facilitiesareterrible, . | . | 
^ "At NID we realize that after 207 years we are .. 


also not self-reliant. Weare battling. with agovernment 


that is now reducing their grants to us. Constantly, in. 


development projects, we expect things to happen at 


the village and grassroots level that we never expectat 
_ ourown level; We take our own dependency as part of 
~ d-normal social and political strücture. Today the 
Jawaja craftspeople are very dependent on outside 
support for marketing. And the major cause for their 


dependence is that marketing for the entire craft sec- 


_. tor in India has been tragically neglected. Marketing 


in India is a complicated scene for Proctor & Gamble 


` and McDonalds, let alone for a group of artisans. And 


those companies have advertising agencies, banks 


and consultants. Artisans as a group have none of that - 


infrastructure and we expect them to be self-reliant, 


-when nobody else is!- 


No one from HM is involved today. After R Ravi 
Matthai died suddenly in England, Rajiv Gupta, acol- 


league at IIM took over the Jawaja Project until his. 


retirement. But this project continues to require 
emotional and physical stamina. You cannot cut your- 
self off like you can from other clients, There is never 
a point where everything is done for them. It is always 


an ever-widening circle of problems. They keep say- 


ing, tell us what we should do. And we say, no, tell us 


` what you think you want to do. And they get impatient 


with us. Basically the whole issue is how can we help 
them develop their own problem solving skills. And 


there are many things that this project did not address: 


the problems of women, problems of health, and the 
scarcity of drinking water. There is a whole range of 


_ issues that need attention, which our project has not 


been able to attend. 
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„СУ: How has the Jawaja project changed your view 


of what is possible in regard to the continuity of crafts? 
АС: In my own work with the Crafts Council and other 
groups I say, respect the aspects of culture and tradi- 
tions that we have long associated with crafts, but also 
ensure that the social-economic situation of the peo- 
ple is put at the top of the agenda. Jawaja provided a 
benchmark in crafts: first focus on and understand the 
community before we intervene in crafts. Who are the 
people? What are their earnings? What are their aspi- 
rations? What is in it for them? Before we start giving 
people lectures about their ancient traditions, ask 
what's in itforthem to stay inthe tradition? In the case 
of Jawaja, many of the heritage problems for leather 
workers were things they wanted to run away from. 
Their caste elders told them they must not be identi- 
fied as leather workers; they must have some other 


' identity. When they stopped flaying animals they were 
` left stranded without an identity. We often look at tra- 


dition and heredity as some exquisite artefact, but for 
them it was centuries-old discrimination. 

These things are not easy to look at. In the Crafts 
Council we have tried to ask what can we do to encour- 
age someone who wants to stay within the tradition? 
Not force them into it, not make it a kind of a burden. 
But consider what can be done to encourage any young 
people who want to remain in the tradition and ensure 
that their staying in this craft is not at the cost of their 
own progress as human beings, but rather supplements 
their progress as human beings. We have also tried ina 
modest way to help them with facilities for diversify- 
ing and opportunities for income generation. Why 
should people do crafts full time if they don't wantto? 
Some craftspeople have also become accountants 
and computer operators. We say, that's fine. Let your 
child have that option. But don't let them look at the 
craft tradition and say they have to discard it because 
itis holding them back; it is а chain. And interventions 
should not make them think there is something wrong 
with wanting to shift out of craft. We don't want these 
communities or individuals to feel like they are 


museum pieces. They should feel they have an option. 


Now we are stuck with this great controversy on 
child labour. We are struggling with how to cope with 
this issue, becausethe wholething of fatherto son and 
mother to daughter is part of this honoured and treas- 
ured tradition. But we know that we must not close 
our eyes to exploitation. Exploitation in certain crafts 
like brassware, glass, the carpet industry is incredibly 
severe. How does one balance this? How does one 
create an intelligent understanding among buyers in 
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India and overseas that the issue is that these children 
must be in school? People need to realize that learning 
acraft within the family home need not be considered 
exploitation. It can be a very rich experience. Easy 
generalizations should be avoided and yet there is no 
question thatexploitation exists. 

Even in Jawaja the women do half the work 
involved in craft processes. But do the craftsmen 
account for that in their costing and pricing? Do they 
transfer funds to them? How many women members 
are in the association? None of that is considered. There 
are huge opportunities for women craftspersons. But 
people of Jawaja are missing the opportunities. 


CJ: Is there emergent leadership among the women? 
AC: Yes, they have a women’s group. We plan to go 
there soon to see what these women want to do. What 
kind of products can they make? They probably would . 
like to go into their traditional embroidery and find a 
market for that. We have not had contact with the 
women for some time. Although they came to meet- 
ings they usually kept quiet. No matter what we did to 
encourage them, the women were silent and the men 
did all the talking. So the women's group is a modest 
stepthatcould have huge implications. 


CJ: Do yóu think that new meanings will be associ- 
ated with craft activity? From my point of view, mean- _ 
ings are inherent in a process of making something, 
whether these are cultural, mythological, or personal 
meanings. Meanings also shift because of many influ- 


. ences. 


AC: The need fora shift of meaning has been with us 
from the beginning. I thinkthose products from Jawaja 
have come to mean a sense of freedom, of true free- 
dom. Not a freedom achieved but perhaps a freedom 
achievable. Demonstrated. Experienced. Real. And 
something for which other people cannot take the : 
credit. NID cannot take the credit for what they have 
done. Their products demonstrate a context that 1s theirs 
and under their control. The potential is huge. Another 
strong sense of meaning, which their traditional pro- 
ducts would not have given them, is that they are part 
of a team. We kept saying this is all about networking 
and building teams. We work as a team. You have aright 
to use institutions like NID and ask for services. 

What we have not researched is the psychologi- 
cal and social impact on two generations of people in 
Jawaja. A generation has grown up for 20 years within 
this context. What has it meant to the young people that 
their parents were part of this experiment? What has it _ 


changed for them? One man said, ‘Everything has 


. changed for my son.' Well, what has changed for his 
son? What does it mean for his wife who is now amem-. 


ber of the Jawaja association? We don’t know what 
stories they are telling in theirown community. 


CJ: What are some of the implications that have come 
fromthe way things were done in Jawaja? 

АС: It sensitised us in ways that we learned to ask 
questions that we were not raising before. We learned 
that first you have to ask: What do the people know that 
you should know before you even start asking ques- 
tions? We also learned to ask: Do the people have some 
concept of tomorrow? If they don’t, then development 
is meaningless. Because in Jawaja they didn’t, their 
concern is survival, today. These people don’t want to 
hear about other things because whatever you say, they 
will listen patiently, and when you leave they will be 
left where they were. | 


We learned to ask: Have we paused to reflect on ` 


what aspirations these people have? Are they the same 
as ours? Do they want to go where we think they ought 
to go? Others do not bother to find out what the people 
feel, what they aspire to. Or if they have, it is a superfi- 
cial nod towards participation. In Jawaja, we asked peo- 
ple what they needed and they told us. Rather than 
throwing posters at people, we asked whether they 
could communicate in their own way, at their own level, 
in their own India, because that would give thema last- 
ing communication resource. But.very often project 
co-ordinators and donors want to know how many 
flipbooks or videos have been made. They won’t ask 
how many people are standing on their own feet as a 
result of something you have done. The same with 
Jawaja, donors ask how many people have you made 
self-reliant? Where are the figures? Well, we don’t 
know and we haven’t any statistics. But what is the 


value of.one person made self-reliant? Some people - 


refuse to discuss it on these terms, but we push a bit 
further, saying, if that person was you or your child 
we would never say that’s a foolish thing to have done. 
If we value each other as individuals then maybe we 
can say something significant has taken place. 

When we started working in this field, we learned 
that the so-called development world is preoccupied 
with success stories, and donors want to replicate the 
experience. Butthey are usually looking forthe wrong 
things. Learning doesn'ttake place in neat little project 
timetables. People and communities cannot be repli- 
cated, but learning can be extended. You learn more 
from failure than you do from success. And only the 


next generation will see whether we.have succeeded 
orfailed. 

I wish our intervention could havé been better 
sustained in many ways. Somehow, compared to the 
need there, what we have done seems so little. But 
there are ripples. The educational process of the Jawaja 
experience transformed many people. One of the 
schoolteachers 1s now the head of a major NGO in 
Jawajainvolvedin greening that part ofthe desert. Stu- 
dents at NID were influenced enormously by involve- 
ment with Jawaja. All of us who were part of that team 
have gone on to do other things. The Scandinavian 
textile designer later applied this learning in Lapland 
and Finland. Another person went on to head a society 
for the promotion of wasteland development, and is 
now working forthe World Wildlife Fund. One of the 
first volunteers at Jawaja is now an eminent professor 
of macro-economics at the Madras Institute of Deve- 
lopment Studies. He said, I wouldn't be where I am 
today if it wasn't for Jawaja. This is the single most . 
important learning that I’ve taken and applied to 
everything that I’ ve done. 

Personally, I have applied this learning in all the 
work I have done in communications in India, Paki- 
stan, Columbia or Zimbabwe. I think I would not have 
been able to do any of that work without having gone 
through Jawaja. 

For NID and IIM, йаа]! is the only deprived 
community we have served without a break for 20 
years. It is such a wealth of knowledge and experience. 
When our colleagues from Jawaja join a discussion the 
whole quality of the discussion transforms because 
they bring insights and opinions, which are farremoved 
from what we know. Although we are physically in the 
same country, we are almost from another universe. 

Numerically the Jawaja project remains small but 
the craftspeople have enormous capacities and some 
have gane on to become entrepreneurs or join other 
enterprises, others have gone back into agriculture, but 
they take with them new knowledge and capacities. 
They are known incraft circles; they are seen and heard. 
Attitudes and the language used have changed enor- 
mously due to this interaction. The people of Jawaja 
have gone far as individuals and as a community and 
they are reputed as craftspeople throughout this coun- 
try. When they walk into a Crafts Council meeting, they 
are respected and looked upon as the wise. Other peo- 
ple say, we are having this problem in Andhra or in 
Manipur; how shall we do it? To me this is very impor- 
tant because you come back to the fact that we who 
intervenedare notthe greatresource people, they are. 
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Cultural genocide? 


KRISHEN KAK 


TWO extended quotations provide a 
context for discussion. The first is 
fromatraveller's account, ‘Voyage to 
the East Indies’ published in the mid- 
17th century. It describes the state 
of Indian artisanship at a time when 
India was celebrated as ‘the wealthi- 
est colossus ofthe world’: 

"The natives there shew very much 
ingenuity in their curious manufac- 
tures, as in their silk stuffs, which they 


mostartificially [ingeniously] weave, © 
some of them very neatly mingled - 


with silver or gold, or both. As also in 
making excellent quilts of their stained 
cloth, or of fresh-colored taffata lined 
with their pintadoes (prints orchintz), 
or of their satin lined with taffata, 
betwixt which they put cotton wool, 
and work them together with silk... 

‘They make likewise excellent carpets 
of their cotton wool, in fine mingled 
colours, some of them three yards 
broad, and of a great length. Some 
other richer carpets they make all of 
silk, so artificially mixed, as that they 
lively represent those flowers and 
figures made in them. The ground of 
some other of their very rich carpets 


. is silver or gold, about which are such 


silken flowers and figures as before I 
named, most excellently and orderly 
disposed throughout the whole work. 
‘Their skill is likewise exquisite in 
making of cabinets, boxes, trunks, and 


standishes, curiously wrought, within 


and without; inlaid with elephants’ 
teeth, or mother-of-pearl, ebony, tor- 
toiseshell, or wire; they make excel- 
lent cups and other things of agate or 
cornelian, and curious they are in cut- 
ting of all manner of stones, diamonds 


as well as others. They paint staves | 
or bedsteads, chests or boxes, fruit 


dishes, or large chargers, extremely 
neat, which, when they be not inlaid, 
as before, they cover the wood, first 


being handsomely turned, with athick | 


gum, then put their paint on, most 


‚ artificially made of liquid silver, or ` 
gold, or other lively colours, which, 


they use, and after make it much more 
beautiful with a very clear varnish put 
upon it.' 

Moreover, most remarkably, as 


` a number of foreign travellers at dif- 
ferent times noted, all this ‘excellent . -: 
quality of prodücts' was truly a mar- 
` vellous display of handskills for it was 


achieved with the simplest and most 
basic tools; the Indian attainment, in 


fact, represented a ‘complete victory. 


of manual skills over tools and equip- 
ment.’ That was till the mid-47th 
century. 

In 1880; George Birdwood (then 
Art Referee of the Indian Section of 
the South Kensington Museum), could 
still describe, even while recording the 


' onset of its destruction, the extant 


^N 


crafts practice of Indian artisans as 


` being in a ‘tradition of a system of 


decoration founded on perfect princi- 
ples, which they have learned through 
centuries of practice to apply with 
unerring truth.’ 


N.. here is the Indian crafts scene 
summarised in ‘India’s Artisans: a 
status report’ prepared by SRUTI, a 
Delhi-based NGO, in 1995: 

"The current state of India’s artisans 
is a matter of grave concern. These 
proud and industrious artisans were 
once the backbone of the Indian eco- 
nomy, providing much of the goods 
and services that our people needed. 
Today, these very artisans have been 
marginalised by the “modernisation” 
and "industrialisation" ef society. 


"Though some have managed to adapt 


to changing times, and a few have. 
even thrived, most of them live in 
abject poverty with no prospects for 
a better tomorrow. | 

“Whereas the world must go on and 
things mustchange, the tragedy forthe 
artisans is that most of these changes 
are not evolutionary, but brought 


about by external forces orinfluences, ` 


aimedatserving microscopic interests 
and replicating alien cultures and life- 
styles. Therefore, the artisans have 
been deprived of those “stepping 
stones of history” which would have 
enabled them to move with the times, 
and to gradually adapt their skills 


„ and technology to changing circum- 


stances. They have been denied the 
opportunity, not only to be a part ofthe 


"modernisation" and “industrialisa- 


tion" process, but to contribute to it. 

‘Аза result, today most of India's 
artisans are struggling for survival. 
Many have given up, and moved 
away from their traditional occupa- 
tions. Others cling on desperately, not 
knowing what else to do or to whom 
to return. Their skills, evolved over 
thousands of years, are being dissi- 


pated and blunted. Their progeny are 
not willing orable to carry on the fam- 
ily tradition, and arichculture is on the 
verge of extinction. 

‘The new economic and industrial 
order that is emerging concedes no 
space to the artisanal sector. The pow- 
erful marketing machinery that is a 


' concomitant of such an order progres- 


sively expands markets for “modern” 
goods and services at the cost of the 
‘artisans’ markets. The research and 
development efforts in the new order 
are oriented towards developing capi- 
tal-intensive processes which replace 
age old, human friendly, processes, 
ratherthan adaptthem... 
‘Given the force of national and glo- 
bal economic trends, it is time to 
rethink the role of the artisanal sector 
in the Indian economy, and put it on 
the national agenda. If, as the trends 
indicate, this sector can only survive 
in pockets, then the nation’s resources 
would be better spent in identifying 
and strengthening those pockets. To 
the extent this results in the unemploy- 
ment of large numbers of artisans out- 
side such pockets, a national initiative 
is required to reorient their skills and 
rehabilitate them. For, craft skills built 
up over centuries are an important 
national resource that cannot be jetti- 
soned as dead-weight.’ | 
What happened in these three 
and ahalf centuries that reduced India 
to a so-called ‘developing’ or “Third 


_ World’ country? What happened to all 


that wealth that made the Indian sub- 
continent one of the richest lands on 


earth? What happened tothe centuries ` 


of crafts tradition and practice? 


T. word ‘manufacture’ is from the 
Latin for *made by hand', and India 
had a highly successful manufactur- 
ing economy. What happened, then, 
wasthe deliberate destruction by Bri- 
tish colonial rulé of this manufactur- 
ing economy and this, in the words of 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘is the:real, | 


the fundamental, cause of the appall- 
ing poverty ofthe Indian people.' 

As the SRUTI report indicates, 
this destruction is not yet complete. 
Its assessment, dismal enough, is that 
the artisanal ‘sectorcan only survivein 
pockets.’ It is wrong there. It cannot 
survive at all. 


F. evidence, one has only to ask 
where the traditional artisans of 
Europe have gone. The traditional 
artisans of the Indian subcontinent 
are destined to the same end, and for 
much the same reasons. The Kashmir 
jamawar embroiderers are extinct. 
There are only three surviving fami- 
lies that still weave the Patan double 
ikat patola. Only one family survives 
that still makes the traditional Delhi 
blue pottery. There is only one surviv- 
ing family that can still attempt the 
more complex laheriya tie-dyaing of 
Jaipur. And there is only one raan in 
the entire Punjab who can still make 
the folk-sarangi. Paithani weaving of 
Aurangabad, kasuti embroidery in 


Karnataka, Chamba гіта embroi- , 


dery in Himachal Pradesti, Farrukha- 
bad silk printing іп UttarPradesh, 
Todaembroidery in the Nilgiris, metal 
blockmaking in Varanasi, and many 


more crafts teeter on the edge of sur- 


vival. Such is the contemporary state 
of crafts and traditional technologies 


. inIndia. 


In India today, we freauently 


hear loud and nationalistic noises 


about the strength and resilience of 
Indian culture and civilisation. Our 
civilisation, like many other pre- 
modern ones, is what may be called a 
terracultural civilisation, that 15, it is 
rooted in dharti mata, literally, ‘mother 
earth’. The modern experience of the 
West and our own experience of the 
last 350 years lead inescapably to the 
conclusion that Indian culture as it is 
traditionally and commonly under- 
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stood is doomed, just as all non- 
western cultures are doomed; that, 
seeded in Renaissance Europe and 
floweringintheNew World ofAmerica 


from where it is rapidly spreading . 


over the globeisaculture whose core- 
characteristics are rugged individual- 
ism, aggressive competition, and 
unfettered industrialism in which 
the human can be described as ‘Homo 
agonisticus'. . | 

These Characteristics are com- 
pletely opposed to those of the local 
and traditional cultures which it can- 
nibalises. It is well to remember that 
there is no example known so far of 
any non-western culture escaping or 
surviving it. Even Japan, one of the 
most insular of nations has succumbed 
— a few of its artisans are preserved 
as ‘national living treasures’; their 
communities have vanished. The 
McDonaldisation of China is well 


underway. What hope, then, can India - 


have with its open borders and skies? 


` 


Т. modern western worldview is 
the contemporary expression of the 
divine injunction recorded in the 
Old Testament to ‘subdue’ and ‘have 
dominion over' the earth and 'over 
every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth.” It must be the correct world- 
view because, over the centuries, the 


. West has indubitably subdued and 


exercised dominion over most of the 
earth. First it did so militarily and 
politically, now it does so culturally 
and ideologically. Victorian England 
in her time was the world’s most 
powerful nation and therefore was 
considered the then acme of human 
and cultural evolution. Today this 
position is occupied by the United 
States of America. Itis natural to kow- 
tow to those more powerful and, by 
that fact, superior to one, and we copy 
the American way with fatal conse- 
quences for the craftspeople of our 
country. 


Celebrating Craft 


The American anthropologist 
Lucy Garretson identified the essen- 
tial character of American culture as 
thetransformation of nature by ration- 
ality. It is now the model for the rest 
of us. But one can see what it does to 
us. If, asaterraculture, we believe we 
are part of nature and must live within 
her, by definition we are irrational, and 
consequently less evolved. In contrast 
to the western, the basic character of 
terracultures is a comprehension of 
nature and an endeavour to live in har- 
mony with her. 


№... this in dance symbolism? 
Our dances are barefooted because 
we are dancing on our mother earth, 
we respect her, and the movements of 
our feet reinforce our connection to 
her. We derive our strength from her. 
And when our feet thump her, we 
remove our shoes which may hurt 
her. In contrast, the movements of the 
shodfeetinballethave steadily evolved 
toraise the dancers above the earth, to 
escape from the earth. Implicit in the 
description of our dances as ‘exotic’ 
or ‘Oriental’ is their ‘ethnicity’. But 
has anyone ever heard ballet being 
described as ethnic? No, forit belongs 


"to western culture which is (or should 


be)theuniversal norm! 

Ifthis appears far-fetched, con- 
sider artistic expression in gymnas- 
tics, synchronised swimming and 
similar games in the Olympics, all 
drawn from western conceptions of 
physical capability. The movements 
and music are all drawn from western 
danceand music. Why does no partici- 
pant from any of the non-western 
countries attempt a performance with 
dance or music drawn from their own 
cultures? The answer is obvious — the 
rulesare made by the West, and the day 
has yet to dawn when non-western 
cultural expression will be allowed 
and really acknowledgedascreatively 
equal, oreven superior. 


This attitude, this approach, is 
possibly true all across the spectrum 
of western culture which is modern 
culture. The crafts in India emerged 


from and flourished as the earth cen- © 
tred culture of which they were a part | 


and expression flourished. It is inevi- 
table that they will wither away as the 
earth-centred belief system withers 
away. And, as a culture withers, its 
practitioners die, the customs and 
usages die, the symbols and languages 
die, and ultimately its culture-bearers 


and core values die — ог, at any rate, _ 


some of its superficial attributes will 
be preserved.as curiosities in ‘reserva- 
tions’ such as the ones for American 
Indians, or in the ‘zonal cultural cen- 
tres’ that modern India is setting up. 


Tis is not to present a rosy, roman- 
tic view of tradition and a harsh criti- 
cal view of modernity. Tradition has 
its evils and cruelties just as modernity 


has its blessings and advantages.. 


Whatever the merits and demerits, 
our present concern is with the artisan 
and, for long term good or ill we do not 


know, but modernism and traditional | 


community based artisanal culture 
rarely survive together. 

In modern culture, creative and 
artistic expression is not community 
based, butessentially individual based. 
Earlier, creative expression was for 


the community’s sake, and expressed . 


a collective meaning understood by 
thecommunity. Production itself was 
oftenacommunity activity: 


InLucknow (Uttar Pradesh), forexam- 


ple, the production of an enamelled 
huqqa base would involve several dif- 
ferent specialized skills, each prac- 
tised by a different craftsman. One 
man (sunar) made the object; another 
(chitrakaror nakshiwalla) marked out 


_ the surface design; a third (chatera) 


chiselled away the depressions in the 
design needed to hold the enamel; a 
fourth (minakar) carried out the actual 


if 


enamelling; a fifth (jilasaz) polished 


the object; asixth (mulamasaz) might- 


-gild it, while a seventh (jaria, muasia- 
kar, kundansaz) might set any stones 
required by the design. Successful 
teamwork of this sort clearly relies on 
a strong underlying design concept 
and a high degree of stylistic cohere- 
nce, as well as a feeling of technical 
harmony amongst those responsible 
foreach stage ofthe process. 

The products today that resem- 
 blethekindsof products made earlier, 
orarederived from the techniques that 


made them are called ‘crafts’ or ‘folk - 


art”. This is. opposed to ‘fine art’ which 
is art claimed to be for its own sake, 


and in which the artist claims the ` 


inherent right to determine the valid- 
ity and meaning of artistic Seen 


Т: number of persons in India 


engagedi in such fine art is minuscule, 
and their cultural impact is yet to be 
feltinany significant way. The number 
. of persons in India engaged in tradi- 
tional crafts was conservatively esti- 
mated at 9.5 million in 1961, reduced 
to7.4 million in 1980and, decreasing 
atthe same (or, probably, a higher) rate 


must be, say, five million at the turn. 
of the century. Even as their cultural 


importance is rapidly dwindling, the 
artisan population in India remains 
greater than the population of many 
European nations, and their human 
- relevance must be of the highest sig- 
nificancetous because they are, quite 
literally, dying. 

For example, reports make the 
newspapers regularly of suicides by 
starving weavers in Andhra Pradesh, 
which has a ¢ybertechie chief minis- 
ter who prefers to call himself ‘chief 
executive officer’ in the American 
manner. While the situation is not yet 
as desolate as that described in 1834 
by Lord William Bentinck, the Eng- 
lish Governor General .of India, that 
their ‘misery hardly finds a parallel in 


the history of commerce. The bones of . 


the.cotton weavers are bleaching the 
plains of India,’ the trend is unmi istak- 
able. Each death is a diminution of 
the crafts community, and another log 
in the funeral pyre of artisan based 
culture. 


T. British were the first rulers in 


the Indian subcontinent whose loyalty - 


remained with their mother country 
and, for the factory based industrial 
prosperity of their own country, this 
lóyalty enjoined on them the deliber- 
ate destruction of the enormously 


‘prosperous manufacturing — “made 


by hand’ - economy of India. As their 

Macaulay educated successors in 

independent India, not surprisingly 

we forward this process, rationalising 

it as the inevitable extinction of the 

unworthy before the Jusgernant of 
‘progress’. 


This is most evident in the com- . 


plete absence over the last 50 years of 


any conceptual clarity in government -. 


planning and policy for artisans. The 
government simply does not know 
what to do with them. Expressed are 
pious exhortations and sanctimonious 
sentiments, but the plain truth is that 
we havé absorbed the colonial men- 
tality of the people being objects of 
policy and, coupled with a West ori- 
ented officialdom, are atatotal loss in 
dealing with indigenous crafts and 
culture in any constructive manner. 
Officialdom rests content with 
increasing figures of exports of Indian 
handicrafts; the steady decline i in the 
actual number of artisans does not 
make it pause: It is the Indian middle . 
class that from the early 19th century 
welcomed the use of British machine- 


made cloth, so contributing to the- 


decline of Indian weaving. A greatly- 
expanded and influential middle class, 
in tandem with the influential English 


. language media, continues to lead in 


jettisoning its traditional moorings for 


the glitter and glamour of the West 
and, as it does so, it invites our coca- 
colonisation. What sincere interest 
can it possibly have in the livelihood 
of the anachronistic Indian artisan 
or traditional technologist? 

If crafts as culture is almost 
dead, is there no hope for the fivemil- 
lion or so—a few thousands will nave 
died even while this is being read. His- 
tory teaches us their situation is hope- 
less, that the modern western scythe 
mows them down to make its New 
World. This is what happened in the 
decimation of the Indians of North 
America. Now it is the turn af the 
Indians of India. The Indian subcon- 
tinent is home to the world’s last 
major unbroken civilisation, Itstrans- 
formation we are experiencing here is 
a slow cultural genocide. Perhaps 
the new Information Age that is just 
beginning to supplant the Industrial 


Age will, in former American Presi- ` 


dent George Bush's immortal phrase, 


create a ‘kinder, gentlernation’. What. - 


values will inform it and what kind 
of human will eventually populate it 
we can only speculate. Meanwhile, 
there are these five million artisans 
stilltodie. - 


1. as human beings that, ultimately, 


we must address the concerns of these 


millions. Therefore, itis no longer as 
culture bearers that we must consider 


them, but as possessors of specific . 
-value representing skills which must 


provide them with a livelihood. The 
notion of crafts as culture, of a roman- 


tic interpretation of the crafts —broad-. ” | 


castby the Festivals of India that failed 
singularly to _ promote the economic 
welfare of the Indian artisan -must be 
eschewed. Even crafts as industry 
presents little hope for their survival 


as what Alvin Toffler calls the Second 


"Wave spends itself. 
‘In the world of the foreseeable 
future, it is only: crafts as values that 
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presents the possibility of at least some 
of them swimming into the Third 
Wave. Craftspeople earn from their 
skills. True, these skills may have a 
cultural specificity, and where thiscan 
be turned to the advantage of the arti- 
san, it must be encouraged. But to 
insist onthe retention of the specificity 
isto convert artisans ~ as the Festivals 
of India did — into historical or tourist 
curiosities, denying them their step- 
ping stones of history. 


і, considering crafts as values, we 
mustreally considerthe skills as sym- 
bolizing values, and not the products 
of these skills. It is these manufactur- 
ing skills the exercise of which pro- 
vides livelihoods — the products are 
material expressions through which 
the skill is manifested, and the skill can 
manufacture different products as 
need or occasion demands. The pro- 
fitable exercise of creative skills is 
possible only be if there is a demand 
for them. А market for craftskills, 
therefore, is the first requirement for 
the five million. When the traditional 
market that sustained these skills is 
dying and the new market has little 
place for them, a market needs to be 
developed. No matter how small or 


` difficult this market, an effort must 


be made. 
In India, there are five main 
players in this game, and their roles 


sometimes overlap: (i) the artisans. 
themselves; (ii) the government; 


(iii) the business sector; (iv) mediat- 
ing organisations, which in India are 
primarily nongovernment organisa- 
tions or NGOs; and (v) the market. 
The government expresses a 
good deal of sympathy for artisans, 
particularly around election time, but 


its actual policies and attitudes have . 


steadily undermined the artisanal sec- 
tor. When India became independent, 
the government saw itself as succeed- 
ingthe maharajas as patron ofthearts, 


Celebrating Craft 


but it lost itself among confused and 
conflicting objectives and there is no 
likelihood ofchange here, nor any real 
institutional desireto change. ' 

The business sector is primarily 
interested in the making of more 
money for its owners: artisans are, 
relevant only as long as their skills 
produce goldeneggs. Eventually, what 
happened to the goose that laid golden 
eggs? Greedily, it was cut open — and 
died. There are numerous examples 
of the shortsightedness of exporter- 
owners, abetted by the government, 
killing artisanal geese — Madhubani 
painting, Sanganer printing, bleeding 
Madras to name only three. We cannot 
hope for significant artisanal patro- 
nage and support from business. 


T. traditional client and market 
operated under what is known as the 
jajmani or hereditary services ex- 
change system, thatis, the production 
of specific goods was the hereditary 
rightofspecific producing communi- 
ties. Correspondingly, clients were 
underasocially sanctioned obligation 
to purchase only from these produc- 
ers. Odd as this may sound to modern 
ears, this system had a vital advantage 
over the modern market system. 
Even during the worst of times, 
because producers and patrons had 
a strong societally enforced bond, 
there was always some employment 
for producers. 

In the modern market, there is 
no such bond, and producers must 
compete with each other for clients. 
The losing producers therefore have 
no patrons, and they starve. In the 
America-driven competitive ideology 
of impersonal market forces, it is logi- 
cal, foreseeable, and acceptable that 
losers fall by the wayside. Fostered by 


the myth of log cabin to White House, . 


Americans believe, and we educate 
ourselves to believe, that failure is a 
consequence of personal weakness 


and inadequacy. Ignored are social and 
historical factors that, even in America, 
control or, at any rate, strongly influ- 
ence the average individual’s station 
in life. And, let us face it, most human 
beings, by definition, are average 
people. 


A ggressivecompetitionhas place | - 


neither for compassion nor morality; 
the single most important criterion of 
worth is money-making, and even 
artistic ability is usually gauged by the 
price the object commands. In sucha 
situation, handskills have no inherent 
significance, unless itcan be translated 
into money. Their creative signifi- 
cance came from a different world- 
view, and in a market that was part of 
that worldview. In the post terracul- 
tural world, significance has to be 
injected into handwork, clients cannot 
be assumed but must be created, and 
the two ways this is done are through 
advertising and education. 
Advertising is an essential ins- 
trumentofthe modern market system. 
Accordingto news reports, theamount 
in 1998-99 as expenditure on adver- 
tisingin Americaalone was estimated 
to be 200 billion dollars! Obviously, 
advertising interest in handskills or 
the handcrafted product 15 only to the 
extent that they can be exploited to 
generate a return on this expenditure. 
Copywriters and mercenaries have 
much in common; they will write/ 
fight for those who pay them more. 
Moral, social, cultural, ecological, or 


human dimensions are relevant only | 


ifthey can generate more profits. 

On the other hand, education is 
a much deeper and longer term pro- 
cess and those educators are most 
effective for whom it is a vocation — 
they believe in what they are teaching, 
and it is this belief, this conviction, 
they communicate. It follows then that 
education, that is, meaningful com- 
munication, is the crux of the creation 


re 


or 


Fait 


"andsustenance of a demand for hand- 


skills — and so an educative commer- 
cial role is the most important one for 
NGOs in the contemporary Indian 


. crafts scene. 


It is a truism in America that the 
rootless individual seeks social iden- 
tity through the possession of mate- 
rial objects, and market forces play on 
this need by projecting social mean- 
ing ontoconsumer products. Yet there 
is still enormous loneliness and alie- 
nation out there. This is only to be 
expected, since consumer products 
do not provide existential answers. In 
the ultimate assessment, we do not 
look for objects to fill our life; we look 
for meanings to justify it. | 


T. West scientifically searches for 
truth, exteriorly, through exploring the 
worlds outside us. Its confidence is 
unbounded, even presumptuous. Its 
rockets soar into the skies, conquer- 
ing new frontiers; yet their afterblast 
burns away the spiritual core of that 
civilisation, leaving a hollow that no 
amount of luxurious living fills. The 
Westincreasingly turns to the East for 
the spirit — and we too are sending 
rockets up and away! In the afterblast 
burn our artisans, farmers, traditional 
technologists and all those whose 
lives are tuned into the rhythms of 
Mother Nature and Mother Earth. 

Isthis good or bad, right or wrong 
—whoisto say? 

We acknowledge the break- 
down of the traditional jajmani sys- 
tem. Thenew customers for handskills 
are increasingly those whose worldly 


wants are readily met by industrially- 


produced goods. The ennui of satiable 
desire then is sought to be overcome 
not by advertising the mundanity of an 
object, but by imbuing it with supra- 
physical symbolism. Thus, as a mod- 
ern teenage male in India, I drink 
celebrity-endorsed fizzy sugared 
water not because Iam thirsty for this 


healthful drink, but because by drink- 
ing it I hope to be identified as being 
‘swinging’ and ‘with it’. Or, as a mod- 
ern teenage female, I wear skin-tight 
jeans with brand name boots not 
because they are comfortable in our 
-sweaty climate but because by such 
clothing I hope to be recognised as 
‘cool’. 


О. pepsification in American jar- 


gonis called ‘visionary selling’ —cre- 


ating and selling dreams and visions. 
Copywriters and celebrities have been 
profitably quick to realise that the new 
affluent customer needs not an object 
but a meaning, and the cultural-(and 
colonial) meta-meaning dominant in 
India remains ‘West is best’. Even 
though handcrafting traditions are rich 
in layered meanings, who is to be the 
copywriter for artisans? And how 
many artisans can afford to advertise? 

Inthe modern Indian world, ins- 
titutionally, it is perhaps now the 
NGO which must remind Indians of 
the meaning of life. Not the family, 
which is nuclear and whose members 
are increasingly self-centred; not reli- 
gion, since the spiritual is subordi- 
nated to the temporal; not schools, 
since education still follows the indus- 


trial model, and there is little evidence’ 


of change; and certainly not govern- 
ment or business. The NGO must 
study and understand the traditional 
culture of production, it must study 
and understand the modern culture of 
consumption and its future, and then 
it must act as a catalyst between the 
two by helping traditional artisans 


„adapt their skills to modern markets. 


It must use its expertise and experi- 
ence to link the old producers and new 
consumers through interactive educa- 
tional and commercial processes. 

As modern Indians lose touch 
with the core value and beliefs of our 
‘civilisation, it is for NGOs to remind 
and educate us of these,-how they 


found expression through the hand- 
crafting process and in handmade 
objects, how they evolved over 5000 
years and can continue to evolve to 
meet new situations and exigencies, 
how they gave our existence meaning. 
And through the communication of 
this meaning, through meaningful 
communication, to sustain the idea 
of community, of human-ness and 
human inter-connectedness and to 
sensitise us to'the meaning af the 
handcrafting process — a process that 
has physical, social, cultural, ecolo- 
gical, economic, moral, emotional, 
human and spiritual dimensions. 
And through this sensitisation, to a 
preference for handmade things. In 
brief, crafts as values. 


Tis is not philosophical specula- 
tion. Itcan be illustrated in many small 
and practical ways. Consider a very 
simple and worldly example ~ home- 
cooked food. The overwhelming 
majority of adultIndians will vote for 
homecooked food as their fayourite 
food. And this is so for a very simple 
reason —the operative word is ‘home’ .~ 
There is a whole world of pleasurable 
meanings associated with home, and 
not the least is that the food was 
cooked by caring hands (contrast the 
industrial ‘untouched by hand’). A 
second example is clothes stitched or 
knitted by members of the home. 
Again, handmade. One can go on — 
toys made by hand for children’s play, 
gifts made by hand for festive occa- 
sions; in all of them, a common ele- 
mentis ‘made by hand’. 

What makes ‘made by hand’ 
special? It is made by another human 
being; itis evocative of, or is believed 
to be evocative of, human feelings that 
touch the heart; something of the 
maker always passes into that which 
is made, be it imagination, skill, or 
even the drop of blood that stains the 
fabric when the embroidery needle 
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pricks the finger. Made by hand 
reminds us.of the human connection 
between producer-and consumer 


_and, no matter how high we soar into 


the skies, it is from earth substances 
that we are created, and it is to earth 


' substances that we return. Therefore, 
it is through our connections to this 


mother earth that we must find mean- 
ing for our lives. And, making by hand 
is one such connection. 

State policies and legal enact- 
mentscan play only supportive or pal- 
liative roles. The state can at most be 


a catalyst, but half a century of free · 


Indiahas shownhow ineffectively the 
state has performed. People cannot be 


forced to buy the products or skills of . 


artisans and traditional technologists. 
Inthelongrun,this obviously doesn't 
work. People must want to buy them, 


and this want can only be créated 


through education in its widest sense. 
There are enough indicators that, in 
the markets ofthe Third Wave, ‘hand- 
made’ will represent increasingly 
valuable meanings. Itisfor mediating 
and concerned people and organiza- 
tions to recognize and start from this 
opportunity. 
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Celebrating Craft 


Through history | 


VIJAYA RAMASWAMY. 


IWASonceina dpi in Kumbakonam. 


7 біпсе I was working on handlooms, I 
. was looking for traditional designs. 
` Themantook outan absolutely ‘razzle- 


dazzle’! saree and said, ‘Madam this 


` isthe latest.’ lasked himifithadaname, 


and he told me, ‘Enter the Dragon.’ 
There was I looking for traditional 
crafts in the heart of the weaving belt 
and whatI encountered was this! 

We have a demand for crafts of 
this kind on the one hand, and on the 
other we have people who turn up their 
nose at such things and say, ‘this 15 not 
authentic.’ So what is it that Dastkar 
or a similar NGO to restore? There is 
a sense.of identity that makes things 
uniquely Indian: At the same time 
Indian craftsmen are trying to tie in, 
somewhere and somehow, with the 
market factor, both in textiles and 
crafts. With this self-reflexive story as 
anentry point, I would like to take you 
down the road of Indian craft history 
beginning from what Indian crafts 
were like 2000 years ago. 


The earliest archaeological evi- . 


dence of crafts goes back to the pre- 
Christian era. Metals like copper and 
iron have been found at certain mega- 


lithic sites in Tamil Nadu. Copper : 


rattles, rings, bangles and rods, dating 
back to the first and second century 
AD have been found at Arikkamedu* 
in Pondicherry. T.V. Mahalingam, 
leading the archaeological excava- 
tions at the lower Kaveri valley mega- 
lithic sites, had unearthed copper 


*The fieldwork on the South Indian craftsmen 
was made possible by a grant from the Indian 
Council of Historical Research. 

1. Razzle Dazzle is the name given to the 
design that has zigzag lines somewhat like 
the effect of lightning. у 

2. В.В. Lal, Report on the Arikkamedu exca- 
vations, Ancient India, no.2, p. 104. 
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objects at Tirukkampuliyur and 
Alagiri, both in Tiruchirapalli dis- 
trict? Kunnattur in Chinleput district* 
yielded copper artefacts such às uten- 


sils, bowls, bells and rings. Sanur in . 
the same district yielded iron objects 


suchas spears, daggers, knives, hooks, 
bars, wedges, arrowheads and sickles. 

It is, however, significant in the 
context of metallurgy in Tamil Nadu 
that bronze is not found at the early 
megalithic sites mentioned above, but 
is available in plenty innon-megalithic 
sites. Adichchanallur and Korkai on 
the banks of the Tamraparani river in 
Tirunelveli district are both major sites 
for bronze objects. Adichchanallur, 
datable to the second-firstcentury B.C. 


has yielded bronze bowls, pots, highly - 


ornamental cylindrical jars and a huge 
bronze vase stand decorated with four 
rams having long horns which radiate 
from the centre of the vase base? 


I. South India there are exquisite. 


bell metal objects, characterised by 
theirhigh content oftin. These crafted 
objects were notdifferent from objects 


. of aesthetic beauty. Beautiful things 


were not produced for their own 
sake. Everything had value and util- 
ity. Because manor womanisinnately 
creative and cannot mechanically pro- 
duce anything, what was produced 
carried its maker's aesthetic tastes and 
worldview. : 
"There are literary references to 
the existence of crafts through the ages. 
There is a poem from the Rigveda that 
says that day and night come upon us 


3. T.V. Mahalingam, Report on the Excava- 
tions in the Lower Kaveri Valley, Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, Madras, 1975. 


4. A. Ghosh, An Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Archaeology, Munshiram Manoharlal, New 
Delhi, Two Volumes, 1989, pp. 243-44; 
392-93. 


5. Alexander Rea, Catalogue of the Prehis- 
toric Antiquities from Adichchanallur and 
Perumbalur, Madras Government Museum, 
Madras, 1915. 


‘likea weaver moving the shuttle. In the 


Sangam period (early Christian era) 
texts, steel is used as a metaphor in 
poetry. References to the use of fur- 
naces and bellows made of goatskin 
in the melting of iron and the making 
of steel is also referred to in Sangam 
literature. The perumpanattrupadai 


describes the kollan (blacksmith) 


blowing the bellows made of fine 
animal skin. The Jain religious epic 
Perungadai! uses the burning of raw 
metal in the furnace as a poetic meta- 
phor for mental purification. The raw 
iron mixed with sand was heated 
along with coal. The sand used in the 


smelting process was of a special 
' variety.’ ; 


Cs were a part of the everyday 
vocabulary of the Indian people. 1 
would like to briefly quote from a 


poem by Andal, a 7th century mystic - 


saint, a Vaishnavite. The following 
lines are from her composition Nachi- 
yartirumozhi, meaning ‘the sacred 
words of the Nachchiyar’, i.e. Andal. 
She is referring to Krishna: 

“Му beautiful lover, it is as if he has 
put clay around me and poured mol- 
ten metal into my heart.’ 


6. Perumpanattrupadai 199-200 and 206 in 


Pathupattu ed. P.V. Somasundaranar, Saiva 


SiddhantaKazhagam, Tirunelveli, 197]. 
7. Perungadai cited in $. Velusami, ‘Tamil 


Nagarigattil Irumbin Pangu' (in Tamil) in | 


R. Nagasamy ed., Tamil Nattu Varalattru 
Karutharang, Varalattru Peravai, Chennai, 
1979, p.201. Я 


8. It is noteworthy that iron and bronze melt- 
ing techniques in South India have shown a 


remarkable degree of continuity. Hamilton ~ 


Buchanan, writing around 1800, describes iron 
and steel smelting at Chennimalai in Salem 
districtin an almost identical manner and says 
that the special sand was obtained from 
Viracholapuram in Gangeyam district. Iron 
was then sold in the form of blocks or steel 


frames. See Buchanan, Hamilton, Francis, A · 


Journey from Madras Through the Countries 
of Mysor, Canara and Malabar, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1807. Thesection on mining іп ће Salem 
district in volume one contains the above 
information. 


Here Krishna is the craftsman 
and she the crafted object, the object 
of his love. The metal casting tech- 
nique referred to here is what is called 
ghanam in Tamil, which is solid:cast- 
ing. Andal came from the heart of the 
metal craft producing areas: Nachi- 
yakovil, Tiruchirapalli, Swamimalai, 
names we are familiar with. So this 
was a metaphor that was not far re- 
moved from her life and from the lives 
of people around her. Similar meta- 
phorical usages occur in the writings 
of the eighth century philosopher 
Shankara. In his Brahmasutrabhasya 
(1,2,12) he uses the phrase: 'like 
images wrought of copper anc other 
molten metal poured from a crucible 
into the mould.’ The parable af mol- 
ten copper assuming the shape of the 
mould is used by Shankara as an illus- 
tration of the mind flowing into and 


taking the shape of objects compre- . 


hended by the senses.? 


[, India, crafts was the specialised 
work of certain caste groups or com- 
munities. Moving directly tothe period 
of the great temple building activity 
of southern India, I would like to show 
how a particular group or community 
would go up or down in social status 
depending on the economic impor- 


tance of the craft work that they were - 


doing. For instance, the earliest refer- 
ence is to the rathakaras ar to the 
kashtakaras because quite a few of 
the early buildings or temples were 
made of wood. When the technology 
changed from wood to stone, the car- 
penters ог the. takshaka (who were 
also known as the rathakaras) got 
socially pushed down and the shilpis 
moved up the social ladder. This 


‘shows that there is anexus between the 


Status a person or community occu- 
pied, the kind of workthey did, and the 
9. Shankara's Brahmasutrabhasya is cited in 


C. Sivaramamurthy, ‘South Indian Bronzes'. 
Marg, vol. 33, pp. 56-72, 1979-80,p. 57. . 
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kind of economic importance they 
enjoyed. 

In the great temple building era 
temples were not merely sacred cen- 
tres; they were also seats of power. 
When state formation took place every 
important kingdom would assert its 
grandeur through a deity who was 
larger than life, through atemple com- 
plex that virtually replicated the pal- 
ace. This was something that began 
from the seventh-eighth century 


‘onwards: the sacred. bolstered the 


secular. Hence the Brihadeshwara 
temple dedicated to Siva in Tanjavur 
isan example of the power of Rajaraja 
Chola béing reflected in an enormous 
temple structure. І ` 


W..: atemple came into being it 


was not just a temple, but also a tem- - 


ple town. It had craftsmen, weavers, 
musicians and dancing girls. Almost 
every kind of professional was settled 
in and around the temple and the 
tirumadaivilagam that Tamil histori- 
ans translate as atemple town emerged 
‘as the centre of craft activities. So be- 
gan the process of what historians call 
rurbanisation,'? because these towns 
despite their urban morphology hada 
strong rural constituent in terms of 
their resource base. There were agri- 
cultural areas all around and the crafts- 
men would be given small pieces of 
land in lieu of the services provided by 
them. In the midst of these would arise 
the temple town, with its many streets 


radiating from the temple and occu- 
pied by various craft/artisanal groups. . 


Evento this day in the interior of Tamil 
Nadu in places like Nachchiyar Koyil 
(celebrated for its brass/bronze lamps 
and bells), one can find the streets of 
Kammalas (communities or caste 
groups identified with craft work in 


10. This phrase coined by the economic his- 


torian Frank Perlin is a pithy and effective - 


description of early towns, which had astrong 
ruralcomponenttothem. ` 


Celebrating Craft 


South India) where craftsmen still live 
and practice their profession. 


B. thetemple wouldrequire 
masons (kal tachchan), carpenters 
(tachchan), and smiths (karuman/ 
kollar). Gold smiths (pon kollar) and 
jewel stichers (ratna tayyan) who 
would make jewellery for the Gods 
and makers oficons or images of Gods 
(depending on whether the medium 
was bronze, wood or stone) had a spe- 
cial place in the society and economy 


‘of the temple building era. All these 


craftsmen were associated with the 
temple. Those craftsmen who were 
not part of this temple building were 
socially pushed down like the village 
blacksmith. There are inscriptions that 
refer to categories of stones that are 
revealing in terms of craft expertise 
and specialisation. There were male 
stones, female stones and neuter 
stones each of which could be used for 
different purposes.!! There was in fact 
a category of craftsmen called ‘Shila 
parikshika’ whose task was just to 
examine these stones. 

Another interesting fact about 
these temple sites, some of whichcon- 
tinue to be regarded as sacred places 
apart from being archeological sites, 
is the presence of masons’ marks on 
many of the stones. They appear like 
scribbles, but itis very rare to find ins- 
cribed names of the craftsmen who 
built the temples. Sometimes you 
find the name of the sthapati, the chief 
architect or the master craftsman, but 
not of the craftsmen working with 
him. In history, craftspersons were 
by and large anonymous; they did not 
sign their names. If I found a single 
name in a temple it was thrilling. Out 
of 300 inscriptions I would occa- 
11. An interesting discussion regarding this 
aspect is to be found in J. Brouwer, ‘Riddles 
of Raw Materials: Aspects of the classifica- 


tions of stones and wood used by South Indian 
artisans’, Man in India, Vol. 67, No. 2, June 


. 1987, pp. 147-159. 


sionally find the name of the patrons - 


but seldom of the person who actually 
‘sculpted or crafted the object. The sys- 
tem of signing one’s work is a practice 
that is of recent origin. 

In South India, from the earliest 
period of icon casting in bronze, which 
would-be from е seventh century 
onwards, that is the Pallava period, 
solid casting was the established 
practice. This is also known as ‘cire 
perdue’ or ‘the lost wax’ technique. In 
this process the object is first made in 
wax and then a thick clay layer made 
of special clay called vandal in Tamil 
is applied around itand allowed to dry. 
The mould is then heated and the mol- 
ten metal poured into the hollow so 
that it fills every little crevice. The per- 
fection of the icon would depend on 


this. After breaking the mould the 


finishing touches are applied to the 
idol with chisel and mallet. 


H...... the tiruvasal or circular 
halo around the icon, pitha or pedes- 
tal and the vahana animal mount used 
asa vehicle by the deity, were done by 
the hollow casting technique. In this 
process the entire details of the icon is 


worked out on the wax itself. A fine · 


layer of clay that can make a clear 
impression of the wax model is built 
up. Inthe last stages ofthe heavy outer 
clay mould, a clay crucible is fixed. 


The mould would be provided with. 
holes to facilitate the flow of the mol- 


ten metal. The mould after drying is 
placed in the furnace heated to a rela- 
tively low temperature of about 300 
degrees centigrade. The molten metal 
is poured into the space left bet- 
ween the original clay model and the 
outer clay covering with its fine wax 
impressions. After cooling the mould, 
the outer clay shell was broken and 
the hollow cast metal polished and 
refined. 

Pallavabronze sculpture had its 
own distinctive characteristics of 


FN 


ovoid faces, tall headgear, and a ten- 
dency towards ornamentation as well 
as emphasis on looped waist girdles. 
One feature exclusive to Pallava sculp- 
ture was the yajnopavita (sacred 
thread) going overthe arm. The Pallava 
images were also much smaller in size 
compared to the Chola bronzes. Some 
fine bronze specimens of the time of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla (eighth 
century) are to be seen in the Vaikunta- 
perumal temple at Kanchipuram. The 
bronze Somaskanda image from 
Tiruvalangadu (now in the Madras 
Museum) represents the transitional 
phase from Pallavato Chola. 


T. Chola bronzes mark the golden 
age of bronze sculptures in South 
India and more specifically in the 
Tamil culture. The bronze efflores- 
cence happened under the patronage 
of the Chola queen Chembian Madevi 
in the eleventh century. Some of the 
most impressive bronze icons in the 
whole of India have been found at 
Tiruvalangadu (the most famous 
being the Nataraja icon), Gangai- 
konda Cholapuram, Dharasuram and 
Kumbakonam, all in Tanjavur district 


. belonging to the 10-12th centuries. 
The creation of bronze sculptures * 


under the Cholas is divided into three 


distinguishable periods — early Chola, 


mid Cholaand late Chola. Some ofthe 
chief characteristics of Chola icons 


werethe rounded faces and tight mod- - 


elling of the bodies. This fineness and 


refinement of features perceivable i in. 


the early Chola bronzes, however, gets 
blunted in the i icons of the later Chola 


- period. 


The bronzes of the Vijayanagar 
period although prolific, are some- 
what mechanical and listless in con- 
trast to the early bronzes. Some of the 
finer examples of bronze sculpture 
in this period are the portraits of 
Krishnadeva Raya and his consorts at 
Tirumalai or the image of Parvati 


D 


datable to the 16-17th century which 
is at the National Museum, New 
Delhi. 


D... the Vijayanagar and later 
the Nayaka period, the bronzes be- 


came somewhat florid. One of the - 


distinctive stylistic features was the 
numerous threads of the yajnopavita 
becoming more sinuous and orna- 
mental. The elaborate shouldertassels 
and circular decoration on the but- 
tocks known as prishta chakra also 
constitute special features of the 
Vijayanagar bronzes. 


Unfortunately, going back into 
‚ history we can only talk about crafts- 


men. The craftswomen were not vis- 
ible. They played a subordinate role. 
The woman was not the potter, but she 
was the one who kneaded the clay, 
and helped set up the kiln. In metal 
crafting, she did the polishing and 
the final details of the ornamentation. 
There is a reference in the Sangam 


period 2000 years ago toa woman pot- ` 


ter, Veni Kuyattiyar, who was also a 
poet. But then, Ше Sangam period 
wasunique interms ofthe visibility of 
women from different walks of life. 
There was some traditional 


industry where women dominated, 


like spinning. You do not find male 
spinners except in the.hills among 
tribes like the Qazis or the Gaddis 
and here men usually use spindles 
when spinning. By and large, women 
always did the spinning, whether in 
India or іп Europe. In fact, that is 


where the term spirister originates. In . 


England the woman would spin and 
spin for her livelihood till she found a 


man to marry and protect her. The 


woman who did not finda protector or 
provider was a spinster. Basket weav- 
ing and mat making are other areas 
where women dominated. But histori- 
cally if you asked where women fig- 
ured in inscriptions as craftpersons, 
Iwould say they did not figure at all. 


There were certain industries, 
which are now nonexistent, like 
armoury, where craftspersons were 
important. The making of swords was 
а work of art. The sword was not just 


‚ a weapon, its scabbard was beautiful . 


and the hilt jewelled. A lot of crafting 
went into the making of weaponry. 
Another such area was the mint. The 
salyodharas were socially important. 
They lived notinthe temple complex 
but in the complex close to the palace. 
Neither of these crafts exists today. 
The place to find a jewelled sword 
now is the museum. 


nO rarely had visible. indi- 
vidual identities and always func- 
tioned within craft communities. Not 
any one could become a craftsman: he 
had to be born into a particular way of 
life. There is a quotation from Karl 
Marx in Capital about the Dhakemus- 
lin weavers: ‘It is only the special skill 
accumulated from generation tozene- 
ration and transmitted from father to 
son, that gives to the Hindu, as it does 
to the spider, this proficiency.’ '? This 
is probably the most backhanded 
compliment that Indian craftsmen 
could receive, but it does show crafts 
to be askill passed on nom generation 
to generation. 

Marx quotes with approval the 
account of Hugh Murray and James 
Wilson (Historical and Descriptive 
Account of British India, London, 


- 1832, Vol. II, p. 449) ‘The Muslins of 


Dakka (sic) in fineness, the calicoes 
and-other piece goods of the Coro- 
mandel in brilliant and durable colo- 
urs, have never been surpassed. Yet, 
they are produced without capital, 
machinery, division of labour or any 
of those means which give such facili- 
ties to the manufacturing interest of 


12. Karl Marx, Capital, vol. I, the English 
translation of the third German edition by 
Moore and Aveling edited by F. Engels, Mos- 
cow, 1958, p. 340. 
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Europe.' Marx goes on to point out 
thatthe division of laboureventhough 
it exists, is of several generations 
of craftsmen living at one time, and 
working together at the manufacture 
of a given article, the trades being 


hereditary. 3 


C techniques constituted 


.an oral tradition based on traditional 


knowledge systems. Many of these 
traditional techniques were reflected 
inhightradition, essentially Sanskritic, 
texts on crafts. In the course of my field- 
work I did get the impression that 


master craftsmen were quoting from 


Shilpashastra although the verses they , 
chanted seemed to be received texts 
rather than something they had direct 
access to. "E E 

From the cultural viewpoint, 


. what is also important is that for 


craftspersons, theirtools were objects 
of worship. The loom for the weavers 
was sacred. On Vishwakarma day, 
which is the day of Saraswati puja dur- 
ing the navratra, no craftsperson will 
touch his tools. The tools are wor- 
shipped and divine blessings obtained 
for carrying on the craft. It is interest- 
ing that throughout India no industrial 
factory will work on Viswakarmaday . 
and car/scooter mechanics will not 
repair vehicles! ` | 

So far I have elaborated on the 
setup where in pre-industrial India 


‚ craftsmen were comparatively free. 


They moved within communities, but 
these craft communities enjoyed a 
great deal of autonomy. Traditional 
Indian craft society operated within a 


kindofguildor srenibut that was never- 


theless different from the Buropean 


' guild that was essentially an economic 


institution. The Indian craft guilds were 


13. Ibid. For a discussion on the impact of 
the caste system on craft production see my 
article, "The Masterweavers in South Indian 


- Textile production’, Journal of the Economic 


and Social History of the Orient, vol. 28, part 
3, October 1985, pp. 296 to 300. 


. Celebrating Craft 


corporate organisations grounded in 
socialandculturalneeds. _ 

These craft and mercantile guilds 
were unique organisations that played 
a pivotal role in the socio-religious 
lives of craftsmen. The craft ‘sanga’ 


were important because they were a` 


form of community support, a self- 
help institution of craft groups. If there 
was a marriage in the family of a poor 
craftsman, the rest of the community 
would come together and help himout. 
If there was a dispute in one family or 
between two artisan families, it was 
taken before thecraftcourt—the sangha 
court, which usually held its meetings 
inthe temple. These community courts 
would decide cases using their own 
standards for meting out social justice. 


_Even today there are pockets in south- 


ern India, and possibly in the north, 
where craft panchayats function. 


T. guilds would use collective bar- 
gaining as an effective weapon espe- 
cially against heavy taxation but their 
economic objective does not seem to 
have extended beyond this. I would 
like to quote from Abbe Carrie, a 17th 
century French priest who travelled 


‘through India. He was exasperated 


with the behaviour of craftspeople, 
and what he called their community 
arrogance. ‘Among the kammala 
craftsmen — goldsmiths, blacksmiths 
and carpenters, there is a firmly estab- 
lished custom that if one of them is 
offended or wronged all the others 
shut their shops and abandon all their 
work.'^ So collective bargaining was 
a powerful weapon in the hands of 
these corporate organisations. 
Another point I would like to 
touch upon is the karkhanas or craft 
workshops. Moving to the 16th cen- 
tury Mughal karkhanas, the situation 
was very different from medieval 


14. Travels in Indiaof Abbe Carreedited intwo 
volumes by Charles Fawcett, Hakluyt Series, 
London, 1948, vol. П, pp. 595-96. 


` South India. As in the Deccan Sultan- 
ates, the karkhanas were meant for 


turning out luxury products in the 


Mughal Empire too. Thése were not 


for the consumption of the ordinary 
тап. Absolutely exquisite work was 
produced in the karkhanas. There 
was meenakari, or in Hyderabad the 


bidri work. In Golkonda diamond’ 


mining was always a state monopoly, 
and diamonds were produced in state 
karkhanas. But a craftsperson needs 
his freedom; and ironically.these 
karkhanas were a high quality trap. If 
the craftsman was not seen working he 
was liable to be punished; there was a 
supervisor holding a stick over him 
andtelling him whatto do. There was 
excellence combined with low wages 
or virtually non-wages. There was no 
innovation. This was the situation in 
most of the karkhanas. Graphic 
accounts can be found in the Ain- 
i-Akbari. Along with the Akbarnama, 
there is a description of the lives of 
craftsmen, the wages paid and the 
discipline they were subjected to. The 
high quality trap of the Mughal 
karkhanas would equally be applica- 


ble to the Deccani Sultanates of Gol- .- 


kondaor Ahmednagar or Bijapur. 


P... wasan integral feature of 
the history of craft. Craftspeople were 


poorand needed someone who would < 


appreciate their crafts and give it value. 
This was usually the job of kings and 
queens. Queens were important as 
great patrons of crafts. It was their 
patronage that made the Chola age the 
golden age of bronze icon making. 
Apart from royalty, military generals 
and upper class officials encouraged 
the crafts. Sometimes people com- 
memorating the death of someone 
close would install an image in the tem- 
ple. Sometimes a war hero was com- 
memorated. Unfortunately, inscription 
after inscription gives the name of the 
patron but seldom of one who crafted 


v 


the object. With the downfall of inde- 
pendent kingdonis and the death of the 
monarchial system this kind of patron- 
age was no longer forthcoming. The 
colonial stranglehold over Indian crafts 
and industry compounded the stasis 
that already existed in the sphere of 
craft production. 


| n modern times, patronage has 
come from organisations such as the 
Crafts Council or NGOs like Dastkar. 
Powerful and culturally sensitive indi- 
viduals like Kamaladevi Chattopa- 
dhyay or Pupul Jayakar lent patronage 
to many adying craft, bringing abouta 
revival. A significant step in this direc- 
tionis Dakshinachitra, which attempts 
torecreate traditional crafts in its origi- 
‘nal milieu. Theexperiment isthe brain- 
child of Deborah Thyagarajan, Nalli 
Kuppusami Chettiar-and others ori- 
ented towards culture саге. 

Freedom of expression is a vital 
aspect of crafting. This was possible 
only so long as craftsmen continued 
to work in their own habitat and had 
control over time and the products 


of their labour. During the colonial- 


period however, governmental agents 
gained control over their production 
by the system of advances, what is 
knownas the ‘putting outsystem’. The 
greatest sufferers were those who 
-were forced to weave according to the 
requirements of foreign markets. 
This was around the 17th cen- 
tury by which timé craftspersons had 
moved into the ‘black town’ located 
in the Company Presidency, whether 
it was Fort St. George of Madras or 
Fort St. William of Calcutta. Those 
of them who worked for Company 
wages were no longer in their own 
habitat. There was a strong sense of 
physical aliénation arising from the 
movement away from the village to 
new craft towns. Further, to a large 
‚ extent the craftsman was alienated 
from his own imagination. 


. This is where the Birdwood 
exhibition comes in. The imperial 


authorities felt that the Indian crafts-. . 


men had great ideas in their heads but 
they were not quite efficient. There 
was a need to recover and sort out 


ancientdesigns, classify themanduse | 


them appropriately. This function was 


performed by the Birdwood exhibi- . 


tion held around the 1850s. In some 
ways the exhibition organised by 
George Birdwood did laudable work, 
bringing together rare designs on 
print blocks from various parts of 
India. But it ultimately hit insidiously 
at the creativity of craftspersons. ` 


|} the Company records, a phrase 
begins to occur from this time on- 
wards: ‘Please make them weave to 
the perfection of the райет.’! The 
perfection of the pattern went against 
the very ethos of the craftsman, for 
whom the craft object represented his 
worldview. If a weaver or craftsman 


digressed from this perfection of the . 


pattern, what he produced would be 
rejected. As he worked on the basis of 
an advance, this could push him to 
desperation, even to the extent tof com- 
mitting suicide. ' 

Asymmetry was: and is an 
important aspect of the craftsperson’s 
work. Symmetry on the other hand is 
in a sense artificial, as it breaks the 
natural beauty of asymmetry. Ihave an 
example of a saree produced by the 
Saurashtra weaving community from 
Uraiyur, an ancient weaving centre 
going back to the Chola period. The 
weaver of the saree had put together 
15. This phrase occurs often in the Company 
correspondence but one instance is the letter 
dated 1696 regarding the musters sent to the 
weavers through the Company’s Agent 
Mr Ongley ~ І.О, Archives, Letter Book IX, 
466. This is cited in John Irwin, ‘Indian 
Textile Trade in the Seventeenth Century: 
South India’, published in Studies in Indo- 
European Textile History, ed. John Irwin and 


P.R.-Schwartz, Calico Museum of Textile, 
Ahmedabad, India, 1966, p. 37. 


| two boites asymmetrical objects. 


One was an East India Companyship, 
and along with it, a traditional flower 


foundinthe south Indian conventional ' 


weave—aconnéction thatonly existed x 


in his mind! 


D 


| would like to conclude with the 
freedom struggle in the 19405: In 
between, for about 200 years, the 
craftspersons went through = grim 
period of anonymity and abject pov- 
erty. What was needed from India 


‘was no longer textiles, butraw.cotton. 


There was unemployment and fam- 


ine, areally black period forthecrafts . 
people. Lord Bentinck the then Vice-- 


roy, known for his humane treatment 
of Indians, stated that the bones of 


- the cotton weavers were bleaching 


the plains of India. But during the free- 
dom struggle, the charkha became an 
important syníbol of the resurgence 
of Indian identity. Gandhi mot only 
used it as a metaphor, he also used it 
as a powerful assertion—the nghttoa 
way of life. It was part of the Indian 
National Congress flag. There was a 
song of those times that my mother 
sang for me: 

charkha chala chalake 

lenge humswaraj lenge 

mulmaljo hai videshi 

us ko hum jala denge 

Itwasasongevery Indian knew, 
it was in the popular imagination, it 
was part of our identity. 

We are now at a сгаззгоа4$. 
There is a tremendous consciousness 
that Indian crafts are important. But 
how do we assert its importance? 
How much do we yield to the needs 
of consumerism, the needs of the 
market, and the demands of global 
requirements? To what extent do we 
retain what is ‘authentic’ in Indian 
culture? This is where the larger ques- 
tion of ‘culture care’ comes in. The 
debate must perforce be an open- 
endedone. : 
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Market realities 


JENNY HOUSEGO 


SO many of the best things happen by 
chance —and my experiences of India 
and its fabulous textile crafts have 
been no exception. A textile historian 
turned exporter, I had all kinds of pre- 
conceived notions. These have mostly 
been turned on their head: I can only 
hope I am, perhaps, just a little wiser 
now. ; | 
Patti-ka-kam is a traditional 


. Work where patches of cloth (patti 


means leaf) are cut into motifs, usu- 
ally floral, and stitched onto a back- 


ground of organdie. This is a fine, 
transparent, stiffened fabric. Formerly 


this wasachieved by an application of 
starch, and more recently by a mecha- 
nical process which ensures that the 
stiffness is retained after washing. This 
is much beloved by the ladies of certain 
parts of UP, particularly in the Rampur 
area, for their saris and dupattas. 
Bari-patti (or the application of 


big leaves as opposed to the smaller’ 


leaves choti-patti appreciated in 


‘Lucknow) was introduced to us by a 


friend, an art historian, who was invol- 
ved in research into the miniature 
paintings in the Royal Library at 
Rampur. She had organdie curtains 
made in the same way as a dupatta 
shown to her in a shop in the bazaar. 
Floating and transparent, with a shad- 
owy design of swirling leaves and 
stems, these were glamorous in the 
extreme. A French friend who hap- 
pened to be staying fell into raptures: 
‘This will be a huge success in France,’ 
she said. ‘Go for it.’ So off we went, 


driving several hours eastwards to 
the elegant, charming, if dilapidated 
city of Rampur. This was tobe the first 
ofmany visits. ` | 

Here, in the depths of the bazaar, 


was the source. Into a tiny space were - 


squeezed the owners, several blackly 
veiled ladies and a few smartly 
dressed customers. Bari-patti was 
what had brought us all here. Ravi, the 
owner, commissioned it from the 
veiled ladies who took it home to 
make, and brought it back for him to 
sell to the smart ladies. We were there 
to see if we could start a production 
unit. 

Some hours later adeal had been 
struck, several pieces of bari-patti cur- 
tains, tablecloths and napkins in dif- 
ferent designs ordered, and delivery 
promised within an agreed time. 

Weeks later part of the order 
arrived, With the enthusiasm of begin- 
ners, we had taken a large order for 


organdie bari-patti napkins from one 


of New York’s most elegant shops. 
There was no time to be lost; the ship- 
ment was already late; the napkins had 
to be cleaned, labelled and packed 
immediately. The whole company 
(then numbering about ten people 
including us) knuckled down to 
work, But oh dear. Each.napkin was 
different in design and, worse, in size. 
The sides were not straight, the hems 
worse, the stitches unbelievably 
uneven. We gulped; go ahead and risk 
ridicule, or cancel the order and loose 
face? Either way we lost. But as these 


~H 


products were so very unusual and 


new, perhaps, just perhaps, ourclients 
would accept them. This seemed the 
only hope. | ' 


W. sent the shipment to London 


for handing over to the agents there 


who would send-it on to the US. But 


again, oh dear no. Goods of non- 
European origin cannot be sent via 
Europe to America, but only from the 
country of origin. I myself brought 
the whole lot back again to Delhi. 
They had not improved during their 
absence, and were perhaps more 
shockingly inadequate than ever. 
However, here was achanceto redeem 
ourselves and our otherwise surely 
lost reputation. They were straight- 
ened out, re-stitched, the worst of the 
patches put on again. Out they went 
again,toadelighted receptionin New 


York. Our future, fromunlikely begin- 


nings, seemed set. ` 


Butthis wasnotto Бе. We worked , 


away improving quality, doing new 
designs and consolidating our market 
for about a year and a half. Competi- 
tion then presented itself in a major 
way, with several companies copying 


our work — in one case down to the ` 


packaging and labels. The only differ- 
ence was that our name had been sub- 
stituted by another one. Our creation 
had been taken over, the copyists 
selling at much lower prices than we 
could do ourselves. We had gone 
through the development, the costs 
ofallour mistakes, therunning up and 
downfrom Rampurimproving design 
and quality, the smooth running of 
Ravi's workshop. Above all we had 
created a‘voracious market. It was 
easy for others to move in. 


This, however, was іп many ` 


ways the great opportunity for many 
Indian companies. Organdie is cheap, 
easy to work; if not too bothered about 
quality, then it is possible to feed the 
demands of foreign buyers at a good 


price, and make a handsome profit | 


oneself. 

But I sought perfection, high 
quality, and a product that was just 
right. Ravi and his ladies were being 


propelled into an industry farfromthe - 
- small, laid back cottage craft for a 
'small, not overly quality discernirig 
local market. Yetit worked. They grew. . 
- into their roles, they performed and 


gotitright, and Ravi’s workshop went 


from strength to strength. This in itself . 


was an achievement. 
By education and experience 
Iamahistorian of textiles. Inevitably, 


living in India, I became more and 


more interested in textiles as-part of 
a deeply ancient but living tradition. 
I wanted to look at all this, to study the 
past through the present. Soon it was 
the present that became the study. 


. With my former journalist husband 
. Dayid, Iestablished acompany called 
. Shades of India, the philosophy of 
: which was to work with the best of 


traditional textile craft skills to create 
textiles forthe home, foracontempo- 
rary minded, up-market customer. 
Ibelieved thatI could carry my histo- 
пап pastintothe present. . 


| had always been fascinated by the 
so-called Fostat textiles, hand painted 
and block printed fragments exca- 
vated from the rubbish dumps of old 
Cairo. These were believed to have 
been made in western India for the 
Egyptian market. Carbon dating has 
shown some of them to be as early as 
the 12th century. As it happened, 
Mohammad Bhai Siddiqui the famous 
masterfrom Kutch in Gujarat of ajrak, 
double sided block printing in natural 
colours, was working for a month in 
the demonstration area of the Crafts 
Museum in Delhi. Ishowed him illus- 
trations of some of the Fostat pieces 
in museums about the world. He stu- 
died these with great interest and 
announced that although he had no 


such blocks now, these designs were 


very much part of his tradition, and he 
could certainly recreate them. He was 


_as good as his word. In the allotted 


time, a parcel arrived from Damadhka 
in Kutch and inside, in the original 
indigos, madders and yellows, were 
some Fostat tablecloths. I was thrilled, 
certain that our buyers would belike- 
wise. But it was not to be. This was ten 
years ago, when the West’s perception 
of India was still that it was cheap and 


cheerful. 


T. bari-patti had done little to 


change that perception, except that it 


. is was glamorous and new. Organdie 


is inexpensive, and fairly unskilled 
hands can do the appliqué work of 
leaves. But block prints were also 


expected to be cheap, even if these 


were quite different from the usual,. - 


and in natural dyes. Colours should 
be exactly the same each time, never 


‘mind the different weather conditions 


during dyeing, the difficulties. in 
removing the cloth from the indigo 
bath at exactly the same moment for 
every batch, the vagaries of the alter- 
native technology of Ismail Bhai, 
one of the sons of Mohammad Bhai, 
who used a weed killer spray to apply 
turmeric to his cloth as it lay on the 
ground in his field. Specialist shops 
approved, but forthe main themarket 
did not respond because they_judged 


the prices too high, and wedid not get _ 


theorders we had hoped for. 

Ihad had a wonderful time over 
two or three visits to Kutch, learning 
about natural dye methods and block 


printing techniques.,But commer-- | 


cially it did not work; I had not suc- 
ceeded in increasing the income of 
this wonderful family, and had thus 
wasted its time. ; 

Since- that time the Gujarat 
earthquake has struck, killing Ismail’s 
mother and daughter. Their home, 
their workshop and many blacks were 
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destroyed. The communal riots have 
raged. Yet recently Ismail wasin lowa 
inthe US where, I have heard, he was 
given an honorary doctorate, and has 
been lecturing on his work and on 


natural dyes. His father died some 


years ago, but he and his brothers have 
taken on his business and achieved the 
fame that their work richly merits. lam 


- full of admiration, and of gratitude for 
all they taught me, not only in terms of” 


craft but also for theirkindness, huma- 
nity, their warmth and impeccable 
manners. Also for their determination 


^ to rebuild their lives when all must 


have seemed so hopeless. 


1. very different stories, and there 


are of course many more. Travelling 
‘widely in different parts of the coun- 
. try, [ came across many wonderful 
^ things, which I tried to develop into 


products for an upmarket, discerning 
clientele. I moved through many dif- 
ferent areas, each one with wonder- 
fully exciting textile craft skills.ButI 
was not there to follow everything up, 
toencourage, to get orders out ontime, 
and working long distance, my efforts 
never really took off. Orders have to 


be delivered on time or else they are: 


cancelled, and then everyone is worse 
offthan they werebefore.: | 

~ © Finally, had to agree that trying 
to organise and keep production going 
in widespread parts of India, despite 
my best efforts, was really not possi- 
ble to manage. This was probably my 
own fault. My standards of quality and 
timing were doubtless unrealistically 


`. high. No matter if there was a wed- 


ding, a celebration or whatever else, 
so much part of the fabric of Indian 
life, work had to go on, the delivery 
had to be there on time, adjustments 
would have to be made so that the 
work was completed. I was constantly 
frustrated! Little by little I learned pa- 
tience; let us allow all the time needed 
to accommodate these inevitable dis- 
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ruptions, let us te realistic. But it still 
did not work; even where there seems 
to be a lot if it, time remains elastic. 
The company was loosing money in 
these delays, inconsistent quality, and 
cancelled orders. 


N.. Shades of India, like many 
other companies here, does. most of its 
work in and around Delhi. We created 
embroidery centres in villages in 
Haryana where previously there had 
existed noemployment for women; in 
one village it worked so well that we 
were approached by the pradhan in a 
neighbouring village, a formidable 
lady whose role was to protect the 
rights of women, to ask if we might set 
upacentrein her villáge also. This we 
did, and now she runs it completely. 
Otherwise cutters, tailors, stitchers, 
ari embroiderers and others, are all in 


and around the city. Everything is 


beautifully made, by hand, in a man- 
ner that is relatively easy to organise 
and control. Some handloom fabrics 


come from different parts of rural _ 


Madhya Pradesh. Production is cer- 
tainly easier, but it lacks the extraor- 
dinary diversity of techniques that 
would have been so exciting to incor- 
porate. 

| A couple of years ago, I em- 
barked on another venture together 
with a Kashmiri friend of longstand- 
ing, Asaf Ali, and his two brothers. 
This, for me, meant going right back 
into the grassroots of craft. The fam- 
ily in Kashmir has long been involved 
in handicrafts, particularly in textiles. 
We decided to poal our talents, and 
establish the Kashmir Loom Com- 
pany, with the aim of reviving and 
developing traditional weaving and 
embroidery in Kashmir, and to bring 
to these new life with а contemporary 
look. At the same time we seek to 
help restore to Kashmir its once unri- 
valled reputation as the home of the 
best shawls the world has ever known. 


This is completely. fascinating. 


Here we are concentrating on just. 


one region — though each time we 


_ think we have surely seen everything, 


another ravishing technique appears. 
The sheer artistry that craftsmen bring 
to their work and their ability to adapt 
to new ideas while remaining true to 
their ancient.traditions, whether in 
weaving orembroidery, is astounding. 
This is aremote land, cut off from the 
rest of India by high mountain ranges, 
and so it has always had an isolated 
existence. 

Kashmir has long been famed 
for its extraordinary. shawls. The 
Emperor Akbar owned several. The 
export óf these started in the second 
half of the 18th century; the Empress 
Josephine, wife of Napoleon of France, 
had a large collection, and many por- 
traits depict her draped in ashawl, with 
others cut up to form her dress. The 
fashion continued until the 1870s to 
the extent that no lady of taste would 
dream of going out without one draped 
over her shoulders. By this time 


European style insisted on ornate, . 


elaborate patterns and thicker tex- 
tures which showa marked departure 
from the earlier, Kashmiri style with 


borders of elegant Mughal type flow- ` 


ering plants. 


A variety of events conspired to 
the demise of the 19th century Kash- 
mir shaw]; high taxes imposed by its 
rulers, fierce competition from the 
dobby and then the Jacquard looms of 
Europe, of which Paisley is the most 
famous since it gave its name to that 
very traditional of Indian motifs, the 
boteh, a kind of cone with its top 
curled over; European wars, which 


made importing very difficult. But. : · 


most devastating of all, the fashion 


for shawls died. This spelt the death - 


of the beautiful, hand woven kani 
shawl that had fed a greedy market for 
overa hundred years. 


ж 
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Now, more than a century later,. 


the Kashmir Loom Company is hav- 
ing a small hand in reviving this 
extraordinary technique, and kani 
shawls are once again being woven. 
Even if the weavers are not willing to 
undertake the production of shawls as 
fineasthe best of the past, the achieve- 
mentis considerable. Such shawls are 
extremely expensive; it takes two 


weavers over a year to complete one. 


shawl, each pattern detail painstak- 
ingly worked by hand. Yet there is a 
market, both within India and outside. 
. There are wealthy customers who 
wantthe very best, the most beautiful, 
who have the means and, more, are 


ready to spend it on items of great ` 


_ beauty and rarity. · 


i $ made for the lower and 
middle markets have been enjoying a 
huge demand. But once again, the 
fickle fashion in the West for shawls 
has recently much diminished. Clever 
producers in Nepal came up with a 
fabric woven with pashmina mixed 
with silk. This could be dyed in every 
colour. They were expensive, but 


silk/pashmina shawls ruled the mar- ` 


ket; no buyer could get enough of 
them. The market soon saturated; the 
shawls were produced more and more 
cheaply, now in India as well as in 
Nepal, the content more and more 
doubtful. Then bang. The fashion was 
finished, demand stopped, and no 
buyer will now touch them. Pashmira 
has become a dirty word through 
absolutely no fault of its own but be- 
cause of greedy, foolish marketing. I 
saw a street side booth in London 
the other day selling shawls advertised 
. as ‘pure pashmina: 100% acrylic.’ 

. Pashmina is a wonderful, soft 
wool, combed by hand from the 
changra goat. They are reared in herds 
- atover 14,000 ft in the arid, high alti- 
tude plateaux of Ladakh and Tibet, as 
also in Mongolia. It is also known as 


cashmere, the old spelling ofthe name 
ofthe region. It could only be spun and 
woven in Kashmir —по other part of 
the world has the appropriate skills 
to do this — and thus, although the 
woolitself does notcome from Kash- 


mir, this alternative name has also. 


stuck. Foreign buyers now want only 
cashmere, as though it was totally dif- 


‘ferent and not tainted by the word 


pashmina. Few know that these are 
in fact the same! A gossamer fine 


-pashmina yarn can only be spun by 


hand. In other places, where there is 
only mechanical spinning, it has to be 
mixed, with silk, wool or a synthetic 
yarn that can be carbonized after 
weaving. Itis thus never the same. - 
All of us who spin and weave 


pashmina in Kashmir should do our . 


best to get together to form an organi- 
zation to protect the processing and 
the reputation of this delicious fibre. 
To make it official, register pure 
pashmina as a trademark, and only 
items that bear the appropriate stamp 
should be deemed the real thing. 


B. 15 this possible? Is it possible 
inastate devastated by years of strife? 
Where Kashmiri craftsmen, even 
master embroiderers who have been 
awarded major prizes, sell alongside 
their own wares cheaper imitations 
from Amritsar and elsewhere? The 
wheel has gone full circle. In the 19th 
century it was the Jacquard looms of 
Paisley and elsewhere in Europe that 


had such a hand in killing the Kash-- 
mir handloom industry. Today, itis the. 


Jacquard looms of Amritsar that are 
churning out machine woven copies. 
The merchants who order and sell 
them are often themselves Kashmiri, 
апа аѕѕиге their customers that these 
are the real thing, hand woven in 
Kashmir. They are destroying the 
reputation of Kashmiri hand products 
and their market. Alongside the Jac- 
quard shawls there are also cheap em- 


' broideries made goodness knows : 


where, masquerading likewise under 
thefamous name. Io 

_ Thus Kashmir needs all thehelp 
it can get to protect and maintain its 


crafts and its craftspeople. Life goes . 


on in the region in spite of terrible 
unrest, problems and depression. 
Many hands are still hard at work. 
Master craftsmen are highly res- 
pected, many of them carrying an the 


ancient Sufi tradition where their : 


craft is their meditation. Young men 


are coming into the business because ` 


even now a good livelihood can be 
made. This is all very encouraging in 
a staté where for most other reasons 


` the future seems so insecure. 


T isstill huge talentin craftskills 
all over India, What is needed is a 
transformation in marketing strategy. 


No attempt should be made to revive ` 
craft without this; NGOs and other . 


organisations can no longer dig their 
heads into the sand. The days of asso- 
ciation of craft with charity are long 


` past. People buy hand made things . 
. because they are beautiful, individual, 


and unique. There is a huge market. 
But much of it needs educating. Hand 


made does not mean cheap; it means. 
` beautiful, well made, individual, dif- - 


ferent. Itcan afford to be expensive. 


Crafts people should not be | 


frightened of charging good prices for 
their work. If they are to stay where 
they are and not move to otheractivi- 
ties, then they have to ensure a good 
standard of living, and one in. which 
their children will be happy to follow. 
Otherwise it will surely die, as it has 
done in most of the rest of the-world. 
The final word should be that of a lady 
in one of our village embroidery cen- 
tres in Haryana: ‘We are all sorelieved 
that you are a private, commercial 
company,: she informed me, ‘because 
you have to make money, and there- 
fore so will we.’ 
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Surviving ina globalizing world | 


APARNA BHAGIRATHY and NIRMAL SENGUPTA 


THE World Bank estimates that two- 
thirds of the world’s population can- 
not survive without foods provided 
through indigenous knowledge of 
plants, animals, insects, microbes and 
farming systems. The World Health 
Organization informs that up to 80% 
of the world’s population depends on 
traditional medicine for its primary 
health needs. No international orga- 
nization has braught out, as yet, the 
importance of crafts in the livelihoods 
of poor people. 

We know that in India the crafts 
sector comes second in employment 
generation, outranked only by agricul- 


ture. Led by suctrfacts, crafts are usu- _ 


ally viewed as relics of the past, still 


-existing only tocater tothe livelihoods , 


of the poorer sections. The promo- 
tional activities in this sector have 
been directed towards decorative pro- 
duction or for tourist attraction. Peo- 
ple like Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay 
put Grafts on the map and gave the 
sector its prestige. Only in one area of 
policy — employment, income gene- 
ration and poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes — are crafts taken seriously. 


While agreeing that this emphasis is 
just, we must also pay attention to the 
other potentials of crafts. 

` The commercial potential of 
crafts in modern markets is immense. 
Crafts and craft based industries are 
India's highest export earners. This is 
not surprising since the competitive 


edge in today’s globalized world 15: 


obtained primarily by capitalizing on 
specific skills ratherthan mere labour 
intensive production. Along with the 
skill content, the crafts sector also 
embodies valuable traditional know- 
ledge that is rarely appreciated. No 
doubt, macro industries and hi-tech 
mechanized productión are favoured 
over small-scale village industries 
andindigenous technologies. But with 
the development of new technologies 
and global markets, elements of tra- 
ditional knowledge are also being 


appreciated as resources of actual or- 


potential value. 
A related question that arises in 
thecontext of value addition and tech- 


nological development of crafts is . 
regarding the role and recognition of: 
rights of the craft persons. Global .' 


Wo 


efforts for protection of intellectual 
property rights over such valuable 
knowledge are also on the rise. This 
isbetterknownforindigenous genetic 
and medicinal knowledge, but on a 
lesser scale, is also present in craft. 
Like in the case of biodiversity and 
folk medicine, consolidation of com- 
mercial potential of crafts in a glo- 
balizing world has two dimensions: 
(a) creation of value through techno- 
logy improvement and (b) sharing of 
the benefits by means of intellectual 
property protection. This article dis- 
cusses these two issues, indicating 
some ofthe support measures that are 
necessary for reaping the commercial 
potential of crafts in an increasingly 
globalized world. 

Some of these may appear as 


largely export oriented measures 


which, one may feel, need not be the 
primary purpose forthe production of 
crafts. But this is no longer true, for 
globalization has brought with it more 
competition. Even if export is not the 
purpose of production, crafts still have 


to be export worthy to survive. In the ` 


WTO regime the distinction between 


domestic and export markets is be-- 


coming increasingly vague. In the 
domestic market itself, many crafts 
will have to compete with freely 
imported foreign goods, just as much 
as they have to in any foreign market. 
So, even if the primary purpose of 
craft development is poverty allevia- 
tion, the programmes have to take 
into account this globalized feature 
of markets. 


| E... area, every community has 


a different tradition, a different need 


and a different capacity. In the past, the: 


craft community was linked to acon- 
sumer Community that was close by, 
and locally accessible materials were 
used 197 cater to the local demand for 


-produéts. Globalization has changed 
. the need for localized activities. The 





value ofcrafts mustbe perceived in the 
light of néw potential uses in these 
changing contexts. But before we 
enter into a discussion about value 
creation, from a commercial perspec- 
tive we must take note of the signifi- 
cance of crafts in culture and religion. 

Many craft items have both use 
value and cultural value. Market, or 
globalization in any form, may come 
into conflict with the cultural stand- 
ards. Neglect of the intrinsic and 
inherent value to owners/artisans 
resulted in severe discontent which, 
of course, found expression only in 
those countries where rights of crafts- 
people are recognized. The nature of 
debates over the use of some Austra- 
lian aboriginal designs that were 
considered as sacred, outside the tra- 
ditional context, without gaining prior 
consent from the concerned commu- 
nity may be appraised from the-fol- 
lowing cases. 


A... early as in 1974, reproduction 
of a painting by Bulun Bulun on 
T-shirts was challenged asa copyright 
violation underthe breach ofthe Trade 
Practices Act of Australia. The court 
granted injunctions and the dispute 
was settled forthe sum of A$150,000. 
The landmark judgment extended 
thecopyrightlaw forthe protection of 
community rights of the indigenous 
Australians in artistic creations. Bulun 
Bulun admitted that he owed a fidu- 
ciary duty to the traditional owners to 


_preserve the knowledge by guarding 
against infringements of copyright in . 


the painting. If he did not, the custo- 
dians had rights to compel him to pre- 
serve the integrity of the community’s 
culture and ritual knowledge. 

In 1991, the Dolina Fashion 
Group was accused of copying-an 
aboriginal ‘painting onto fashion 
dresses. This case was settled out of 
court and the remaining stock des- 


troyed. Yumbulul alleged that no per- 


mission had been granted to repro- 
duce the totem pole, ‘Morning Star’, 
onto the $10 bank notes. Action 
against the Reserve Bank was settled 
by agreement. There are numerous 
such designs/motifs specific to com- 
munities, such as in the North East 
region of India that are not open to 
use by non-members or outsiders of 
the community. Their valuationmust 
notbe made in market prices. 


E 


Е. value of knowledge 
and skill is related to its application 
and market potential. Value may be 
enhanced either through an improve- 
ment in technology and/or by linking 
the production to the market require- 


ments through efforts to market the 


product. There is no single model app- 
licable for all crafts. The processing 
and manufacturing of craft products 
like leather goods evolved over cen- 
turies, responding to local needs, using 
locally available materials: апа стеаі- 
ing local variations. The niarkéts were 
typically small and sharibg of know- 
ledge and techniques“ limited in the 
absence of strong links with larger, 


modern markets. The traditionalcom- . 


munities preserving and practising 
the techniques were unfamiliar with 
the methods of commercialization of 
ethnic products in relation to the tastes 


and preferences of the modera mar- . 


ket. Trade was not global, designs 
were static and restricted to Ше local 


market. { 
Modern markets are just.the 


reverse. These are very dynamic and 
the demand forethnic leather products 


temporal. In complete contrast is the 


textiles sector that has been extremely 
dynamic and globally linked overcen- 
turies. In world textile trade, India was 


“once а world leader. Techniques that 


originated in India are now widely 
found in other parts ofthe world. In 


technological knowledge, the textile 
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sector has remained vibrant. Techno- 
logy upgradation and development 
need to be based on an understanding 
of the current position and. require- 
ments of the-sector. { 


К к - 


Т. leather technology upgrada- 


tion mission of the.Central Leather 


Research Institute synergised the tra- . 
' ditional wisdom of the leather artisans 
: with relevant modern science and 
technology and industry require- . 
‚ ments. The problem wasinlinkingthe 


production of leather products to the 
requirements of the modern market. 
The development and marketing of 
the Kolhapuri footwear, an ethnic 
product, is an interesting example. 
The main problem with the Kolhapuri 
footwear is the lack of standardization 


in quality. This. is due to a mismatch ` 


in the material and the variations in 
size. On analysis of the conventional 
practices, it was found that it was 


the practice of having to first wet 


the leather and consequently wait 
for it to dry that resulted in lower 
productivity. 

As a first step it was demon- 
strated that this process was actually 
not required and doing away with itby 
procuring better quality leather would 
automatically result in higher produc- 
tivity. Pertaining to the problem of size 


variations, standard size lasts- were: 
. designed with computer-aided meth- . 


ods and templates for the bottom pat- 


terns cut out from metal sheets and: 


distributed to the artisans. With sup- 


‘port from NGOs, the required market | 


links were also established. 

- A question that is frequently 
asked is, ‘Why do craftspeople with 
centuries of skilled tradition need 
outside intervention at all?’ Tradition 
must bea springboard, notacage; and 
if craft is to be utility based and eco- 


“nomically viable, it cannot be static. 


Crafts are constantly evolving, but 
they must also respond to changes in 
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markets, consumer lifestyles, fashion 
and usage. In responding to these 
changes in markets, lifestyles and 
usage, it is the role of designers and 
other agencies that serve‘as mediators - 
that assumes significance in sensi- 
tively interpréting these changes to the 
craftspeople. 

Craftspeople cannot afford to 
keep samples and have rarely seen 
what their forefathers made. The value 
of crafts may be enhanced by incor- 
porating modern techniques where 
suitable, after a careful analysis of the 
processes involved and the require- 
ments of the markets. In some a 
even modern techniques ; are' not 
required = forgotten old techniques 
may need tobe revived. But again, this 
is an area where outside intervention 
is necessary. 


bs a ban by the European 
Union on imports of products using 


‘Azo dyes, the potential forusing natu- 


raldyesinanumberofexportearning 
sectorsisimmense. One of these is ће ` 
large Indian carpet exporting sector. 
Use of natural dyes is an old technique 
but almost forgotten. An NGO; the 
Society for Employment Welfare and 
Agricultural Knowledge (SEWAK), 
engaged in a project for reviving tra- 
ditional carpet weaving.among the 
Bhotia community in the Kumaon 
region of Uttar Pradesh is trying to 
revive use of natural dyes. It finds that 


.the price of these natural carpets are 


300 per cent higher than the synthetic 


ones today. The project that started in 


1996 with two families now involves 
more than fifty families. 

In the globally linked textiles - 
sector, the technology upgradation 
programme of the government is one 
of mindless imitation of technology 


-prevalent elsewhere, without paying 
attention to the requirements of the 


processes in the sector. As a contrast, 
we will cite here some private initia- 


tives directed to use traditional Кпом- 


ledge of craftsmen. Thére is an old 
proverb among the artisans claiming 


thatthe quality ofthe fibres in the cot- . 


ton bud is far superior to those in any 
other stáge of subsequent processing. 

The group investigated and came to 
believe that there is some truth in the 
saying. The spinning millsin the five 


largest cotton producing states are _ 


able to absorb only half of what is pro- 
duced. Cotton is transported in bales 
to the mills for the production of yarn. 
Acareful study of the process revealed 
that cotton was transported in bales in 
the past only for the purpose of ease 


of transport, for it had to be shipped all 


the way to England. 

The AU-PPST group decided to 
use the folk knowledge of the cotton 
craftsmen as the prior art for techno- 
logy development.! By now the group 
has developed a machine building on 


this basic fact. The processing is ini- 


tiated at the seed level itself, thereby 
minimizing the damage and cost düe 
to baling and transportation. Further, 
since the quality of thecotton at the 
start is also higher, a much simpler 
process is sufficient. If the machine is 
deployed in the five largest cotton pro- 


ducing states and the yarn produced at 


the place where the cotton is grown, 


instead of having to export it to other . 
states, it is estimated that the returns ` 
are likely to be much higher. This _ 


example highlights the importance of 
a careful study-of the current techno- 


logy and identifying the requirements ` 


of the sector before adopting orapply- 
ing new technology. The needs of this 
sector were of localizing the techno- 
logy, in sharp contrast to the heeds of 
the leather sector. . 


W. the benefits from such tech-- 


nological developments and addi- 


tional value generated reach the craft : 


persons and artisans? Is there a mecha- 
nism to ensure that the benefits are 


d 


transferred tothem? In the seminaron 
traditional knowledge,? Deborah 
Thyagarajanexposed ourindifference 
by describing an incident. Art pros- 
pectors popularize Indian designs 
with the support of craft organiza- 


tions. In one such programme at the - 


Delhi Craft Museum, an artist from 
Madhubani demonstrated the tech- 
niques of Madhubani paintings. A 
French designer purchased the dem- 
onstration piece ata small price, which 
she subsequently used in one of her 
designs in her country. As acknow- 
ledgement of the original contribu- 
tion by the Madhubani artist, she sent 
a cheque of above Rs 100,000 back 

to the artist. On further usage of the 
design, shesent an additional amount 
ofRs250,000.. 

Thisissomething ofa precedent 
in our country, where it is usually 
assumed tliat designs are common 
domain for everyone and imitation 


is rampant. Not many may feel the. 


necessity or the obligation to pay for 


using someone else's design forcom- ~ 


mercial exploitation. In the process 
the design i is made cheap, and every 
body loses 


C... upon the long history 
of protection of intellectual property 


rights, in Australia a substantial share 


of fund goes to the custodians. The 
total value of the aboriginal ait mar- 
ket in Australia is around A$200 mil- 
lion per year. Half of the sales are 
related to the tourism market and of 
the total aboriginal art trade, А$50 
millión is estimated to reach the abo- 
riginal producers directly. 


^ 


1. As described by L. Kannan of AU-PPST at 
the Workshop on Traditional Knowledge — 
Appreciation for Policy Making, 25-26 March 
2002, IIC; New Delhi. 

2. Roundtable on Indigenous (Traditional) 
Knowledge held on 28 August 2001, at the 
Madras Institute of Development Studies, 
Chennai. - 


In the U.S:, a 1935 Act adopted 
criminal, penalties for selling goods 
with misrepresentations — i.e. when 
they misled people into believing that 
they were (American) Indian pro- 
duced. Although this law was in effect 
for many years, it provided no mean- 
ingful deterrent to those who misrep- 
resented imitation arts and crafts as 
being (American) Indian produced. In 
addition, it required ‘willful’ intent to 
prove a violation, and there was very 
little enforcement. In response to 
growing sales of products misrepre- 
sented or erroneously represented, 
in the billion dollar U.S. indigenous 
arts and crafts market, the Congress 
passed an act, essentially a truth- 
in-advertising law designed to pre- 
vent marketing products as ‘Indian 
made’ when the products are in fact, 
not made by (American) Indians as 
defined by the Act. 


: Eus introducéd and modified 


its IPR laws to take care of traditional 
knowledge- largely biodiversity and 
medicinal knowledge. Crafts have not 
been given much consideration. We 
will discuss what protective provi- 
sions exist or аге needed for crafts. In 
extending IPR protection to the crafts 
sector, several legal and operational 
issues arise. Identification ofthe craft 


sectors for protection, documenta- 


tion for creating a record of rights, 
improvement so as to conform to the 
requirements of IPR laws, comparing 
theexisting customary laws, protocol 
regarding access arid use and transfer 
of folklore are some of the issues 
under discussion.? 

Even the terminology is open to 
many explanations: Crafts are taken to 
include handlooms, handicrafts and 
other rural based cottage industries. 


3. UNCTAD-background note on Systems 
and National Experiences for Protecting 
Traditional Knowledge, Innovations and 
Practices. 


What items cah be given intellectual | 


: protection? The ‘indigenous’ or ‘local’ 


parts alone qualify forIPR protection. 
Indigenous knowledge (IK) not.only 
refers to the knowledge of indigenous 
peoples, but also to that of any other. 
defined community, The connotations 
vary across regions. Often, crafts are 
subsumed under the larger category of 


- folklore. Forthe purposes of the World 


Intellectual Property Organization - 
(WIPO) activities, expressions of 
folklore include handicrafts and ` 
other tangible cultural expressions. 
WIPO defines ‘tangible expressions’ 
to include ‘drawings, paintings, carv- 
ings, sculptures, pottery, terracotta, 
mosaic, woodwork, metal ware, jewel- 
lery, basket weaving, needlework, 
textiles, carpets, costumes, musical 
instruments, architectural forms.’ 


E. g international provisions 
include several international agree- 
ments that have been formed for the 
protection of folklore and rights of the 
holders ofexpressions offolklore. An 
Intergovernmental Committee on 
Intellectual Property and Genetic 
Resources, Traditional Knowledge 
and Folklore was established under 
WIPO to specifically consider the 
emerging issues of intellectual pro- 
perty protection pertainingtothe three 
themes. The Tunis.Model Law on . 
Copyright for Developing Countries 
(1976) is an earlier effort towards 
protection of works of folklore. The 
Model Provisions for National Laws 
on the Protection of Expressions of 
Folklore Against Illicit Exploitation 
and Other Prejudicial Actions were 
adopted in 1982 under the auspices 


of WIPO andthe UNESCO. 


Several countries have used 
the model provisions as a basis for 
national legal regimes for the protec- 


.tion of folklore. However, itis recog- 
nized that the scope and impact of : 


the model provisions is limited and 
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it has been suggested that they be 
updated. There exist other similar ini- 
tiatives to extend legal protection of 
folklore. However, these are often 
limited in scope and impact. There 
is no internationally binding legal 
agreement for the protection of crafts 
and the rights of the artisans. Where 
theexisting mechanisms can be inter- 
preted in a manner such that legal 
protection is extended to crafts, there 
is absence of an enforcement mecha- 
nism. 


W. the standardization of IPR 
regimes across countries through the 
Agreementon Trade Related Intellec- 
tual Property Rights (TRIPS), there 
has been discussion on possibilities 
for extending the existing IPR provi- 
sions forthe protection of crafts. Some 
that may be applicable are industrial 
designs, geographic appellations of 
origin, copyrights and trademarks. 
Some of the state governments are 
already involved inextending protec- 
tionto some traditional craft products. 
. The Geographical Indications Act 
was passed in 1999; however, in the 
absence of Rules for the Act, there is 
‘still uncertainty regarding the proce- 
dure through which such protection 
may be claimed and used. 
Geographical Indications is a 
commercial right that can be used to 
enhance the ethnic value of.a craft 
product or design. It does not protect 
theknowledge ortheunderlying tech- 
nology but it does prevent the use of 
the name in a way that misleads peo- 
ple about the true geographic origin 
ofthe product. The Tamil Nadu State 
Government Department for Hand- 
looms and Textiles has identified 
some traditional craft products and 
studied their characteristics and tech- 
niques of production in detail so as to 
determine if they can qualify for GI 
protection. One such product is the 
Kancheepuram saree. 
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One of the basic requirements 
forclaiming protection fortraditional 
designs under industrial designs is 
the documentation of the tradition- 
based designs in conformity with the 
requirements of industrial designs, 
along with a classification of the 
designs. It is also important that the 
industrial property offices in different 
countries recognize such documents 
as a searchable database in the pro- 
cess of examination of applications 
for industrial design titles. The Gov- 
ernment of India has undertaken 
such an exercise for medicinal plants 
inIndia— The Traditional Knowledge 
Digital Library is expected to be 
completed soon. А similar exercise 
for designs or natural dyes may also 
be considered. These are already well 
documented independently across 
institutes and organizations in the 
country. 


qa alsoexist alternatives outside 
the conventional IPR laws for the pro- 
tection of collective rights for works 
of art are often the product of collec- 
tive efforts. Conventional IPR mecha- 
nisms have mostly been used for 
protection of individual or private 
rights. Collective rights organizations 
such as artist unions or performing 
rights societies provide forthe recog- 
nition of the contribution of collective 
efforts. Neighbouring rights is a spe- 
cific legal provision that recognizes 
the efforts of the several different con- 
tributors to a work of art or perform- 
ance and guarantees certain rights to 
them. In France, these rights were 
introduced in 1985 to recognize the 
moral and remunerative rights of per- 
forming artists and the rights of record 
producers to authorize or forbid repro- 
duction of the records, | 

The need for intellectual prop- 
erty protection of crafts arises in the 
context of (a) prevention of misappro- 
priation or unauthorized use of tradi- 


tional crafts and designs, (b) ensuring 
sharing of benefits on commercializa- 
tion of the crafts and (c) for recogni- 
tion of collective rights of the holders 
of expressions of folklore or crafts per- 
sons. As yet, no thought has gone into 
the two later issues: benefit distribu- 
tion and customary rights. In a coun- 
try where we are just becoming aware 
of acknowledging intellectual know- 
ledge and rights over designs, little 
advance is expected on these matters. 
Here, however, we may cite the Aus- 
tralian experience as an example. The 
Australian courts have approached 
such claims with sensitivity to custo- 
mary laws, traditions and practices 
of the indigenous communities in 
Australia. The court acknowledged 
cultural sensitivity and awarded 
exemplary damages for culturally 
based harm. Toenable aboriginal clans 
to take account of collective owner- 
ship of the designs, damages awarded 
were lump sum. Additional damages 
were awarded for humiliation or 
insulting behaviour to a particular 
cultural group. 


I. approaching the questions of cre- 
ating additional value in crafts through 
technology improvement and sharing 
of benefits through IPR protection, 
there is utmost need for sensitivity to 
the position and requirements of each 
of the-crafts sectors and the rights of 
craft persons. Fortechnology interven- 
tion and laws for benefit sharing to-be 
truly beneficial to the artisans and crafts 
persons, these have to be introduced by 
thinking for them and understanding 
their traditional and cultural contexts. 
Recognition of their contribution and 


their rights and a mechanism for actual 


distribution of benefits will go a long 
way in not only reaping the commer- 
cial potential of crafts but also in help- 
ing the craft persons to-sustain their 


occupations and enjoy, a position of : 


prestige in today's globalized markets. 


^ 


in 


i 


— 


_ Securing their future 


L.C. JAIN 


GLOBALISATION is today being 
hawked as anew idea. But in fact, over 
70 years ago, the idea was advanced 
by Mahatma Gandhias the ‘Economic 
Constitution of the World’: 

‘According to me the economic con- 
stitution of India, and for that matter 
of the world, should be such that no 
one under it should suffer from want 
of food and clothing. In other words, 


. everybody should be able to get suffi- 


cient work to enable him to make two 
ends meet. And this ideal can be uni- 
versally realized only if the means of 
production of the elementary necessi- 
ties of life remain in the control of the 
masses. ` 

"These should be freely available to all 
as God's air and water are or ought to 
be; they should not be made a vehicle 
for the exploitation of others. Their 
monopolization by any country, nation 
or group of persons would be unjust. 
The neglect of this simple principle is 
the cause of the destitution that we wit- 
ness today not only in this unhappy 
land but elsewhere as well.’ i 


Theissue therefore is not 'globa- 
lisation’ per se, but the character of 
globalisation, namely for whom the 
bell of globalisation tolis? As one can 
see there is a fundamental difference 
in Gandhiji's concept of the world 
economy and globalisation with that 


ofthe present day. The basic premise . 


of Gandhi’s economic constitution for 
the world was that its primary task was 
toensure that no human being suffered 
from hunger and that the production 
system was so structured that the poor 
were enabled and empowered (own- 
ership of means of production) to 
produce food locally for their own 
consumption as far as possible. This 
was to minimize their dependence 
on bringing in (imports) food into the 
local area. Local production of food 
was also to ensure employment to the 
largest number of people thus putting 
purchasing power in the hands of a 
larger number. 

Gandhiji also saw the system of 
local production for food as the most 
effective insurance against hunger the 
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world over. Next to food, he saw the 
production of cloth by the poor, locally, 
as a safeguard against their having to 
gonaked. 

In contrast, extant globalisation 
is based on a diametrically opposite 
view that all production, including 
food, cloth and other basic essential 
consumption items for human sur- 
vival, should be produced only at such 
places in the world and in such produc- 
tion systems that offer ‘comparative 
advantage’ (ostensibly to reduce cost 
of production); and then such produc- 
tion, including food, be traded glo- 
bally and transported across the world 


-and taken to local шы by a net- 


work of traders. 

This concept of аавд is 
regarded as in the best interests of 
whatiscalled ‘globaleconomy’ which 
isnotconcerned explicitly and directly 
with an elementary fact of life that the 
‘need for food’ arises thrice a day for 


, every single stomach. It is a biologi- 


cal tyranny. Time is thus of the essence 
in ensuring immediate availability 
of food and its access. No other pro- 
duct faces such stringent condition of 
demand. 


S... even in economic terms 
inherent limitations of the theory of 
‘comparative advantage’ go unrecog- 
nized. It is confined to production/ 
manufacturing. Production cost is 


only one constituent in the composi-. 


tion of the eventual price which the 
consumer has to pay. There are the dis- 
tribution costs apart from enormous 
time lag when there is a vast distance 
between production and consumption 
points. There are the costs of storage, 
transportation and distribution up to 
the last stomach. These distribution 
costs often offset the supposed com- 
parative advantage in terms of cost at 
the production point. 

Besides, in this system of distant 
centres of production, purchasing 
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power remains concentrated and the 
poorare deprived of substantial share 
intheensuing purchasing power. This 
gives rise to the obscene phenomenon 
of millions of tonnes of rotting grains 
side by side with starvation deaths. 
India has 60 million tonnes of food 
stocks while 50 million persons are 
acknowledged to be facing starvation 
— some even succumbing to it, and 
about 50 out of 100 children up to the 
age 0-5 suffering from malnutrition. 


F. Gandhi, handicrafts was neither 
a ‘category’ notacuriosity. They were 
an integral part of his economic think- 
ing. His economic constitution of the 
world rested on food being produced 
locally by the bulk of the population 
dependent on land and agriculture. By 
its nature, agriculture is a seasonal 
activity. What does this vast human- 
ity do locally for gainful employment 
during the slack season without hav- 
ing to give up means of local food pro- 
duction? Itis here that the critical place 
of crafts enters the life of the rural 
population. Gandhi recognized why 
rural communities gave primacy to 
local production of cloth — khadi or 
handloom — the first based on hand 
spun yarn, the other on mill yarn. In 
his thinking, khadi based on local 
spinning received higher preference 
for it also yielded greater local emp- 
loyment and purchasing power. In his 
scheme of things, after the weaving of 
cloth, crafts followed, meeting other 
essential local needs — be it making of 
mats, baskets, earthenware, footwear 
orutensils. And all these were integral 
to freedom itself. 


‘Khadi is a controversial subject. 


Many people think that in advocating 
khadi, lam sailing against aheadwind 
and am sure to sink the ship of swaraj 
and that lam taking the country to the 
dark ages. I do not propose to argue 
the case for khadi... it connotes the 
beginning of economic freedom and 


equality ofallinthecountry.Itmeans . 
a wholesale swadeshi mentality, a 
determination to find all the necessar- 
ies of life in India and that too through 
the labour and intellect of the villagers. 
That means a reversal of the existing 
processes. This is to say that, instead 
of halfa dozen cities of India and Great 
Britain living on the exploitation 
and the ruin of the 7,00,000 villages: 
of India, the latter will be largely self- 
contained, and will voluntarily serve 
the cities of Indiaand even the outside 
world in so far as it benefits both the 
parties. This needs a revolutionary 
change in the mentality and tastes of 
many. . 

‘Khadi to me is the symbol of unity. of 
Indian humanity, of its economic free- 
dom and equality and, therefore, ulti-, 
mately, in the poetic expression of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, “the livery of India’s 
freedom”. 

‘Moreover, khadi mentality means 
decentralization of the production and 
distribution of the necessaries of life. 
Therefore, the formula so farevolved 
is, every Village to produce all its nec- 
essaries and a certain percentage in 
addition for the requirements of the 
cities. 

‘Heavy industries needs will be cen- 
tralized and nationalised. But they 
will occupy the least part of the vast 
national activity which will mainly be 
in the villages.’ - 


H. proposition was derived from 
his dream for free India: ‘I have not 
pictured a poverty-stricken India con- 
taining ignorant millions. Establish . 
village swaraj — make each village 
self-governing and self-contained as 
regards the essential needs of its inha- 
bitants.' Fifty years after independ- 
ence, there is not a single village out 
of 350,000 villages which is self- 
governing. Is it surprising we still have 
300 million people who are poverty- 
stricken and as many whoareignorant 


- deprived of literacy; and there are 
starvation deaths in villages along- 
side with bufferstocks of 60 million 


` tonnes. Gandhiji had advocated food 


self-sufficiency at the village level as 
the primary task of village pancha- 
yats and had endorsed Vaikunthbhai 
Mehta’s suggestion of a village level 
foodgrain bank to ensure that no sin- 
gle person goes hungry even fora day. 


Sa came. Gandhiji died less 


° than six months after independence. 


Nehru became the steward of the In- 
dian ship. He did not go for Gandhiji's 
political structure of people-led vil- 


' lage republics to mind India's politi- 
cal, economic arid social health on a’ 
_ day to day basis. Мог did he opt for the 


Gandhian vision of food and cloth led 
industrialisation which was oriented 
to subserve the villages. 

As India’s first prime minister, 
Nehru contended that ‘the test of real 
strength is how much steel you pro- 
duce, how much power you produce 
and use.’ This contention was given 
lasting expression in the model of de- 
velopment formulated by P.C. Maha- 
lanobis at Nehru's behest, its primary 
thrust being concentration of resou- 


rces in sectors such as steel, power and, 
the like to build industrial muscleand _ 
modern machines. This model was 


seen by its architects to be in perfect 
consonance with the chief aim of plan- 
ning in India Чо solve the problem of 
unemployment as quickly as possi- 
ble.' Indeed, Mahalanobis designed 
several cogent steps to achieve that 


. consonance. Mahanalobis was to 


Nehru what Kumarapppa was to 
Gandhiji. | 

It is not sufficiently recognised 
that while fashioning the foundations 
of the industrialisation model Maha- 


lanobis raised the insightful question _ 


of the character of industrialisation 
which would be appropriate for India 
at its stage of development, and for its 


‘immediate problems and long term 


agenda. He was aware that modern 


industrialisation and urbanisation are - 
twins. But he argued that the pattern 


and pace of industrialisation in India 


-must be so regulated as to prevent pre- 


mature urbanisation. 

_He regarded unemployment as 
India’s foremost problem and realised 
that pressures of mass unemployment, 
which was concentrated in rural areas, 
would exert enormous influence on 
the pace and pattern of urbanisation: 
Therefore, the first plank in his strat- 
egy of industrialisation was to reach 
work to the unemployed as close to 
where they lived, by creating the wid- 
est possible dispersal of ‘work sta- 
tions’ right into the heart of rural India. 
Such an extensive network of work 
stations was to apply some breaks on 
intolerable influx of the unemployed 
to the existing relatively few urban 
industrial centres in the country at 
the time. 

His operation plan included that 
scarce capital resources be concen- 


trated to create a critical base for mas- . 
sive industrialisation, and labour. 


resources be deployed for production 
of wage goods using minimal capital, 
for an attack on unemployment as 
quickly as possible. . 


BD " 

B... he strategised that exist- 
ing industrial vocations (jobs/incomes) 
of the rural/urban populations must be 
protected and promoted as far as pos- 
sible, and where necessary any exist- 
ing competing machine mode of 
manufacture kept idle - but not human 
beings who must have work. Accord- 
ingly, any additional expansion of 
capacity for manufacture of consumer 
goods, he held, must as arule be in the 
labour intensive segment of an indus- 
try/productand notin capital intensive 
techniques. 

This strategy led tothe seiting up 
of the well known Karve Committee 


and the common production pro- 
gramme industry by industry. While 
Mahalanobis was no'Mahatma, it is - 
noteworthy.that the character he 
wanted to lend to industrialisation 
came closely to answer some of the 
adverse consequences of unbridled 
industrialisation which were of con- | 
cerntothe Mahatma. 


D... the fact that it was fully 
backed by Nehru, Mahalánobis' well 


thought out strategy came to naught. ] 
_Nehru’s own chosen team of ministers 


and officials made up the demolition 
squad. The common production рго-_ 
gramme was not adhered to by the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 


. It was breached by allowing huge 


capital investment in disallowed 
areas, e.g. in textile mills to produce 
cloth, which was assigned to be pro- 
duced by the labour intensive hand- 
loomsunderthe Mahalanobis strategy. 
For 17 uninterrupted years, 
Nehru remained at the helm as prime ` 
minister and chairman ofthe Planning 
Commission. But he could not protect : 


the well-conceived Mahalanobis 


strategy from harm. As a conse- 
quence, unemployment and urbanisa- 


tion galloped. The unemployed 


flocked to urban centres in search of 
work, in numbers beyond our indus- 
trial and urban capacity to digest, 
heaping misery on the most vulner- 
able sections of our societies. 
Though Mahalanobis exited 


‚ Yojana Bhavan and Nehru left us in 


1964, unbridled industrialisation has 
continued as the ruling strategy, albeit 
with diminishing regard to mounting ` 
unemploymentand premature urbani- 
sation. Take numbers alone. In 40 
years, between 1961 and 2001 (Third 
to Ninth Plan), there has been plan · 
investment of about Rs 9000000 
millionon the infrastructure for indus- 
trialisation (energy, transport, com- 
munications, industry/minerals) and 
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not a fraction for labour and skill- 
based industries employing millions. 


T. place and priority Mahalanobis 
gave to solving the employment prob- 
lem ‘quickly’ by activating the labour 

_ intensive decentralised village indus- 

tries was not only consistent with his 
economic model but also reflected 
his sensitivity to Vinoba Bhave’s 
criticism of the First Plan at Yojana 
Bhavan where Vinoba arrived from 
his ashram covering 1200km on foot: 
‘In the Constitution you have prom- 
ised work and food to all citizens. But 
now you have totally forgotten this as- 
surance. If you, on whose shoulders 
lies the responsibility of providing 
work to all, find it impossible to do so, 
you mustresign. 
“You ask village industries to support 
themselves. You first cut off my feet 
and want meto stand... Village indus- 
tries did not die themselves, they have 
deliberately been killed. 

‘Although both the Planning Com- 

mission and I are primarily concerned 
with the good of the Indian people, 
there is a difference in our basic app- 
roach. Гат concerned mainly with 
two matters. First, we should stick to 
our pledge of stopping import of food 
grains. The Commission visualises 
the continuance of imports for an 
indefinite period. I join issue on this 
point. We must fix a definite date for 
achieving self-sufficiency and abide 
by it. Otherwise, the will power ofthe 
nation shall die. 
‘Secondly, an essential postulate of 
planning should be to provide work 
for all. The Planning Commission 
accepts this objective, but refuses to 
shoulder the responsibility of imple- 
menting it. If we do not accept this 
responsibility, our planning would 
not be national but only partial. If 
they agree to provide work forall, our 
villages will have to be made self 
sufficient.’ 
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Nehru’s subsequent observa- 
tions, however, raise a difficult ques- 
tion: Did Nehru subscribe fully to the 
Mahalanobis model, and were his 
reservations any the less responsible 
for the collapse of that model? 


l, the standing committee of the 
NDC, great stress was laid on the 
heavy machine making industry 
which was seen as the basis of indus- 
trial growth. "There is one approach 
which has sometimes been put for- 
ward that you should first build up 
your consumer goods industry, gradu- 
ally save money and build up some- 
thing else, thereby generating more 


employment. That, believe, fromthe ` 


point of view of planning, is a com- 
pletely discarded theory. 

*Of course, it does some good 
here and there; I would not enter into 
the details but this approach is not a 
planned approach at all. If you want 
India to industrialise and to go ahead 
with odd little factories producing 
hair and the ПКе it is totally immate- 
rial what things, whether they are 
small or big consumer articles. You 
must go to the root and base and build 
up the structure of industrial growth. 
Therefore, it is the heavy industries 
that count: nothing else counts, except 
as a balancing factor, which is, of 
course, important. We want planning 
for heavy machine making industries 
and heavy industries, we want indus- 
tries that will make heavy machines 
and we should set about them as 
rapidly as possible because it takes 
time.’ 

Speaking at the All India Con- 
gress Committee, Chandigarh, 28 
September 1959, Nehru argued that 
the primary thing about an integrated 
plan was production and not employ- 


ment. Employment was important, 


but it was utterly unimportant in the 
context of production. It followed pro- 
duction and not preceded production. 


And production would only go up by ` 


better techniques which meant mod- 
ern methods. Nehru's formulation — 
thatthe primary thing was production 
and notemployment—was destructive 
of the integral place of handlooms, 
village industry, crafts and the like. It 
also marked the end of the economic 
constitution of India as envisaged by 
Gandhiji. 

This is the ground for us to sug- 
gest that we were bitten by the men- 
tality of globalisation long before the 
recent ctusade for globalisation and its 
passionate, albeit unthinking, advo- 
cacy in New Delhi since the unleash- 
ing of the new economic reforms early 
in the '90s. 


C to Gandhiji were not a de- 
corative add on, they were a daily 
necessity. They arose and rested on 
fulfilling basic needs. This was indeed 
the rationale which lent strength and 
helped handicrafts survive various 


vicissitudes of the colonial period, 


summed up by D.R. Gadgilas the 'de- 
industrialisation’ of India. But as 
shown above, soon after independ- 


ence and long before ‘globalisation’ ' - 


lashed at our shores, we had already 
torn apart handlooms, village indus- 
tries and handicrafts from the very 
economic rationale of their existence 
to the toiling rural masses. ~ 

From the Third Five Year Plan 
onwards, this process of tearing 
apart of what were integrally inter- 
dependent, was set in motion. Soon it 
assumed menacing proportions as a 
systematic undoing of the initial for- 


: mulation of the Mahatma and later 
Mahalanobis. Mahalanobis had in fact. 


laid down that if and where necessary 
machines already installed could be 
kept idle, but not human beings. Not- 
withstanding such clarity and com- 
mitment, government allowed large 
machinery imports, as forexample, in 
the textile sector, leading to what this 


author described as 'handlooms face 
liquidation’ in an article inthe early 
'80s. 


Г. long journey is to remind our- 


| selves that while considerable and ' 
commendable efforts have been made 


in the past five decades to promote 
‘development’ of handlooms and 
handicrafts and these efforts have 
achieved notable progress, we mustbe 


' cognizant of the reality that (a) we 


may have won some battles, but have 
lost the war, (b) handlooms and the 
crafts have notoccupied the vast, uni- 
versal and crucial role in the Indian 
economy that was envisaged forthem 
atthe time of freedom and reinforced 
by Mahalanobis, in terms of ensuring 
widespread employment and purchas- 
ing power thus diminishing rural pov- 
erty and disparities and, (c) even 
such place as they occupy today is by 
no means secure; their security and 
survival in the future cannot be taken 
for granted as stronger winds of 
globalisation blow and are in fact 
being invited by our authorities to 
blow in this land. In time to come the 


- " crafts will be shaken loose even fur- 


ther from their roots which lie in 
‘localization’, i.e. in decentralized 
production for local consumption 
and deriving their main strength from 
the domestic consumers. 

But we need not wait for disas- 
ter to strike. We can start on some for- 
tifications when we still have time on 
our side. To initiate a discussion on 
what such steps could possibly be, 
here are some suggestions: 

1. A movement to establish craft mu- 


.seums at every panchayatand manici- 


pal level by working closely with 
panchayat leaderships to reinforce 
local pride in local skills. These will 


be living museums. Each museum 


should build a directory of outstand- 
ing crafts persons of the area; Muse- 
ums to organize two exhibitions per 


year of local craft producers prefer- 
ably to coincide with gram sabha 
meetings or Independence Day or 
Republic Day; To give awards to 
localcrafts persons annually on Inde- 
pendence Day/Republic Day. 

2. Panchayats/municipalities to be 
approached/assisted to strengthen 


local haats to promote interest and 


preference in the local population in 
local products. 
3. To formcraftsperson's associations 


at ‘area level and ‘by crafts’ to protect ` 


their place and interest. 


`4: Upgradation of skills and quality 


of products, e.g. type of work Dastkar 
and other such organizations are 
doing, but this has to be multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

5. Haats like Dilli Haat to be organized 
in all major towns with population of 
one million and above. 

6. Annual crafts fair in India for ex- 
ports of products of the kind we want 
to promote. 

7. Stalls at all major railway stations 
and airports. | 

8. Education and housing for all 
craftspersons, and introduction of 
crafteducation in schoolcurriculum. 

9. For fostering daily visible aesthet- 
ics, to promote development of crafts 
linked with school/college education 
—dress, school bags, otherequipment; 


'and coordinated development with 


architects for use of crafts in public 
and private buildings and passenger 
buses: i 

All these may still be no more 
than a drop in the ocean, but without 
themeventhe drop will dry. 

Toconclude with an African par- 
able — a favourite of Julius Nyerere: 


` Arabbit was racing briskly. The peo- 


ple asked him, where was he heading 
to. The rabbit said, ‘to fight the ele- 
phant.' His reply was met with deri- 
sive laughter. ‘You are going to fight 
an elephant!’ The rabbit said, “Yes, I 
know, I can’t fight the elephant, but I 
must give a fight.’ 
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New paths 
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JAYA JAITLY 


THE deeply entrenched caste sys- 
temhas beenthe one major factor res- 
ponsible for the traditional skills of 
handicrafts and hand weaving. The his- 
tory and the development or decline 
of variouscraftsis likearich palimpsest 
in which the folk, the formal, the 
courtly and the tribal each have their 
ownunique paths. Yet, these may have 
met, woven together, separated, trans- 
formed and flourished depending on 
the multitude of inputs that exist in a 
multi-layered society. 

If welookatthecraft scene in the 
rest of the world today, we see that in 


_ the former Soviet Union the pattern of 


state socialism practically decimated 
the common artisan. In the present 
milieu of Russia it is almost impossi- 
ble to find the cobbler, the carpenter, 
the weaver, the potter of yore. In Japan 
there is still a strong conservative and 
cultural streak running through the 
veins of its people. Thus their best 
craftsmen are termed national treas- 
ures, and sections of their traditional 
crafts have protection for the sake of 
preservation. However, some, like 
the bamboo crafts sold in Japanese 
shops, are now more likely to have 


` been made in factories in China. 


The craft manufacture of China 
is now carried out under fairly well 


organized workshed conditions run 


by private entrepreneurs. Mechanized 


processes often replace tedious repli-- 


cation of handwork and the various 
components are put together by work- 
ers who are not traditional craftspeo- 
ple as we define them in India. China 
has provided considerable mecha- 


nized inputs into its ceramics, bamboo, 


carpets and embroidered silk items 
but they sell as crafts and do provide 
employment toa large number of peo- 
ple who work in shifts in factories. 
South Korea manufactures 
‘Asian’ crafts thatcan be found in any 
Chinatown bazaar. Thailand has tuned 
its crafts toa high degree of excellence 
mainly for tourists. These are made in 


rural areas but are not necessarily a ` 


part of the everyday lives of the rural 


people who have taken to synthetics. 
_and other expressions of modernity 


fortheirown use. Many products like 
Silk, basketry, silverware, lacquer and 


papier machie work are therefore 


showcased ana packaged to demon- 
strate the cultural output of Thailand 


to outsiders. The textiles are still hold- Я 


ing out as garments worn by various 
communities in rural areas but these 
are converted into contemporary 
products like home furnishings and 


modern fashion wear forcity markets. . 


The Philippines has baskets, brooms 
and fans for the common folk, while 
the lacquer work of Burma has lost its 
eleganceunder military rule. 


E 


£8 


South American countries have 
retained their crafts wherever peasant 
societies are still a large part of the 
population. Roadside marketplaces 
reflect the vibrancy of the textiles and 
pottery produces by artisans in these 
areas. In countries in Africa, there are 
vastdifferences inthe availability and 
development of crafts. For instance, 
Zimbabwe has roadside markets as 
well as a developed range of quality 
products for the tourist community. 
South Africa is still searching for ways 
and means to give an impetus to its 
craft sector for the sake of employ- 
merit. Many other African countries 
are suffering in the throes of drought, 
conflictand modernization and do not 
have the required stability to develop 
what is still largely viewed as a soft 
sector. 


|. Europe and other western coun- 
tries crafts flourished whenthey were 
still peasant dominated societies. But 
with industrialization the impetus for 
development came from the mills of 
Lancaster rather than from the looms 
of Bengal and from conglomerates 


rather than communities. Standardi- . 


zation and mechanization not only 


dictated the pattern of supply and 


demand but also swamped the mar- 
kets of those societies that neither 


could, nor would, nor even should © 
adopt the very same pattern of growth." 


Highly industrialized countries 
like Japan, Sweden, the USA and Aus- 
tralia have replaced their traditional 


„ cfaftsperson with the practitioners of 
- studio crafts, which are highly indi- 


vidualistic and generally avant garde 
and decorative in nature. Those who 
were blacksmiths or potters orcarpen- 
ters are now elevated to the designer 
category, creating undeniably attrac- 
tive work called one-off pieces, gene- 
rally very expensive and almost 
always through exhibition-like dis- 
plays. A few small oases of common 


-people’s crafts in some of these coun- 


tries are worth mentioning because 
they demonstrate the artistic spirit of 
those inclined towards crafts as part of 
acommunity activity. 

Crafts marketplaces in some of 
these countries are lively spots: earthy, 
friendly and colourful. In Melbourne, 


Australia there is a lively and large’ 


crafts market called the Cat's Tango 
Market, which 1s allowed to spread 
itself in the piazzacourtesy a clutch of 
high-rise corporate offices that do not 
mind promoting crafts on Sundays. 
Craftspeople from suburban and rural 
areas come with their children and 
packed lunches, musicians entertain, 
clowns and magicians perform and a 
good time is had by all. Ceramics, 
paintings, glasswork, dried flowers, 
costume jewellery and hundreds of 


knick-knacks of various types are - 


fashioned and sold to delighted citi- 
zens of Melbourne and a smattering 
of tourists. Most of the participants 
are there for the sheer joy of creati- 
vity and salesmanship and the fun of 
engaging in such a lively venture. 


C markets in Boston and Lon- 
don's Covent Garden offer stalls to 
many local craftspeople, providing a 
welcome break from standardized 
products and brand names that are 
larger than life. Custom-made but- 
tons, glass ware, hand-knitted gàr- 
ments, pottery and leather picture 
frames have the special individual 


- look that make crafts special in a 


homogenized world. All these craft 
spaces are, of course, not part of any 
central economic planning or econo- 
mic need. They are merely well orga- 
nized, fun places where the artistic 
urges can be fulfilled in an otherwise 
highly mechanized society. Even in 
areas where local arts are indigenous, 
ethnic products as is the aboriginal 
artof Australia, are not found so much 
in the inexpensive marketplaces 


where goods for everyday living are 
picked up, but elegantly showcased 
by ‘white people’ in art galleries and 
boutiques. 

Indian craftsmanship has beena 
way of life for centuries. In each era 
most crafts have survived by going 
under the radar and carrying on for 
the local population, unnoticed, or by 
suitably adapting to the times. The 
craft trade was globalized long back 
through the Spice Route, the Silk 
Route, and during such periods as 
when France fell under the spell of the 


Kashmiri shawl. Region-specific . 
crafts such as woven and printed tex- 
tiles, embroideries, damascene work | 


and jewellery have gone to all parts of 
the world through enterprising traders 
and courtly interventions. 


F. far too long we have held semi- 
nars on the credit, marketing and 
raw material needs of craftspeople, 
mouthed the same words and looked 
for all the solutions from within the 
ubiquitous mai-baap, the govern- 


. ment. Inademocratic socialist pattern 
- of policy-making in independent 


India's formative years, this was per- 
fectly understandable. But it took a 
while for people to realize that govern- 
ment support within what was actually 
a capitalist environment meant that 
any commercial activity run by gov- 
ernment institutions was largely inef- 
ficient. - 

Indian craftspeople depended 
entirely on government during this 
phase and despite red tape -and 
straightjacket policies they received 
some ofthe oxygen required to resus- 
citate themand find openings through 
central and state emporia to demon- 
strate theircontinued existence. How- 
ever, the basic needs of many remained 
unfulfilled and they still depended on 
a variety of intermediaries. 

The ‘Gurjari’ experience of the 
eighties was an important one. Аз a 
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person closely involved I can say 
through hands-on knowledge thatthe 
determined effort of this organization 
owned by the Government of Gujarat 
to fulfil its social purpose distin- 
guished it from the others. Instead of 
justbuying whatever was made in the 
bazaar, or was being sold under dis- 
tress conditions from drought stricken 
rural areas, the Gujarat State Handi- 
crafts and. Handlooms Development 
Corporation made ita pointto address 
the potential and problems of each 
craftsperson and community indi- 


, vidually. 


|. was ап unwritten rule that no per- 
son would be turned back because his 
or her wares were not good enough or 
were not selling. It was the duty ofthe 
sales persons, designers, shop manag- 
ers and myself as the design and mar- 
keting consultant to see that each 
product was improved and made sale- 
able. Asystematic method of ordering 
2004$, clearance of accumulated 
Stock, exciting sales promotion ideas, 


customer feedback, sales incentives . 


for the staff, were all brought into the 
management of handicraftsales. This 
was before the days of management 
jargon and marketing gurus. 

Forthe first time, a methodology 
for selling crafts commercially with 
high turnovers, exports and profits was 
inculcated into a government orga- 
nization transforming it from a stag- 
nantand dust-ridden place intoa leader 
of fashion and lifestyles much before 
the glossy pages took over these 
phrases. Іп those days Gurjari became 
the buzzword for.college fashion and 
people began to ‘think ethnic’ inhome 
décor thanks to the variety of furnish- 
ing fabrics, furniture and decorative 
items that were developed. Since so 
many customers came into the shop 
asking, ‘what’s new at Gurjari?’ we 
began a series of exhibitions every 
time new products or designs were 
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introduced. Many new branches 
opened, sales figures went up appre- 
ciatively and many other lifeless 


. emporia realized they had an act to 


follow. 

Unfortunately, most of these 
normally lethargic organizations were 
manned with people who looked at 
craft-related jobs as a punishment 
posting. Most thought it was much 
easier to allocate sections of the shop 
to different private parties who would 
be responsible for sales and required 
to hand over thirty per cent of the 
sales to the statehost. This could never 
ensure that the artisan was getting the 
right wage. Many managers thought 
that if Gujarati tie-dyed fabrics or 
Orissa silver filigree work was selling 
well it was fine to sell these in the 
Himachal Pradesh or Bihar shop. The 
identification of a particular state with 
its crafts and the integrated cultural 
ambience of the state soon blurred 
and most of the state emporia in the 
2|stcentury became sellers of second 
grade products wirhina stultified gov- 
ernment milieu. 


Tis was not a singular disaster. 
Over the years many ‘entrepreneurs’ 
had started their own boutiques and 
new design efforts with the material 
found in the emporia and created a 
range of innovative ideas on their own. 
Government had been able to demon- 
strate the value and potential forthese 
products, and if it was time for these 
bodies to wither away into secondary 
place, so be it — as long as the artisan 
had received recognition, confidence, 
and a whole new clientele. The inter- 
est in crafts shown by the private sec- 
tor grew at this point of time and the 
proliferation of boutiques improved 
the product, presentation and designs. 
Once artisans had a quality input and 
better returns, the product created by 
the community improved because of 


‘competition. 


The arrival of the dreaded glo- 
balization in 1992, despite many 
political parties, trade unions and 
organizations opposing it, had many 
genuinely worried. Indian markets 
would once again be flooded by cheap 
foreign stuff. We would not be able to 
compete fairly since craftspeople were 
illiterate and poor, The middlemen 
and big fish alone would savour the 
fruits of global marketing. Handloom 
weavers would be further impover- 
ished once the protective quotas were 
phased out. 


Ta were some of the arguments 

voiced by those who were genuinely 

concerned about craftspeople and the 
future of Indian crafts. We had voiced 

concerns and raised problems which 

the government was expected to solve . 
without remembering that crafts had 

flourished at various times without - 
governmentintervention and at times 

had declined through government 

neglect or by design, as when India 

was under colonial rule. Even in this - 
period if only an entrepreneur could 

sniff an opportunity and craftspeople 

deliver, craft skills could survive and 

improve. 

Characteristics that were seen as 
weaknesses in thecraft sector, such as 
lack of standardization, the inability 
to provide large quantities of any one 
given item, inexpensive and some- 
times earthy packaging methods, sud- ' 
denly began to appear as areas of 
strength in a world where everything 
else was standard and synthetic. For 
along with globalization came the . 
growing awareness of eco-friendly 
lifestyles, organic products and vege- 
table dye fabrics, the incredible poten- 
tial of embroideries and jute-ware, and 
the use of silk floss, banana fibre and 
other such exotic materials to produce 
handmade paper. 

The reinvention, repackaging 
and rebirth of ahimsa products like 


wn 


khadi, which has a special appeal ina 


-world resounding with nuclear tests 


and terrorism, offer fresh opportuni- 
ties to India to provide handmade 
products froma vast resource base that 
exists nowhere else in the world. Khadi 
and village industries are often left out 
of the discourse held with craftspeople. 
Recently this resource has been up- 
graded, showcased in a new manner 
and made contemporary. Ideologi- 
cally, ecologically and for the suste- 
nance of livelihoods, agarbatti, soap, 
khadi ready-mades, honey and hand- 
made paper can and should flood local 
and export markets if people with 
commitment handle the project. These 
are items not easily available any- 
where in the world in the variety and 
range that we can offer from India. 


(2 is slowly but surely 
identifying areas in which itcan infuse 


the kind of inputs that are impossible - 


to handle by private entrepreneurs 
orcraftspeople such as generic protec- 
tion of certain crafts and textiles 
through appropriate legislation. Bagru 
and Sanganer prints, Kanchipuram 
saris, Kolhapuri chappals, dhokra 
metalware, Warli and Mithila paint- 
ing, all these and more urgently need 
generic patenting so that imitation by 
interlopers from other’ areas and sec- 
tors is discouraged: ‘Legislative meas- 


ures are the furthest from the mind of 


craftspeople but when they-hear about 
these possibilities they react very posi- 
tively — 
‘Government also has to learn to 
readjust its funds so that basic needs in 


- the area of infrastructure are provided. 
Marketing must be made easier for ` 


artisans, private bodies, nón-govern- 
mental development organizations 


‚ and associations of manüfactures i in 


the larger sectors sucli às carpets and 
brassware. Of course, all this is to be 
seeninthecontextofthe larger picture 
of globalization in which the smart and 


the sturdy survive while many thou- 
sands remain, as usual, below theradar 
until someone finds them and infuses 
them with badly needed support. 

Somewhere along the way, it has 
become necessary to stop bewailing 
the fate of unorganized artisans who 
have no voice or effective lobbies in 
the way that big industry have, and 
assess their strengths instead. Equally 
underestimated is the ability of some 
of the enlightened craftspeople to 
seize the new opportunities of global 
interaction to widén their own know- 
ledge, technologies and abilities. 
Initially e-commerce seemed like 
something that would forever remain 
alien to the artisan, but he зооп:теа|- 
ized that he could obtain an e-mail 
address and communicate withclients 
any where in the world without having 
to step out, catch a busand travel to the 
nearest post office. 


T... areartisarisin Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat, and probably 
elsewhere too, who have registered 
domain names. Ап artisan family in 
the earthquake-hit areas of Kutch in 
Gujarat has plansto e-mail its samples 
of printed cloth to clients, museums 
and researchers. It was only a mére 20 
years ago that they gotan electriċ con- 
nection to their home and were ableto 
construct a toilet for visitors who 
could not be asked to go and squat in 
the nearby fields. In the midst of all the 
rubble of the earthquake of early 2001, 


` they were more concerned about get- 


tingon with their work with a visiting 


' client than rebuilding their home. 


Today they are reconstructing their 
lives with plans to erect an effluent 
treatment plant, worksheds, a school, 


ashop,acommunity септе and aplan- ` 


tation of indigo for vegetable dyes for 
two hundred families. 

Minor sustenance, basic sup- 
plies ofelectricity and waterand pipe- 
lines for the water supply will bring 


about a township far better than what 
they had before the earthquake. This 
will help the preservation, survival 
and development of the most beauti- 
ful hand-printed fabrics made in the 
world. This kind ofenterprise does not 
fit in with the standard patronizing 
poster picture of the traditional artisan 
in his mud hut, painting with a twig, 
or weaving with sweat falling off his 
brow. Perhaps it is the beholder who 
has to readjust his sights to the change 
that takes place when a craftsperson 
is given the dignity and the markets 
that he deserves. 


M., skilled craftspeople now 
haveexhibitions at prestigious art gal- 
leries and at the India Habitat Centre 
in New Delhi, rubbing shoulders with 
contemporary and studio artists. 
When a few learn the ropes the entire 
community shares the knowledge and 
the work is elevated in the eyes of the 
public. Craftspeople need no longer 
listen to patronizing promoters who 
feel they can be best showcased in the 
old mud hut for a rural ambience but 
care has to be taken not to distance 
them from the mass of people in the 
interest of serving only elitist tastes. 
Dilli Haat, the market place that 
came upin New Delhi in the mid-90s, 
was an attempt by this writer to do 
many things at once. It drew from the 


. traditional haat system of India's 


shanty marketplaces and upgraded it 
within an urban environment. It had to 
be simple, unpretentious, integrated, 
and comfortable for the artisan who 
came fromthe village as producer and 
salesman, and to learn about the needs 
of the urban customer. The strength of 
variety was embodied in the policy of 
rotating craftspeople every fortnight 
so that a sprawling complex of land- 
scaping, cafes for regional food, enter- 
tainment areas and two hundred stalls 


could be used by thousands of crafts- 


people over the years. 
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Crafts have been revived through 
access to such a central market space 
and craftspeople have become more 
confident of their products and prices. 
The popularity and high demand for 
shops in Dilli Haat has created the 
usual problem of fraudulent means 
being used to retain shop spaces 
longer than the regulated time. Trad- 
ers impersonate craftspeople, but with 
the government deciding to invest a 
fair amount of funds in replicating the 
concept in 20 states of the country, and 
the Delhi Governmentalone planning 


to have four more variations in the. 
capital, hopefully there will be more 


craftand less craftiness by artisans and 
better evolved management practices 


by thegovernment bodies that admin- 
strate the marketplace. ~ | 


[МЇ еке interventions in the 


development of the bamboo sector 
should help India to compete with 


China if we are willing to accept that 


some mechanization of tedious hand 
processes is inevitable. Before that, 
cultivators need to be aware of better 


practices in nurturing healthy bamboo 


and entrepreneurs need to think about 
providing the necessary fillip to cot- 
tage producers to work in well organ- 
ized factory conditions. Moradabad 
brass that had dulled with stagnation 
hastransformed itself into contempo- 
rary silver, pewter and lacquer look- 
alikes, which the Economic Times 
described as “а slow takeover of Art 
Britannica by Galleria Indica.’ Forthe 
first time in recent memory this same 
newspaper devoted an entire page to 
the marketing strength of handicrafts 
and the vast potential that is being 
tapped in this sector. In the era of glo- 
balization this is no mean achieve- 
ment for millions of craftspeople 
who still craft their products under 
primitive conditions with no know- 
ledge of what lies beyond their district 
borders. 
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Finally, craft is not just about 
marketing and economics although 
without these there would be no 
craftspeople left. It is also about the 
essence of India’sculture and thecrea- - 
tive vocabulary of its perpetrators. For 
acraftspersan, his self-respect, recog- 
nition and dignity are as important as 
the quality of his daily bread. Forsome 
decades a few select craftspeople have 
been commissioned to make one-off 
pieces for prestigious shows or loca- 
tions but a museum piece does по? 


- 


satisfytheurgesofacómmunity. — .— 


|. is in this context that we recently _ 
tapped the skills of comimunity artists 
from tribal groups in MadhyaPradesh, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, bard paint- 
ers from West Bengal, a papier mache 
artist from Kashmir, a patachitra pain- 
terfromOrissaanda phad painterfrom 
Rajasthan to experiment with prepar- 
ing illustrations for children's stories 
for the National Book Trust. The res- 
ponse from both sides was unexpect- 
edly enthusiastic. Not only were their 
own interpretations ofthe stories richer 
and more attractive than the usual fare, 
butthe joy of the artists for having been 
part of a project that took them into the 
world of literature, children’s aware- 
ness and printed works with their name 
beside that of the author of the story, 
was something that, as one artist said, 
had been his dream for 20 years. New 
ways of garnering pride, talent and 
communication skills through projects 
of this nature will not just provide new 
avenues of resource for folk artists but 
give them anelevated status. | 

Today the craftsperson is a far 
more equal partner in his own deve- 
lopment. With a vast design diction- 
ary, an ocean of skills and cultural 
traditions that need to be sustained 
for his own_livelihood and for India’s 
economic well-being, many agencies, 
both private and public have exciting 
new paths to tread. 


№. 


Census 


Handicraft artisans 1995-96 .— ^ 


H.R. AMETA 


HANDICRAFT is our national — and despite its 
substantial contribution to the Indian economy in terms 
of employment and income, there is near total lack of 
information on the artisans. Policy-makers lack data 
for suitable planning, as even the size of the artisan 
population is not available. The handicraft sector is 
under the Ministry of Textiles, GOI and artisan deve- 
lopment is one of its thrust areas. The Office of the 
Development Commissioner, (Handicrafts) imple- 
ments anumber of development schemes ranging from 
skill formation and improvement of production tech- 
niques to marketing at home and abroad. However, 
the impact of such schemes is not substantial and one 
important reason is the lack of proper information 
about the target group. In view of this, the Office of the 
Development Commissioner (H) planned to conduct 
anAll India Census of Handicraft Artisans in 1993. 

Since census enumeration of handicraft artisans 
is ahuge task involving several agencies for fieldwork, 
a need for clear-cut definition of handicraft artisans, 
type of craft activities and the concentration of 
handicraft pockets was felt necessary. This task was 
given to the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, New Delhi in 1993. 

In the absence of any readily available past esti- 
mates which could serve as a basis for updating, the 
Council decided to collect the necessary primary 
information from different states. Though handicrafts 
are a state subject forming a part of rural industries, 


. most governments could not furnish any proper data- 


base оп craftsmen, as the states focus more on ће mar- 
keting side rather than production. On the other hand, 
several nodal agencies set up by the Office of the 


„Development Commissioner (Handicrafts) in the form 


of marketing and extension service centres across the 
country were found to be fairly well acquainted with 
the state of handicraft activity in their areas of juris- 


diction. These centres were, therefore, contacted for . 


collection of primary information on crafts practised, 
areas of craft concentration, and an idea of craft per- 
sons in each craft. The NCAER submitted it report 


‘Census of Handicraft Artisans — Phase Г to the Office 
of the Development Commissioner (Handicrafts) i in 
June 1993. 

State-wiseestimates of artisan population served 
asabasisforallocation of enumeration work to differ- 
ent government and non-government organizations. 


The Office of the Development Commissioner : 


(Handicrafts) selected 15 organizations, in consulta- 


tion with NCAER forthe survey. 


NCAER prepared a well- structured question- 
naire in consultation with the office of the DC (H) and 
shortlisted officials were imparted extensive training. 
The questionnaire was printed in local language of the 
state by the concerned field agency. Since the codes 
were developed in advance and questionnaires can- 
vassed in different languages, no problem was encoun- 
tered during state-wise analysis and later, compilation 
of data at all India level. 

NCAER brought out reports of census of handi- 
craft artisans separately for each state (26 including 
Delhi) and foreach union territory, (6 union territories). 
While volume 1 to 26 contain state-wise handicraft 
census data at district level, volume 27 presents the 
census data for each union territory separately. An all 
India summary was also prepared giving state-wise 


data and all India averages and totals. The following: 


table presenis the population of handicraft artisans by 


· sectors of production across the states. 


While NCAER estimated 48.2 lakh handicraft 


artisans in its pre-census report, the final census results - 


at 47.6 lakh almost tallies at the all India level. How- 
ever, there is adifference across the states. For Gujarat, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra the census figures were 
much lower than earlier estimates in a pre-census 
survey. Despite sufficient care to ensure the reliability 
of data, normal reporting errors cannot altogether be 
eliminated. A few limitations of the census work were. 
* This is not acensus enumeration in а true sense. Each 
and every household of all villages and urban locali- 
ties was not visited. Only craft concentration pockets 
(CCPs) were visited by the enumeration team. Further, 
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| all households ina CCP were not canvassed to confirm 


the artisan population. 

* The unorganized nature of craft activity coupled with 
its wide dispersal throughout the length and breadth 
of the country posed achallenge to the task of enumera- 
tion. As such, craft persons not fairly known by their 
craft activity are not covered. 

* Artisans engaged in crafts such as gold jewellery 
with and without precious metal are not covered as the 
supply of data on value of production, sale, etc. was 
doubtful. 

* All artisans engaged in the production of agarbattis 
are not covered in the present census. Only afew, whose 


activity is distinctly handicraft, are covered in the sur- . 
. vey. Most of the agarbatti producing units were not 
' contacted, as in the case of Mysore where agarbatti is 


considered a cottage industry. 


* Artisansengaged in stone dressing and crushing craft 
are notcovered. | 
* Artisans engaged in manufacturing of coconut leaf 
products are also not covered. 
* Many of the workers trained in handicraft activity 
by the government agencies or any other voluntary 
organizations have not actually started the work. As 
such trained handicraft artisans not practicing the 
handicraft activity are omitted from the purview of 
census enumeration. 

|. The fieldwork for census of handicraft artisans 
was carried out during 1995-96, except in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Punjab and the union territory of 
Chandigarh where the activity was carried out during 
1999-2000. 

Handicraft activity is predominantly in the: 

unorganised household sector. It accounts for 98% 


State-wise Number of Handicraft Units and Artisans in Household and non-Household Sectors in 1995-96 . 


1425414 
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(figures in number) 
State/Union Territory Handicraft Units by Sector Handicraft Artisans by Sector 
. HH Non-HH Total AH Non-HH Total 
Andhra Pradesh 76162 121 76283 120457 1423 121880 
ArunachalPradesh . 4011 33 ` 4044 15539 196 15735 
Assam' . 29816 544 30360 97363 3119 100482 
Bihar à ' 70485 48 70533 212591 524 213115 
Delhi 5 . 11140 5881 17021 . 28875 16029 44904 
Goa : A . 465 107 572 953 169 122. 
Gujarat uu. И ў 32199 498 - 32697 126289 15681 141970 
Haryana us а А 13845 | 2377 16222 67595 50338 117933 
‘Himachal Pradesh’ | 25456 602 26058 44614 4401 49015 
Jammu & Kashmir 132789 1143 133932 524351 17768 542119 
Karnataka ' 12330 53 12383 . 21388 391 21779 
Kerala 7191 204 7395 13071 2187 15258 
Madhya Pradesh | 21804 150 21954 49880 1243 51123 
Maharashtra. 42541 9908 52449 93816 19000 112816 
Manipur 97606 . 445 98051 378123 1865 739988 
Meghalaya 11360 , 152 11512 52774 790 . 53564 
Mizoram ` 2185 28 2213 5127 133 5260 
Nagaland 17484 119 17603 79285 593 79878 
Orissa 25598 370 25968 65974 3382 69356 
Punjab 53700 57 53757 . 101425 482 101907. 
Rajasthan 126690 2181 128871 399622 8078 407700 
Sikkim : 2169 29 2198 9605 163 ’ 9768 
Tamil Nadu 30310 | 1436 31746 117894 7448 125342 
Tripura 71266 - 109 77375 243726 769 244495 
` Uttar Pradesh 282040 1764 283804 1159668 16861 1176529 
West Bengal 217648 1049 218697 551003 3278 554281 
Andaman & Nicobar 374 121° 495 740 350 1090 
Chandigarh 163 +5 168 396 34 430 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 101 0 101 111 © - 10 
Daman & Diu 218 0 218 278 * - 278 
Lakshadweep 21 3 24 43 83 у 126 
Pondicherry 247 105 352 986 .. 846 > 1832 
АП India 29642 1455056 4583562 177624 


4761186 


ce 


of units and 96.3% artisans. Artisans in the household 


. sector are mostly household members practicing 


handicraft activity jointly at their residence, who, if 
need arises, employ other artisans for work. Hardly 
3.2% household units hire other artisans accounting for 
3.1% of the total work force (artisans) in the household 
sector. While the earlier table shows the distribution 
of handicraft units and artisans by sector across the 
states, following table indicates nes Sector wise percent 
share atall India level. 


Distribution of Handicraft Units and Artisans by Sector 


(per cent) 
Handicraft Sector #of Units #ofArtisans 
Household Sector 97.96 9627 - 
Non-household Sector | 2.04 “ 3.73 
All India Total . 100.00 100.00 
(1455056) (4761186) 


Note: Figures in parenthesis are absolute numbers 


Handicraft artisans are spread throughout the 
country. The rural segment accounts for 78.2% units 
and 76.596 artisans. The proportion of household sec- 
toris much higher in rural areas compared to the non- 


- household sector. The following table shows the 


ие of haídicraftunits and artisans by location. 


Total Number of Handicraft Units and Artisans by Location 


Location of Handicraft Unit # of Units # of Artisans 
Rural Areas 1137580 3640582 
-- (78.2%) (76.5%) 
Urban Areas 317476 _ 1120604 
(21.896) (23.596) 
Ali India Total 1455056 4761186 


Textiles, including yarns of cotton, woollen, jute | 


and mesta is the most widely used medium of craft 


. across the country. More than 58% of the artisans earn 


their livelihood either fully or partially. through this 


‘medium. Females in almost every household practice - 


embroidery work by hand, though commercial partici- 
pation of the activity is limited. However, it accounts 
for 23.80% of artisans in the textile medium followed 


_ byartisans engaged in manufacture of woolen and silk 


carpets by hand at 18.52%. Among other medium of 
érafts, cane and bamboo accounts for 12.49% of total 
handicraft artisans followed by 6.40% using straw, 
grass, fibre and leaf. Clay and ceramics and wood 
account for 5.50 and 5.48% artisans respectively. 

` The following table gives the per cent share of 
hándierat units and artisans using different. medium 
of craft across the country. . ке 


+ 


` Distribution of Handicraft Units and Artisans 
XE by Craft Medium (per cent)- 





Medium of Craft (major craft) Sof Units, fofArtisans 
Textiles А 
Сагреїѕ 8.78 10.82 
Other floor coverings 3.62 4.38 
Other textiles . 44.30 43.22 
All Textiles 56.70 58.42 
Cane and bamboo 12.63 . 12.49 
Wood . Ў 6.19 5.48 
Metal . 3.62 3.68 
Stone 0.80, 0.71 
Straw, grass, fibre and leaf | 7.40 6.40 
` Leather 2.79 2.85 
Glass . . 0.83 1.03 
Clay and ceramics . 5.16 5.50 
Ivory, bone, horn and shells ‚0.61 0.60 
Miscellaneous - 3.27 2.84 
АП mediums (all major crafts) 100.00 100.00 


: (1455056) _ (4761186) 


Note: Figures in parenthesis are absolute numbers 


The distribution of handicraft artisans by religion 
is: Hindu 70%, Muslim 23%, Sikh 2%, Christian 4%, 
and Others 146. 

Handicraftartisans classified by social group are: 
Scheduled castes 2396, Scheduled tribes 11%, Other 
backward castes 3056, and Others 36%. 


Handicraft Artisans in India Classified by Sex and Age 












х Group (per cent) E. 
Age group in years Male Female 
Upto 14 = ° 10.03 11.13 
. 15-25 > 34.23 35.92 
26-40 33.90 33.92. 
41-60 19.06 17.12 
Above 60 2.78 . L91 2 
100.00 100.00. 


All age groups 
š (2503905) 


Incidence of-Child Labour in Major Craft Activities in India 
(Artisans under 15 years as % of total # of artisans) 
(per cent) 


Medium of Craft (major craft) Segment 
Family ` Hired Both 
Textiles 
Carpets | 6.9 0.9 7.8 
Other floor coverings 8.7 0.7 9.5 
Other textiles í -© 10.4 0.4 10.7 
All Textiles ^ 9.6 0.5 10.0 ` 
Cane and bamboo | 9.5 - 9.5 
Wood | 8.8 0.4 . 92 
Metal 10.4 03  , 107 
Stone -> 9.8 > 04 10.2 
Straw, grass, fibre and leaf ` 113 : - 113 
Leather | 12.8 -0.2 13.0 
Glass © 140 0.8 14.8 
Clay and ceramics 15.3 0.2 15.5 г 
Ivory, bone, horn and shells 9.0 0.1 9.1 75 
Miscellaneous | 12.5 0.2 -12.7 
All mediums (all major crafts) 10.2 04 . 106 
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OF the clutch of books on craft that I received for 
review, five of the nine books were published by the 


. Publications Division, a GOI venture setupto publish 


books on subjects which, even if not of commercial 


`- interest, represent important areas of research as part 


of our cultural tradition. Two books are by a local pub- 
lishing house and two other are from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

А quick look at the books produced by the gov- 
ernment confirms the pedestrian quality of the publi- 
cations. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay had written a 
large number of books on crafts which had arelevance 
in the '60s when hardly any book on the current situa- 
tion of crafts was available. India’s Craft Tradition is, 
however, arehash and abbreviated version of her other 
books, totally inappropriate in today's context when 
so mahy in-depth publications are available. 


Jamila Brijbhushan's Indian Embroidery, pub- 


lished in 1980, is so full of errors that one is amazed. 


Kinnar is translated as half fish, half elephant! . 


Beadwork of Kathiawaris described as using transpar- 
ent and semi-transparent beads, inaccurate since the 
beads are opaque. The Baluchari sari is called embroi- 
dered sari. Atypical Kutchi child's kedia and salwaris 
passed off as phulkari work of Punjab/Haryana. Jamila 


_Brijbhushan has a number of books on crafts listed 


against her name. We used to call them cut, snip and 
paste job from the Journal of Indian Art (an excellent 


Living Dolls: Story of Indian Puppet by Jiwan Pani. Publications 


‘ Division, Government of India, 1986. 


India’s Craft Tradition by Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay. Publica- 
tions Division, Government of India. 

Indian Embroidery by Jamila Brijbhushan. Publications Divi- 
sion, Government of India, 1980. 

Handicrafts of Rajasthan by H. Bhisham Pal. Publications Divi- 
sion, Government of India, 1984. 

Folk Metal Craft of Eastern India by Meera Mukherji. All India 
Handicrafts Board, New Delhi. 

Vishvakarma’s Children — Stories of India's Craftspeople by Jaya 
Jaitley. Institute of Social Sciences and Concept Publishing Com- 
pany, New Delhi, 2001. 

Painted Folklore and Folklore Painters of India by O.P. Joshi. 
Concept Publishing Company, Delhi, 1976. 

Indian Ikat Textiles by Rosemary Crill. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 

Shamiana: The Mughal Tent. А catalogue 3i project. Developed 


and coordinated by Shiren Akbar. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, 1999. 
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publication of the colonial period) as well as the 
gazetteers, which provided the material for her, pains- 
takingly gone through and reproduced (even with their 
errors) without any attempt to carry out fresh research. 
Here Jamila has tried to keep up with the new research 
by reproducing a Ganeshia, an embroidery from 
Saurashtra of ritual importance on the cover, but 
instead, mistakenly refers to it as Gujarat embroidery. 
In comparison, Meera Mukherji's Folk Metal 
Craft of Eastern India contains useful material. It is a 
work by a practising artist, who researched the tradi- 
tional lost wax process of casting and later used it 
for making her own sculptures. Her recording of the 
regional differences in techniques, the drawings of 
the tools and equipment, the illustration of all the 
processes, provide not only.an excellent record of our 
intangible heritage, which 15 part of the oral tradition, 
but will serve as a guide to practising craftsmen, 
unfortunately now taking shortcuts in the production, 
little realizing that in the process they are losing out 
on the fine quality of workmanship. By the time they 


might try to recapture the old finish, they would have . 


lost the knowledge, but for this kind of adetailed study. 
Fortunately, current researchers have further deve- 
loped this methodology in their research and improved 
versions of such documentation should be on the gov- 
ernment’s publication agenda. 

H. Bhisham Pal’s book, Handicrafts of Rajasthan, 
another offering by the Publications Division is typical 
of work by an amateur! In the early stage of handicrafts 
development anyone and everyone could advise on 
handicrafts. In fact, most officials and their wives posted 
in the provinces imagined themselves as designers and 
later, writers. Itis distressing that so many of the writers 
on crafts who produce coffee table books even today, 
neither carry out any research in the field nor study pre- 
vious publications such as gazetteers, monographs and 
census reports before they venture into print. Anumber 
of dilettantes have taken to immortalizing themselves 
by writing on handicrafts and government departments 
are publishingthem withouteven properediting. 

Painted Folklore and Folklore Painters of India 
by its very title warns readersthatthey are in forarather 
ponderous journey. They might find a few nuggets of 
information after plodding through a fair amount of 


. irrelevant, badly written text. A few examples аге 
indicative of the rather obscure manner of expression .. 


ha 


fA 


or lack of it. 'The study of.visual and narrative art 
together is a difficult phenomenon to analyze.’ ‘The 
western social scientists have elaborately dealt with 
the methodology for studying narrative folklore, but 
nounified method fororganising the study of narrated 
folklore and painted folklore has been evolved." It is 
amazing that such writing can be published. The only 


saving grace is that the book narrates the episode of | 


the panels ofthe painted scrolls in one section and pro- 
vides the family history of some of the painters of the 
Nathdwara Pechwai. 

Itisunfairtotake up such a limited range of publi- 
cations forareview ofthe literature available on crafts. 
Excellent research on similar themes have been pub- 
lished by Haku Shah and Jyotindra Jain, many of them 
government publications. The book by Jyotindra Jain, 
Painted Myths and Creation published by the Lalit Kala 
Academy on the Pithoda reflects erudite scholarship 
and is beautifully illustrated. 


Amongst the books produced in India and made ` 


available to me perhaps the only one that deserves to 
be taken seriously is Jaya Jaitly’s Vishvakarma’s Chil- 
dren. It provides a glimpse into the everydayness of 
some of the craftspersons and the drudgery of their 
life. The downside is the continuous grey in narration, 
whether it’s the story of the weavers of Fatehpur Sikri 
or the dhokra metal workers of Jhigdi who make jew- 
ellery for the tribal people. The craftspersons rarely 


come across as creative people, with a multifaceted, 


personality. True, life is hard, but it is so for everyone 
and yet there are moments of joy, of creativity, of cele- 
bration associated with the rites of passage, with the 
diurnal rhythms. These are often celebrated with 
greater vitality and generosity by the craftspersons. In 
the Catalogue of Master Weavers, Rta Kapur’s inter- 
views with the craftsmen were indicative of the rich- 
ness of their traditions, which sparkled through despite 
the fact that the many tribulations faced by the craft 
community were not ignored. 

This random selection is not properly representa- 
tive of the publications that have come out on the arts 
and crafts of India in the last 30 years starting from the 
period when research by Indian writers first began to 
be published. There is no book here by the younger 
group of-Indian writers on crafts who began to write 
afterthe veteraris, such as Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, 
PupulJayakar, Kamala Dongerberry and others. Where 
is the work of Tyotindra Jain, Haku Shah, Amba Sanyal, 
Rta Kapur Chishti, Aman Nath, Aarti Agarwal, Lotika 
Varadarajan, Kalyan Krishna, Aditi Shirali and Ranjan, 
and many other Indian scholars? What about the pub- 


lication by masters such as Ganapathi Sthapathy and 
other practitioners of crafts traditions? 

In contrast to the books discussed earlier, there 
are two publications in-the collection brought out 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. The 


Museum has an excellent collection of Indian arts and | 


crafts. The curators of the collection are well-known 
scholars and researchers who travelled to the traditional 
centres to carry outresearch. The two books though are 
different in their purpose. Indian Ikat Textile by Rose- 
mary Crillis an in-depth study of the technique and the 
range of traditions throughout India. Shamiana: The 


‘Mughal Tent is acatalogue concerned with immigrant 


women from the subcontinent. The women were 
brought together to create a space, Shamiana, a mar- 
quee, using their imagination, their skills and commu- 
nity spirit. This project managed to bring these women 
together and break their isolation. It achieved, through 


a single person's vision and effort, what the many: 


government social welfare organisations could not 
manage over many decades! Though both the publi- 


cations are produced by a government agency, they are 


well researched, well written and excellently produced. 
What do we expect in the publications that are 


coming out today? The books оп crafts аге many. There . 


are the numerous coffee table books being brought out 
forthe eager affluent consumer. There are catalogues for 
exhibition, often excellent as they are focused on a par- 
ticular theme and on objects, which can be seen. There 
are a number of publications for the researcher and for 
academics, but generally they are ofuneven quality. But 
there arerarely any books forthe craftsperson, for those 
working in the field and for the designers. 

What we need are perhaps more technical publi- 
cations. There are outstanding research projects being 
done by students as a part of their diploma projects, by 
masters students of textiles, home science, as well-as 
diploma projects by professional students of design 
institutes, NIFT, and even iri schools of architecture 


‘which gather dust in the academic libraries, are eaten 
-by white ants and thrown out after a few years. These 


need to be published. 

As a member of the jury for a йибер of such 
projects, Ihave come across first rate work by students, 
some of it better than the research by specialists. With 
goodediting anda selection of illustrations, these could 
be published adding to our knowledge, besides provid- 
ing a useful record of our intangible national heritage 
which may otherwise be lost. It is these publications 
which should be brought out or sponsored by the gov- 
emment publishing houses. 
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A large number of seminars are held by NGOs, 
educational institutions and the government. A selection 
of well prepared papers could also be produced through 
this initiative. Institutions such as NIFT bring out very 
plush publications, which are not only rarely seen at 
bookshops, but are uneven in quality and invariably too 
expensive. These should be discouraged and more 
appropriate publications that would be useful for the 
students, the practitioners and trade brought out. 

We need small well produced publications that 
would disseminate knowledge on the craft traditions 
and create an awareness among the consumers of the 
range of products, the intricacy of the craft, its tech- 
nique, significance and so on. What to look for when 
buying forthe trousseau, for the home oras athought- 
ful gift for a special occasion. These would help hone 
notonly consumer appreciation, butalso develop their 
aesthetics so that they become discerning buyers and 
helpraisestandards. | 

We need to promote books written by the 
craftspersons, as well as those which could be written 
jointly by the researcher and practitioner. We, in thecrafts 
field — researchers, organisers, part of NGO networks – 
seem to pay little attention to the needs of educational 
and promotional material. This is an'important area 
that has never been examined objectively and what bet- 
ter, if they are produced with the practitioners. Finally, 
we need books for ourcraftspersons to look at, to browse 
through, to admire, to learn from and appreciate the 
subtlety of the craftexpressions of other traditions. 


Jasleen Dhamija 


LIVING TRADITIONS IN CONTEMPORARY 
CONTEXTS: the Madhva Matha of Udupi by 
Vasudeva Rao. Orient Longman, New Delhi, 2002. 


THIS is athoughtful, reflective, anthropological mono- 


graph on the Madhva matha of Udupi in coastal 
Karnataka, building on 18 months of fieldwork centred 


_ onthis complex of monasteries in a town thick with nu- 


merous temples. The complex was founded by the saint 
philosopher Madhvacharya (1238-1317), and its doc- 
trine and practices refer back to those promulgated by 
Madhva, one strand within the variegated Brahminical 
religious order. The monastery incorporates a temple 


’ around Krishna, with provision for complex rituals. By 


examining a sectarian monastery in its social setting, Rao 


~ isableto question several prevailing conceptions: about 


renouncers being ‘individuals’ standing outside the caste 


_ order and indeed outside society at large; about ‘sects’ 
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cutting across caste boundaries; about the Brahminical 
tradition holding the world as an illusion; and so forth. 
Asamonograph in anthropology, it will be appraised in 


- social science journals; here I notice it from the view- 


point ofa lay Seminar reader. 

Successive chapters focus on introducing the 
enquiry in its intellectual and physical contexts; outlin- 
ing the monasteries’ historical background, contempo- 
rary social influence, revolving leadership, physical 
layout, and patterns of worship; the meaning of food in 


- the monastic complex as it is offered daily to the deity, 


and then as prasada, sacred food, to several thousand 
devotees (and ten times as many at special festivities) — 
in several ranked categories of foods and of devotees; 
the several sorts of teachers and of students in this com- 
plex, andthe range of pedagogic resources and practices 
employed. One set of interpretations of the doctrine is 
maintained as authentic, and the themes here include the 
institutional practices through which alternate inter- 
pretations are marginalised. - 

The practices at issue include that of initiating 
adolescent boys into the order and training them to be 
future monks, though there is a tendency now to wait 
forthem tobe somewhat olderznd more mature; the con- 
trast between (i) patha, lessons, when a teacher leads a 


group of 4-6 male Madhva Brahmin students іп read- . 


ing, and discussing, particular texts ofthe school closely, 
and stressing differences with other sectarian traditions, 
and (ii) upannyasa or pravachana, an informal religious 
lecture—a monologue—addressed to an audience of men 
and women of different castes affiliated with diverse 
sectarian traditions, bypassing the sectarian differences; 
the contrast, and the continuities, between the sannyas, 
renunciation, including that in the monk’s vocation, and 
the life ofthe householder inthe Madhvatradition, which 
too at times aspires to renunciation without taking to 
monkhood; and, finally, the monastery’s responses to 
the not-so-gentle winds of change in its contemporary 
milieu in Udupi town and in the larger Indian scene. 

The most notable in the latter is the proximity of 
the monks to the Bharatiya Janata Party-Vishva Hindu 
Parishad combine. This proximity is reflected in a wide- 
spread, passive sympathy, and one monastic leader is 
active in VHP’s Dharma Sansad. Rao attributes this 
orientation to the monks’ expressed desire to sustain 
the dharmic order amidst pervasive tendencies towards 
disorder — and a latent wish to buttress the Brahmins’ 
declining fortunes in recent generations. 

Even as we thank Vasudeva Rao for giving us this 


insightful monograph, our gratitude would have been- 
. greater but for its deficits in matters of structure, edit- 


A» 


г 


ing, copy-editing, and proof-reading. Surely it is an 
act of rudeness to leave the reader to figure out that 
‘addresses’ has to be read as addressee (p. 122), ‘neither 
world’ as nether world (148), and ‘touch open’ as touch 
upon (184)? 


Satish Saberwal 


KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA: A Bio- 


graphy by Reena Nanda. Oxford University Press, , 


Delhi, 2002. 

“THE soft unevenness of khadi...’ is how the Mahatma 
once described the texture of the fabric inextricably 
linked to his name. On another occasion when some- 
one told him the ‘trouble’ with khadi was that itshowed 
up Stains, “yes,” he said, ‘khadi dislikes stains of any 
kind.’ [have often thought of both those descriptions 
of handspun in connection with Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay. There was a softness to her but no 
smoothness, her fabric a bit like khadi, with little irre- 
gularities of yarn and weave which made her com- 
pletely un-assembly line. And she could not abide the 
stains of cant or compromise — intellectual, political, 
or personal. 


Notsurprisingly Kamaladevi came to be admired | 


and even extolled as an icon but never either fully 
understood or integrated into innercircles, whether of 
society or of the establishment. Stories grew around 
her, getting niore and more garbled and imaginative 
with time; creating a legend, a mystique. Stories of how 


‘she outshone the brilliant Sarojini Naidu as her not- 


so-demure sister in law, how she raised her heavily 
bangled arm to show her turbulent husband the door, 
received but did not return the romantic gaze of some 
hugely famous dare-we-say-who. ` ` . 

А hush would descend оп any gathering when 
Kamaladevi arrived. A respectful.cessation of chatter, 
as people made aisles for herto pass. Few, very few, in 
the shallow gaggles ofthe New Delhi of the ' 60s, '70s 


and '80s would dare try with her the meaningless hug : 


and peck so characteristic of its superficiality. Every- 
one knew she knew. Knew the ins and outs of our 
political struggle in the '30s and ' 40s, of ourfumbling 
starts at nation-building in the late ’40s and early ' 50s, 
of the rise and subsidence of socialism in the ’50s and 
"60s, of the victory in the '70s of chic artiness over the 
cottage floor integrity of hand-created objects, and the 
rise in the ’80s of salon patronage as opposed to grass- 
roots support and, over the entire half-century since 
independence, the steady overlay of starch on stained 


khadi, its transformation from the livery of freedom 
into the attire of office. She knew itall. 

Governorship, ministership, ambassadorship 
were like kaghaz ki kashtis to her, flimsy nothings 
meant to capsize. ‘A minister of state position was 
offered to me by Jawaharlal at the very start,’ she once 
said in a rare moment of autobiography. ‘I was too 


proud to take it. If Rajkumari was to be of cabinet rank 


— and quite rightly — I saw no reason why...’ she left 
the sentence incomplete. ‘In any case there was so 
much to do outside government!’ 

· Reena Nanda has encapsulated in her designedly 
brief biography the essential ‘thingness’ of that com- 
pelling figure. Her refusal, for instance, to be taken for 
granted by anyone — parents, once-husband, son, col- 
leagues, even — why 'even' — especially the leader, 
Gandhiji. She portrays the Congress Socialist Party 
phase of Kamaladevi's story well, analysing within the 
space available to her the springs of that noble initiative. 
Jayaprakash Narayan emerges as a sensitive figure 
whom history kept nudging but not wafting up into 
power. Femininity and the centrality of gender issues in 
Kamaladevi's life are explained well though the dif- 
ference between hér approach and that of some radicals 
isnotdefined.Alsotouchedupon butonly touched upon, 
not filled out, is Kamaladevi's amazing large inter- 
national constituency. She had the closest friends in 
several countries among politicians, artists, writers. 

When I saw the title-calling her Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, my heart sank. If the biographer can 
make that very common (but, in a biography, serious) 
mistake— of putting an extra ‘a’ attheend of hersurname, 
what other carelessness was one to expect? But no, 
barring very few and understandable misspellings (e.g. 
С.В. Rajagopalachari forC. Rajagopalachari, Narendra 
Dev for Narendra Deva and K.M. Pannikar for 
K.M. Panikkar), the book is meticulous about dates, 
details, events. It also provides some carefully 
researched depictions of the epic story of this woman 
without turning her into a touch-me-not goddess. I liked 
the honesty ofthe biographer when she says she cannot 
understand how Kamaladevi could let an ugly building 
likethecrafts museum (on Deendayal Upadhyay Marg, 
New Delhi) come uprightunderher nose. 
| The author admits, with admirable and becoming 
frankness, that she is not an academic. That in fact is the 
redemption of her effort. She has written the book with 
the simplicity but not the casualness of a conversation, 
telling the reader what this extraordinary woman was 
all about. I have no doubt if Reena Nanda was not writ- 
ing a book designed to be concise, she would have 
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investigated her subject more thoroughly. She wouldthen 
have explored the complex equations of Kamaladevi 
with the ‘greats’ of the time, notably, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Bose. And with womencontemporaries like 
Kamala Nehru, Aruna Asaf Ali, Mridula Sarabhai, 
Rukmini Arundale, and Indira Gandhi. And she would 
not have let a person as crucial to Kamaladevi's life as 
Srinivas Malliah go with buta feathertouch. 
Kamaladevi's non- contemporary peer, Pupul 
Jayakar does notreally figure in the narration. Pupul too 
was an extraordinary person, with an intellectual and 
spiritual depth her external sophistication hid. Sarcas- 
tically called *czarina', Pupil reigned over the empire 
of material culture in Indira Gandhi’s realm. And reigned 


with elan. That was when Kamaladevi seemed like an, 


ancient Sakuntala living among the creepers and crea- 
tures of her memories, the India International Centre 
being her Kanva tapovana. Did the slipping of her 
natural territory rankle? It could not but have. How did 
she sublimate it? Surface observers would say Pupul 
was ‘merely’ an organizer, Kamaladevi the ‘real thing’ . 
Organizing is no ‘mere’ matter. Nor was Kamaladevi 
unendowed with organizing skills. Besides, Pupul had 
also been kindled by the Gandhi flame and was kept 
cerebrally and spiritually ‘awake’ by her access to 
J. Krishnamurti’s mind. Pupul was never lonely; 
Kamaladevi was. Reena Nanda says as much, honestly, 
simply. She hints at — and for me, this was news — 
Kamaladevi's proximity to Satya Sai Baba. The equa- 
tion, if it was strong, called for more than аріп. 

Where Reena Nanda has made her most valuable 
contribution is in the handling of Harindranath 
Chattopadhyay. Kamaladevi was always reticent 

"about that teaming. The subject was virtually taboo 
‚ inconversations. Harindranath was a storm that raged 
all around her while she was ever the rock, achala. The 
book gives us aclear sense of thatelemental mismatch. 
The principal source for Kamaladevi Chatto- 


padhyay's life-story will remain her memoirs, Inner - 


Recesses. But Reena Nanda’s little biography will be 
a valuable concordance volume, even as Kamala 
Ratnam’s earlier work performs that service in Hindi. 

A fuller story, uninhibited by word-limits, navigating 
the widths and depths of her rise in the Western Ghats 
likea proud butnourishing Cauvery, sometimes in flood, 

but often moving so low asto seem still and insufficient, 

willhave to be told one day: Meanwhile, Reena Nanda's 
biography will keep historiographic appetites whetted. 
And one has to be grateful for that. 


Gopal Gandhi 
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Essay . 


Vast Sargasso Sea 


THE political rhetoric of marginal fundamentalist 
groups who pose as dominant groups holding the coun- 
try and its people to ransom appears most sharply when 
it attacks individuals for being aliens. : 

The question of time and history are central meta- 
phors which push back the question of the-past, the 
recognizable past, toa point ofno return. Oddly the con- 
testation of how this past is constructed is the central 
question of modernity. When a landscape is destroyed 
by natural or social means anew metaphor is forged in 


_ concrete terms. The landscapes of modernism arising 


out of war and technological revolution have all com- 


_municated their idiom of rationality which may be con- 


tested by others. Today, I am concerned with how 


` political ideologies can leave their imprint upon the 


mind, upon forms of writing and literature. As Kevin 


Lynch would say ‘What time is this Place?’ 


Many years ago, perhaps in 1990, Ananthamurthy 


_ the Kannada litterateur spoke at the NMML, Delhi of 
- - the coexistence of time. He argued that every individual 


lives many different kinds of social lives which overlap 


. and conflict with one another — some modern and 


rational, some feudal and caste based. Today, the domi- 
nation. of caste based behaviour in national life orga- 
nizes the presence of an orthodoxy of tradition in its 
oppressiveness. And citizenship and writing becometwo 
indexes by which this oppressiveness is to be analyzed. 

If the idiom of political hegemony centres the 


— substance of its attack through the method of aliena- 


* Paper presented at the seminar held in honour of Professor 
Т.К. Oomen, 21-23 October 2002 at the Centre for the Study of 
Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi. 
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tion, then it can only be a short lived, violent and ugly 
mode — as all fascist programmes are. State rule, even: 
in the forms of patrimony and kingship, has always 
depended on the consensus of tlie people to be ruled. 
If lathi and cannon represent the mode of legitimating 
coercion in a democracy, the ability. to protest will 
emerge and forge new modes of dissent. The politics 
of domination, however pervasive the cogs that 
operationalise the hegemonic core, cannot govern; it 
can only annihilate, and its rule is entrenched only for 
the private profit of its mercenaries — money, status 
and power. The landscapes of memory will continue 
to express the varieties of ways in which human beings 
have solved the problems of discord — of lust for coer- 
cion and the destruction of the humane. Without a 
beliefin the future, the presentcan have no meaning. 
*Disaster, preservation, renewal, growth, revo- 

lution’ are different modes of this transformation of the 
landscape (Lynch 1995; 28) and they ‘connect our 
hopes and memories and sense of time flow.’ In a simi- 
lar vein, the human consciousness of time and of events 
of peace and prosperity is not stable. By idealizing the 
past we cannot serve the present or the future, nor deny 


that the substantial presence of poverty has been the 


lot of the people. The wealth of India has lain in the faith 
of the poor, an optimism which Gandhi understood 
only too well, surviving the avarice of the ruling 
classes. АКА: 

The theme of my paper is thus to analyse what 
it means ‘to be a foreigner in one's own country’ ~ 
significant at a time when journalists can refer to an 
Indian of Indian origin as alien (Hindustan Times, 10 


ey 


September 2002). The term alien can be located in 
terms of familiar concepts of Sociology — to be a 
stranger, to be excluded, to be alienated, to be a non- 
citizen though one my have a Pan card ora ration card. 
Itcould equally apply to beggars, the poor, people like 
me who have suddenly been marked out as alien for 
political purposes, orthose foreigners who acceptciti- 
zenship and request that they be seen as such in order 
to marry, bear children, be buried here or to stand for 
elections. 

Before 11 September 2001, an estimated 38,000 
Indians, according to media reports, migrated to 
America every year on one or another kind of visa. In 
the land of chewing gum and rock, belonging depends 
uponthe acceptance of language as both monosyllabic 
and homogenizing. In such a context it is interesting 
to note that a variety of separatist movements had their 
origin in America. Joyce Pettigrew’s book on Punjab 
describes the growth of separatism around fundamen- 
talist forms of Sikhism and journalists have recorded 
the agonizing years of the complexities of the state and 
its people in relation to terrorism. Whether it is Hindu- 
ism, Islam or Christianity, the substance of this finan- 
cial support from fundamentalist expatriates to drive 
the separatist wedge into India needs to be analysed. 

Much of the political rhetoric of Hindutvacomes 
from asking the questions, "When did you come’ and 
*What makes an alien.' Obviously this could apply to 
an idea, acommunity, a party — any fact of identity that 
blurs questions of belonging as codified by the Cons- 
titution. It seems apparenttoo that if this question was 
really posed by the dasyus of India who have been colo- 
nized now for millennia, the political imperative of 
throwing halfthe population out would be apparent and 
frightening. There is of coursethe recently propagated 
American laboratory and Indian media myth that 


_ uppercaste.men are Aryans (whatever that means) and 


lower caste men and all women are dasyus. The specu- 
lation around invaders, travellers, settlers is the stuff 
of archaeology and ancient history —а that we can do 
is analyse the mass of information that is put across and 
try to understand the contexts of its interpretation in 
objective or political terms. It’s been made amply 


clear to sociologists that to be objective, rational and. 


analytical is also now a self-conscious political act. 


Now the central task of Sociology remains sin-. 


gularly clear — that is to ask why people do the things 
they do. If the rhetoric of homogenization has never 
worked except amongst political lobbyists, then the 


risks of diversity are interesting in themselves. The 


rightsthat human beings have are well definedin vari- 


ous charters, and embodied in the welfare state. But 
Michael Ignatieff has clearly pointed out that: 
‘It is because money cannot buy the human gestures 
which confer respect, nor rights guarantee them as 
entitlements, that any decent society requires a public 
discourse about the needs of the human person. It is 
because fraternity, longing, belonging, dignity and 
respect cannot be specified as rights that we ought to 
specify them as needs and seek, with the blunt institu- 
tional procedures at our disposal, to make their satis- 
faction aroutine human practice’ (Ignatieff 1994:14). 
If we are to understand what human needs are, 
then the production of literary fiction is one of the key 
spaces where desires and possibilities are fully sug- 


gested or left tantalizingly unresolved. The writing of . 


expatriates becomes significant because each creates 
an imaginary world through words, but yet communi- 
cates the immediacy of events. The Then of myth and 
legend, of the past as tradition or as history becomes 
substantially offered as Here and Now. It is the here 
and now of literary fiction that makes each work 
survive long periods of time — decades or centuries, 
rather than the combustible conflagration of the 
time of the bestseller. Works written in 1930 or 1980 
might appear in the year 2000 as fresh and open to 
interpretation. 

Rushdie’s Midnight’s Children, Vikram Seth’s 
A Suitable Boy and Amitava Ghosh’s The Glass Palace 


are three memorable moments in the development of ` 


Indian writing in English which have been analysed by 
many literary critics. Why they interest me is because 
all three authors have made their home outside the sub- 
continent. But they visit often and see themselves as 
expatriates. If each of these three styles of writing are 
so far removed from one another, then it is interesting 
for me to locate within the sociological imagination 
how being adiaspora Indian can contribute to the writ- 
ing of literary fiction. Ghosh’s command over histori- 
cal data and the ability to bring it closer to the reader, 
Rushdie’s playful rebellious jibes at politics and 
hypocrisy, Seth’s sensuous and intuitive control over 
the emotional worlds of human beings — these have 
been celebrated over and over again in the literary 
world, as well as in the greatest index for authors, the 
sale of books. | 

The expatriate has house, friends, occupation, 
income in a country, but he dreams of home. He lives in 
acomfortable metropolis or university town — London 
or New York, has access to libraries, concert halls, 
museums accessible to him in the sense that friends 
and critics are always around. Yet there is a searing 
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loneliness about their lives which appear in the things 


they sometimes say, or the unguarded melancholy ог. 


their faces on camera. The problem of course lies in the 
oscillation between the loneliness and solitude of 
writing. All crafts people understand the chiselling of 
an object as a singularly lonely task and the moment 
of sunburst when camera’s flash and the stage is set for 


what is euphemistically called the ‘book release’. The : 


fact that a book may bomb or that critics hate it rarely 
deters the author — each of these authors has written 
what are thought to be good books as well as a few over- 
rated ones. Clearly, the survival of the author depends 


`- on his or her ability to withstand criticism and to 
4 write again. * 


Whether writing is biographical or not depends 
upon the author's ability to acknowledge the reservoir 
of memory he/she draws from. Researched, the novel 
becomes the key word by which the success of its intel- 
lectual frame is acknowledged. Many writers spend a 
lot of time reading and the sources of that reading might 
or might not be acknowledged. The self-conscious 
author today documents his journeys, proving Barthes 
essay "The Death of the Author’ to be a lie. The author 


-Seems continually available to defend his or her story. 


There has never been a time when the pressure 
toconform has по been imposed upon the author. How 
he ог she deals with itis defined by the accidents oftem- 
peramentand circumstance. How much ofthe love and 


-death in the novel is autobiographical is left to the 


coterie of friends who gleefully or with melancholy 
recognize themselves. Butthen, does notevery reader 
find resemblances in whichever book they read to 
people they have known or glimpsed? In 1928, Gorky 
wrote, ‘God has been created in the same manner as 
literary "types" have, in accordance with the laws of 
abstraction and concretization. Characteristic exploits 
performed by a variety of heroes are condensed or 
"abstracted" and then given concrete shape in the per- 
son of a single hero. Traits peculiar to any merchant, 
nobleman or peasant are similarly "abstracted" and 
then typified in the person of some one merchant, 
nobleman or peasant — in other words, now a literary 
typeiscreated' (Gorky n.d.: 31,32). 

Earlier he had argued that it is not enough to 
create a person, for this would have neither social or 
educative features. ‘If however the writer proves able 
to summarise the most characteristic class features, 


habits, tastes, gestures, beliefs.and manner of speech . 


peculiar to twenty, fifty or even a hundred shop- 
keepers, civil servants or workers, proves able to 
epitomize and condense them in the person of asingle 
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shopkeeper, civil servant or worker, he thereby creates 
atype, and thatis art’ (ibid., p. 30). 

Yet Gorky was always clear about the functions 

of literature — to inform, to educate, to entertain not in 
malice but through humane and generous anecdotes. 
This moral pressure was best conveyed in his critique 
of the ‘sponge like existence of younger modernist 
writers.’ In an essay called Talks on Craftsmanship, 
he wrote: 
‘Indeed Í met quite a number af; young people of the 
merchant class, and I envied them their knowledge of 
foreign languages and their ability to read.European 
literature intheoriginal. There was nothing elsein them 
toenvy. They spoke in polished language, butina way 
that was obscure; their words wereunimpeachable, but 
below the surface there seemed to be nothing but 
cotton wool or sawdust... though they did not drink in 
excess and grew drunk more on fearful words than 
on liquor. They spoke of the “horrors” in the work of 
Poe, Baudelaire and Dostoyevsky, but they thought 
they were speaking ofthe horrible things within them- 
selves. I could see that there was nothing horrifying 
about them; some of the ruffians I knew were more 
awe-inspiring.’ 

He goes onto say that ОБ duties were integral 
toa writer's life. ‘If you sweep courtyard you will pre- 
vent harmful dust getting into children's lungs. If you 
bind a book in good time, you will extend its term of 
service, helping to make it of greater.benefit to peo- 
ple, and saving paperforthe state. Rough treatment of 
books causes tremeridous losses to the state, because 
so many books are being printed, and after all,we are 
the State’ (ibid 153). 

Why I quote at length from Gorky is because of 
the biographical experience of having been given 
Gorky's Mother to read when I was in Class III and all 
of Shaw's plays when in Class V (I rebelled against 
reading Shaw's Prefaces in Class VI). Certainly I had 

no idea that my father who did not like Anna Karenina 
was setting out the agenda ar what kind of literature 
Ishould bereading. 

Thirty five years later the contempt that my 
father had for elitist emotions — philosophizing about 
pain — is still hard to bear. Like Gorky, Marxist intel- 
lectuals like my father could not bear the rift between 
the intelligentsia and the people — and it is exactly in 


this rift that Indian writing in English is located. The 


strikingly banal but brutal critique of elitist writing by 
M. Prabha in The Waffle of the Toffs is easily available 
— funny, crude, authoritarian — it sets a norm more 
clumsy than Gorky's well-crafted idealism. Butevery 


writerunlikeevery critic, knows that writing has its will 
to power, and existentialist writers, who are primarily 
record keepers rather than transformers of the world, 
understand the impetus of their quill. Take away their 
implements and they will invent another, but the work 
will get written. | | 

Tt is here that I wish to analyse the work of а 
woman, Jean Rhys, whose book, The Wide Sargasso 
Sea remained alive inspite of her efforts to destroy it, 
forget it, evade it. The book appeared in 1962, though 


- its first draft had been typed in 1938. 


Sargasso Sea is an unnerving study of race and 
caste relationship in Creole society, of colonialism and 
accidents of history which one day would surely be the 
subject of detailed symbolic analyses. My problem is 


-~ more specific. How does Jean Rhys understand her 


existence as a foreigner in England? Her father was a 
Welsh doctor and her mother ‘white’ Creole. She was 


born in Dominica in 1890 and came to England when | 
she was sixteen, spending what was a conventionally: 
° bohemian life moving between various frivolous 


positions. Suzanne Rouvier (in Somerset Maugham's 
The Razor 5 Edge), the artist's model, not quite a whore 
but a practical companion to various aspirants in the 
Parisart scene, would bean approximate analogy. But 
Rhys, encouraged by Ford Maddox Ford who had also 
discovered D.H. Lawrence, wasundoubtedly oneofthe 
most brilliant women writers ofthe '30s. Then she fell 
out of sight. Fordecades she lived in obscurity, and even 
had an unwitting obituary notice written for her. She died 


in 1979, having received acknowledgement when, as ` 


she said, ‘it was too late.’ She received the W.H. Smith 
Award in 1966, was made a fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Literature in1966 and made a CBE in 1970. 
Tam unable to engage with a biographical sketch 
of Rhys in order to answer my question and will instead 
try to approach it through textual analyses. Why the 


. problem seems to me evanescent is because so many 


of us who have never doubted that we are Indians are 


now being continually pounded with the question . 


‘Who are you?’ Asked often enough it can push a per- 


son beyond the edge. If asked as anthropologists do, 


ina mode of dialogicity, I see no problem with the ques- 
tion. Asked in psychoanalytical therapy orin the quest 
for mystical resolution, this space can bé one of the 
most profound arenas. of creative encounter. Yet the 
politicàl negotiations of identity are a fact of history, 
an emblem of social change, and fictional narratives 


‘sometimes capture this with a power of representation. 


. Wide Sargasso Sea lies between the West Indies 
and the Azores, in the North Atlantic ocean. Ships could 


become entangled inits weeds. It is the. metaphor for 
calm and danger, for the ability of encroaching weeds 


‘which strangulate the beleagured ship. The West Indies. _ 


become acomplex battling ground where indigenous, 
black, tribal, native, colonized, white, colonizing all 
become fraught with multiple meanings as do the 
relationship between those who have mixed or pure 
French orEnglish ancestory. 

- Rhys was in England and writing about Domi- 
nica or Jamaica which she blurred with artistic license. 


So let us use West Indies or the Carribbean as an artifi- · 


cially organizing term, though the specificities of his- 


tory and topography for the islands and its cultural | 


landscapes may infact differ substantially. After all 
terms such as Bharat, Hindustan or India have served 
as variable terms for a diverse and polyglot land, and 
‘subcontinental’ identity is even more problematic. 

Soin Rhys' text which begins with the assertion 
by the heroine Antoinette that ‘the Jamaican ladies had 
never approved of my mother not just because of her 
beauty but because she was a "Martinique" girl.’ Black 
people jeered at the mother and daughter but as ser- 
vants in the house they had tremendous power over 
their half caste masters. It was the house and the gar- 
den that communicated a tremendous sense of power 
— the power of land, the power of the past, the power 
of memory. 

*Our garden was large and beautiful as that gar- 
den in the Bible — the tree of life grew there. But it had 
gone wild. The paths were overgrown and a smell of 
dead flowers mixed with the fresh living smell. Under- 
neath the tree ferns, tall as forest tree ferns, the light 
was green. Orchids flourished out of reach for some 
reason not to be touched. One was snaky looking, 
another like an octopus with long thin brown tentacles 
bare of leaves hanging fromatwisted root. Twice a year 
the octopus orchid flowered — then not an inch of ten- 
tacle showed. It was a bell shaped mass of white, 
mauve, deep purples, wonderful to see. The scent was 
very sweet and strong. [never went near it.’ 


Sitting in England, such a para was written — the . 


intensity of the past surfaces and much of diaspora 
writing actually captures what are seemingly visible 
details of topography to actually communicate how 
haunting the past and its dreamtime seems to the writer. 
But what is diaspora, and who is diasporic? As a 
Malayali who was born in Delhi and who often writes 
about Kerala, this chatter about diaspora as alien is 
empty for me. The diasporite makes himself or herself 
at home, is at home; she or he sends out deep roots in 
less than a month of his arrival and is here to stay. Peo- 
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pleare pushed out, havetheir heads bludgeoned in, but 
they fightto stay orthey fighttoreturn. 

Antoinette's motheris driven mad by a holocaust 
of hate — slave owner attacked by night, her retarded 
son by her first husband killed, her house burnt down, 


her second husband helpless as the house burnt down. 


Antoinette remembers: 

‘But now I turned too. The house was БИШЕ Ше 
yellow red sky was like sunset and I knew that IL would 
never see Coulibri again. Nothing would be left, the 
golden ferns and the silver ferns, the orchids, the gin- 


` ger lilies and the roses, the rocking-chairs and the blue 
` sofa, the jasmine and the honeysuckle and the picture 


ofthe Miller's daughter. When they had finished, there 
would be nothing left but blackened walls and the 
mounting stone. That was always left’ (p. 24). 

If ruin and the memory of a foundation is all that 
the survivor has, and the memory of things that once 
had a pattern of normality, then the tragedy of the 
present lies in that continuing absence which like the 
ghost of an amputated limb thrashes in the victim's 
memory. Аз Rhys writes in the second paragraph of 
the first page, “Му father, visitors; horses, feeling 
safe in bed — all belonged to the past.' The tragedy of 
the colonizer is the moment of seduction — when the 
native, the Creole, orthe woman has been lulled into a 
state of secure concupiscience. Rhysusesthe imagery 
of sexual love as represented by the white male in 


relation to the Creole woman to understand this pecu-. 


liar form of submission. The violence of seduction 


„lies in its mutual pleasure and the shattering quality of 


boredom annihilates both. Significantly the colonizer 
and the colonized blame one another, seéing their 
autonomy either in the pee or in the future as an 
obliterated dream. 

“Why do you hate me?’ she said. 

‘I donot hate you, Tam most distressed about you, 
Iam distraught.’ I said. But this was untrue, I was not 
distraught, I was calm, it was the first time I had felt 
calmor self possessed for many along day... I watched 
her holding her left wrist with her right hand, an 
annoying habit. 
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"Then why do you nevercome near me?’ she said, 
*Orkiss meortalkto me. Have уоп any reason?’ 

_ Yes,’ I said ‘I have a reason’ and added very ` 
softly, ‘My God.’ 

“You’re always calling on God’ she said, ‘Do you 
believe in God?’ 

“Of course, of course I believe in the power and 
wisdom of my creator’ ( Rhys 2000: 81). 

. Having driven his wife to insanity the colonialist 
Rochester leaves her in England. 

‘When I first came I thought it would be a day, 
two days a week perhaps. [thought that when I saw him 
and spoke to him, I would be wise as serpents, harm- 
less as doves. I give you all I have freely I would say, 
and I will not trouble you again if you will let me go. 
Buthe nevercame' (p. 116). 

All the people in the house become ghosts forthe 
mad woman in the attic, voices and memories without 
substance. 

‘All the people who had been staying in the house 
for the bedrooms doors were shut, but it seemed to me 
that someone was following me, someone was chas- 


‘ing me, laughing (p. 112). 


In the end there is a conflagration, “Оп the sec- 
ond floor] threw away the candle... Iknew how to get 
away from the heat and the shouting, for there was 
shouting now... I don't know how long I sat. Then I 
turned around and saw the sky red and all my life was 
init.Isawthe grandfather clock and Aunt Cora's patch- 
work, all colours. I saw the orchids and the stephanotis 
and the jasmine and the tree of life in flames. I saw the 


- chandelier and the red carpet downstairs and the bam- 
‘boos and the tree ferns, the gold ferns and the silver and 


the soft green velvet of the moss on the garden wall.’ 
Homesickness so terrible that nothing is real, only 
the past beckons. Amitava Ghosh’s consummate obitu- 


_ ary on the Indian born American Shahid Aga, captures 


it in almost Sontagian detail. The corollary to such 
homesickness is madness and death. Yet many of us 
live in this strange, beckoning world of the past or an- 
other land — it is not merely the stuff of expats longing. 
The Macaulayised Indian fictionwriter knows the 


' bylanesof Bloomsbury as well as the galis of Chandni 


Chowk — meaning not very well, but the map is real 
and haunting. Sitting in Delhi or Brooklyn, Calcutta | 
calls forth. No human being can be devoid of this in- 
tense longing that has always been the stuff of literary 
fiction. Claiming citizenship, identity, home, nationis ` 
alwaysatenuous and self-conscious task. 


Susan Visvanathan 


$ 


Essay |. 


The India-Pakistan conflict: towards ` 
the failure of nuclear deterrence | 


THESE are dismal times for peace in South Asia. Since . 


the tests of May 1998 and their overt nuclearization, 
Pakistan-India relations have visibly. deteriorated. 
Crisis has followed crisis and nuclear weapons have 
played an increasingly prominent role. The massive 
military mobilisation and threat of war in spring of 2002 
exposed several important features of the dynamics 
shaping nuclear South Asia, especially the repeated use 
of nuclear threats and the apparent fearlessness of 
policy-makers and the public when faced with the pros- 
pect of nuclear war. 


The context for these developments isa growing 


unwillingness among political and military leaders in 
South Asia to confront changed realties (but as Einstein 
famously remarked, the bomb has changed everything 
except our way of thinking). An arms race is growing, 
in fits and starts, as best as the two states can manage. 
Military doctrines are interlinked in ways that lead 
inexorably to nuclear war. The poor are uneducated, 
uninformed and powerless. The well-to-do are unin- 
formed or possessed by the religious fundamentalism 
— Islamic and Hindu — that is rapidly changing both 
countries. These forces are now being wedded to 
nationalism in ways that suggest restraints that were 
at work in previous India-Pakistan wars and crises may 
increasingly be over-ridden or suppressed. We are 
moving down a steep slippery slope whose bottom we 
have yetto see. ' 

The efficacy of nuclear deterrence is predicated 


-on the ability of these.weapons to induce terror. It pre- 


supposes a rational calculus, as well as actors who, at 
the height of tension, will put logic before emotion. 


Recentevents in South Asia have putall these into ques- 


tion. We therefore fear that perhaps anew chapter may 
someday have to be written in textbooks dealing with 
the theory of nuclear deterrence. 


Time is short for South Asia. The role of the 


United States is key. It has begun to worry more about 


the spectre of nuclear armed Islamic terrorism than. 


the prospect of a South Asian nuclear war. But the Bush 
administration’s unconstrained, unilateral, imperial 
vision has little space for restraint, treaties, and under- 
mines the possibility of peace and disarmament 
forall. 

| There are a few steps that may possibly begin to 
take us a small distance down the path to safety. These 
are outlined briefly by way of aconclusion. 


CrisisAfter Crisis 
Thereisa fundamental link between crises and nuclear 
weapons in South Asia. Soon after the defeat of Paki- 
stan by India in the 1971 war, Prime Minister Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto.called a meeting of Pakistani nuclear sci- 
entists in the city of Multan to map out a nuclear wea- 
pons programme. Pakistan was pushed further into 
the nuclear arena by the Indian test of May 1974, seen 
as a means to further consolidate Indian power in 
South Asia. | 

Challenged again т May 1998 by a series of five 
Indian nucleartests, Pakistan was initially reluctantto 
test its own weapons out of fear of international sanc- 
tions. Belligerent statements by Indian leaders afterthe 
tests succeeded in forcing it over the hill. But success 
brought change. Pakistan saw nuclear weapons as a 
talisman, able to ward off all dangers. Countering 
India's nuclear weapons became secondary. Instead, 
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Pakistani nuclear weapons became the means for neu- 
tralizing India's far larger conventional land, air, and 
seaforces. ` 

Inthe minds of Pakistani Белер nuclear wea- 
pons now became tools for achieving foreign policy 
objectives. The notion of a nuclear shield led them to 
breathtaking adventurism in Kashmir. Led by Chief of 
Army Staff General Pervez Musharraf, Pakistan sent 
troops out of uniform along with Islamist militant fight- 
ers across the Line of Control to seize strategic posi- 
tions in the high mountains of the Kargil area. The 
subsequent Kargil war of 1999 may be recorded by his- 


_ torians as the first actually caused by nuclear weapons. 


As India counter-attacked and Pakistan stood 
diplomatically isolated, a deeply worried Prime Min- 
ister Nawaz Sharif flew to Washington on 4 July 1999, 


_ where he was bluntly told to withdraw Pakistani forces 


or be prepared for full-scale war with India. Bruce 
Reidel, Special Assistant to President Clinton, writes 
that he was present in person when Clinton informed 


.Nawaz Sharif that the Pakistan Army had mobilized 


its nuclear-tipped missile fleet.! (If this is true, then the. 
preparations for nuclear deployment and possible use 
could only have been ordered by General Pervez 
Musharraf at either his own initiative or in consulta- 
tion with the army leadership.) Unnerved by this reve- 
lation-and the closeness to disaster, Nawaz Sharif 
agreed to immediate withdrawal, shedding all earlier 


‚ pretensions that Pakistan's army had no control over 


the attackers. 

Despitethedefeat in nthe Kargil War, Pakistan poli- 
tical and military leaders insisted that Pakistan had pre- 
vailed in the Conflict and that its nuclear weapons had 


_ deterred India from crossing the Line of Control or the 


international border. This belief may be especially strong 
inthe military, who would otherwise have to accept that 
their prized weapons were of no military utility. 


Back to the Brink 

On 13 December 2001, Islamic militants struck at the 
Indian Parliament in Delhi sparking off a crisis that has 
yettoend. Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee 


exhorted his troops іп Kashmirto prepare for sacrifices ^ 


and ‘decisive victory’, setting off widespread alarm. 
It seemed рачы that India was preparing for a 
‘limited war’ to flush out Islamic militant camps in 
Pakistan administered Kashmir. 


1. Bruce Riedel, American Diplomacy and the 1999 Kargil Sum- 


mit at Blair House, Centre for the Advance Study of India Policy 
Paper, University of Pennsylvania, 2002. Available on the internet 


athttp://www.sas.upenn.edu/casi/reports/RiedeIPaper051302.htm. 


< 
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Sensing a global climate now deeply hostile to 
Islamic militancy, India's ruling BJP have sought to 
echo the US *war on terror' slogan as a way to garner 


international support for their military campaign in . 


Kashmir. Although an embattled Musharraf probably 
had little to do with the attack on the Indian Parliament, 
India cut off communications with Pakistan. The 
Indiari ambassador in Islamabad was recalled to Delhi, 
road and rail links were broken off, and flights by Pakis- 
tani airlines over Indian territory were disallowed. 
Such Indian reactions have played into the hands 
of jihadists in Kashmir who now operate as a third force 
almost autonomous of the Pakistani state (this ópera- 
tional autonomy is typical of such large-scale covert 


operatioris, where there is a political need forthe state: . 


patron to be able to plausibly deny responsibility for 
any particular action taken by such forces —the US sup- 
port for the Contras in Nicaragua апа the Mujahideen 
in Afghanistan in the 1980s were classic examples of 


this relationship). There is a real possibility that: 
jihadists will commit some huge atrocity — such as a 


mass murder of Indian civilians. Indeed, their goal is 
to provoke full-scale war between India and Pakistan, 
destabilize Musharraf, and settle scores with America. 

Nuclear threats started flying in all directions. 
In May 2002, as fighter aircraft circled Islamabad, in 
a public‘ debate with one of us (PH), General Mirza 


Aslam Beg, the former chief of Pakistan’s army, - 


declared: ‘We can make a first strike, and a second 
strike, or even a third.’ The lethality of nuclear war 
left him unmoved. ‘You can die crossing the street,’ he 


observed, ‘or you could die in a nuclear war. You've . 


got to die some day anyway:' Pakistan's ambassador 
to the UN in Geneva, Munir Akram, reiterated Paki- 
stan’s refusal of a no-first-use policy. 

Across the border, India's Defence Minister 


: George Fernandes told the International Herald Tri- 


bune, 'Indiacan survive a nuclear attack, but Pakistan 
cannot.'? Indian Defence Secretary Yogendra Narain 
took things a step further in an interview with Outlook 
magazine: ‘A surgical strike is the answer,’ adding that 
if this failed to resolve things, ‘We must be prepared 
fortotal mutual destruction.’? Indian security analyst, 


: Brahma Chellaney claimed, ‘India can hit any nook 
and corner of Pakistan and is fully prepared to neat s 
- Pakistan's nuclear bluff. M 


2. Michael Richardson, ‘India and Pakistan are not “imprudent” 


' on nuclear option; Q&A/George Fernandes’, The International 


Herald Tribune, 3 June 2002. 


3. ‘A Surgical Strike is the Answer: interview with defence secre- 
tary Yogendra Narain’, Outlook, 10 June 2002. 
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Nuclear Denial 

As India began to seriously consider cross-border 
strikes on militant camps on the Pakistani side of the 
Line of Control, it became convenient for those urg- 
ing action to deny Pakistan's nuclear weapons by chal- 


lenging its willingness and ability to use them. This is | 
not the first time this notion has been exercised, but it - 


hasnow gained astonishingly wide currency in Indian 
ruling circles and carries increasingly grave risks of a 
misjudgmentthat could lead to nuclear war. 

Two months before the May 1998 nuclear tests 
by India and Pakistan, a delegation from Pugwash met 
in Delhi with Prime Minister Inder Kumar Gujral. As 
amember of the delegation, one of us (PH) expressed 
worries about a nuclear catastrophe on the subconti- 
nent. Gujral repeatedly assured PH— both in public and 
in private — that Pakistan was not capable of making 


-atomic bombs. The prime minister was not alone. 


Senior Indian nuclear scientists and defence ana- 
lysts before May 1998 had argued this point: in 1994 
РК. Iyengar; former head of India's Department of 
Atomic Energy, doubted whether ‘there is any proof 
that Pakistan has this capability’ to make nuclear wea- 
pons; another former head Raja Ramana suggested 
that ‘In the past, Pakistan got plenty of mileage by mak- 
ing tall claims. But that is now turning into paper mile- 
age’; at the same time, P.R. Chari, a former senior civil 
servant in the Ministry of Defence argued that the 
Indian military did not ‘believe that Pakistan has a 
viable deterrent’; in 1993 a Chief of Army Staff, 
V.N. Sharma, said ‘I don’t see any threat of nuclear 
capacity or capability in Pakistan.”> 

Although Pakistan’s nuclear tests had dispelled 
this scepticism, senior Indian military and political 
leaders continue to express doubts on the operational 
capability and usability of the Pakistani arsenal. Still 
more seriously, many Indians believe that, as a client 
state of the US, Pakistan's nuclear weapons are under 
the control of the US. The assumption 1$ that, in case 


- of extreme crisis, the US would either restrain theiruse 


by Pakistan or, if need be, destroy them. At a meeting 
in Dubai this year in January, senior Indian analysts 
said they were ‘bored’ with Pakistan’s nuclear threats 


and no longer believed them. K. Subrahmanyam, an 


4. "India Tests Nuclear-Capable Missile, Angers Pakistan', 
Agence France Presse, 25 January 2002. 


` 5. АП quotes from Eric Arnett, ‘Nuclear Testing and Stability in 


Asia', Sixth ISODARCO Beijing Seminar on Arms Control, 
29 October-1 Novermber 1998, Shanghai, China. On the web at 
http://www.nautilus.org/library/security/papers/Arnett 
ISODARCO.PDFE.. . 


influential Indian hawk who has advocated overt 


‘Indian nuclearization for more than a decade, believes | 


that Indiacan ‘sleep in peace’. 
To fearlessly challenge a nuclear Pakistan requires 


.a denial of reality, which some Indians seem prepared 


to make. It is an enormous leap of faith to presume that 
the United States would have either the intention — or 
thecapability —to destroy Pakistani nukes. Tracking and 
destroying even a handful of mobile nuclear-armed mis- 
siles would be no easy feat. During the Cuban missile 
crisis, the U.S. Air Force hadaerial photos ofthe Soviet 
missile locations and its planes were only minutes away, 
yet it would not assure that a surprise attack would be 
more than 90% effective. More recently, in Iraq, US 
efforts to destroy Iraqi Scuds had limited success. No 
country has ever tried to take out another's nuclear 
bombs. It would be fantastically dangerous because 
one needs 100% success. Nonetheless, there are signs 
that India is boosting its military capability to where it 
might feel ableto overwhelm Pakistan. 


Pushing the Arms Race 

Sincethe 1998 nucleartests, there have been very "агре 
increases in Indian military spending. The,Indian 
defence budget for 2001-2002 was set at 630° billion 


rupees ($13 billion) — Pakistan’s. military spending- 


was roughly four times less, about 150 billion rupees. 
India has announced a further increase of 4.896 forthe 


current year, intended for purchases of Peeran, : 





submarines, advanced surveillance systét 
ing Phalcon airborne early warning syst émis from 


Israel), and a second aircraft carrier. This increase 


follows an earlier increase of 28%, which waslarger : 


than Pakistan's entire military budget for that year. 


In a paper entitled ‘Vision 2020’; the Indian Air 3 


Force has laid out its requirements — it proposes increas- 
ing the number of squadrons from 39 to 60 by 2020 and 
replacing the aged MiG-21 planes with more modern 
fighters, such as the Russian Sukhoi-30s, or the Mirage- 
2000 or Rafael fighters from France.® This Indian air 
force internal document is reported also to advocate 
the creation of anuclear first-strike capability. 

A missile regiment to handle the nuclear- 
capable Agni missile is being raised.’ Military offic- 
ers are being trained to handle nuclear weapons and 
there have been statements by senior officials about 
Agni being mated with nuclear warheads.® All of this 
is consistent with eventual deployment. 


6. Mohammed Ahmedullah, ‘Indian Air Force Advocates First 
Strike Capability’, Defense Week, 2 January 2001. ` 
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Pakistan's generals would like to keep up with 
Indiain thiseffort butthe economy is faltering and can- 
not stand the strain. Arecent World Bank report is worth 
quoting at length:? ‘The 1990s were a decade of lost 
opportunities for Pakistan. From independence to the 
late 1980s, Pakistan outperformed the rest of South 
Asia. Then in the 1990s progress ground toa halt. Pov- 
erty remained stuck at high levels, economic growth 
slowed, institutions functioned badly, and a serious 
macroeconomic crisis erupted.’ 

Asand when the economy begins to revive, Pak- 
istan's military leaders will no doubt resume the race. 
Towards War 
Pakistani generals know why they want nuclear wea- 
pons. They anticipate that in the event of hostilities, 


. India is likely to take losses in a terrain unsuitable for 


heavy armoror strike aircraft. So it could shift the thea- 
tre of war—escalating horizontally but without attack- 
ing nuclear facilities. Thereafter India would have 
several options available to it: 
* Push into lower Punjab or upper Sindh to sever 
Pakistan’s vital road and rail links. 
* Destroy the infrastructure.of the Pakistan military 
(communication networks, oil supplies, army bases, 
railway yards, air bases through the use of runway bust- 
ing bombs). 
* Blockade Karachi, and perhaps also Gwadur, Paki- 
stan’s other port, currently under construction. 
Pakistan’s generals have sought to make it impos- 
sible for India to achieve these goals. They have articu- 
lated a set of conditions under which they will use their 
nuclear weapons. Pakistani nuclear weapons will beused, 
according to General Kidwai of Pakistan’s Strategic Plan- 
ning Division, only ‘if the very existence of Pakistan esa 
state is at stake’ and this, he specified, meant:!° 
1. India attacks Pakistan and takes a large part of its 
territory. 
2. India destroys a large part of Pakistan armed forces. 
3. India imposes an economic blockade on Pakistan 
(this may include both a naval blockade and a denial 
of access to Indus River waters). 


7. ‘Agni Missile Group for Army Cleared’, The Hindu, 16 May 
2002. | 


8. Vishal Thapar, 'Navy, IAF Train in Handling Nukes', The 
Hindustan Times, 15 February 2002. 


9. Pakistan Country Assistance Strategy, World Bank, July 2002, 
on the web at http://www.worldbank.org/pakistancas. 

10. Nuclear Safety, Nuclear Stability and Nuclear Strategy in 
Pakistan: a concise report of a visit by Landau Network — Centro 
Volta, http://Ixmi.mi.infn.it/-landnet/Doc/pakistan.pdf. 
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4. India creates political destabilization or large scale 
internal subversion in Pakistan. 

India, in turn, has started to prepare its military 
to be attacked by nuclear weapons on the battlefield 
and to continue the war. The major Indian war game 
Poorna Vijay (Complete Victory) in May 2001, the big- 

-gest in over a decade, was reported to centre on train- 
ing the army andairforceto fight in anuclearconflict.!! 
Taken together, Indian military options and Pakistani 
planning would seem to ensure that that any major 
India-Pakistan conflict would lead inexorably to the 
use of nuclear weapons. 


Fearless Nuclear Gambling 

Inearly 2002, witha million troops mobilized and lead- 
ers in both India and Pakistan threatening nuclear war, 
world opinion responded fearfully, seeing a fierce and 


possibly suicidal struggle up ahead. Foreign nationals , | 


streamed out of both countries, and many are yet to 
return. But even at the peak of the crisis, few Indians 
or Pakistanis lost much sleep. Stock markets flickered, 
but there was no run on the banks or panic buying. 
Schools and colleges, which generally close at the first 
hint of crisis, functioned normally. What explains the 
astonishing indifference to nuclear annihilation? 

` In part, the answer has to do with the fact that 
India and Pakistan are still largely traditional, rural 
societies, albeit going through a great economic and 
socialtransformation at a furious pace. The fundamen- 
tal belief structures of such societies (which may 
well be the last things to change), reflecting the reali- 
tiesofagriculture dependentonrains and good weather, 
encourage a surrender to larger forces. Conversations 
and discussions often end with the remark that *what 
willbe, will be,' after which people shrug their shoul- 
ders and move on to something else. Because they feel 
they areatthe mercy ofunseen forces, the level of risk- 
taking isextraordinary. Butotherreasons may be more 
important. . 

In'India and Pakistan, most people lack basic 
information about nuclear dangers. A 1996 poll of elite 
opinion showed that about 80% of those wanting to 
support Pakistan acquiring ready-to-use nuclear wea- 
pons found it ‘difficult’ or ‘almost impossible’ to get 
information, while about 25% of those opposed to 
nuclear weapons had the same concern. In India, а 
November 1999 post-election national opinion poll 
survey found just over half of the population had not 


11. ‘Bracing for a Nuclear Attack, India Plans Operation Desert 
Storm in May’, indian Express, 30 April 2001. 


at 


even heard ofthe May 1998 nucleartests.!? In the mid- 
dle ofthe spring 2002 crisis, the BBC reported the level 
of awareness of the nuclearrisk among the Pakistani pub- 
lic was ‘abysmally low’.'4 In India, it found ‘for many, 
the terror ofa nuclear conflict is hard to imagine." 5 
First hand evidence bears out these judgments. 
Even educated people seem unable to grasp basic 
nuclear realities. Some students at the university in 
Islamabad where one of us teaches (PH), when asked, 
believed that a nuclear war would be the end of the 
world. Others thought of nuclear weapons as just big- 
ger bombs. Many said it was not their concern, but the 


army’s. Almost none knew about the possibility of a . 


nuclear firestorm, about residual radioactivity, ordam- 
age to the gene pool. 

In Pakistan’s public squares and at crossroads 
stand missiles and fiberglass replicas of the nuclear test 
site. For the masses, they are symbols of national glory 

. and achievement, not of death and destruction. The 
realities of nuclear war would be beyond their imagi- 
пайоп.!6 It is painfully clear that too few in South Asia 
appreciate the quintessential feature of nuclear war, 
which was best captured by Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev when he said that, ‘In the event of a 
nuclear war, the living will envy the dead.’ 

Previous crises have also seen such lack of fear 
about the threat and use of nuclear weapons. With 

. each crisis, there seems to be a lessening of political 

restraints and greater nuclear brinksmanship: A key 
factor is the absence of an informed and organized pub- 
lic opinion able to Keep political and military leaders 
in check and restrain them from brandishing nuclear 


weapons. Close government control over national tel- 


evision, especially in Pakistan, has ensured that criti- 
cal discussion of nuclear. weapons and nuclear war is 
not aired. Jt is harder to understand the absence of such 
critical debate in India. 


12. Zia Mian, ‘Renouncing the Nuclear Option’, inSaminaAhmad 
and David Cortighteds., Pakistan and the Bomb — Public Opinion 
and Nuclear Choices, University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 1998, 
pp. 47-68. 


13. Yogendra Yadav, Oliver Heath and Anindya Saha, "Issues and 
the Verdict’, Frontline, 13-26 November 1999. 


14. Jyotsna Singh, 'South Asia's Beleaguered Doves', BBC, 4 
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15. Ayanjit Sen, ‘Indians Vague on Nuclear Terrors’, BBC, 3 June 
2002. 


16. Matthew McKinzie, Zia Mian, A.H. Nayyarand M.V. Ramana, 
‘The Risks and Consequences of Nuclear War in South Asia’, in 
Smitu Kothari and Zia Mian eds., Out of the Nuclear Shadow, 
Lokayan and Rainbow Publishers; New Delhi and Zed Books, 
London, 2001, pp. 185-96. 


Because nuclear war is considered a distant . 
abstraction, national civil defense in both countriesis . 


non-existent. When asked how India would protect 
people in case of nuclear attack, the senior-most Indian 
civil servant charged with civil defence replied ‘utter 
nonsense'.!? Islamabad's civil defense budget is a 
laughable $40,000 and the current year's allocation 
has yetto be disbursed. 

No serious contingency plans have been devised 
—in 1999 New Delhi's municipal authority made a plan 
fordealing with nuclearattack involving 200 protective 
suits foremergency workers and 740 decontamination 
and first aid kits (greater Delhi has 12-14 million resi- 
dents).!® It is reported that even this plan was not 
implemented. As India's Admiral Ramu Ramdas, now 
retired anda leading peace activist, caustically remarked, 
‘In this country people are considered expendable.’ 

Itis unimaginable to think of providing adequate 


protection against nuclear attack to the many millions ` 


in South Asia’s mega-cities. We have not been able to 
provide homes, food, water and health care to so many 
even in peace time. There is, nonetheless, something 
to be said for having credible plans to save as many as 
possible from the folly of their leaders. There might be 
other benefits also. The experience of the United States 
and Western Europe shows that the development of 
such plans and the facts that are introduced into public 
view showing the impossibility of providing adequate 
protection for people against nuclear war serves to con- 
vince many people of the horrors of what may be in 


. store for them and motivate them to protest to survive. 


The US and South Asian Nuclear Weapons 

During the Cold War, to all intents and purposes, the 
super powers were able to ignore the rest of the world. 
The fears and entreaties of other countries counted for 
little in super power strategic planning and policy. In 
South Asia, the United States and to a lesser extent the 
international community loom large. This is an impor- 
tant difference and as the Kargil war and the 2001-2002 
crisis showed, itcan be crucial. 


17. Paul Watson and Tyler Marshall, "There's Nowhere to Hide in 
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Indian Defence Research and Development Organization claims 
to have developed an integrated field shelter to protect personnel 
from nuclear, biological and chemical agents in a nuclear war 
scenario. The shelter is said to be capable of accommodating 30 
people and of giving protection for 96 hours. It is not known 
whether there are plans for mass production. 'DRDO Develops 
Foolproof Field Shelters', Indian Express, 24 May 2002. р 
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Following India's 1974 nuclear test, perceiving 
the threat of proliferation and the consequences o? 
India-Pakistan nuclear rivalry, the United States trred 
unsuccessfully to block the development ofa Pakistani 
nuclear weapons capability through the use of sanc- 
tions of various kinds. By the early 1990s, President 
Bill Clinton was fruitlessly engaged in a campaign to 
persuade both countries to cap, and then ultimately rall- 


back their programmes. 


After the 1998 nuclear tests, the hope was that the 
two states could be made to sign the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty. In early 2000, this was on the verge of 
being signed by Pakistan and India. However, Clinton’s 
efforts were undermined by the refusal-of the Repub- 
lican controlled Senate to ratify the treaty. The treaty 
died, leaving open the possibility of a resumption of 
nuclear testing by the US and inevitably by the other 


‘nuclear weapons states, including in South Asia. This 


possibility has grown because of the policies of the 
Bush administration. 

Under President George W. Bush, the US seems 
set to undo any and all arms control treaties, except 
those that clearly favour the US. The CTBT was the 
first victim. The Biological Weapons Convention fal- 
lowed. The US withdrawal fromthe Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty is the first withdrawal from any arms control 
treaty by astate, creating a possibly terrible precedent. 
These steps have cleared the. way for a more aggres- 
sive set of nuclear policies. . 

The Bush administration’s Janney 2002 
Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) calls for development 
of operational strategies that would allow use of 
nuclear weapons by the US even against those states 
that do not possess nuclear, chemical, biological or 
other weapons of mass destruction; it proposes that US 
military forces, including nuclear forces, will be used 
to ‘dissuade adversaries from undertaking military pro- 
grammes.or operations that could threaten US inter- 
ests or those of allies and friends’ (emphasis added).? 
New special-purpose nuclear weapons such as deep 
penetration weapons (bunker busters) are already 


-being developed. 


As the US has focused on further developing its 
military capacity to achieve its goals it the post-Cold 
War world, it has worried less about what India and 
Pakistan may do to each other. With both India and 
Pakistan seeking to woo the United States over to their 


side, the US has little to fear from either. Although it 


19. Nuclear Posture Review, http://www. globalsecurity.org/wmd/ 
library/policy/dod/npr.htm. 
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seems to have taken out insurance. The Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review recommends 'requirements for nuclear 
strike capabilities’ might include ‘а sudden regime 
change by whichanexisting nuclear arsenal comes into 
the hands of anew, hostile leadership group.’*° Events 


` since the terrorist attacks on the United States on Sep- 


tember 11 suggest Pakistan may be a particular con- 
cernforthe US in this regard. 


Pakistan's Loose Nukes 
Immediately after the September 11 attack, although 


' Pakistan's military government insisted that there was 


no danger of any of its 25-40 nuclear weapons being 


- taking for aride, it wasn’t taking any chances. Several 


weapons were reportedly airlifted to various safer, 
isolated, locations within the country?! This nervous- 
ness was not unjustified — two strongly Islamist 
generals of the Pakistan Army (the head of Pakistan’s 
ISlintelligence agency, Lt. General Mehmood Ahmed, 
and Deputy Chief of Army Staff, General Muzaffar 
Hussain Usmani), close associates of General 
Musharraf, had just been removed.”* Dissatisfaction 
within the army on Pakistan’s betrayal of the Taliban 
was (and is) deep — almost overnight, under intense 
American pressure, the Pakistan government had dis- 
owned its progeny. 

. Fears about Pakistan's nukes were subse- 
quently compounded by revelations that two highly 
placed members of the nuclear establishment, Syed 
Bashiruddin Mahmood and Chaudhry Majid, had jour- 
neyed several times into Afghanistán during the last 
year.? Both scientists are well known to espouse radi- 
cal Islamic views. 

It is not impossible that the two Pakistanis could 
have provided significant nuclear information or ma- 
terials potentially useful to Al-Qaeda’s allies and sub- 
sidiaries in other parts of the world. If it so turns out, 
this will scarcely be the first instance of nuclear leak- 
age. In 1966, sympathizers of Israel working inthe US 
Nuclear Materials and Equipment Corporation were 
instrumental in diverting more than 100 kilograms of 
highly enriched uranium for the Israeli nuclear wea- 
pons programme, material which was reported by the 
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CIA to most likely have ‘been used by the Israelis in 
fabricating weapons.’ 

Pakistan’s loose nuke problem шй aglo- 
bal danger that may already be out of control. The fis- 
sile materials present in the thousands of ex-Soviet 
bombs marked for disassembly, the vast amounts of 


radioactive materials present in nuclear reactors and ' 


storage sites the world over, and the abundance of 
nuclear knowledge, make it only a matter of time 
before some catastrophic use is made of them. 


The Way Ahead - Necessary Shifts 

Those who profit from war are in the driving seat in 
Washington, Delhi and Islamabad. If South Asia is to 
hope for better times, then fundamental shifts in all 
three countries will be absolutely necessary: 


Pakistan: For five decades school children have beer 


taught that Kashmir is the ‘jugular vein’ of Pakistan, 
the unfinished business of Partition without which the 
country will remain incomplete. This national obses- 
sion must be dropped; it has supported three wars and 

„is an invitation to unending conflict and ultimate dis- 
aster. Аз first step, Pakistan must visibly demonstrate 
that it has severed all links with the militant groups it 
formerly supported and shut down all the militant 
camps it set up for them. Pakistan must find more posi- 
tive ways to show its solidarity with the Kashmiri strug- 
gle for self-determination. 


India: New Delhi’s sustained subversion of the demo- 


cratic process and iron fist policy in Kashmir has pro- 
duced a moral isolation of India from the Kashmiri 
people that may. be total and irreversible.” The bru- 
tality of Indian forces, typical of state counter insur- 
gency efforts to deal with separatists and independence 
movements, is well-documented by human rights 
groups. India's rigid refusal to deal with Kashmir's 
reality must go. A first step would be to withdraw 
Indian troops and allow democracy and normal eco- 
nomic life to resume and for Kashmiri civil society to 
begin to repair the profound damage done to that com- 
munity. This could be done by restoring to Kashmir the 
autonomy granted it under Article 370 of the Indian 
Constitution pending a permanent solution.”© 

United States: Indian and Pakistani leaders seemto have 


24. Leonard Spector, Nuclear Proliferation Today, Vintage Books, 
New York, 1984, p. 124. 


25. While a detailed review of events related to Kashmir, and 


possible solutions, would be out of place here, the reader is urged - 


to evaluate the.situation based upon a recent review by an inde- 
pendent Indian scholar Akhila Raman, Understanding Kashmir-- 
achronology ofthe conflict, http://www.indiatogether.org/peace/ 
kashmir/intro.htm. 


abdicated their own responsibility and have entrusted 
disaster preventionto US diplomats and officials, as well 
occasionally tothose from Britain. There is no doubtthat 
the US is interested in preventing aSouth Asian nuclear 
disaster. But this is only a peripheral interest, the United 
States main interest in South Asian nuclear issues is now 


driven largely by fear of Al-Qaida, or affiliated groups, 


andapossible nuclearconnection. 

This is a valid concern, and as a first step tight 
policing and monitoring of nuclear materials and 
knowledge is essential. But this is far from sufficient. 
Ifnuclear weapons continue to be accepted by nuclear 
weapon states as legitimate, for either deterrence or 


_ war, their global proliferation—whether by other states 


or non-state actors – сап only be slowed down at best. 
By what moral argument can others be persuaded not 
to follow suit? Humanity’s best chance of survival lies 
in moving rapidly toward the global elimination of 
nuclear weapons. The US, as the world’s only super- 
power, must take the lead. 


Reducing Nuclear Risks in South Asia 

The gravity of the’situation in South Asia is such that 
commonsense dictates the need for urgent transitional 
measures to reduce the nuclear risks while seeking a path 


to nuclear disarmament. An important set of proposals · 


for nuclear risk reduction measures between India and 
Pakistan was released by the Movement in India for Nu- 
clear Disarmament (MIND) in Delhi on 18 June 2002.2” 

There are many technical steps that can quickly 
be taken in South Asia, including ensuring that nuclear 
weapons are not kept assembled or mated with their 
delivery systems, ending production of fissile mate- 
rial for nuclear weapons, and closing down nuclear 


tests sites? Again, none of these is a substitute for 


nuclear disarmament. 

"There are also steps that might be helpful at the 
level of nuclear diplomacy, education, policy and 
doctrine, forexample: 

Establish India-Pakistan nuclear risk reduction dia- 
logues. Such dialogues need to be completely separated 
from the Kashmir issue, a point of view that Pakistan 
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mustbe brought around to. Shared understandings are 
vital to underpin nuclearcrisis management by adver- 
saries. There are interdependent expectations — I act 
in a manner that depends on what I expect you to do, 
which inturn depends on what you think I plan to do. 
Commission nuclear weapons use and consequences 
studies. There isaneed to increase understanding among 
policy makers and the public of nuclear weapons effects 
through commissioning public and private studies that 
willassessimpacts of nuclearattacks made by the other 
on city centres, military bases, nuclear reactors, dams, 
targets of economic value etc.?? This will help in mak- 
ing clear the catastrophe that would be caused by a 
nuclear war and create stronger restraints against the use 
of nuclear weapons, as wellas removing the commonly 
held, but false, belief that nuclear war is as anapocalypse 
after which neither country will exist. 

Arrive at a mutual understanding that it is not in 
either state's interest to target and destroy the leader- 
ship of the other and to keep nuclear weapons coni- 
mand centres from urban centres. Attacking political 
and military leadership with а view to destroying 
nuclear command and control is likely to be a strong 
incentive in early use of nuclear weapons. Given the 
likelihood of pre-delegation of authority to retaliate, 
itis most probable that such an attack will not succeed 
in preventing areturn strike. Attacks on leadership also 
make it very difficult to negotiate and institute an early 
end to nuclear war after it has started (it mightend only 
when all functional weapons have been used by both 
sides). Therefore, nuclear command centres should 
not only be far from civilian populations but also from 
nuclear weapons storage or deployment sites. 

Declare a policy of not targeting cities. Noth- 
ing can ever justify the deliberate targeting ofa civil- 
ian population, especially with a nuclear weapon. The : 
population densities of the mega-cities of India and 
Pakistan ensure that any nuclear attack would lead to 
hundreds of thousands of immediate fatalities. It 
should be avoided at all costs. 


Pervez Hoodbhoy and Zia Mian 
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Comment 


Iraq and the failure of democracy 


THERE is no decision in foreign policy more serious . 


thanrecourseto war. Asthe Bush administration prods 
the country toward an unpopular and illegal war with 
Iraq, it is a matter of national urgency to question 
whether our constitutional system of government is 
providing adequate protection to the American people 
againstthe scourge of war. Giventhe turbulence ofthe 
current world scene and considering America's mili- 
tary primacy onthe global stage, whatthe United States 
does affects the well-being, arid possibly the survival, 
of others throughout the world. So we must question 
whetheroursystemof representative democracy is cur- 
rently working in relation to this momentous question 
of waror peace. 

Without doubt the events of September 11 were 
atest of the viability of our institutions underaform of 
stress never before experienced — the menace of a 
mega-terrorist enemy lurking inthe concealed recesses 
of dozens of countries, including possibly our own. Тб 
respond effectively without losing our democratic 
identity in the process required wise and sensitive 
leadership. It required as well a display of political and 
moral imagination to devise a strategy capable of deal- 
ing effectively with mega-terrorism while remaining 
ethical and in keeping with our values as a nation. At 


this point, on the brink of a war against Iraq, a country ` 


that has not been persuasively linked to the terrorist 
attacks of September 11, it is impossible to conclude 
that our government is meeting this unprecedented 
challenge. Indeed, the Bush administration appears 
likely to intensify the danger while further widening 
the orbit of death and destruction. 

The American system of constitutional govern- 
ment depends on asystem of checks and balances. Such 
checks and balances among the three main branches 
of government is a fundamental principle, and never 
more so than in relation to war and peace. At the very 


* Richard Falk, a Distinguished Visiting Professor at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, is chair of the Nuclear Age 
Peace Foundation. David Krieger is a founder and president of the 
Foundation (www.wagingpeace.org). They are the co-editors of a 
recent Foundation Briefing Booklet, The Iraq Crisis and Interna- 
tional Law. 


least, Congress has the responsibility of restraining a 
rush to war by engaging in serious public debate. To 
date Congress has only held low profile hearings some 
months back. No opponents of the approach taken by 
the Bush administration were invited to participate in 
the hearings, which almost exclusively analyzed the 
costs and benefits of the war option as applied to Iraq. 
There was no consideration of alternatives to war, no 
reflections on the dubious legality of the preemptive 
war doctrine, no discussion of the absence of urgency 
and necessity that undermined the argument that there 
was no time to waste in achieving ‘disarmament’ and 
‘regime change’ in Iraq. Congress has so far faena in 

its constitutional responsibilities. 
: In passing the USA Patriot Act shortly after the 


И September 2001 terrorist attacks, Congress seri-- 


ously eroded traditional American guarantees of free- 
dom and privacy found in the Bill of Rights. The Act 
allows the government to conduct secret searches, 


provides for FBI access to extensive personal and ~ 


financial records of individuals without court order or 
even probable cause of a crime, and creates a new, 
broad definition of ‘domestic terrorism’ that could 
subject individuals who engage in public protest to 
wiretapping and enhanced penalties. 

The open-ended resolution of Congress author- 
izing the president to resort to force only accentuates 
its failure to uphold these responsibilities. It would 
seem that the patriotic mood that followed the terror- 
ist attacks, along with shortsighted anxieties about 
challenging a popular president, has dulled the criti- 
cal faculties of Congress as a whole despite the 
willingness of a small number of senators and con- 
gressmen to raise their voices in opposition. As a 
republic, the US government cannot function properly 
if Congress fails to exercise its constitutional res- 
ponsibilities in relation to the ultimate issues of war 
and peace, and simply gives spineless deference to 
the president. 

Closely connected with this institutional break- 
down, is the lamentable behaviour of the Democratic 
Party, particularly its leadership. They have failed in 
the role of an opposition party to raise issues of princi- 
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ple, especially when so'much is at stake. The passivity 
of the Democratic Party in these circumstances can 


` only be explained by its ill-considered opportunism 


with regard to domestic politics, including an inappro- 
priate pretension of patriotism. Given the importance 
of the party system, our governing procedures cannot 
protect the citizenry against unacceptable policies if 
the opposition party becomes mute and hides in the face 
of anticipated controversy. 

These issues have been compounded by acom- 
pliant mainstream media, especially the corporate- 
owned news networks. The media has largely viewed 
its role in terms of promoting patriotic obedience to the 
government and mobilizing the country for war against 
Iraq rather than illuminating the debate about whether 
such a war is justified and necessary. The media has 
focused its attention on when the war will begin, how 
it will be fought, and what kind of occupation policy 
and exit strategy will be attempted. Ithas refrained from 
considering the question of why the US should or 
should not engage in war or from examining the many 
serious possible consequences to the Middle East and 
to the US itself of engaging in this war. 

There are numerous qualified critics among the 
American citizenry, as well as overseas, and yet their 


. voices are virtually never heard in the mainstream 


media. The media tends to orient its analysis around 
compliant ‘military analysts’ and conservative think 
tank policy wonks. Even when prominent military 
figures, such as General Norman Schwartzkopf or 
General Anthony Zinni, express doubts about the rush 
to war, their objections are given virtually no attention. 
This spectacle of a self-indoctrinated and self-censored 


media weakens our democratic fabric, depriving the ` 


citizenry of information and perspectives that are 
needed to reach intelligent conclusions as to support 
or opposition. 

Most important of all, the Bush administration 
seems to be moving toward a non-defensive war 
against Iraq without providing a coherent account to 
the American public. It has presented evidence to the 
UN Security Council suggesting that Iraq retains 


unreported stocks of biological and chemical wee-- 


ponry, but has provided no convincing proof of this 
and certainly no rationale on this basis for war. The 
American people need to realize that there are at least 
twenty countries with greater capabilities than Iraq 
with respectto such weaponry. Anumberofthese coun- 


. tries are far more likely to be a conduit for such wea- 


ponry to pass into the hands of al Qaeda orotherterrorist 
operatives, which is the greatest danger. 
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It is also important for the American people to 
understand that in the course of an American attack on 
Iraq, its leadership would only then have an incentive, 
in their helplessness, to turn such weaponry as they pos- 
sess over to al Qaeda or to use it against American 
troops. Without such an incentive, Iraq is likely to 
remain the most deterred country on the planet, fully 
aware that any provocative step involving deployment 
or threats of weapons of mass destruction would bring 
about the instant annihilation of the Baghdad regime _ 
and Iraq as an independent country. | 

Under these circumstances, we must wonder why ` 
the Bush administration, with pro forma Congressional 
support, is plunging ahead with a warthat seems so con- 
trary toreason. There are two lines of explanation, both 
raising disturbing questions about the legitimacy of 
governance underthe leadership ofthe Bush adminis- 
tration. The first explanation is that the shock impact 
of September 11 has upset the rationality of the policy 
process to such an extentthat an unwarranted war 15 
being undertaken. 

Part of this explanation is the frustration experi- 
enced by the Bush administration in the aftermath of 
the Afghanistan War. Not knowing what to do next has 
led the administration irrationally to treat Saddam 
Hussein as if he were Osama Bin Laden and to treat 
Iraq as if it wereal Qaeda. Such irrationality overlooks 
the radical difference between responding to a terror- 
ist network that cannot be deterred and dealing with a 
hostile and unpalatable minor state. War is neither 
needed nor acceptable in the latter case. 

The second line of explanation, the more likely 
in our judgment, is that the American people and the 
other governments of the world are not being told the 
main reasons behind the US war policy. From this 
perspective, the alleged preoccupation with Iraqi. 
weaponry of mass destruction is largely diversionary, 
as is the emphasis on Saddam's brutality. The real 
reasons for the war are oil.and regional strategic 
control, a military beachhead in relation to the volatile 
Middle East. 

Such justifications for war make strategic sense 
if, and only if, America is pursuing global dominance 
to ensure that its current economic and military 
preeminence is sustained into the future. But it is 
undoubtedly impolitic for the Bush administration to 
reveal. such motives for war. The American people 
are overwhelmingly unwilling to spill blood for oil or 


. empire. And most of the international community 


would certainly oppose the war if Washington's stra- 
tegic goals were made explicit. : 


The suspicion that the underlying reasons for 
war are not being disclosed is not based on adherence 
to a conspiracy theory of government. If we examine 
closely the worldview expressed years before Septem- 
ber 11 by the Pentagon hawks and Vice President 
Cheney, this understanding of American goals in the 
world becomes more transparent. What September 11 


‘did was to provide an anti-terrorist banner under which 


these grandiose schemes could be realized without 
public acknowledgement. Again, this is nota paranoid 
fantasy. President Bush explicitly endorsed this vision 
of America’s world role in his West Point commence- 
ment address last June, and more subtly, in the major 
document issued by the White House in September 
2002 under the title ‘The National Security Strategy 
of the United States of America’. | 
- Weare left then with two related problems. The 
first is that of concealment from the American people, 
and the second is the substantive issue of whether the 
United States should initiate a war to promote this grand 
design of American power and empire. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the motives for concealment are 
connected with the administration’s assessment of the 
political unacceptability of their undisclosed motives 
for war. This double image of our democratic crisis is 
particularly troublesome in the face of the breakdown 
of ourconstitutional reliance on checks and balances. 
Butallis not lost. There are many indications that 
opposition to the war is growing at the grassroots level 
in America, and has been robust all along among the 
peoples of the world. In the United States, polling 
information shows that more than 70 per cent of the 
people do not support a unilateral preemptive war led 
by the United States. More than 70 city councils across 
the country have registered their opposition to a 
war against Iraq, and the number continues 40 grow. 
Recently over 40 American Nobel Laureates went on 


-` record opposing a US preventive war against Iraq. 
- More and more Americans are taking to the streets 


in opposition to the Bush administration's plans for 
aggressive warfare. 

These numbers can be expected to grow and thé 
voices of protesters become angrier as the administra- 
tion moves ever closer to war. It seems doubtful that 


this resistance at the level of the citizenry can operate 


as a check in the short run on White House zeal, but 
perhaps itcan both strengthen the resolve of Congress 


and the Democratic Party, and convey the wider mes- - 
Sage that we need to recover trust in government if 


ourconstitutional system is to uphold our security and 
our values as a democratic republic. Already inthe US 


Senate, Senators Edward Kennedy and Robert Byrd 
haveintroduced aresolution (S. Res. 32) calling onthe 
president to provide full support to the UN weapons 
inspectors to facilitate their ongoing disarmament 
work and obtain a new resolution of approval by Con- 
gress before using military force against Iraq without 
the broad support ofthe international community. 

The stakes are extremely high. It is not only the 
prospect of war against Iraq, but it is the whole rela- 
tionship of the United States to the world. Continuing 
down the path along which the Bush administration is 
leading is likely to produce a climate of perpetual fear 
and war. It is also likely to undermine further our 
security and our freedoms at home, even moving us in 
the direction of a police state. Already, American con- 
sulates around the world are warning Americans of 
the heightened dangers that they are likely to face in 
reaction to the Iraq War. 

At home, the colour-coded alert system created 
by the Department of Homeland Security seems 
designed to keep Americans in a state of fear without 
providing them with any positive steps they can take 
to increase their security. With each passing week the 
government moves ahead with its claims to exercise 
sweeping powers that erode our civil liberties while 
arousing our fears that terrorists are poised to strike at 
the American heartland. We do notneed to have sucha 
future, but it will be difficult to avoid unless the Ameri- 
can people exercise their democratic prerogatives 
and rise in defence of their civil liberties, as well as in 
support of peace, international law and constitutional 
government. 


Richard Falk and David Krieger 


Adivasi people’s movements 


ONE of the most significant moments at the Asia 


Social Forum (January 2-7) was the coming together 


of the frontline indigenous/adivasi people’s groups 
from many states in Indiaon acommon platform. More 
importantly, this show could well be the foundation of 
anationwide, collective and converged adivasi move- 
ment to secure, essentially, their rights to livelihood. 
Concerted efforts are underway to further this process, 
with a proposed follow-up meeting of these and other 
new adivasi groups in March/April this year to discuss 
the current adivasi situation in various states and for 
further action. 

The adivasi people across Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Kerala and 
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Tamilnadu adopted a historic, poignantly political dec- 
laration at the ASF. The eight point declaration, adopted 
on 6 January aims to be a call for the adivasi people 
who are yet to enter this collective movement, an 
assertion of sovereignty in the immediacy of resource 
control in the forests and pasturelands — the lifeline 
of the adivasi people — by the state and other agencies 
extraneous to the adivasi contexts. 

The declaration reads thus: 
1. We the adivasi people have a natural, non-negotiable 
right over the resources including land, water,-forests 
and minerals. 
2. We reject the commodification of natural resources 
in the name of liberalisation and globalisation. 
3. We reject the current practices of grabbing people’s 
resources in the name of development under the cover 
ofeminent domain principle, resulting in displacement, 
disorganisation and destitution of the adivasi people. 
4. We oppose the promotion of eco-tourism and enter- 
tainment industries in adivasi areas. 
5.Allareas inhabited by the adivasis should be declared 
as scheduled areas. 
6. We uphold and fight to protect the linguistic and cul- 
tural identities of the adivasi people. 
7. Wecall upon all communities particularly the adivasi 
people to reject, resist and fight back all attempts and 
claims over land, water, forests, biological resources 
and minerals by the state and the corporate sector 
under the banner of globalisation. The right of the com- 
munity is absolute. 


` 8. We call upon all adivasi people to assert their right 


toself-rule. 

Adivasi movements/groups/collectives present 
atthe ASF included, among others, the National Front 
for Tribal Self Rule, National Forest Workers and For- 
est People’s Forum, All India Tribal Joint Action Com- 


mittee, Prakrutik Sampada Suraksha Parishad (Orissa), . 


Jana Sangharsh Morcha, Adivasi Mukti Sangathan 
(Madhya Pradesh, Chattisgarh), Tudumdebba, Adivasi 
Aikya Vedika, Сігіјапа Students Union, Adivasula 
Hakkula Porata Samiti (the last four from Andhra 
Pradesh), | 

Interestingly, the reasons for the lack of represen- 
tation of adivasi groups from the state of Uttaranchal, 
hometo many indigenous communities, are not forth- 
coming. One геазоп.— which might be debatable — 
could be the role of numerous NGOs in promoting the 
World Bank supported Joint Forest Management (now 
Community Forest Management) programmes in 
many villages in Uttaranchal. Although this is true of 
other states as well, there 1s in states such as AP, MP 
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and Orissa, a strong opposition, even resistance to the 
JFM and CFM programmes which, people feel, have 
shrunk the livelihood spaces of adivasis. 

Moreover, there is still a lack (or visibility) of 
leadership from among the adivasis in Uttaranchal in 


movements against the several proposed ‘development’ ' 


plans for the state, including dams and mining projects, 
which seem to have been taken up by few NGOs and 
groups alone at a peripheral level. This may be one 
reason for not mentioning the current status of these 
developmental projects and their possible impacts on 
the adivasis of the Uttaranchal region at the ASF. 

This phenomenon requires further analysis and 
as such is beyond the scope of the present note. Mean- 
while, the eight point declaration, and the convergence 
of all adivasi groups at the ASF, was a result of pro- 
cesses both within and outside of the adivasi context. 
The increasing consciousness about political and 
resource-centred rights among certain adivasi groups 
has been one of the processes ‘within’. 

Most visibly working towards such a process 
have been the adivasi groups in Andhra Pradesh (a state 
known fora longer, sustained adivasi struggle against 
state forces — the British and the Nizams — concerning 
landalienation), Orissa (where again the adivasi strug- 
gle predates the neo-liberalisation and globalisation 
process), Madhya Pradesh (and Chattisgarh, which 
stands to lose out most as the fledgling state govern- 
ment rushes for corporate investments in mining and 
other resource plundering activities) and Kerala (with 
C.K. Janu’s landmark struggle to secure land rights 
for the adivasis). 


The processes ‘without’ havebeenthe policiesdic- ` ` 
tated by the state in the name of development of adivasi 


areas, the main emphasis being revenue and commer- 
cial exploitation of resources. In most cases, the state has 
merely patronised the adivasis, treating them as ‘bene- 
ficiaries’ rather than as citizens with rights. Itis no over- 
statement that democracy today does not provide the 
adivasis anything more than a token presence in polity 
and governance. 

In states such as Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, the 
state governments. have welcomed both Indian and 
transnational corporate sectors in investments that 
threaten to.usurp the natural (or historical) rights of the 
adivasis over their resources, not to mention the effect 
on traditional, ecologically regenerative agricultural 
and othercommunity practices. The pro-industry, non- 
transparent, non-representational policies of the state 
have been, in their own way, instrumental in building 
astrong opposition among the adivasi peoples. 


By far the most crucial area of contestation 
between adivasis and the state has been the ownership 
and use of forest resources and land. This has also been 
a point of consensus among adivasi groups from 
several states. In 1988-89, the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
examined the issue of land. Based on his recommen- 
dations, the Secretary's Committee, in consultation 
with the state governments, made further recommen- 
dations, which were accepted by the Government of 
India. Subsequently, a set of six circulars were issued 
on 18/8/90to various state governments. 

А distinction was made between 'unsettled 
(land) claims’ or ‘disputed land’ and ‘encroachments’. 
The GOI circular of 18/8/90 for the first time acknow- 
ledged that a number of disputed (land) claims of 
adivasis were pending, and these had to be regularised 
so as to distinguish them from ‘encroachments’. In the 
former case, while it.was admitted that tribal people 
have a right to occupy these lands, in the latter case, 
the state government was given ‘discretionary’ pow- 
ers to disallow settlement of land. The six circulars 
dealt with ‘encroachments’, ‘disputed claims’, distinc- 
tion between ‘cultivated’ and ‘homestead’ lands, con- 
verting forest villages into revenue villages, among 
other things. 

Although some believed that making a distinc- 
tion between ‘encroachments! and ‘disputed claims’. 
could be beneficial to the adivasis in matters of land 
ownership, these categories of defining the adivasi peo- 
ple’s (specifically, and forest users, in general) nature 
of ownership over natural resources, nevertheless, are 
impositions arising out of the state’s perceptions of its 
ownership of resources, especially since these have 
never been claimed under ‘private’ ownership terms 
(itself a modern middle class, urban concept) by the 
people using them in forested tracts in India. Moreo- 
ver, many villages in India bordering the forest land 
have traditionally used common land for matters of 
grazing and gathering fuel wood. With these distinc- 
tions, the intrinsic relationship between people and the 
forests also stands to be questioned. 

However, even in case of regularising the lands 
as per the circular, many discrepancies have been 
noted. For-instance, the departmental authorities are 
supposed to go by the records of possession of land and 
its duration of possession, based on ‘evidence’, and a 
Preliminary Offence Report (POR) incase of encroach- 
ments. In many cases, the adivasi people are unable to 
provide any evidence of possession. In some cases, as 
in the Orange Lands (Protected Areas) in MP, where 


the state government decided to transfer forest depart- 
ment land to the revenue department, the pattas were 
issued to the people prior to the transfer. There are 
instances, in such cases, where the records of one 
department have not been accepted by another: 

In Maharashtra, the formal status of ‘dali’ lands, 
leased out to the entire village for common use, is not 
known. Itis possible forthe government to revoke such 
a lease as and when it pleases. : 

A representative from Kashipur in Orissa (from 
the Prakrutik Sampada Suraksha Parishad) narrated the 
paradox of local self-governance, panchayati raj insti- 
tutions being promoted without the actual power to 
affect change in policy. The Bhakra bauxite mining 
project was sanctioned despite the veto by the gram 
sabhas of eight panchayats. On the other hand is the 
question as to how sensitive the gram panchayat insti" 
tutions themselves are to the effects of the state’s 
development focus. . 

Meanwhile, the National Front for Tribal Self 
Rule—acollective of several groups working with the 
adivasi issues — formed in 1998, has been demanding 
extension of the 73rd amendment to the scheduled 
areas, which would protect and represent adivasi 
interests? 

Even prior to the ASF, at different local levels 


- there has been discussion on bringing aboutacommon 
‘understanding about "non-negotiables', on self rule, as 


well as onthe idea of encroachments. In 1994, in AP, 
there was local resistance to the JEM; besides the con- 
flict between dalits and adivasis over notification of 
the Valmiki community as a scheduled tribe. In north 
coastal AP, this community comes under the SC 
category, and the notification led a number of them to 
migrate into ‘Agency’ tracts, thus creating a conflict 
between the communities over sparse resources. 

Similarly, in MP, the state government has been 
giving land in the adivasi areas to dalits, which could 
become a contentious issue. The Adivasi Mukti 
Sangathan has been debating this issue and about its 
inclusion in the Sth Schedule in order to protect adivasi 
lands. ` Е 

The larger context is the politics of external 
(First World) aid with various state governments and 
the Ministry of Environmentand Forestsentering into 
bilateral and multilateral collaborations in forestry 
and natural resource management—an issue discussed 
at length by activists, NGO groups and the adivasis at 
one ofthe seminars atthe ASF. A representative of the 
National Front for Tribal Self Rule addressed the 
current debate on carbon dollar — of the First World 
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(mainly, America) virtually exchanging its contribu- 
tion to global warming by way of investing in forests 
ofthe Third World to be utilised as carbon sinks. 

The ASF meet marks an effort to unite the differ- 


ent state level movements of adivasis. While there © 
were/are area specific issues, there are also certain ` 


issues which call fora concerted, common action plan 
from adivasi groups. One of these includes the circu- 
lar issued on a time bound action plan for ‘Eviction of 
illegal encroachment of forest lands in various states/ 
union territories’ issued in July 2002, which says 12.50 
lakh hectares of forest land is under encroachment. 
The eviction notice brought out the urgency of the 
situation, more so in the AP context, where the govern- 
ment has been promoting eco-tourism and community 
forest management projects in the adivasi areas; issu- 
ing licenses to private traders for sale of minor forest pro- 
duce, besides adding acreage to the reserved and 
protected forest areas, thereby controlling most of the 
adivasi areas. In addition, it has come up with the draft 


_ grazing policy (in finalization of the AP Forestry Project 


funded by the World Bank) to regulate grazing by 
re-introducing the grazing fee on herders in open forests. 

Reports in the print media suggest a similar 
development in Orissa, where a preliminary survey of 
the ‘loss’ to forests by grazing of goats (estimated to 
be 7000 from villages inside Simlipal and 70,000 from 
peripheral villages inside the tiger habitat) has been 
made by the Wildlife Society of Orissa. A former for- 
est official is on record asserting that goat grazing is 
‘much more harmful to forests than timber felling and 
fuel wood collection.’ (The Hindu, 8 February, ‘Goats 
Depleting Orissa Forests’, p.7.) 

Besides these issues calling for an urgent res- 
ponse, a decision was taken at the ASF to draft a health, 
policy for the adivasis. The Tamilnadu and Kerala’ 
adivasi groups demanded implementation of the 5th 
Schedule, while the focus of the Orissa groups was 
on mining which has undermined their hold over this 
resource. The group from Kerala shared their experi- 
ences with the struggle against the Coca Cola plant set 
up at Palaghat. 

The adivasi meetings at ASF seem to indicate that 
the adivasi struggle must be streamlined — gathering 
adivasis from all the states — towards a more visible, 
stronger adivasi people's movement. Perhaps itis time 
foraconfrontationist adivasi rights action planto bring 
the term ‘adivasi’ into popular, academic and political 
debate and focus, as the term ‘dalit’. 


R. Uma Maheshwari 
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EVEN as the US led war against Iraq seems depress- 
ingly close, public opinion about its morality and 
legality remains sharply divided. Despite the well- 
orchestrated campaign by the Bush administration, 
including the highly-publicised presentation by Colin 
Powell before the UN Security Council, barring Tony 
Blair and now the Australian PM, there are few takers 
forthe American case, definitely not that the threatened 


intervention is for the advancement of human rights · 


and democracy. 

It is hardly that the ТТА see Saddam 
Hussein as a ‘good guy’ — a nationalist hero valiantly 
battling against US hegemonism. Few buy that he or 


his regime is democratic, even less an upholder of libe- : 


ral, democratic values. There is widespread suspicion, 


. probably well-founded, of his regime's supportto vari- 


ous terrorist outfits. But equally, few see himas areli- 
gious fundamentalist. Iraq and Libya, the other 
bete-noire have been, among all Arab states, in the fore- 
front of the struggle to enlarge public space for women. 

Equally evident is the fact that Iraq, even under 
Saddam Hussein, hardly constitutes a threat to world, 
even regional, peace. A long war with Iran, defeat in 
Gulf War I, post its mistaken effort to usurp Kuwait, 


and adecade of crippling sanctions has left it battered, 


hardly in a position to act as a frontline state against 


. global stability, even the American way of life. So why 
|^. the desire to wage war? 


Is it that the real text of the war is control of Iraq's 
oil resources, a suspicion that gains strength given the 
links of the US administration to the oil lobby? Oris it 
that Iraq represents the first of many moves to dramati- 
cally restructure the Middle East, eventually extend- 


- ing the scope to even Saudi Arabia? Surely it could not 
‘only. be George W. Bush wanting to finish his father's 
unfulfilled mission of 1992? 


Inaprescient article, C. Raja Mohan of The Hindu 
pointed to the rare coincidence of the will to power with 
the ability to reshape the world in the context of the cur- 
rent US administration. Add to this a missionary zeal, 
an uncomplicated belief in the righteousness of one’s 
chosen cause. It is this, above all, that makes the cur- 
rent situation so dangerous. 

What ifthe US, with or without UN sanction, and 
despite the reservation of many of the other powers, 
actually goes ahead with Iraq. Even if everything 
unfolds as per its plans and the Iraqi regime capitulates 
swiftly, will that be the end of the conflict? Not only is 


the task of rebuilding Iraq and its institutions daunt- 
ing, fraught with uncertainty, neighbouring regimes 
willremain apprehensive about their own future. Also, 
no one, most of all other contending powers, can 
remain unconcerned about the implications of untram- 
melled US dominance. 

` But what if, as is more likely, the conflict turns 
messy with incalculable loss of civilian life, adecima- 
tion of Iraqi civic and petroleum infrastructure? What 
if it leads to instability in the region with the war pro- 
viding proof of the insidious Huntington thesis? Are 
the US, and those willing to support its venture, ready 
to face the consequences? More aptly, should we, 
and the rest of the world, stand by and watch a possi- 
ble tragedy unfold? 

Much has been written both about Iraq’s ques- 
tionable humán rights record and its unwillingness to 
cooperate with global opinion, as reflected in various 
UN resolutions. But, even if one downplays the invio- 
lability of national sovereignty, it is hardly the case 
that Iraqis the first, or only, violator of UN resolutions. 
The record of the United States, as also its principal 
ally in the region, Israel, is standing testimony to this 
disregard. | 

Unfortunately, the US has gone too far down the 
war path to back down now. If it does it faces the real 
danger of losing face, unacceptable when perceptions 
are as important as facts in governing international 


powerrelations. Thatis why evenifSaddamcan beper- , 


suadedto step down and seek exile, the effortto restruc- 
ture the country, and the region, is unlikely to end. 

It is this unmentioned fear of the world being 
irretrievably altered by those who have the power and 


the will to exercise that power, seeking to redefine 


extant rules of the game, that lies at the heart of the cur- 
rent unease. The fact that many countries, including the 
US, have witnessed massive anti-war demonstrations 
adds little assurance that sanity will prevail. 

Isaiah Berlin once wrote that real life rarely 


_ presents neat choices. Rather, it involves exercising 


uncertain means to uncertain ends. With both good and 
evil so persistently meshed in shades of grey there 
should be little surprise that public opinion remains so 
deeply confused. The forthcoming war with Iraq has 
only one certain outcome — that our world will never 


bethe same again. 


| HarshSethi 
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- GLOBAL VISION. INDIAN VALUES. 
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| In operation for over 50 yeats now, The Aditya Birla Group 
is one of India's largest business houses. | 
Deeply respected and admired. 
-Rooted in Indian values, yet global in vision. 
 Driven.by a performance ethic, | | : 
pegged on value-creation for its multiple stakeholders. 
The Aditya Birla Group's operations span 40 companies, | 
| | straddling 17 countries; 
anchored by a 72,000 strong committed workforce. ~ | 
| "Rock solid in fundameritals. 
Е Nurturing a culture where success 
does not come in the way of the need to keep learning afresh, 
to keep innovating, to keep experimenting. 
Transcending the conventional barriers of business 


to send out the message that it cares. 
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Due children, our future; need the utmost care, And at Hero Honda we care. For you, 


Hero Hondo's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 


India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 
| Ser 4 | 
Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 


an.impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 
tomorrow for the future generation. : | 


Ride а Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 
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In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 

р meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
. Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 
Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 

Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. 


Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. Sy i 5 
c EA AE 09 аалы i 53 — God's Own Country 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, wnte to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India. Email: deptourG vsnl.com Toll free infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www.keralatourism.org 
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TEP INTO WATERCOLOURS BY GOD. 
Җ s py th i TEY 


ху MEE: 


And suddénty, 
you're а poet: 


In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander, Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 
Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 
Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. 
Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. Сбо4» Own Country 


‘ 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India. Email: deptour@vsni.com Toll free infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www keralatourism.org 
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THIS symposium brings together essays by a group 
of young Indian writers, all of whom seek to examine 
the future of India from the perspective of a discipline 
with which they are associated. There are two main 
reasons why this demographic and thematic combina- 
tion was adopted. 

First, India suffers froma numberof age old prob- 
lems many of which have been carefully discussed in 
the pages ofthis journal. It has, however, been less fre- 
quently pointed out that old age is among the most 
significant of these age old problems. Bv age one does 
not refer to biological age; though it is true that some 
ancient philosophers saw biological age as a precon- 
dition for wisdom and experience. It was Aristotle, 
after all, who famously remarked that men should 
not study ethics before they are thirty. 

Yet, if itis true, as Oscar Wilde wrote, that 'expe- 
rienceisthe namethat men giveto their mistakes' then 
the road to experience should emerge from individual 
trial and error, rather than veneration, adulation and 


* This symposium is dedicated to the memory of Nishit Saran 
who showed us how acombination of critical thinking and power- 
ful activism can make a difference to the lives of ordinary people. 


Imagining Futures 


The problem 


deification. Unfortunately, it is the latter attitude which 
is embedded deep within the workings of India’s 
paternalistic society and can be evidenced not just 
inthe continuing ‘geriatrification’ of our political lead- 
ership, but also in the creation and perpetuation of 
dynasties. 

Biological theories aside, age in the context of 
this essay refers to a complex set of dispositions that 
involve, in one form or another, a sense of resignation. 
By contrast, one might say that Socrates was the old- 
est man to die young. A questioning spirit, in short, is 
the marker of youth. Thus, far from representing a 
certain demographic, the contributions in this volume 
should be valued because they seek to question the 
received wisdom. | | 

Second, the thematic concern with the future fol- 
lows from this concern with questioning the received 
wisdom. At present there are three different forms of 
thinking about the future — all of which are ‘resigned’ 


‚ш some fashion. The first kind of thinking is at an 
.abstractconceptual level where adichotomy is posited 


between ‘indigenous’ and ‘imposed’ futures. This valu- 
able critical project has focused its attention toward 


interrogating the notion of the future, seeking — as 
postcolonial theory does — to detect any danger of 
hegemony in the concept. The resignation in this case 
arises from the communitarian presupposition that 
futures must be plural rather than cosmopolitan. The 
resignation that mustbe challenged here is the implicit 
notion that peoples should.seek culturally unique 
futures, rather than participate in a universal future 
- constructed in an egalitarian fashion. 

A second form of thinking about the future is 
official and polite. This is the domain of vision state- 
ments, committee reports and grand initiatives that 
often amount to little more than pipe dreams. The 
emphasis is less on problem solving than saying (or 
appearing to say) the right things. The resignation 
that must be combated in this case is practical — а 
concerted effort is required to not just to influence the 
official vision, butto monitor implementation. 

A third form of thinking about the future is 
explicitly juxtaposed against the public. In this case life 
carries on despite politics and public affairs. A semi- 


nal article by Yogendra Yadav in the late 1990s high- ` 


lighted a democratic upsurge amongst the newly 


'enfranchised' members of our polity and а simulta- 
neous increase in apathy amongst the middle class and 
upper castes. Yet, the complicity of nearly every class 
and caste in the Gujarat riots has underscored the point 
(made by Yadav himself, it should be noted) that 
democracy is built upon a multiplicity of institutions, 
conventions and practices broader than electoral poli- 
tics. Thus, the challenge in this case is to redirect a per- 
vasive sense of resignation into constructive rather than 


' violent politics. 


The question then is ~ how is this resignation to 
be combated? The answer, as many writers noted after 
the Gujarat riot, is a pressing need to organize progres- 
sive activist forces into an alternative that can practi- 
cally challenge violent politics. I shall not discuss here 
the nitty-gritty of this enormous challenge. The pur- 


pose of this essay is not to identify an ‘action plan’, but 


rather to highlight some of the intellectual challenges 
that are likely to emerge as a part of this effort. 
Unfortunately there is a tendency for both sides 
— intellectuals and activists — to denigrate one another. 
This is unhelpful because thinking and acting are 
equally important in this process. However; given that 
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this symposium represents the formerconcern, the fol- | 


lowing sections ofthis essay respectfully argue that any 
activist impulse should be informed by two sets of 
constraints — logical and political —ifitseeksto achieve 
progressive outcomes in the political sphere. 
The first concern about logical constraints arises 
from the tendency amongst activists to occasionally 

support multiple causes without considering the rela- 
tionship between the issues. To take just one example, 
itis possible to find individuals who are against both 
free trade and India's nuclear weapons programme. 
Now both components — protectionism and pacifism 
— have historic credentials that can be defended indi- 
vidually. But, it is not clear whether these two views 
cohere, or at least whether they cohere comfortably. 

For example, one might ask — if we cannot trust 
an economically imperialistic West to align free trade 
with fair intentions then why should we expect them 
to voluntarily disarm their global ambitions? Surely the 
will to power that supposedly enthuses the West’s 
economic strategy can reinvent itself as a will to domi- 
‘nate militarily? Perhaps the two domains are unrelated 
and one can argue that nuclear weapons are not a 
morally appropriate response to the threat of imperi- 
alisrn, but then the onus for explaining how we are to 
hold the avarice of others in check remains with the 
proponents of unilateral disarmament. 

The second constraint is political in nature and 


relates to the challenge of building coalitions. Now - 


clearly, there are some issues such as secularism where 
agreement about the desirable ends is readily available 
toreasonable persons. Here the pressing need is forcon- 
certed effort that unites theory with practice. Yet, on a 
number of more ambiguous and complex issues such 
as globalization, development, security and govern- 
ance where more protracted issues are at play, it is 
unclear whether matters are pliable to broad criticism, 
i.e. ‘Say NO to Economic Globalization!’ 

For example, in one slightly bizarre case, some 
public commentators have been publicly disconcerted 
by the fact that call centres require their employees 
to disguise their Indian identity. Now certainly there 
are numerous domains in which the market’s function- 
ing must be corrected and regulated, but it is unclear 
whether this is one of them. Certainly, one would hope 
that the market’s operations do not unnecessarily 
undermine valued forms of culture and identity. But, 
if the employees of call centres choose their occupa- 
tion voluntarily and in an informed manner then 
shouldn’t the decision to make a trade-off lie in their 
hands? Must we bemoan a Deepti becoming a Debbi, 
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4, 


if Deepti would prefer to be Debbi rather than face 
disguised unemployment in her father’s hosiery 
business? | 

There are instances then where the market aids — 
rather than stifles — liberty by devolving the right to 
make trade-offs to the individual. In other cases, how- 
ever, where the potential negative social impact of 
individual decisions is more apparent — for example, 
in sowing genetically modified seeds — there might be 
more reason to intervene. Yet, even in that case there 
are alternatives at least worth considering, especially 
since some people might be more risk friendly than 
others. Few matters can therefore be settled outright — 
they require balanced analysis without which one 
kind of dogmatism merely confronts another. 

More broadly there is aneed to combat the tradi- 
tional realist/idealist dichotomy that allows the ‘real- 
ists’ in the state to shunt aside the ‘idealism’ of civil 
society. “hus, while it is certainly the case that activist 
politics is underpinned by a wholly admirable sense 
of sympathy which drives many virtuous individuals 
to make znormous personal sacrifices for the benefit- 
of other people, there is also a need to critically engage 
the reasons of state. 

Aneffective civil society cannot retire from the 
vices of the state, norshould it subsist on acustomized 
diet of virtuous single issue activism. In the real world 
there are constraints of time, virtué and capability — 
unbalanced budgets, unruly neighbours, powerful 
business houses and scheming western powers, to 
name a f2w — that cannot be wished away. And if the 
state cannot be supplanted because it serves to fulfil 
important functions ranging from defence to taxation, 
then civil society must be willing to criticize the sys- 
temonitsownterms. 

For example, we might be, as an outstanding 
writer suggests of the Indo-Pak imbroglio, brothers 
separated by a family dispute. But surely one can see 
that this aesthetic project which makes us aware of the 
emotional content of a sitüation is quite different from 
the practical project associated with resolving the dis- 
pute itself. The latter, unfortunately, requires negotia- 
tions, compromises and occasionally, stand-offs. 


-. Principled stances, therefore, have to be moderated 


with strazegic and tactical flexibility. 

It does not help, in short, to answer the question 
‘How much butter versus how many guns?” by initiat- 
ing an attack on either guns or butter. The question, 
regardless of how we might justifiably feel about the 
virtues of guns or butter, needs to be answered. The dan- 
ger, moreover, is that if progressives fail to provide an 


answer then the state will autonomously provide an 
answer on our behalf. Most crucially though, accept- 


ing the very real problem of ‘dirty hands’ does not , 


imply that we should gleefully wade into the muck — 
‘rather, it implies that the frustrating and never-ending 
challenge of pragmatic dissent is to minimize the ineradi- 
cable tragedies that suffuse the modern world. Reform, 
rather than rejection, is the underlying sensibility. 
One way into the future, therefore, lies in escap- 
ing the binary formed by the resigned grey eminences 
and their quixotic opponents. It is an awareness of the 
constraints that stymie political activity — rather than 
the ability to witness mirages — that would guide any 
subsequent activism. This, in turn, might serve as a 
. constructive step toward discovering the niches that 
young women and men can populate in the hope of 
making small but sensible contributions to debate 
on public i issues. 
‚ Inthis vein the first essay in thisi issue considers 
a feature of public life hastily dismissed by commen- 
tators. Defyin g the prevailing disregard for the ‘ramb- 
lings’ of our politicians, Rochana Bajpai draws 


attention to the manner in which the mundane and 


coarse exterior of political rhetoric might conceal 
tremendous variations, not just in what politicians 
say but in what 9 Wetake them to mean over the course 
of normative debates. There is much, she suggests, 
that could be gained by pinning down these variations 
in an effort to master the effects they have on political 
events. ' 

The second essay in this collection draws on the 
anthropological works of one of India's finest writers 
in order to consider what role an exploratory photo- 


grapher might play in commentating upon the norma- - 


tive absurdities that dominate the political landscape. 
Tracing the evolution of such photography in the Indian 
context, Karna Basu argues that the persuasive power 


of photographs can be harnessed into a form that. 


encourages collective introspection and fights the 
‘prevailing wisdoms’ of the time. 

The essay by Arunabha Ghosh re the 
dilemma that has paralyzed Indian foreign policy since 
independence. Evaluating the schizophrenic nature 
of India’s foreign policy, he suggests we cannot know 
our interests until we know who ‘we’ are and what 
: we stand for. Toward this end, he counsels that India 
reaffirm those features of its identity that can engen- 
der vishwajaninat, or universal acceptability and 
applicability. | 

The fourth essay by Ashley Tellis starkly depicts 
the future of sexualities in modern India. Surveying the 


depressing landscape, he draws our attention to the 
intractable part played by violence, tradition and taboo 


in constraining sexuality. The future, he finds, offers 


little hope if.we cannot unencumber ourselves of the 
ossified categories and discourses heaped upon the 
subject of sexuality. | 
The essay by Bodhisattva Kar focuses on the 
complicity of the historical discipline and the nation 
state in affecting a closure of the critical domain. Itis, 
he argues, only through a critical recognition of the © 
complex interplay between the social sources and 
modes of professional authority that an effective 
move beyond the present-day Indian historiography 


can begin. 


The sixth essay.by Arvind Narrain seeks to 
document the tortuous process through which 'queer 
people' have gained minimal legal recognition. He 
emphasises that these basic human rights have had to 
be won through practice and exercised amidst great 
danger. The privileges of an Indian citizenship, he 
suggests, remain tied to an archaic notion of hetero- 
sexuality that darkens the horizon for those forsaken 
by thiscriteria. 

The final essay by Ritambhara Hebbar traces the 
uncertain transition of the tribal rights movement from 
resistance to governance in Jharkhand. She finds the 
tribal community divided by the continuing debate 


_ over the exasperating binary of integration or isolation, 


which-neither responds to changes in the Jharkhandi 
identity overtime, nor focuses attention on the substan- 
tive issues of governance. 

In sum, the contributions to this symposium 
intend to provide a sampling of the constructive debates 
being wrought by young writers who seek to challenge 
conventional wisdom in Indian society. And.even 
though many contributors will not agree with the pro- 
posals outlined in this essay, they all nevertheless 
seek to offer their own proposals regarding the direc- 
tion an informed activism should consider. 

There is an open invitation to participate by res- 
ponding to these essays or by proposing further alter- 
natives. Further editions of this project are planned and 
young writers from around the country are encouraged 
to contribute — there are no.constraints on either topic 
or content. The only requirement is to engage oneself 
critically and constructively because the essence of an 
independent mind, as Christopher Hitchens writes in 
Letters to а Young Contrarian, lies riot it whati it thinks 
but in how itthinks. 
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WHO has not experienced tedium at 
the mention of ideals in political 
speeches? As soon as we hear a poli- 
tician appeal to secularism or demo- 
cracy or social justice, our eyes start 
to glaze over, our ears cease to pay 
attention to what is being said. Nor is 
this reaction restricted to the public 
audience to which that political rheto- 
ric is primarily directed. 

Until recently, the dominant 
approaches in academic scholarship 
too had by and large eschewed any 
sustained inquiry into the values com- 
monly espoused in political rhetoric. 
While the writings and pronounce- 
ments of exemplary figures such as 
Gandhi or Nehru had been the subject 
of influential scholarly works, the val- 
ues expressed in everyday political 
discourse — parliamentary utterances, 
politicians’ pronouncements on poli- 
cies and events — had remained mar- 
ginal to the concerns of political 
analysts. . 

In recent years, a marked shift is 
discernable in this regard as scholars 
from a variety of standpoints have 
begun to pay closer attention to the 
ideals that constitute the staple fare 
of political discourse. In particular, a 
rich and growing body of literature 
on Hindu nationalism, secularism, 
democracy, multiculturalism and 
liberalism has greatly enhanced our 
understanding of the founding ideals 
of the Indian state.! However, while 
the import of these studies for particu- 


* Jam grateful to Nandini Gooptu and Prashant 
Kidambi forcomments. 

I. For some key works in this regard see, for 
instance, Rajeev Bhargava (ed.), Secularism 
and its Critics (Delhi, 1998); Thomas Blom 
Hansen, The Saffron Wave, Democracy and 


lar areas of scholarship has been 
acknowledged, their cumulative sig- 
nificance in reorienting our attention 
toideals in politics has only been tenu- 
ously grasped. This essay seeks to 
underscore the salience of this schol- 
arly turn for a study of the values 
espoused in political rhetoric. It also 
argues that further investigation into 
the structure of concepts and ideals, in 
particular political debates, is needed 
in order to arrive at a more precise 
grasp of the nature and the role of val- 
ues in political life.? 

This essay is divided into three 
sections. The first looks at some pos- 
sible reasons why values in political 
rhetoric have conventionally been 
neglected. The second section out- 
lines afew considerations in favour of 
aclose analysis of such values. Finally, 
I suggest areas in which our under- 
standing of politics can benefit from 
an analytical reconstruction of con- 
cepts and norms in political debates. 

Why, then, have values in poli- 
tical rhetoric largely been ignored? 
Hindu Nationalism in Modern India (Delhi, 


1999); Neera Chandhoke, Beyond Secularism: 
The Rights of Religious Minorities (Delhi, 


` 1999); Niraja Gopal Jayal, Democracy and 


the State: Welfare, Secularism, and Develop- 
ment in Contemporary India (Delhi, 1999); 
Christophe Jaffrelot, The Hindu Nationalist 
Movement and Indian Politics: 1925 to the 
1990s (London, 1996); Sunil Khilnani, The 
Idea of India (London, 1997); and Gurpreet 
Mahajan, /dentities and Rights: Aspects of 
Liberal Democracy in India (Delhi, 1998)).On 
political discourse more generally, see for 
instance the writings of Upendra Baxi, Partha 
Chatterjee, Sudipto Kaviraj, Bhikhu Parekh 
and Thomas Pantham. 


2. For an analysis of arguments in political 
debates, see for instance Jayal, Democracy and 
theState; also Zoya Hasan, 'Minority Identity, 
Muslim Women Bill Campaign and the Politi- 
cal Process' , Economic and Political Weekly, 


Several factors appear to be at work 
here. At the most general level, there 
is the sheer monotony of political 
speech. The routine and repetitive 
incantation of ideals of democracy, 
secularism and social justice in politi- 
cal debate induces a sense of ennui. 
Because we have heard these terms 
so many times before, we assume that 
we know what they are. Their mean- 
ings appear to be both obvious and 
commonplace. As such, there doesn't 
- seem to be anything further for analy- 
sis to unearth. 


T. values found in political debate 
also fall foul of the main disciplinary 
approaches to politics. On the one 


hand, political theorists whose pri-. 


mary concern is with concepts and 
norms have not been interested in 
those espoused in political rhetoric. 
There may be several reasons forthis. 
Normative political theorists have 
been largely preoccupied with cons- 
tructing theories that stipulate, for ins- 
tance, what principles of democracy 
or justice ideally require. The analy- 
sis of real-world political practice is 
not necessarily relevant to this task. 
Even if this is accepted, as it is 
by many political theorists, that 
knowledge aboutactual political prac- 
tices can aid theoretical advance, for 
instance by illuminating unexamined 
assumptions ina theory, itis notimme- 
diately apparent how an investigation 
of the principles professed in politics 
can contribute towards this. And the 
fact that the values espoused in poli- 
‘tical debate are often muddled and 
indeterminate, designated incorrectly, 
and deployed in logically inconsistent 
ways with little regard for clarity or 


^ 24(1), 7 January 1989; Zakia Pathak and 
Rajeswari Sundararajan, ‘Shah Bano’, Signs 
14(3), 1989; Meena Dhandha, ‘Justifications 
for Gender Quotas in Legislative Bodies: A 
Consideration of Identity and Representation’, 
Women’s Philosophy Review, No. 20, Winter 
1998-99, -= + <- o 


precision in usage, might discourage 
potential theoretical interest.’ 

Not only have values in politi- 
cal rhetoric traditionally been disre- 
garded by the political theorist, they 
have equally been ignored by histori- 
ans and social scientists concerned 
with explaining political outcomes. 
The values professed by politicians 
have conventionally been regarded 
as little more than tools of political 
expediency, as smokescreens for more 
‘real’ interests that determine political 
outcomes, such as political bargaining 
and material interests. 

Politicians, it is felt, tailor prin- 
ciples at will in order to fit their aims 
ofthe moment. As such, the values pro- 
fessed in political life have no causal 
efficacy and are superfluous to expla- 
nations of political outcomes.* And 
while there have been studies that 
have affirmed the explanatory role 
of values in politics, a detailed exami- 
nation of these values is not usually 
regarded as germane to our under- 
standing of political outcomes. 


W, then should we bother with 


the principles professed by politi- 
cians? While I have sketched some 
possible reasons forthe neglect of val- 
uesin political rhetoric, my discussion 
has so far implicitly assumed that 
these values do in fact merit close 
attention. In the remainder of this 
essay, I shall try and outline some rea- 
sons in support of this view, drawing 
upon recent scholarship and using 
some examples from my research. In 
brief, I will argue that some of the con- 


3. Foran engaging discussion of this point, see 
Adam Swift, ‘Politics v. Philosophy’, Pros- 
pect, August-September 2001. 


4. This isthe basis for Quentin Skinner’s 
famous critique. See in particular his ‘Some 
Problems in the Analysis of Political Thought 
and Action’, and ‘Language and Social 
Change’ in J. Tully (ed.), Meaning and Con- 
text: Quentin Skinner and his Critics 
(Princeton, 1988). vy 


siderations cited above against an 
analysis of values in political rhetoric 
are mistaken, and that while others 
are manifestly true—for instance, that 
the ideals invoked by politicians in 
defense of their positions are often ill- 
defined or insincerely held — it does 


not follow from this that an analysis 


of these values is redundant. Our 
understanding of politics can benefit 
considerably both from taking the 
values professed therein seriously, 
andfroma detailed analytical recons- 
truction of norms in political debates. 


L etus first consider the entrenched 


view that the values espoused in poli- 


tical rhetoric are irrelevant for our 
explanations of political outcomes. 
This view has been contested in seve- 
ral writings that have broadly affirmed 
the role of political discourse in shap- 
ing political action. In his account of 
why ourexplanations of politics must 
take seriously the principles espoused 
by political actors, Quentin Skinner is 
instructive on the question of exactly 
how professed principles condition 
the possibilities for political action. 
He argues that it does not follow from 
the fact that political actors are not 
usually sincerely motivated by the 
principles they profess, that principles 
play nocausal role in politics. 

In other words, the role of val- 
ues in politics is not limited to the 
intentions of politicians in invoking 
such values. Even if the values pro- 
claimed by a politician are acomplete 
sham, in that there is not an iota of 
genuine belief invested in them, and 
the agent's intentions in invoking 
principles are purely instrumental — 
to provide a cover, to lend spurious 
weight, to make conduct appearratio- 
nal and right — professed principles 
may still play arole in determining his 
conduct. 


For a rational agent claiming: 


that ‘his apparently untoward actions 
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‘ 


were in fact motivated by some ac- 
cepted set of social or political prin- 
ciples’ will be ‘obliged to behave in 
such a way that his actions remain 
compatible with the claim that these 
principles genuinely motivated him.’ 


‘In other words, ‘a principle that helps 


legitimate acourse of action must also 
beamongstthe enabling conditions of 
its occurrence’, conversely, ‘an action 
is inhibited from occurring if itcannot 
be legitimated.’ The further point here, 
contrary to the common view that 
politicians freely tailor principles to fit 
their projects, is that individual agents 


` cannot manipulate the norms they 


use to legitimate their conduct wholly 
according to their will, for the avail- 
ability and applicability ofthese norms 
is limited by their prevailing usage. 


White politicians will undoubt- 


edly seek to stretch the meaning of 
existing principles to cover the action 
they wish to legitimate, they are not 
unhindered in doing so, for if in the 
process of extension these principles 
become unrecognizable, they will no 
longer serve the purpose of legitima- 
tion. As Skinner puts it ‘...[an agent] 
cannot hope to stretch the applica- 
tion of the existing principles indefi- 
nitely; correspondingly, he can only 
hope to legitimate a restricted range 
of actions." E 

While politicians will try and 
mould principles in order to fit their 
projects, they also have to tailor their 
projects ‘in orderto make them answer 
to the pre-existing language of moral 
principles.’ The prevailing normative 
vocabulary, thus, in part determines 
the range of actions open to an agent. 
Therefore, ‘torecover the nature of the 
5. Skinner, ‘Some Problems in the Analysis of 
Political Thought and Action’, pp. 116-117.1 
have discussed this argument in greater detail 
in my M.Phil thesis, ‘Recognizing Minorities: 
Some Aspects of the Indian Constituent 


Assembly Debates, 1946-1949’, Faculty of 
Social Studies, University of Oxford, 1997. 
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normative vocabulary available to an 
agent for the description and apprai- 
sal of his conduct is at the same time 
to indicate one of the constraints on 
his conduct itself.'ó 


W. seethen thatone ofthe reasons 


why the values espoused by politi- 
cians merit attention is because they 
constitute a key determinant of politi- 
cal action. Let us now consider the 
notion that any detailed examination 
of values in political debate is point- 
less because we already know what 
theseare. Such viewsrest variously on 
assumptions that the meanings of 
values in political discourse are self- 
evident, simple, and that there is a sin- 
gle generally accepted sense in which 
these are being invoked. 

Each of these assumptions is 
questionable. We do commonly wit- 
ness the recurrence of the same set of 
normative terms in political debate. 
The repeated incantations of national 
unity, secularism ordemocracy in poli- 
tical discourse do create the impres- 
sion that these values are being invoked 
in an obvious sense. Closer examina- 
tion reveals, however, that the famili- 


_ arity of political rhetoric is deceptive. 


In political discourse, seemingly 
simple and similar sounding appeals 
to secularism or national unity often 
obscure a complex structure of con- 
cepts. 

Consider, for instance the case 
of national unity, one of the values 
most frequently bandied about in 
political discourse. What does an 
appeal to national unity refer to? To the 
political integrity of the country? To 
the stability of the state and the main- 
tenance of civil peace? To social soli- 
darity and cohesion between different 
social groups? To a sense of belong- 
ing to the nation? To nationalidentity? 


6. Skinner, ‘Language and Social Change’, 
p. 132. . 


То зоте combination of these?’ While 
it might appear at first sight that the 
meaning of national unity is straight- 
forward and apparent, the term has 
had several related but distinct refe- 
rents in political debate. And if we 
focus for the moment on one referent 
oftheterm, national identity, itis soon 
clear that there have been different 
conceptions of national identity in 
political discourse гот a definition 
of national identity in terms of secular 
democratic citizenship, to ethno- 
cultural characterizations of national- 
ity intermsof belongingtoacommon 
Hindu civilization and culture. 


The multiplicity of referents and 
conceptions of national unity implies 
that a political assertion that ‘Policy 
X undermines national unity’ might 
serve as shorthand for several differ- 
ent claims. It also implies that two 
political pronouncements that look 
similar might in fact embody very 
different arguments. For instance, 
special representation rights for mino- 
rities might be opposed on grounds of 
national unity, but for very different 
reasons: in one case because they are 
thought to undermine the construction 
of anational identity based on the prin- 
ciple that a person’s religion or caste 
is irrelevant in the political sphere, and 
in another case, because such rights 
are thought to represent a threat to the 
idea that all Indians share a common 
cultural identity. 

Nor is national unity unique in 
this regard. Take the case of another 
political ideal, secularism. In political 
discourse, it has referred for instance, 


_to a secular state, to a secular society, 


to secular attitudes and identities, and 
to the process of secularization. If 


7. For further discussion, see Rochana Bajpai, 
‘Minority Rights in the Constituent Assembly 
Debates, 1946-1950’, No.30, QEH Working 
Paper Series (No. 30, 1999), University of 
Oxford. 


we focus on the concept of a secular 
state, we find several conceptions in 
political discourse. Among others, a 
secular state has connoted disestab- 
lishment or the absence of an official 
state religion, it has been taken to 
imply state impartiality between reli- 
gions or non-sectarianism, and it has 
been identified with the privatization 
of religion. Underpinning each of 
these conceptions in turn is arange of 
norms: for instance, while in some 
cases secularism as state impartiality 
between religions might be regarded 
as desirable primarily for the sake of 
equal rights for all individuals, in other 
instances, it could be favoured mainly 
for reasons of religious freedom for 
groups.® - 


W. see then that the mundane 


and coarse exterior of political rheto- 
ric might conceal multiple and intri- 
cate conceptions and subtle normative 
claims. Now in politicalusage, several 
different arguments are frequently 
run together, distinct concepts are 
conflated with each other and the pre- 
cise conception of a concept being 
invoked in a particular instance is 
rarely specified. Indeed, the nebulous- 
ness of values and arguments in poli- 
tical rhetoric is partly deliberate, an 
occupational necessity of politics, as 
it were. Politicians often choose tocol- 
lapse distinct arguments and to adopt 
open-ended appeals to values in order, 
for instance, to reach out to disparate 
constituencies, to reconcile discord- 
ant positions, or to maximize their 
room for manoeuvre.’ 


8. On the values underpinning secularism, see 
Bhargava, ‘What is Secularism For?’ in his 
Secularism and its Critics. Foradiscussion of 
the distinction between the ideology of secu- 
larism and the process of secularization, see for 
instance, Mahajan, /dentities and Rights. 

9. On this point, see Michael Freeden, Ideolo- 
gies and Political Theory: A Conceptual Ap- 
proach (Oxford, 1996), and Swift, ‘Politics v. 
Philosophy’. 


As political analysts seeking to 
come to grips with what the values 
professed in politics are, however, it 


is incumbent upon us to probe under- 


neath the surface of political rhetoric. 
We need to ‘reconstruct and amplify’ 
the underlying concepts and norms, 
and to disentangle and pursue the 
implications of the distinct argu- 
ments that are deployed in political 
debate.!? 


W. are the areas in which our 


understanding of politics can benefit 


from a detailed analysis of the values ` 


espoused in political debates? In 
this concluding section, I offer some 


„examples in support of the case I 


have outlined during the course of 
thisessay. 

Our evaluations of political life 
commonly rely on ourunderstanding 
of what the public norms of Indian 
politics have in fact been. Thus, for 
instance, secularism is frequently 
adjudged as having failed because the 
conception of secularism adopted at 
the time of independence was unsuit- 
able to Indian conditions, or because 
those in charge of the Indian state have 
departed from the ideals of the Con- 
stitution-makers. In the absence of a 
sufficiently precise grasp of these ide- 
als, however, our appraisals tend to 
remain broad and diffuse. 

Inaclaimina given instance that 
there has been a departure from cons- 
titutional secularism, what exactly 
does this lapse consist of? Does it lie 
in a failure to protect the basic rights 
of individuals belonging to minority 
groups that violates akey value under- 
pinning constitutional secularism, 
that of equal citizenship? In appeals 
to religion in political mobilization 
that contravene the constitutional 
ideal of the exclusion of religion from 


10. Freeden, Ideologies and Political Theory, 
p.34. 


the political domain? In the Indian 
state abandoning its formative quest 
to create a national identity that did 
not base itself on any ethno-cultural 
attributes? 

Our appraisals frequently end 
up moving between the many distinct 
strands and connotations of secular- 
ism at play in political discourse, and 
between different criteria of what it 
is to be secular. So one benefit to.be 
gained from an inquiry into the deep 
structure of concepts and norms in 
particular political debates is a better 
grasp of the discursive continuities 
and shifts in the careers of the found- 
ing ideals ofthe Indian state and more 
precise assessments of their successes 
and failures. 


S... adetailed analysis of val- 
ues espoused in political debate can 
helpclarify the nature of political disa- 
greement, of what it is that divides 
opposing sides on an issue. Dothe dis- 
putants ona particular policy disagree 
about the relevant values are? Or do 
they agree about values; but advance 
very different interpretations of these? 
In the Shah Bano debate for instance, 
both sides on the Muslim Women’s 
Bill took a stand on secularism, but 
while those advocating the bill de- 
fined secularism primarily in terms 
of religious freedom for groups, those 
opposing the bill characterised secu- 
larism in terms of equal rights for all 
individuals. It might also of course 
be the case that opposing sides on an 
issue share the same conception of an 
ideal, but construe its practical policy 
requirements differently. A recons- 
truction of underlying concepts and 


norms enables us to grasp what ex- | 


actly is at issue between competing 
political proposals and thus places 
us in a better position to choose bet- 
ween them. 

Finally, I want to return to one of 
the points discussed earlier, namely 
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eo, 


the significance of the values pro- 
fessed by politicians for our accounts 
of political outcomes. One example 


‘from Indian politics that illustrates the 


importance of the normative vocabu- 
lary of political debate for our expla- 
nations of political outcomes is the 
case of safeguards for religious mino- 
rities during constitution making.!! 
Religious minorities had been the 
chief beneficiaries of policies of mino- 
rity ‘safeguards’ comprising reserved 
seats in legislatures and executives, 
and quotas in government employ- 
ment during the colonial period, and 
along with the so called ‘backward 
sections', were included within.the 
purview of safeguards in early cons- 
titutional drafts. By the time of the 
final draft of the Indian Constitution, 


however, safeguards for religious: 


minorities were dropped. 


T. remarkable development has 
curiously received little scholarly 


attention. ! Itis generally assumed that . 


the partition of the country provides 


an obvious and sufficient explanation . 
for why safeguards for religious mino- : 
' rities came to be withdrawn during: 


constitution making. Partition, it is 


. M. This argument is déveloped in greater ' 


detail in my M.Phil thesis (1997). See also 
Bajpai, published as'Minority Rights in the 
Constituent Assembly Debates, 1946-1950’, 
and Rochana Bajpai, ‘Constituent Assembly 
Debates and Minority Rights', Economic and 
Political Weekly 25(21-22),27 May 2000. ` 


12. For notable exceptions, For an early 
exception, see Ralph Retzlaff, "The Problem 
of Communal Minorities in the Drafting of 
the Indian Constitution’, in R.N. Spann (ed.), 
Constitutionalism in Asia (Bombay, 1963). For 
recent writings on the Constituent Assembly 
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argued, hardened opinion within the 
Indian National Congress against 
minority claims. Moreover, after par- 
tition, the Congress no longer had to 
conciliateapowerful MuslimLeague. 
Further, the main political parties 
pressing for safeguards for religious 
minorities, the Muslim League and 
the Sikh Panthic Party, were in disar- 
ray and could not presentaunited front 
of resistance against the revocation 
of safeguards. As such, the Congress 
hadfew realchecksinthe way of push- 
ing through its в 


\ 


N., while partition and the change 
of circumstance it produced are un- 
doubtedly crucial for our understand- 
ing of why safeguards for religious 
minorities came to be retracted during 
constitution making, they do not in my 
view constitute a sufficient explana- 
tion of this outcome. Consider this: 


While the Congress was overwhelm-- 
- ingly preponderant in the Assembly. 


after partition, this was also a time 
when the foundations of the new 
Indian nation state were being laid 
and the Congress was being called 
uponto make good its claim that it was 
not just a Hindu party, but represented 
all sections ofthe Indian nation. 

_ The Congress could hardly 
afford to be seen as simply using its 
brute majority to steamroller a narrow 
partisan or sectional agenda on aques- 
tion that had forso long and so bitterly 
divided Indians. Indeed, itis important 
to recall how close the Constituent 
Assembly did in-fact come to adopt- 
ing safeguards for religious minori- 


ties: these were first accepted for . 


inclusion in the Constitution afier par- 
tition and would remain in the Draft 
Constitution until 1949, when they 
were abolished through a narrow vote 
intheadvisory committee. 

I would like to suggest that one 
critical condition that enabled the 
Congress effect this radical policy 


change was the availability of a nor- 
mative vocabulary in which safe- 
guards for religious minorities were 
illegitimate. My analysis ofthe Cons- 
tituent Assembly debates suggests 
thatthe central concepts ofthe nation- 
alist legitimating vocabulary, those of 
secularism, democracy, rights, justice 
and national unity, were construed as 
precluding safeguards for minority - 
groups as a matter of general policy. 
In nationalist opinion; safeguards 
were regarded as legitimate only for 
a temporary period and for a specific 


- purpose, that of ameliorating the 


social and economic disabilities of 
the ‘backward classes’. There was.no 
principled defence in the nationalist 
vocabulary for safeguards in the case 
of religious minorities. 


Ti: marked a crucial shift from the 
colonial framework where the entitle- 
ment of minority groups to special 
representation and otherforms of safe- _ 


. guards had been an established princi- 


ple. The illegitimacy of safeguards for 
religious minorities within a broadly 
shared normative vocabulary was a 
crucial factor that facilitated their abo- 
lition during constitution making. 

To conclude, this essay has 
sketched some reasons for paying 
closer attention to the values professed 
by politicians, and for why a detailed 
analytical reconstruction of the under- 
lying structure of concepts and norms 
in political debates is fruitful. These 
reflectionsare notintended tobeexhaus- 
tive, and more work is needed to order 
and develop the arguments outlined 
here. The broad aims of this exercise 
are to Contribute to ongoing scholarly 
discussions across the sub-disciplines 
of normative political theory andempi- ' 
rical political science, and to suggest 
that Indian political debates, where 
the fundamental ideals of the polity are 
being disputed, constitute an important 
field for this kind ofan inquiry. 


A shot in time 


KARNA BASU 


IT is undeniable that photography 
' bears a unique burden — that of accu- 
rate representation — separating it from 
the other arts. One of the first issues 
Susan Sontag tackles in her seminal 
treatise On Photography is ‘the pre- 


sumption of veracity that gives all' 


photographs authority, interest, seduc- 
tiveness.’ | 

This burden of veracity weighs 
more in India than elsewhere and in 
particular the developed countries. It 
stems from India's crushing poverty 
and, more recently, unpalatable com- 
munal violence. A photographer in 
Indiacannot, with any degree of com- 
fort, altogether ignore the country he 
lives in. And this is partly due to the 
flexibility of the medium itself — the 
fact that photography facilitates rich 
relationships between artist and envi- 
ronment and between environment 
andaudience. 

Interestingly, photography 
shares an important similarity with the 


. saffron brigade — both thrive on diver- 


sity. But unlike the saffron brigade, 
which derives its sustenance from 
combating India’s diversity, when a 
photographer shoots the unfamiliar it 
is an act of embrace. A photograph 
finds elements of interest in the most 
mundane. It can extract heterogeneity 


. even when it seems there is none avail- 


able. This is particularly true of art 
photography — work that, if commer- 
cial or journalistic, is not primarily so. 


There 15, therefore, anurgentneedfor ~ 


ittoenterthe Indian mainstream. . 
Traditionally, many among the 


steady stream of western photogra- . 


phers tackling India have fallen into 
the tempting trap of simplistic sum- 
marizing ratherthan incisive explora- 
tion. When the Swiss photographer 
Robert Frank published The Ameri- 


‘cans in 1959, he was commended (and 


derided) for, among other reasons, 
suggesting that a collection of photo- 
graphs could somehow encompass 
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the essence of a country as varied as 
the United States. Similar spreads on 
Indiado not generate these reactions. 

There is a plethora of photogra- 
phy books with the simple but arro- 
ganttitle ‘India’, in which the country 


(and sometimes the subcontinent) is . 


simplified into а ‘sea of smiling faces’ 
orsomething of the sort. But Ayodhya 
isnot Ahmedabad, and Kashmir is not 
Kerala. Bengali legend раз фа when 
Alexander arrived in India through the 
Himalayas, he scanned the entire coun- 
try with a sweep of his eyes and ex- 
claimed, ‘Satya, Seleucus, ki bichitra 
ei desh! (Honestly, Seleucus, how 
diverse this country is!)’ If Alexan- 
der’s eyesight is to be trusted, careful 
studies along geographic and thematic 
lines must precede 'definitive' works 


onIndia. 


Q. theotherhand, the Indian app- 
roach to India (through photography 
and film) has frequently rested on 
escapist fantasy ratherthan a confron- 
tation with reality. This in itself does 
not contradict the goals of art. Take, 
as an illustration, the studio photo- 
graphs by Seydou Keita, the Malian 
photographer. A quiet unassuming 
man, he refused to philosophize about 
his work, insisting that his goal was 
simply to make his clients look their 
best. Yet his beautiful photographs are 
full of empathy and infuse the fanta- 
sies of the photographed with great 
dignity. This tradition of studio pho- 
tography (and similarly, Bollywood 
cinema) is only natural in countries 
like Mali and India, where people 
need a diversion from the struggle of 
their daily lives. 

Butsuch an atmosphere can sti- 
fle alternate approaches to the arts — 
thosethat might fulfil other social func- 
tions. Susan Sontag writes of China: 
‘The only use the Chinese are allowed 
tomake of their history is didactic: their 
interest in history is narrow, moralis- 
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tic, deforming, uncurious.’ While in 
China the government creates the 
obstacles to art, in India itis ће gigan- 
tic, influential and homogenous popu- 
lar culture that does the same. 


T. relative paucity of audience 
interest, however, has not prevented 
contemporary Indian photographers 
from creating a formidable, if small, 
body of work. Since the camera is a 
recent European innovation, itis only 
natural that these photographers 
should be partly influenced by the 


: Europeans who first brought the cam- 


era to India. Three photographers 
from the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury stand out as being particularly 
instrumental to the growth of the field 
in India—Felice Beato, Samuzi Bourne 
and Donald Macfarlane. 

Felice Beato was one of the 
world’s first ‘war photographers’. 
While most contemporary war pho- 
tographers are anti-war, Beato was 
quite the opposite. One of his best 
known photographs, made in 1858, 
is entitled ‘Interior of the Secundra 
Bagh after the Slaughter of the 2,000 
Rebels by the 93rd Highlanders and 
4th Punjab Regiment. First attack of 
Sir Colin Campbell in Ncvember 
1857, Lucknow.’ For this set-up pho- 
tograph, Beato brought in human ske- 
letons and scattered them across the 
courtyard in front ofthe bullet-ridden 
walls. To add to the air of English 
glory, hethrew inafew defeated look- 
ing Indian men standing languidly in 


the background. In hisessay on Beato, . 


DavidHarris asks, 'How does onerec- 
oncile the serenity and order of this 
image with the graphic and repellent 
descriptions of four hours of continu- 
ous slaughter...?’ Perhaps this is not 
possible, and one can only hope that 
civilizational progress renders some 
artistic legacies dead (or, in our case, 
modified into the more benign culture 
of escapist studio photography). 


Macfarlane and Bourne mark 
the advent of street photography in 
India. The photography historian Jane 
Ricketts writes that Macfarlane wanted 
to ‘[discover] his personal vision of 
the picturesque in the superficially 
uninteresting surroundings of Cal- 
cutta.’ Indeed, his brilliant abstraction 
in ‘Rocks, Darjeeling’ and his depic- 
tion of neglected beauty in "Tolly's 
Nullah, Calcutta’ are refreshingly 
democratic and free of colonial hang- 
ups, reminiscent of Eugene Atget’s 
serene Paris streetscapes from the 
late 19th century. Bourne too hada fine 
eye for composition and was quite 
taken by India’s natural beauty. Amas- 
ter of understatement, he went so far 
as to declare that the Ganga was а ‘not 
altogether unpicturesque object.’ 


| ttook one more Europeanto signifi- 

cantly influence modern Indian pho- 
tography —the Belgian master, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, who made the first 
of his several trips to India just after 
independence. He coined the term 
*decisive moment', an approach to 
street photography that would inspire 
generations of photographers across 
the world. Satyajit Ray described him 
as 'the greatest photographer of our 
time’ and attributed to him ‘the skilland 
vision that raise the ordinary and the 
ephemeral to a monumental level...’ 
Cartier-Bresson achieved even greater 
brilliance when photographing events 
that were themselves monumental — 
the aftermath of partition and the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 
There is the photograph of Nehru 
standing perched on the gates of Birla 
House, announcing to the anxious 
crowd that Mahatma Gandhi is indeed 
dead. Adiffused light falls on Nehru’s 
face. The picture is slightly shaky. 
Completely unprepared for this event, 
Cartier-Bresson has tried to steady his 
camera by placing it on what looks like 
the roof of саг. 


And in another photograph, we 
have Nehru in an altogether different 
mood. Standing between Edwina and 
Lord Mountbatten, he is doubling over 
with laughter, his eyes on Edwina. The 
photograph is erotica at its finest and 
mostunexpected. Iremembera scene 
from the documentary Three Women 
and a Camera, in which the photogra- 
pher Homai Vyarawalla complains 
that she doesn’t like this photograph; 
it is undignified. That it may be, but 
we should thank Cartier-Bresson for 
allowing our prime minister’s undig- 
nified doings to be fair game fora pho- 
tographer. More importantly, the 
image of Cartier-Bresson roaming 
the streets of India, searching for 
the decisive moment in the cities 
and villages, capturing the tragic 
optimism of independence, is an affir- 
mation forthe compatibility of photo- 
journalism, art, and high emotion in 
one package. 


| nacountry where so much meets the 
eye, the early practitioners of Indian 
art photography (working from the 
'60s into the '90s) readily took up 
where the Europeans left off, but this 
time tackling the ‘street’ on theirown, 
in more personal, terms. Itis only very 
recently that anew trend towards abs- 
traction and introspection has emerged. 
Though it is difficult to make a com- 
prehensive list of prominent names 
from the last 40-odd years, some that 
come to mind are Sheba Chhachi, 
Nemai Ghosh, Sunil Gupta, Sunil 
Janah, Samar Jodha, Swapan Parekh, 
Ram Rahman, Raghu Rai, Sanjeev 
Saith, Dayanita Singh, Pamela Singh, 
Raghubir Singh and Homai Vyara- 
walla. Of these, three who are sure to 
leave behind strong artistic legacies 
are Raghu Rai, Dayanita Singh and 
Raghubir Singh. Not only are they 
extremely talented photographers, 
but their intimacy with the western 
art world will ensure that their work 


lives on in numerous well-produced 
books. | 


| have heard stories from shopkeep- 
ers on Delhi's Chandni Chowk about 
a photographer who is regularly 
amongst them — sipping tea, making 
friends, and taking pictures. I like to 
believeitis Raghu Rai they aretalking 
about. Rai is a member of Magnum, 
the most prominent photojournalistic 
agency in the world (co-founded by 
Cartier-Bresson and famous for war 
photographers like Robert Capa and, 
more recently, James Nachtwey and 
Gilles Peress). A large part of Rai's 
work is in black and white and, more 
than any otherIndian, he has made an 
art out of photo journalism. His black 
and white pictures, which Ithink are 
his best, are grainy, full of contrast, 
and often dark. By doing away with 
the colour that is so integral to Indian 
life, he ends up with sad and surreal 
landscapes. 

He has written, ‘People say that 
a good picture is worth a thousand 
words; I feel at times, a thousand 
words are a lot of noise, how about 
capturing some silence?" This silence 
is palpable in his 1965 photograph 
*Outskirts of Delhi', shot at dawn, 
which resembles a sprawling Japa- 
nese Zen garden with cows. Rai has 


extensively photographed old Delhi : 


in allits faded splendour and has also 
completed portrait projects of both 
Mother Teresa and Indira Gandhi. 
Dayanita Singh has taken docu- 
mentary photography out of the street 
and into homes and communities. She 
had the courage (some say audacity) 
to photograph her upper-middle class 
relatives and friends sitting smugly in 
their drawing rooms and looking 
jadedly into the camera. Her photo- 
graphs insist that the upper-middle 
class belong to India as much as any- 
one else, and as if to strengthen this 
claim, she has also built moving photo- 


graphic collections of hijras and pros- 
titutes. Her most recent book, Myself 
Mona Ahmed, comprises portraits of 
Mona Ahmed, a eunuch, spanning 


several years of her life. By photo- | 


graphing different classes of people 
separately and empathetically, Singh 
effectively highlights the unpleasant 
social demarcations that plague India 


'today. 


Raghubir Singh, until his pre- 
mature death in 1998, was a prolific 
street photographer. He was a pro- 
fessed fan of Cartier-Bresson, but 
openly defied him by using colour. In 
Singh's opinion, ‘Unlike those in the 
West, Indians have always intuitively 
seen and controlled colour... The fun- 
damental condition ofthe West is one 
of guilt, linked to death — from which 
black is inseparable. Psychological 
empathy with black is alien to India.' 
This may be an overstatement, but 
Singh's photographs are unmistak- 
ably buoyed by colour. His 1994 pho- 
tograph, ‘Crawford Market, Mumbai’ 
displays his mastery overthe decisive 
moment- achaotic colourful market- 
place, five straw baskets balanced 
on five heads perfectly captured in 
mid-motion, one man drinking water 
fromakettle, and another pouring tea 
into a cup (this photograph bears a 
striking resemblance to a 1966 shot 
of Jaipur by Cartier-Bresson, and I 
suspect this may be Singh's private 
homage to him). 


E. ues Singh's mastery over 
colour is useful in demonstrating the 
lack of it, for example, in a shot of a 
corpulent middle-aged man та dreary 
Bombay Dyeing office. One charac- 
teristic of Singh's photography that 


sets him apart (for better or worse) is 
-his framing. The borders of his pho- 


tographs deliberately leave the viewer 
unsettled. Arms are cut off, necks 
sliced, and legs broken. Singh refuses 
to submit to the simple pleasures of 
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clean geometric framing and unclut- 
tered straight lines. 
Ofthe more introspective photo- 


` graphers, I feel itis instructive to men- 


tion Sunil Gupta. The London-based 
photographer has addressed homo- 
sexuality in India through several 
collections of photographs. One of 
his early series, Exiles, contains por- 
traits in quotidian urban settings that 
potently depict the resounding clash 
between homosexuality and the Indian 
mainstream. His later series are more 


‚ abstract and incorporate montage end 


multiple exposures. His work indi- 
cates an interesting shift in approach 
from the methods of street/portrait 
photography to more private musings 
through abstraction. While doing so, 


however, Gupta avoids the trap of self- 


pity, and his sociological observations 
are all the stronger for it. 

John Szarkowski, a well-known 
photographer and art theorist, writes 
of ‘a fundamental dichotomy in con- 
temporary photography between those 
who think of photography as a means 
of self-expression and those who think 


‘of it as a method of exploration.’ A 


cruder way to put it would be to sepa- 
rate photography into ‘introspective’ 
and ‘street’. Szarkowski himself 
admits that the boundaries of these 
categories are blurry and there is defi- 
nite overlap. However, this distinction 


‚ is useful, especially in the context of 


the maturing and diversifying of pho- 


.tography in India, as it allows us to 


ascribe to each school a set of goals 
and benchmarks for evaluation. 


The task that the exploratory photo- 


graphersets for himself (rather, should 
setforhimself) is notunlike that of the 
anthropologist. In a personal/anthro- 
pological essay about the Marxists of 
Bengal, Ramachandra Guhadescribes 
the three ‘births’ ofan anthropologist, 
an idea he attributes to M. N. Srinivas. 


A ‘once-born’ anthropologist is eager 
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to learn about a tribe but is as yet 
unaccustomed to its ways. A 'twice- 
bom’ anthropologist is one who has 
immersed herself in the ways of the 
tribe she is studying — she sees from 
its point of view and is loyal to its 
members. And an anthropologist is 


*thrice-born' when she is back in the 


university, ready to dissect what she 
has learned with an academic but 
sensitive eye. At the end of this three- 
tiered approach, ‘the allegiance toone’s 
tribe cannever be entirely abandoned, 
butnow onecan atleast hope to achieve 
partial objectivity: the mark of a 
scholar, as distinct froma partisan.’ 


S... an approach to exploratory, 


or street, photography will help the 
photographer to bypass an ethical 
dilemma about partisanship discussed 
by Sontag: ‘The history of photography 
discloses a long tradition of ambiva- 
lence about its capacity for partisan- 
ship: the taking of sides is felt to 
undermine its perennial assumption 
that all subjects have validity and 
interest.’ Guha’s approach success- 
fully separates the notions of partisan- 
ship and empathy.* 

Szarkowskicites Alfred Stieglitz 
as the model for the introspective pho- 
tographer, but Stieglitz’s approach to 
photography was arguably more 
over-arching. Stieglitz, in the early 
20th century, almost single-handedly 
brought about a revolution in Ameri- 
ca's perception of photography. He 
argued eloquently for photography's 
role as a vehicle of social change and 
campaigned for an appreciation of its 
unique aesthetic potential. His enthu- 
siasm for 'equivalents' is part of the 
reason Szarkowski names him as a 
father of modern introspective photo- 
graphy. Ап equivalent, in Stieglitz's 
words, is a photograph that evokes 
feelings ‘about something other than 
the subject of the photograph.’ 
Szarkowski adds that an equivalent 


is ‘fundamentally romantic... and 
profoundly self-centred.’ Stieglitz’s 
defining characteristic, however, was 
his obsessive quest for beauty, which . 
he even imparted to students like 
Dorothy Norman (best known in India 
for her delicate portraits of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi). 

° Сива and Stieglitz help us to 
establish certain ideals — the first for 


‘the exploratory photographer and the 
` second for art photographers in gene- 
ral. Against this backdrop, we can look 


at the specifics of photography in the 
Indian environment. Both Raghubir 
Singh and Raghu Rai have written 
about the practice of photography in 
India. While their photographs betray 
their divergent approaches to street 
photography, it is also instructive to 
lookattheir writing. 


К Singh has unambigu- 
ously stated his desire to celebrate the 
good in India, by highlighting what 
separates it from the West. To him, 
*Beauty, nature, humanism, and spir- 
ituality are the fourcornerstones of the 
continuous culture of India.’ He writes 
about his travels across India with the 
American photographer Lee Fried- 
lander who ‘was often looking for the 
abject as subject.’ Singh argues that 
Friedlander’s approach of ‘beauty as 
seen in abjection’ is fundamentally 
western and suits neither him nor India. 

Raghu Rai, on the other hand, 
embraces black and white and is will- 
ing to paint aconsiderably grittier pic- 
ture of India. While most pictures in . 
Singh’s book on Calcutta, for exam- 
ple, are loud and boisterous, the inha- 
bitants of Rai’s equivalent book 
frequently look forlorn. 

Rai has written on the need for 
artistry and honesty in both art photog- 
raphy and photojournalism. Like 
many photojournalists, he asserts that 
the notion of authorship is out of place 
in photography: ‘...when Iam told that 


people can distinguish my work from 
others, it is not very good, because it 
means I have imposed myself on the · 
pictures so that traces of me can be 


' seen.' On this topic, Susan Sontag | 


writes, ‘Insofar as photography is (or 
should be) aboutthe world, the photo- 
grapher counts for little, but insofar 


asitistheinstrumentof intrepid, ques- 
tioning, subjectivity, the photographer ` 


- isall.’Thisisan apt observation. 


T. simple fact of Singh's rejection. 
of black and white and Rai's success- 
ful adoption of it asserts some notion 
of authorship. This is notat odds with . 
Rai's concern for honesty; because 


honesty can accommodate subjecti 
vity. Soif we areto acknowledge that 
the photographer mustleaveamark on: 


her photographs, we must simultane- 
ously reject Raghubir Singh's claim 
thatcolouris better suited to the Indian 
psyche. It is the photographer’s psy- 
che that counts. Colourcould perhaps 
be defended on aesthetic grounds, but 
cannot on psychological grounds. 
Singh’s criticisms of both Friedlander 
and black and white are unconvincing 
because he focuses more ona photog- 
rapher’s inclinations and the final 
product rather than on the sincerity of 
the process. | 
Raghubir Singh was, however, 
correct to caution the Indian photo- 
` grapher against blindly aping the 


standards of the West. In particular,‘ 
he said that India is not ready for the. 


individualistic introspection that is the 


trademark of post-modern art. Butthis · 


still leaves room for a collective intro- 
spection through art, a dose of which 
the country sorely needs. A photo- 
grapher should operate with the free- 
dom to be pessimistic, the freedom to 
obsess over the unpleasant and the 
inhumane. Such ап obsession does not 
indicate an aesthetic compromise. 
Sebastiao Salgado, the econo- 
mist-turned-photographer, has spent 


a lifetime photographing the world’s 
poor and dispossessed with an un- 
flinching eye. His photographs are 
proof that one can beautify sadness 
without glorifying it, that a photo- 
graph can be delectable yet damning. 
The journalist P. Sainath, who doesn't 
consider himself a photographer but 
is in fact a rather good one, takes pic- 
tures that also achieve this duality. 
Needless to say, the language 
of photography is accessible to the 
` literate.and illiterate alike. While a 


| painting frequently loses its impact. 


when reproduced ona page, much less 


islostinagoodreproduction of photo- - 


graph. So a photograph's sphere of 
influenceis potentially enormous.Iam 
sure that the photograph of Govinda 
in a Rupa ‘Frontline’ vest, asserting 
‘Yeh aram ka mamla hai’ has inspired 
many a man to sprint to the nearest 
banyan store (myself included): To 
say that photographs are not capable 
of inducing change in society would 
be to confuse photography with lack 
of publicity. 

Raghu Rai, for instance, has la- 
mented the reluctance of popular 
publications to print controversial 
photographs (this problem is signifi- 
cant enough to merit its own essay, 
so I shall leave it out of this one). The 
Govinda advertisement is easy to 
publish because it generates no con- 
troversy other than, perhaps, some 


tension between those who wear VIP 
‘and those who wear Rupa. Bengalis 


still swear by ‘Gopal Genji’, but that 
is aregional quirk. 


H.. сап the potentially persuasive 
power of photographs be harnessed 
into a collective introspection? By 
allowing them to do what they do best 
—celebrate diversity, generate interest 
in the mundane, create empathy with 
the voiceless. It would be foolish to 
require all photographers to share a 
common agenda, but it is reasonable 


to expect themto be wary of infusing 


their work with an inaccurate opti- 
mism. If a photographer sees India’s 


saffrons in shades of grey, then let it - 


show in her work. If a photographer 
sees in the spectrum of the population 
a spectrum of colours, then let that 


‘show in her work. 


| J.. asthe English architect Herbert 


Baker went against Edwin Lutyens 
and the prevailing disdain for Indian 
architecture by insisting on adding 
chhatris to the secretariat buildings in 
Delhi, let us hope that photographers 
have the courage to fight some of the 
prevailing wisdoms of our times. If 
they achieve the beauty that Stieglitz 
envisioned, they are likely to have an 
audience. And ifthe exploratory photo- 
graphers among them follow the 
methods that Guha promotes, then 
they may even mobilize this audience. 
Photographs are capable of moulding 
the relationship between an individual 
and his society, and might therefore be 
instrumental in preventing a'society 
from imploding. At worst, they may 
shed some light on the peculiarities of 
a country where L.K. Advani calmly 
watches the Babri Masjid going down 
while his daughter is safe in Paris, 
studying French. 

And occasionally, a photogra- 
pher might find, in an unlikely place, 
a strand that unexpectedly weaves 
through this giant population, Raghu- 


bir Singh’s posthumously published . 


book, A Way Into India, does just that. 
Itis a book of pictures taken from and 


' of the Ambassador car. To conclude, 


anexcerpt from his introductory essay 
about the car: ‘It is now a part of 


India’s long journey. It is an organic . 


part of bird shit and cow dung-coated 
India. It is the good and the bad of 
India. It is a solid part of India that 
moves on, even as it falls apart, orlags 
behind. In its imperfection it is truly 
an Indian automobile.’ 
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Thinking like us 
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ARUNABHA GHOSH 


AT some point we all expect it to hap- 
pen. india has developed the compara- 
tive advantage of keeping the world in 
anticipation of its adven: as a great 
power. Having been called both a ris- 
ingsuperpowerandathird rate power, 
India's foreign policy-makers have a 
hard timeexplaining away thiscontra- 
diction. When analyses on India con- 
clude that *what is true, the opposite 
is also true’, it proves the cynics right 
but also encourages fatuity in others. 
Nevertheléss, ever since the metaphor 
of the ‘golden bird’ first made the 
transition from mythology to myth 
and then to apocryphal ‘fact’, we have 
internalised a mawkish sentimental- 


‘ity and belief in acivilisational destiny 


which seems to persist despite a more 
subdued reality. 

Unfortunately, foreign policy 
cannot remain immune to the contra- 


dictions. It cannot have the comfort 
of expressing itself only through 
annual General Assembly speeches . 
orbiennial exhortations of developing 
country unity at WTO ministerial 
conferences. To formulate a foreign 
policy independent of domestic 
politics is a vision for the elites and a 
mirage for the masses. To demand that 
the country speak with one voice is a 
chimera; public debate remains cen- 
tral to a democracy. But the debate 
must not centre around specific issues 
alone; rather, it has to account for our 
transforming environment and how 
we want to project ourselves in that 
milieu. What follows is a discussion 
of some of these dimensions to encou- 
rage a debate on the role we seek for 
ourselves. 

There are three new dimensions 
to the global environment that we 


reside in. These dimensions are not 
necessarily post Cold Waror post Sep- 
tember 11. While these dynamics do 
notalwaysoverlap, our simultaneous 
' engagement with them has implica- 
tions for our perceived role in the 


world. First, the world is now charac-. 


terised by an American preponder- 
ance. | avoid the term hegemony 
because it raises a separate debate 
about benign versus coercive hege- 
mony. Nevertheless, in terms of mate- 
rial resources — the world's largest 
economy by far and the only military 
machine with a global reach — the 
American colossus is preponderant 
over the world order. Further, its par- 
ticipation or even non-participation 
in international regimes (whether 
the Anti-Landmine Treaty or the 
Kyoto Protocol) certainly affects the 
efficacy of attempts at international 
cooperation. 

Second, the degree to which 


globalisation and the information 


revolution transform our economic, 
cultural and political participation in 
the world depends on our attitudes 
towards them. American political sci- 
entist James Rosenau describes the 
processas fragmegrationto highlight 
thatintegrationinto larger global iden- 
tities runs simultaneously with frag- 
mentation into smaller communities 


— the two can in fact reinforce each. 


other. The reassertion of local identities 
by the Zapatistas in Mexico became 
possible when they also considered 
themselves partofa global community 
which would be sympathetic to their 
cause. 


A mistaken belief in this regard is 
that the US controls globalisation. 
There is no doubt that globalisation, by 
depending on technological advances 
(in which the US enjoys the lead) as 
well as policies to support a more inte- 
grating world, has reinforced Ameri- 
can power but this does not imply that 


the US can have its cake and eat ittoo. 
No country is completely immune to 
the shocks of financial crises, environ- 
mental changes or non-conventional 


. security challenges. 


Globalisation is influenced by 


networks— whetherfor financial flows, 
trade in goods and services, supply 


chains for transnational manufac- 


‚ turing, governance of international 


organisations, contacts between inter- 
national and sub-national NGOs, and 
most importantly, networks for infor- 
mation flows. The actor that controls 
the flows of information will more 
often than not gain policy outcomes 
most favourable to its preferences. In 
a world with non-hierarchical net- 
works of governance, the critical 
question is how can we control or in- 
fluencethese networks of governance 
and whatstrategies can we developto 
frame issues of international concern. 


Т... geography has not become 
history. Instead, the world has become 
our home. The geostrategic impor- 
tance of South Asia will vary overtime 
and wecannotrely on dramatic events 
togetthe world's attention. After Sep- 
tember 11 the French liberal news- 
paper Le Monde announced, ‘We аге 
all Americans.’ India feels frustrated 
that the international community has 
remained unsympathetic to its suffer- 
ing from terrorism and even the atten- 
tion it has.received in the past year is 
through American lenses. Butto insist 
in prime ministerial speeches and 
MEA briefs that South Asia is the epi- 
centre of global terrorism is to only 
highlightthe geostrategic aspect. 

‘As Stephen Cohen and Richard 
Park noted in India: Emergent Power? 


(Crane Russak, 1978), geostrategi- 


cally India stands between ‘pygmies 
and giants’. Such а perspective would 
then make us look both hegemonic 
and weak—abully no one listens to. The 
challenge for India is not to gain inter- 


national sympathy but an interna- 
tional sense of community. Can we get 
the Guardian to proclaim, ‘We are all 
Indians now?’ In some quarters such 
a proclamation may be regarded as 
yet another dose of patronising that 
we loathe. Yet, the power.of ideas is 
strong. It is notthe region we inhabit 
that is critical but whether others think 
like us and whether we think like 
them. 


|. our widerenvironmentisindeed as 

described, isitthat we accept outcomes 
as inevitable or unchallengeable? In 
other words, are we disinterested in 
foreign policy? Elections in India do 
sometimes focus on issues that have 
international ramifications, whether it 
is the desire for nuclear power status 
or targeting ‘Mian Musharraf’ . Simi- 
larly, protests against the WTO are 
responses to our, sometimes legiti- 
mate, economic fears. Having toreact 
and respond to external shocks, pres- 
sures and obligations is not irrelevant 
to the discourse, but it is not suffi- 
cient for the formulation of long-term 
policies. 

If we show a lack of interest 
in this larger debate then public opin- 
ion will hang precariously between 
triumphalism and despondency. This 
is characteristic of the way we react to 
nuclear weapons one day and IC-184 
the next. An exaggerated sense of 
national pride is illusory but so is 
carping at the failures of the state in 
projecting India’s ‘deserved’ power. 
Hopefully by appreciating the impor- 
tance of the three global dimensions 
discussed above, we may realise that 
our view of the world has to be dyna- 
mic, not merely passive or reactive. 

In failing to do so we run the 
risk that policy would be hijacked 
by special interest groups. Govern- 
ments across the world face pressures 
from specific constituencies whose 
policy preferences need not be in the 
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‘national interest’ at all times. But if 
governments believe that by restrict- 
ing information they can retain auto- 
nomy over policy they risk losing the 
support of the larger polity which can 
help to counter the influence of inter- 
est groups. | 

In The Paradox of American 
Power (OUP 2002), Joseph Nye 
argues that there has developed an 
‘optimism gap’ in the US. Since an 
average citizen does not come into 
direct contact with national issues 
her/his opinion on such issues is 
shaped by the tone of the national print 
and electronic media. Soevenif one's 
personal socio-economic condition is 
satisfactory, she/he can still be pessi- 
mistic about the national situation. 


| a similar vein, I would argue that 
in India we suffer from a perception 
gap. We are politically conscious 
about the problems we encounter in 
dealing with the local administration. 
Weeven have opinions about national 
issues, whether it is caste politics or 
communalism. These are issues that 
affect our lives at the local and the 
national level. However, despite hav- 
ing opinions on international issues 
we are unable to perceive them as inti- 
mately as we could and then shape 
local politics. This results in extreme 
views on the country’s world status 
depending on our interpretation of 
newspaper or television reports. 

Our perceptions, having been 
formed by reports on discrete events, 
have gaps in them which cannot. be 
filled unless we have participated in 
a public debate that has produced 
some yardstick for Indian foreign 
policy. Disagreements with Washing- 
ton or Brussels, Beijing or Islamabad 
cannot be the sum total of an Indian 
foreign policy. 

Our interest, as a polity, in for- 
eign policy hastodevelop around two 
themes: first, our view of ourselves; 
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second, our view of the world. These 
two themes should combine to set 
the broad agenda of Indian foreign 
policy in the future. The articulation 
of national interests is ultimately the 
function of expediency and specific 
policies might have to compromise 
on our goals. Yet, such an endeavour 
will help to fill the perceptual gaps in 
comprehending why certain policy 
initiatives were successful and why 
extraneous circumstances led to the 
failure of others. As the systemic pres- 
sures of the Cold War and geostrategy 
have given way to those of globalisa- 
tion and geoeconomics, we have to 
draw on our resources to enunciate a 
worldview that situates us not as 
passive respondents to change but 
as aggressive drivers of global trans- 
formation. 

What are the sources of Indian 
power? First, the existence of demo- 
cratic institutions remains the one bea- 
con that inspires commentators on 
India. Institutions are no doubt chal- 
lenged and administrative failures 
manifest themselves in ways that 
often exacerbate the suffering of peo- 
ple. In a survey of students from pre- 
mier educational institutions in four 
cities, The Times of India on 22 Dec- 
ember 2002 reported that 19% of the 
respondents (the third highest number) 
wanted Hitler to lead the country 
(ironically the highest number had 
wanted Mahatma Gandhi). The nature 
of the response clearly reveals a per- 
ceptual gap. 


Bus that the respondents 
cherish their freedoms (possibly even 
castigate China for the lack of them or 
mock Pakistan for its democratic fail- 
ings), how can they also wish for dic- 
tators who could rule the country with 
a strong hand? Our democratic insti- 
tutions have ensured civilian control 
over the military, separation of the 
judiciary, and legislative oversight 


overexecutive actions. To impugn our 
record of democratic performance is 
part of the democratic process. But 
to conclude that democracy per se is 
responsible for a weak and ineffec- 
tual state is a non sequitur. The more 
democracy finds roots in countries 
proximate to us the better are our 
chances of cooperating on economic, 
social and territorial issues. 


S... India's economy will de- 
mand attention in the global economy 
by its sheer size (fourth largest in pur- 
chasing power parity terms). On the 
flip side, if we continue to grow at 6% 
and the US at 3%, it would take till 
2077 to match the American economy 
and till 2133 to be at par with its per 
capita income. Numbers can only take 
us so far; they are not enough for us to 
develop a sense of our position in the 
global economic order. It is imperative 


that we begin to think of the positive 


role we must play. Economic growth, 
even if it occurs without hitches, does 
not translate into power unless acoun- 
try is willing to use its economy as a 
source of growth and stability for the 


„entire world economy. 


Despite their current recessio- 
nary trends, Japan and Germany will 
remain majoreconomic players in the 
foreseeable future. Buttheireconomic 
power will be undermined by the 
unwillingness to shoulder the res- 
ponsibility of the world economy. 
Germany was at the vanguard of the _ 
Growth and Stability Pact that informs 
fiscal policy inthe Euro-zone. Now it 
not only suffers from excessive con- 
straints on its policy autonomy but 
also fails to serve as a locomotive to 
bring the world out of its recession. 

Similarly, it is not enough for 
India to present the second or third 
fastest growth rates in the world. That 
is indeed impressive but not power 
enhancing. India’s economic power 
will gain currency when we play a 


constructive role in international ins- 
titutions. The cóntrol of networks of 
governance will not accrue to us if 
weonly view international economic 
institutions as robbers of our sover- 
eignty. Similarly, ahuge trade surplus 
against Bangladesh is not nearly as 
impressive as some credible signs to 
the Bangladeshis that we are willing 
to let them piggyback on ће perform- 
ance of the Indian economy. 


Ti: India's military potential has 


to be measured against its objectives.” 


Nuclear weapons, intermediate range 
missiles, 1.2 million military person- 
nel are impressive in their own right 
but paleagainst China's (according to 
а RAND study of 2000 titled Asian 
Economic Trends and their Security 
Implications, India's military stock 


was 48% of China's and would rise to: 


62% by 2015) or even a moderately- 
sized West European country in terms 
oftechnological sophistication. 


India's security challenges are 


immense — we have to stand up to 
nuclear threats, disputes over nearly 
. 7000 of our 16500 km of land borders, 


terrorism, defence of over6000 km of | 


coastline, and also force projection in 
the Indian Ocean rim. When the USS 
Enterprise was despatchedtothe Bay 
of Bengal during the Bangladesh War, 
it was treated as an insult and a strate- 
gic threat. By 1972, defence analyst 
K. Subrahmanyam had conceptual- 
ised the need for 'raising the cost of 
intervention' in Our National Security 
(Economic and Scientific Research 
Foundation, London) to ensure that 
India's strategic space was not com- 
promised. Most recently, Bharat 
Karnad argues that India must rein- 
state the British 19th century doctrine 


of ‘distant defence’ for India and cre- | 


ate a strategic zone of influence that 
stretches from East Africa to the Cas- 
pianto Tibet down to Australia (Semi- 
nar519). 


Our influence across the Indian 
Ocean will come into conflict with 
American, British, Australian and 
Chinese interests. Given India’s mate- 
rial deficiencies, the conversion of its 
military might into effective power 
can occur only by two simultaneous 
processes. First, the modernisation 
of our conventional and strategic 
forces. The debate should not be over 
increases or decreases in defence 
expenditures but whether we are 
acquiring the appropriate capabilities 
to secure our defence needs. 

Second, and more significantly, 
undertaking the burden of responsibi- 
lity for policing the waters against 
terrorism, countering clandestine 
weapons proliferation, and keeping 
sea lanes open. Great power status 
does not follow from military might 


„alone. Our force projection has.to 


come packaged with the assertion 
that weare bearing the costs of provid- 
ing global public goods in this region. 
As argued earlier, geography remains 
important but we have to make others 
think like us and prove that we can 
address their concerns. 


E ven the power that accrues from 
material capabilities ultimately relies 
on the principles that underlie it. A 


_country’s influence in world affairs 


depends ontwo dimensions of power. 
The more obvious one is the ability 
to use material capabilities to force 
outcomes. Even if it were couched in 
the language of legitimacy and ‘soft 
power’, 
international relations any less coer- 
cive. India isno exception to countries 
following this rule. However, a less 
explored dimension of power is the 
attractiveness of values i in its own 


ween a mission cj 
appeal to what 1 i 
vishwajaninatá, GU AR; 


ability. 


'softcoercion' does not make- 







The former is an aspiration to 
actively convert others (using hard or 
soft power) to one’s way of thinking. 
This strategy is manifest as much in 
the scramble forA frica in the 1890s as 
in the Washington Consensus on eco- 
nomic reforms in the 1980s. The lat- 
ter succeeds when a particular value 
which can be credited to a certain 
country or people is invoked by others 
as worth emulating. Thus, South 
Korea’s economic model or Malay- 
sia’s policies of building social capi- 


‘tal through inter-ethnic integration 


could potentially prove as attractive 
as the model of European integration. 


T. debate on defining our role in 
the world is important for this reason. 
We will nothave the material capabili- 
ties to compete with more advanced 
countries in the near future. Neither 
will we have so-called 'soft power' 
resources like McDonald's restau- 
rants or Japariese animation features 
to effectively 'impose' our way of life . 
upon others. In 1945, French philoso- 
pherAlexandre Kojeve, acknowledg- 
ing France's material deficiencies at 
the end of the war, argued that the only 
way for France to regain any interna- 
tional prominence would be to reaf- 
firm its cultural and social values and 
aesthetics. 

Our foreign policy will have to . 
fundamentally base itself on the mod- 
els of economic, educational, social 
and political development that we 
adopt. If successful, these models 
will significantly augment the accept- 
ability of our growing military and 
economic strength. Even Gandhi's 
non-absolute pacifism and use of 
ahimsaas a dynamic political tool are 
suggestive of his concern fornational 
Кы апа welfare for a materially 


India's unique ethnic, ах 


Па linguistic diversity and its experi- 


Ents with multiple identities is one 
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such source of vishwajaninatá. The 
American melting pot thesis, erst- 
while Soviet attempts at Russian lin- 
guistic and cultural hegemony, or 
recent European experiments with 
multiculturalism have all been strate- 
gies to come to terms with varied 
populations. India's history is its best 
advantage because despite the politi- 
cal turmoil that has always plagued 
this land multiple identities have 
co-existed much more naturally than 
in otherregions. 


C ozonom C.A. Bayly 
finds traditions of patriotism and ideas 
of good governance existing along- 
side recognition of ethnic identities 
in India prior tothe onset of a British- 
engineered nation state in the sub- 
continent. Thus he writes in Origins 
of Nationality in South Asia (OUP 
1998), ‘Ifthe twenty-first century sees 
the emergence of the “Europe of the 
regions”, it may also see the emer- 


_ gence of an “India of all the patrio- 


tisms”.’ Religion and community аге 
not redundant but efforts will have 
to continue to retain those multiple 
identities. 

Pulitzer Prize winner Thomas 
Friedman appreciates that India's 
democracy is one reason why Mus- 
Jims in India have not been radicalised 
as elsewhere because they still hope 
touse democratic processes to redress 
their grievances and fulfil their aspi- 
rations (New York Times, 14 August 


2002). Yet, our claims of communal ' 


harmony sound hollow, especially 
since the Gujarat riots. Every time 
our social order breaks down due to 
politico-religious manipulations, the 
attractiveness of our model loses its 
appeal. This matters because a suc- 
cessful model gives direction to coun- 
tries as varied as Indonesia, Nigeria or 


be important. When the ‘American 
way of life’ competes with ‘European 
post-modernism’, when ‘Scandina- 
vian pacifism’ makes political impact 
just as ‘Asian values’ and Confucian 
ethics engender economic transfor- 
mation, what does India’s ‘composite 
culture’ hold out for the rest of the 
world? Surely, such characterisations 
are constructed labels but it cannot 
be denied that there have been signifi- 
cant power-enhancing benefits of the 
English language or the Alliance 
Francaise. The Indian film industry 
with about $60 million of exports 
has a strong impact on how the rest 
of the world perceives us. Again, the 
20 million members of the Indian 
diaspora do build some bridges on 
foreign investment and chicken tikka 
masala. 


S uch dynamics can aid Indian for- 
eign policy but also have the potential 
of creating distorted imaginations 
about the country. If we seek inter- 
national prominence-through the 
strength of universal acceptability, 
we have to become much more cons- 
cious of such existing and incipient 
distortions. Our foreign policy will 
then have tobe geared not only towards 
using these additional resources but 
also to damage limitation exercises. A 
more instrumental strategy is the 
funding of India related academic 


- and policy study in major universities 


around the world while also establish- 
ing more scholarships and exchange 
programmes for foreign students to 
visit and work in India. There is no 
better way to open the minds of future 
policy-makers about India, its mala- 
dies and its extraordinary strengths. 
A final dimension is our leader- 
ship of the developing world. Critical 


analysis: of'non- alignment, the G-77, 


even a post-Saddam democratic Iraq. “br the NIEO аге eaptonly to the extent 


Similarly, the power of ‘ culture 5 ¢ 
- thoughahighly contested term, can yet _urrentusefulness! ме dismiss these 
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that theyre; exam nir ine ; policies for their 


strategies outright as naive we com- 
mit the fallacy of viewing the past 
through the lenses of the present. The 
articulation of policy initiatives that 
might have had beneficial spillovers 
for other countries cannot be dis- 
missed as mere altruism. 

In a speech to the Constituent 
Assembly on4 December 1947 Nehru 
said, ‘We may talk about internatio- 
nal goodwill... about peace and free- 
dom... [b]ut, in the ultimate analysis, 
a government functions for the good 
of the country...’ In the process if we 
have developed close relations with 
other countries we cannot pay scant 
attention to them now. It is often asked 
if India is friendless. 


E veninthe 1950s it was argued that 

our moral grandstanding on colonial- 
ism or nuclear weapons denied us the 
support of western countries on Kash- 
mir or exposed us when we invaded 
Goa. Friendly relations are main- 
tained less through pacts of brother- 
hood than through mutual interests. 
India's leadership was accepted for 
reasons of state, whether its contribu- 
tion to resolving the Korean conflict, 
its technological support to African 
economies or its aid programmes 
for the Himalayan kingdoms. India 
would commit a grave error if it relin- 
quishes the status it holds amongst 
other nations simply because institu- 
tions and policies developed in the 
1950s and 1960s are no longer consi- 
dered relevant or effective enough. 
India has to find new issues that build 
on these past relationships, which 
again emphasises the networks of 
international governance. 

Human rights, humanitarian 
intervention, global environmental 
changes and protection of the global 
commons are some of the issues that ` 
the developing world has been tradi- 
tionally reticent to negotiate upon. 
No doubt the developed West, and 


especially the US, has repeatedly 
adhered to double standards on these 
issues. However, we cannot refuse to 
acknowledge these concerns behinda 
firewall of state sovereignty. The first 
step is to recognise that these issues 
are part of our national interests. The 
second isto ally with developing and 
developed countries to actively par- 
ticipate in setting standards and deve- 
loping institutions. 

We are worse off when we sign 
treaties pledgingtouphold normsonly 
as a fait accompli. In addition, our 
relations with the developing world 
willbenefitus inevolving newer strat- 
egies for economic integration and 
identifying areas of positive negotia- 
tions. The more recent examples of 
seeking out issue-based alliances at 
the WTO are indicative of atrend ina 
desirable direction. 


А, oft-repeated shortcoming 
in our analysis is highlighted when 
we interpret our values to be inconsis- 
tent with our interests. We engage 
in academic debates on who is a ‘rea- 
list’ or lament at the naiveté of some 
. policy oron labelling India as a 'soft' 
or *hard' state. Surely, diplomats and 
experts will profess their wisdom 
but the polit? is often trapped in the 
perceptual gaps between their per- 
sonal experiences and their indirect 
awareness of foreign policies. We 
: cannot demand the ‘realism’ brand 
of foreign policy of a ‘strong’ state 
and then excoriate it when it cannot 
deliver. : 
The Arthashastra is not th 
only source of statecraft in our classi- 


caltradition. Even then itemphasises - 


interests based on a state's position 
in the system of states and what it 
seeks to attain using its available 
resources. Whether it is Мапи’ Dhar- 
mashastra, the Tamil Book of Kural, 
Ashokan Buddhist edicts, or Abul 
Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari, they have all been 


informed by ideas of ethical govern- 
ment. Even the champion of realist 
thought in western political philo- 
sophy, Machiavelli, advised that the 
prince must ‘not depart from good, 
when possible.’ 


In 1959 the late A. Appadurai, 
doyen of Indian international relations , 
scholarship, in an essay titled Indian 


Diplomacy argued that classical 
Indian thought laid equal emphasis 
on the means as on the ends. Though 
these are the values that we adhere to, 
wecannotbe oblivious to the demands 
of expediency. Private morality and 
public ethics cannot always be 
equated. Our worldviews, as argued, 
will depend on material capabilities 
and the ideas and principles that we 
believe define us. Therefore, having 
an interest-based approach is not 
incompatible or even distinct froma 
value-based approach since one is 
the cause of the other. It is when we 
label ourselves as one or the other, 
realist or peace loving, that we misin- 
terpret our worldviews and encounter 
frustrations in foreign policy. 


T. future of India in world affairs 
is not preordained. Our economic 
might or a Security Council seat can- 
not by themselves transmute into 
power and influence. In order to fill 
our perception gaps it matters more 
that we develop worldviews with a 
world role in mind, not hegemonic 
but engaging and responsible. Eco- 
nomic leadership in international 
organisations, setting standards for 
changing international norms, assum- 
ing military responsibilities to gua- 
rantee global public goods, and the 
attraction of our values, institutions 
and cultural resources will be more 
successful in gaining us the power and 
prestige we desire than mourning our 
perceived weakness. To make others 


.think like us, we have to begin think- 


ing like them. 
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Ways of becoming 


ASHLEY TELLIS 


THE pasi, the present and the future 
are all contested terrains in the field 
of Indian sexualities. The pastis often 
plumbed to create traditions, to give 
us a sense of belonging. Yet there is a 
perilous price to pay in the creation of 
traditions. Most often, they are more 
imagined than real and involve distor- 
tions of history, groups (as Indian 


women will testify) can feel burdened 


by them and many of us have argued 
for the right to be who we are and who 
we wantto be, whether or notit is sanc- 
tioned by traditions. 

Whocreates traditions anyway? 
Distortion, wishful thinking or fan- 
tasy, traditions still give us a sense of 
solace, comfort that we are not alone 
in desiring or desiring the wrong body. 
More useful has been a considerable 
body of quite marvellous work done 
by Indian feminists which traces sexu- 
ality as barely perceptibly but almost 
immanently embedded in a series of 
discourses and practices around social 
control, state and community forma- 
tion, and social reform.! Most of this 
centres around violence, female sexu- 
ality in need of violent control. It is 


* for NishitSaran. 

1. [have in mind the work of scholars such as 
Uma Chakravarti, Tanika Sarkar, Kumkum 
Sangari, Janaki Nairand others. See Kumkum 


through violence that women in India 
have known (and continue to know) 
sexuality most intimately. 

So much has changed for Indian 
women over the latter half of the last 
century and yet it appears like too 
little. Sexuality in the present is still 
marked by violence against women. 
More women are raped and more bra- 
zenly. Gujarat 2002 witnessed a sys- 
tematic genocide against the Muslim 
women of Gujarat. Feminists in India 
still can't say the S word without fal- 
tering, and the familiar hiss of resent- 
ment still sussurates at that first 
syllable, asking for silence, repri- 
manding them for breaking taboos. 

Yet men can wreak the most sys- 
tematically obscene violence against 
women on a routine basis. Television 
screens, film posters, page 3 photo- 
graphs, glossy magazines and the net 
(by no means an exhaustive list) have 
asurfeit of crudely sexualized women 
being avidly consumed by Indians, 
more than ever before. This is just the 
most obvious of a series of contradic- 
tions that mark the present. Butno new 


Sangari and Sudesh Vaid (eds), Recasting 
Women: Essays in Colonial History (Delhi: 
Kali, 1989) and Patricia Uberoi (ed), Social 
Reform, Sexuality and the State (Delhi: Sage, 
1996). 


generation of feminists are doing the 
sortof work onthe presentthatthe last 
generation did on the past. 

What are we to make of these 
disjunctions? Women's sexuality 15 
notexplored, but we have an emergent 
masculinity studies, not really in- 
formed by and emerging out of the 
women's movement (as it did in Bri- 
tain, for example) and all set to mark 
men as involved in 'supportive prac- 
tices' (whatever these are) when we 
have not yet come to terms with men's 
violence on women and each other. 
Women continue to be robbed of jus- 
tice after being raped, but certain femi- 
nists want a gender-neutral law on 
rape modelled on Scandinavian coun- 
tries and work done in elite western 
law schools. Same-sex communities 
don’t have an identity in our laws but 
this new law will cover violence bet- 
ween same-sex couples according 
to these feminists who feel no need 
to consult or consider the opinion of 
independent feminist groups and same- 
sex rights groups working across the 
country. 


\...... at the hands of the state 
and community orfamily on women's 
sexuality and same-sex sexualities 
continues apace. Being heterosexual 
inIndiaisas beleaguered as being any- 
thing else. Heterosexual couples 
across India are hacked to death for 
transgressing caste barriers, lynched 
by panchayats and public alike; cou- 
ples are hounded out of public spaces 
and arrested, released only if they are 
engaged to be married; single moth- 
ers have no legal rights whatsoever, 
yetsome feminists think the law may 
be useless and unnecessary to women. 
Globalisation in the field of same-sex 
politics actually produces cultural 
categories and gendered identities 
dictated by the logics of global fund- 
ing from the North more than any need 
onthe ground. US-funded NGOs dic- 


tate how we should live and who we 
are, in a language so absurd that it 
would be funny, were its effects not 
so deleterious. 


Ts aresome ofthe mind-boggling 
elements that constitute the present. If, 
earlier, the Manichean division was 
between the discourses of sexuality- 
as-violence and sexuality-as-pleasure, 
both now coexist in parallel but differ- 
ent domains. However, neither stream 
is seriously engaging with what sexu- 


ality might really mean to us as sub- , 


jects nordo ће two informeach other, 
even as surely pleasure and violence 
both inform sexuality. Both dis- 
courses are discrete and operate in 
mutually exclusive terrains. Pressured 
by the violence of contemporary prac- 
tices, feminist work on sexual vio- 
lence tends to void the subject of any 
sexual agency. Desire, the hegemonic 
language through which we under- 
stand sexual agency, surely does not 
belong here is the argument. It is sim- 
ply violence against women. 
However, this may be our biggest 
mistake. This is apparent in same-sex 
politics where we are so impelled by 
the need to respond to state or family 
violence that we forget the desiring 
subject enveloped in this violence and 
protest. This is not a purely desiring 
subject waiting to be disinterred from 
the mess of politics, but a subject 
whose desire is formed within, caught 
inand alsoresisting the field of politics 
in which it finds itself. We might have 
to redefine our conception of desire, 
take it out of some simple understand- 
ing of pleasure and situate it in the vari- 
ous conflicting and coalescing fields 
that inform and constitute it. 
Meanwhile, the other language 
of limitless, consumerist desire un- 
folds itself repeatedly and in patterns 
of repetition: Miss Universes, naked 
bodies in music videos, glossy wom- 
en's magazines with articles on how 


to seduce your man, naked bodies in 
movies, in the newspapers every 
morning: all apparently alanguage of 
sexuality as desire but fixed in class, 
caste, age grids and revolving pretty 
much in the bubble, large as it is, of 
that world. The violence that goes into 
these images is effaced, lost in the 
paint. The desiring female agent is a 
bad ass materialist, but there is little 
else to her subjectivity; she is curi- 
ously disembodied or nothing more 
thana concatenation of body parts, the 
staple of pornographic fantasy. A more 
insidious form of this desire has now , 
crept into one variant of feminist dis- 
course in dealing with the sex worker, 
an area I will delineate later on in this 
piece. 


S. who is the Indian sexual sub- 
ject? The truth is, in India, there are 
very few self-identified sexual sub- 
jects, if any. Indiatimes.com has a 
set of chat rooms ‘Man to Man’ and 
“Woman to Woman’ and the former 
room is almost always populated by 
dozens of men on the lookout for sex 
with other men in the city, the neigh- 
bourhood. But almost none of them 
are ‘gay’, mostare married and a great 
percentage of them homophobic. Yet 
this is not Shivananda Khan's classi- 
cally ridiculous behaviour/identity 
dichotomy. Sex with men is not only 
а behaviour with the men in these 
rooms, it is more complicated and 
intersubjective than that. It is just not 
intersubjective in salubrious ways 
and not merely because this is not the 
way that take us, evolutionally, to the 
fully formed gay subject. 

Women marry each otherin what 
seems like the most radical attack on 
patriarchy. They appropriate the ins- 
titution of Hindu marriage, in the tem- 
ple. Yet these are invariably women 
with one of them dressed as a man, 
playing the man’s role while the other 
is the ‘woman’ and takes off her lov- 
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er's shoes every evening. This is no 
self-defined, well-adjusted ‘lesbian’ 
subject. Nor is this only role-play or 
radical chic. The female sex worker 
may still retain a sense of the private 
and the pleasurable in the spaces bet- 
ween the shards of her disembodied 
existence, but this sense can’t be made 
toreplace that disembodiment, substi- 
tute it or paper it over. There are seri- 
ous contradictions that disable linear 


narratives of desire and doom, ійеп-' 


tity and self-fashioning. 


А. ifthe fashioning ofthe self and 
the other were not messy enough, 
practices operate in impossibly hete- 
rogeneous sites in India. Sodomy asa 
phenomenon, for example, is part of 
the logic of Article 377, a brutal real- 
ity of prison life but with no recogni- 
tion and acceptance of it, part of the 
daily life (prostitution in which many 
ofthemare involved) and harassment 


' (by the police) of hijras, a violence in 


theformof paedophilia (a routine part 
of the lives of economically poor, 
labouring children), part of class, caste 
and national forms of humiliation, a 
weapon of state oppression and a part 
of adult consensual desire (whether 
between two men or heterosexual cou- 
ples) all at the same time. How does 
one tackle it? How many NGOs have 
mobilized around such sites or worked 
with such groups, taking up the issue 
of sodomy? $ 
Sexuality research demands a 
combined grasp of the historical and 
materialcontexts ofits production and 
circulation; also a plumbing of the 
psyche and subconscious to trace the 
creation of sexuality’s languages for 
different subjects. Our psychoanalytic 
work only involves ahistorical 
mumbo jumbo by the likes of Sudhir 
Kakar and Ashis Nandy; the material 
contexts we know only appear to be 
that of bored urban housewives inter- 
viewed about their sexual fantasies by 
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tired and deluded sociologists. This 
combination of difficult subjects and 
multiple contexts demands a new 
sociological vocabulary which can 
encapsulate it. The available machin- 
ery does not appear adequate at all. 
Hegemonic understandings of 
sexuality and sexuality-based iden- 
tity, particularly that of the globalis- 
ing homosexual/heterosexual binary 
have monolithicized communities 
and limited the possibilities of demo- 
cratic sexual politics. We need ways of 
restoring the diversity of communities 
and making their complexities inform 
and restructure the ways in which we 
conceptualise sexual identity, self, 
community and sexual politics. 


H.. then, to build that future? 


` What future do we see emerging from 


this mess of contradictions? At the 
best of times, it is difficult to theorise 
sexuality. Where is it? At the heart of 
it all, as western feminisms believed 
fora while? One of many discourses? 
Embedded in every discourse? Over- 
rated and unimportant? In a socio- 
logical matrix as mind-boggling as 
India’s, the question becomes even 
more inscrutable. As Juliet Mitchell 
once famously asked: What are we in 
the process of becoming?” 

_ The easy way out is to speak of 
what future one would want to see and 
create a self-satisfying scenario based 
on fantasy. What is more difficult to 
imagine is where sexuality is actually 
located. What is definite is that the 
most important phenomenon that 


2. Mitchell asks this in relation to the project 
of feminist criticism. If the feminist subjectis 
notsome pre-Oedipal irrational, plural dervish, 
nor simply a post-Oedipal victim determined 
by patriarchy and femininity, what is she? The 
question can be transposed to the Indian con- 
text quite effectively. If the Indian woman is 
neither pure agent nor pure victim, whatis she? 
See Juliet Mitchell, ‘Femininity, Narrative and 
Psychoanalysis’, in The Longest Revolution: 
Essays on Feminism, Literature and Psycho- 
analysis (London: Virago, 1984). 


frames sexuality is globalisation: it 
affects every area of sexuality — from 
sex practices to social work on sex 
and sexuality, from sexual identities 
to sexual health (thanks to the global 
Aids phenomenon), from sexual rights 
to academic research on sexuality: 


N... globalisation appears to. be 
a difference-producing machine. 
Witness the multiplication of same- 
sex identities in India over recent. 
years. LGBTHKQ? (Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual, Transgender, Hijra, Kothi, 
Questioning(!)) Surely this is a 
healthy diversity? Quite the opposite, 
actually. There is a way in which ·. 
globalisation produces a language 
of plurality even as it erases that very 
plurality at the moment of its avowal. 
The alphabet soup of categories quoted 
above are created by urban NGOs, 
comprising evolved and internation- 
alized same-sex subjects who work 
within the rights-based identities 
framework, seek international funds 
and recognition, seek to put inter- 
national pressure on national regimes . 
and speak the international language 
of sexual politics. The difference in 
these multiplying categories, then, is 
merely notional, at best exotica and 
quixotica. Many groups in the soup 
are barely touched (hijras, for exam- 
ple) and the resistance of subjects to 
such categorization (by the so-called 
kothis, for example) ignored. What's 
important is to keep the global sexü- 
ality funding machine going. 

Same-sex communities have 
piggybacked their way into the Indian 
scene on Aids, yet the worst effects of 
Aids are not on same-sex communi- 
ties here (unlike Western Europe and 
North America) but on heterosexua- 
lised women sex workers. Neverthe- 
less, certain feminists are talking of 
thesex worker's desire (if you please!) 
instead of her fatal virus or her 
enforced status. 


Aidsitselfis notreally a govern- 
mental priority, though Aids funds 
certainly are. Condom ads are banned 
in certain states and the central gov- 
ernment does not bat an eyelid. Per- 
haps it thinks Hindus are above Aids, 
that it is the disease of the infidels. But 
the global logics of Aids research and 
funds eat into the so-called alternative 
sector in India, the NGO world. Our 
new theorizers on sexuality are the 
NGOs and, whether they’d like to be- 


d ’. lieveitornot,they are working to pre- 
set agendas even as they are allowed 


to make pretty pictures of ‘difference’. 


E pm fact is that NGOs have taken 


over the field of sexuality in India. The 
women's movement increasingly 
appears to have sold out to the NGO 
world. We hardly have any independ- 
ent, non-funded women's groups 
emerging from communities in the 
society. All we have are a multitude 
of foreign-funded women's NGOs 
speaking the international lingo of 
aid-based ‘gender’ discourse and yok- 
ing the contexts they are based in to fit 
these apparently flexible, but actually 
rigid, frames. : 

None of these groups have a 
mass base, none of them work with 
groups in serious need of help or if 
they do work with them, it is in com- 
pletely counterproductive ways, like 
the ‘sex worker and desire’ nonsense 
mentioned earlier. NGOs have edged 
out all possible independent initiative 
by groups and communities. Soon 
we will not have any social move- 
ments left, we'll have ‘community- 
based’ groups and ‘outreach’ groups 
and whatever other groups are created 


_ by the preposterous jargon of the NGO 


world. 

The fact is that NGOs have no 
accountability. They claim to fight for 
the rights of the underprivileged and 
for equality, yet they are the worst 
exploiters of labour. They underpay, 


overwork and exploit labour and there 
are no NGO labour unions even 
though the agendas of many may be 
fighting for the creation of unions 
among other labouring groups. NGOs 
function along increasingly corporate 
lines, they speak corporate lingo and 
aspire to corporate organisation. Their 


understanding of issues does not come 


from any grassroots based reality but 
rather the manuals of groups and iden- 


` tities abroad. They do not attempt to 


understand the contexts they claim to 
work in but superimpose ludicrous 
grids onto groups here, causing much 
damage. One of the most painful iro- 
nies of my experience was of a femi- 
nist NGO being among the worst 
abusers of women. 


Д work is scarcely differ- 
ent. All the worst clichés about Indian 
academics sitting in plush offices in 
North America and pontificating on 
pain, alas, are true. This is not to sug- 
gest that if you are sitting and writing 
about pain froma plush ornot so plush 
office/home in Patparganj, you are 
necessarily doing any better, though 
you may want to feel more sanctimo- 
nious about it. What is effected is that 
we are all being roped in by a pro- 
fessionalised US academic discourse 
which we use and about which we are 
notat all reflexive. We end up produc- 
ing interpretations that have more to 
do with churning out theoretically 
fashionable (US academia) and rhe- 
torically chiming (with global NGO 
discourse) papers and books and less 
to do with the realities of our subjects, 
ourselves. | 

This infection by US discourse 


has entered journalism, the media 


and ‘creative writing’ as well. Sochild 
sexual abuse and incest, two of the 
most well-kept secrets and horren- 
dous realities of Indian society are left 
untouched by NGOs (aparı froma few 
eminently disgracefulexceptions, like 


the ones framing the gender-neutral 
rape law) and academics and taken up 
by manicured and deeply voyeuristic 
journos who write books viciously 
exploitative of their subjects and posh 
fag playwrights who don’tknow their 
angst from their adipose, yet write 
appalling plays and make more-than- 
appalling films on the subject. 


[Кш it is not as though mass- 
based movements and 'indigenous' 
organizations are without their prob- 
lems. Consider, for example, the fact 
that for two years running now, the 
two Left party women's organizations 
have not allowed lesbians to march in 


-the International Women's Day rally 


on March 8. Their arguments are 
unreconstructed and embarrassing, 
proving that like Left men, Left women 
are also pre-sexual, have no libido and 
blush atthe S word. The Left in India, 
as a whole, then, is sexless and mim- 
ics the mindless heterosexism of its 
rightwing adversaries, adding to the 
listofthings on which they are in per- 
fectconsonance with the Right. 
"Consider this statement by the 
NFIW that same-sex communities 
in India are 'an invasion of India by 
decadent western culture and a direct 
fall-out of our signing the GATT 


agreement (!)' and their urging the 


prime minister 'not to follow Bill 
Clinton'simmoral approach to sexual 
perversion in the US.'? Or, more re- 
cently, AIDWA writing to The Cam- 
paign for Lesbian Rights (CALERI) 
that a lesbian banner would ‘cause 
confusion’ and agreeing with NFIW 
that there were other more pressing 
priorities. This shows acomplete ina- 
bility to see the integrated nature of 
sexual reality, how it is inextricably 
intertwined with other aspects of rea- 
lity and oppression and needs to be 


3. Praful Goradia, quoting from the NFIW's 
press statement in a report in The Times of 
India,9 November 1994, 
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addressed to change the status of 
women, perhaps especially, working 
class women. 


T. current predominant trend in 
feminist, same-sex movements and 
sexual discourses in general in India, 
deracinated from its constituencies, is 
to accept the terms on which globali- 
sation and its internationalisation of 
certain types of identity and identity 
politics works uncritically. If Dennis 
Altman, forexample, has triumphantly 
announced the internationalisation of 
gay identity and sees no great prob- 
lems with globalisation and the bring- 
ing of an individualist rights discourse 
and understanding of identity to the 
Third World,‘ he is echoed by same- 
sex activists throughout Asia and 
Africa.> If Amnesty International, 
- ILGA and international funding agen- 
cies are willing to unproblematically 
promulgate these notions of identity, 
the resistance to it is easily drowned 
out. It is important then to be aware 
of the violences of this international- 
ist discourse of which we so freely 
partake. | 
As Neville Hoad asks: 

By attempting to transform partici- 
pants in certain corporeal intimacies 
into homosexual persons, do we notdo 
a great disservice to the vast majority 
of participants in same-sex acts in 
other places? To assert the universal- 


4. Dennis Altman, ‘The Internationalization of 
Gay Identity’, Social Text, Vol.14, No.3, Fall 
(1996), 77-94 and ‘Talking Sex’ Postcolonial 
Studies, Vol.3, No.2 (2000), 171-178. 


5. See, for example, the essay by Oliver 
Phillips, “Constituting the Global Gay Issues 
of Individual Subjectivity and Sexuality in 
Southern Africa’, in Law and Sexuality in the 
Global Arena (Minneapolis: Minnesota Uni- 
versity Press, 2001). Originally published as 
Sexuality in the Legal Arena (Althone Press, 
2000) and Peter Jackson, *Kathoey»«Gay» 
<Man: Sexualities in Asia and the Pacific’, in 
Lenore Manderson and Margaret Jolly eds., 
Sites of Desire/Economies of Pleasure. (Chi- 
cago: Chicago University Press, 1996). 
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ity of a specific historical agent can, 
and arguably is, closing down spaces 
for these participants without replicat- 
ing the set of historical circumstances 
which allowed gayness to have his- 
torical agency in the West. This is 
especially so given the unevenness 
of capitalist development globally. 
The universalism that promises libe- 
ration ends upas oppression.° 

Hoad is talking here of same-sex 
politics but this applies to sexuality in 


the non-West as a whole. The impor-' 


tant phrase is ‘specific historical agent’ 
anditisonly when we builda politics 
out of a close attention to the specific 
historical contexts of agents, both past 
and present, in their multiplecontexts, 
that we can understand sexuality and 
sexualformations in India. 


W. need to use deep sociological 
and anthropological material from 
women and minority same-sex com- 
munitiestoquestionthe waysin which 
dominant paradigms collapse com- 
plexity and difference even withinthe 
hegemonic community. We need to 
resuscitate this diversity for a more 
productive sexual politics at the lev- 
els of family, community and state 
and, ultimately, a more democratic 
and nuancedunderstanding ofthe role 
of sexuality in our lives. 

We also, of course, should be 
aware that even robust notions of dif- 
ference and diversity could easily fall 
back into fetishism, reification and a 
whole range of less than desirable 
othering processes. Configurations 
of minority and majority definitions in 
the US, forexample, continually strug- 
gle with this sameness/difference 
conundrum. The facile multicultur- 
alism of 'Let's celebrate our differ- 
ences' obscures the role of power in 


6. Neville Hoad ,' Arrested Development or the 
Queerness of Savages: Resisting Evolutionary 
Narratives of Difference', Postcolonial Stud- 
ies, Vol.3, No.2 (2000), 133-158. 


constituting those differences, yet the 
universal too is frequently implicitly 
white, male and bourgeois. We need 
to work through this philosophical 
impasse here too, to see through the fac- 
ile plurality of globalising discourse as 
much as discern the homogenizing 
processes at work beneath the rhetoric 
of rights and identity politics as we 
know it. This can only be done by 
grounding representations of these 
contexts in their material bases and 
building a framework based on praxis 
more than anything else. 


Tis politics may have to eschew a 
large part of received conceptions of 
identity even as it does not disavow 
totally the importance of strategically 
using the colonial machinery like the 
law and civil rights to demand а space. 
It will have to be sensitive to the par- 
ticularities in the articulation of the 
location of any group (whether hetero- 
sexual women, hijras or women iden- 
tified women) without falling into the 
easy and distortionate pleasures of 
western categories (western feminism, 
gay and lesbian rights) or nativist 
indigenism (Vedic lesbians, homo- 
sexuality as western vice). Reality, as 
we know, is somewhere in between 
these two,’ 

Most of all, then, it would need 
to be rigorously aware of and con- 
stantly interrogating the assumptions 
behind any of its own articulations and 
the institutions and frameworks it may 
use to further those articulations. It is 
only then that we can hope to forge a 
politics that is truly capable of imag- 
ining what we are in the process of 
becoming. 


7. Foranuanced reading of colonialism’s com- 
plicated legacy and how postcolonialism is 
necessarily inflected by a mixture of coloniser 
and colonised, which is neither necessarily 
debilitating nor involves the erasure of colo- 
nial violence, see Nicholas Thomas, Coloni- 
alism’s Culture: Anthropology, Travel and 
Government (Cambridge: Polity, 1994). 
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Nation states immensely invest in 
production, mobilization and disci- 
pliningof memories. It would be naïve 
to think that such investments — ideo- 
logical, financial, institutional and 
otherwise -do not affect the texture of 
produced historical knowledge. While 


‘authenticity of particular histories is 


determined within the professional 
discourse in reference to established 
standards of coherence and corre- 
spondence,! the social authority of 
historians is formed within the mate- 
rialities of placements, publications 
and commissions.” In the political 
structure we inhabit, these materia- 
lities are largely supervised by the 
state. Itis only through acritical recog- 
nition of the complex interplay bet- 
ween the jargons of authenticity and 
the social sources and modes of pro- 
fessional authority that an effective 
move beyond the present-day Indian 
historiography can begin. | 
The point is simple. There are 
pasts to which we do not have any 
access without some kind of training. 
For a sizeable section of the popula- 
tion, the discipline of history is the 
principal pedagogic mode of that 
access. In committing them to recol- 
lection of such pasts, it also takes pains 
to ensure that they do not go off the 
rails, that is to say, through history, 
memories are structured, organized 


I. These shorthand terms arein Hayden White, 
Tropics of Discourse: Essays in Cultural Criti- 
cism (Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1978), 122. 


2. Apartfrom Keith Jenkins's more general dis- 
cussion, Peter Novick, That Noble Dream: The 
‘Objectivity Question'and the American His- 
torical Profession (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988) has discussed this 
point in the specific historical context of the 
United States. 
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and circulated in sanctioned, author- 
ized ways. | 

There are, at least two distinct 
levels of authorization: one can be 
called authenticity, primarily involv- 
ing the members of the professional 
tribe, and the other authority, concern- 
ing the larger framework of the insti- 
tutions and powerrelationships within 
which the tribe has to operate. With- 
out reducing the correspondence bet- 
ween the two levels to a mechanistic 
and direct cause-and-effect connec- 
tion, it is possible to appreciate the 
productivity oftheirrelationship. 

But what the liberal chimera ofa 
‘pure’ disinterested history often tends 
to forget is that there exist definite 
structural limits to our much trum- 
peted academic freedom of teaching 
and research and that these restrictions 
do not necessarily work in a specta- 
cular way. Withdrawal of a couple of 


-Towards Freedom volumes or closing 


down of a Kerala Council of Histori- 
cal Research or deletion of a few pas- 
sages from textbooks are not the only 
modes through which the discipline 
experiences state violence. There are 
subtler and everyday violations that 
simultaneously circumscribe and faci- 
litate history’s movement. 

Let us consider an innocent 
example: the foundational catego- 
ries of our textbook histories, namely, 
‘ancient India’, ‘medieval India’ and 
‘modern India’. These are certainly 
commonsensical devices, so com- 
monsensical that one runs the risk of 
missing the role of the serious ideo- 


3. These are not merely the titles of the state- 
sponsored National Council of Educational 
Research and Training textbooks, almost all 
the history departments in the country are 
organized along this line. 
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logicallabourthat goes into their mak- 
ing. Forthe majority of our historians 
(whether secularist or communalist), 
these are empty and matter of fact 
categories. Аз long as one does not 
define what one chooses to fill the 
categories with, we are told, the classi- 
fication constitutes the mere form, 
notthe content, of history. 


| disagree. Precisely becausethe form 
has already announced the content. In 
forcing numerous paststo passthrough 
the grid of these categories, the histori- 
cal discipline requires the children of 
families and of state to confirm to the 
produced memories of an always- 
already existing India that has stayed 
alive from the ancient through the 
medieval to the modern period. There 
might be competing and conflicting 
narratives, depending upon how one 
chooses to expend one’s spleen, but by 
strategically locating itself as the site, 
rather than the object, of these narra- 
tives, India has come to be the degree 
zero which history not only starts from 
butalso has to return to.* 

This essay understands ‘futures’ 
not as an inevitable eon, which awaits 
us out there in the ineluctable sequence 
of linear time, butas moments that have 
to be actively created within the career 
of the discipline to escape the circular- 
ity of logic through which we have been 
taught to connect the pasts and the 
present. At this point it must be added 
that one cannot merely historio- 
graphically break out of this circle. The 


4. It must be simultaneously clarified that this 
tautological structure is not peculiar to the 
Indian case. Since the nineteenth century, the 
principle of organizing human history-along 
national lines has quite consistently functioned 
to methodically underplay the contingency of 
the modern regime of nation states. Among 
many historians and theorists of history who 
have dealt with the naturalization of the present 
through nationalization of the pasts, White 
deserves a condensed citation: ‘Historio- 
graphy is, by its very nature, the representa- 
tional practice best suited to the production of 
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correspondence between authenticity 
and authority is too deep tobe disrupted 
by abare change in the narrative. 

It would be utopian to concep- 
tualize ‘India’ simply as a suppressive 


_ideological frontier that shuts resist- 


ant accounts of our otherwise recalci- 
trant pasts out of the professional 
imagination. India performs as ап ins- 
titutional and productive frontier too. 
In Systematically encouraging pro- 
duction and circulation of a national 
history, the developmentalist post- 
colonial nation state has spawned a 
massive plexus of specialized estab- 
lishments, conferences, grants and 
assignments. 


Wes are not merely hotbeds of 
‘self-serving’ cabals and coteries, as 
à narrowly repressive view of power 
mighttemptusto believe.° No history 
is waiting for us outside of or prior to 
this network. The fact that the state is 
the chief author of the institutionali- 
zation and formalization ofthe histori- 
cal studies does not mean that the 
authorial intention can fully realize 
itself in an absolute closure of the 
discipline. 

History, in other words, is nota 
mere function of the state in spite of 
the latter's tremendous effort at 
instrumentalizing the discipline. Of 
course, the state substantially draws 
on the historians' aggressive faith in 
the complete interpretability of the 


the “law-abiding” citizen. This is not because 
it may deal in patriotism, nationalism, or 
explicit moralizing but because in its featur- 
ing of narrativity as a favoured representa- 
tional practice, it is especially weli-suited to 
the production of notions of continuity, whole- 
ness, closure, and individuality that every 
“civilized” society wishes to see itself as incar- 
nating, against the chaos of a merely “natural” 
way of life.’ Hayden White, The Content of the 
Form: Narrative Discourse and Historical 
Representation (Baltimore and London: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1987), 87. 


5. Cf. Rudrangshu Mukherjee, ‘Clio is an 
anarchist’, The Telegraph, 26 February 2000. 


pasts to bring a sense of finality and 
stability to the selfhood it claims to 
embody. But in order to produce that 
continuity and constancy, the histori- 
cal discipline has to stabilize its own 
norms and rules, regularize its proce- 
dures of differentiating between the 


: true and the false, the relevant and the 


extraneous, the fundamental and the 
ephemeral.® 


Fusion of knowledge proto- 
cols performs a dual function: on the 
one hand, it helps history ‘wear a face 
of regularity, order and coherence', 
thus rendering the pasts meaningful 
and mobilizable within the statist rhe- 
toric; on the other hand, it specifies 
the ways in which such mobilization 
might occur and accordingly cons- 
trains its flexibility. Disciplined know- 
ledges do not merely pursue but also 
violently inhibit and contest the fanta- 
sies of the state. This contestation 
works at the same time as a resistance 
and a corrective, as a challenge to the 
state andastimulus to itsenhancement. 
The history of the discipline, we must 
clarify, overlaps with the history of the 
state, butthe two are not identical. 
One can possibly see here 
the necessity of walking a difficult 
path between a homespun liberal 
foundationalism and an easy, vulgar 
Foucauldian relativism. The fiction 
of professional expertise and compe- 
tence is constituted within the stabi- 
lization of discursive rules. By the 
use ofthe word ‘fiction’ Iam not sug- 
gesting that the professional skill or 
methodology is only a bag of tricks, 
anempowered cluster of conventions 
and stereotypes. Rather the word sim- 
ply insists that the claims of historians’ 
authority make sense only within a 
code that is contingent — both in terms 


6. Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of 
Knowledge and the Discourse on Language 
(1969), trans., A. M. Sheridan Smith (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1982). 


of dependence and chanciness. While 


it is alarmingly lazy to say that the 


professional procedures are too arbi- 


trary to handle the 'equally plausible , 


fantasies between which we cannot 
make a rational choice, 7 neither сап 
we join the liberal historians in their 
unreflexive celebration of esoteric 
skill or utopian defence of the disci- 
pline'sabsolute autonomy. 


[ finthecontextofthe ongoing com- 
munalismcontroversy, it is disturbing 
to see the cavalier logic rapidly win- 
ning in the graduate coffeehouses of 
the metropoles, it is equally painfulto 
witness the way the Marxist historians 
are echoing the Nehruvian groan 
about the 'infringement of the aca- 
demic rights and freedom of the his- 
torian.' Even the Marxists, it seems, 
have expected the state to be disinter- 
ested, at least in the field of history. 
After reading The God That Failed, 
we might like toremember, as Edward 
Said remarked, ‘I want to ask: Why as 
anintellectual did you believe in a god 
anyway?'? | 
Gods, believers know, retain 
their hold over us even when we go 
against them. The most modern of 
gods, the nation state, is no exception. 
Intheirbid to mobilize ‘public opinion’ 
against the open use of state power 
in ‘rewriting’ history, many secularist 
historians are smuggling in an old 
Nehruvian line of reasoning, which 
conveniently fails to disengage secu- 
larism from the residue of statism. 
This is connected to their enthusiastic 
participation in naturalization of the 
state ideology in the preceding decades. 
At one level, there is an unmis- 
takable evocation of the figure of the 


7. Mary Fulbrook, ‘Fact, Fantasy, and German 
History', Bulletin of the German Historical 
Institute Washington, 26, Spring 2000. 

8. Edward W. Said, Representations of the 


Intellectual: The 1993 Reith Lectures (Lon- 
don: Vintage, 1994), 84. 


essential nation (the sole point of disa- 
greement being this is syncretic, not 
Hindu).? At another, there is an indis- 
creet valorization of the esotericism of 
an expert knowledge, ? happily for- 
getting thatthe myth ofa self-perpetu- 
ating expertise only serves to repress 
the material context of the profes- 
sional practice and gives it acorona of 
ideality and disinterestedness. 

Tam not suggesting а false binary 
between a liberating dilettantism and 
an oppressive professionalism. My 
argument is that if we do not qualify 
the autonomy of the discipline as stra- 
tegic (not absolute), then we run the 
risk of sliding back into the naive 
objectivism that the state has always 
tried toestablish through history (‘this 
is the right way to know the past of 
the nation’). As a theorized project of 
knowledge production history must 
remain contestable, refuse to pretend 
closure, and open itself internally to 
the play of contending interpretations. 


| tmustbeclearby now thatthis is nei- 
ther to justify the recurrent premedi- 
tated state violence against specified 
secularist historians, institutions and 
texts nor to overplay the element of 
‘purely interpretative difference’ in the 
debate. What is importantto note is that 
the Hindutva preachers, like the Holo- 
caust deniers, are increasingly trying 
to establish their claims within the dis- 


9. Consider, forexample, Irfan Habib’s solemn 
statement on the ICHR controversy which 
closes with the following lines: ‘One does not 
have in mind only the honor of the National 
Movement, or the cause of academic freedom. 
The battle is for the nation's mind, and that con- 
cerns the future of us all’ <www.ercwilcom. 
net/indowindow/sad/>. However, it needs to 
be emphasized that in his latest book, Bevond 
Nationalist Frames: Relocating Postmodern- 
ism, Hindutva, History (Delhi: Permanent 
Black, 2002), Sumit Sarkar has determinedly 
polemicized against secularist preoccupation 
with the national. 


10. Reference to ‘eminence’ and ‘stature’ of the 
assaulted secularist historians is a usual rhe- 
torical ploy. See Habib’s statement. 


cipline of history, professing allegiance 
to the ‘facts’ and methodologies of 
research. We shall be mistaken to think 
that since this evidently — and Тат 
tempted to add, fittingly — subjects 


them to scathing professional criti- - 


cism, we can continue to believe in an 
uncompromising expertise operating 


` independently of the traffic between 


the profession and its principal patron. 


Е if stabilized rules, for the 
moment, resist untried fantasies, this 
stability is notatranscendental given; 
it is a product of decades of profes- 
sional labour within the structure of 
patronage, a fiction intelligible and 
convincing only within the language 
of political investment.!! Unless 
chained down, to rephrase Plato, the 
beautiful statues of Daedalus might 
indeed begin to fly in the night. 

The success of the communal- 
ists lies less in the fact that they have 
received the official green signal to 
‘rewrite’ the national history than in 
the suggestion that they have com- 
pelled the secularist professionals to 
shrink back to an insular definition of 
history: as if textbooks are pristine, 
preideological sites; as if it is only a 
government, not the state, that the dis- 
cipline needs to rethink its relationship 
with; as if invocation of a politically 
deactivated scientificity can effec- 
tively answer the blatant trampling 
of evidences. The state has made us 
unlearn that we can defend secularism 
without naturalizing it. | 

Such a defence against the 
effacement of human labour, on this 
11. I think Foucault is acutely pertinent here: 
‘The essential political problem for the intel- 
lectual is not to criticize the ideological con- 
tents supposedly linked to science, orto ensure 
that his own scientific practiceis accompanied 
by acorrect ideology, but that of ascertaining 
the possibility of constituting anew politics of 
truth.” Michel Foucault, “Truth and Power’, 
Power/ Knowledge: Selected Interviews and 


Other Writings 1972-1977, Colin Gordon ed. 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1980), 133. 
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reading, has to be crucially set against 
the institutive violence of capital. It is 
from its location and configuration 
within the regime of global capital that 
the nation state accumulates its potency 
of naturalization. Imagining ‘futures’ 
as simply postnational and postdisci- 
plinary without specifying this connec- 
tion not only inhibits the critical scope 
of the contention but also threatens to 
obscure the present international divi- 
sion of intellectual labour.!? 


The ever increasing preference 
of the post-liberalization academic 
generation in metropolitan India to 
research in the history and South Asian 
studies departments of the western 
(chiefly American) universities is 
structured within this division. Read 
within the event of impressive trans- 
national success of the Subaltern 
Studies series (which has inaugurated 
acritique of the interconstitutive con- 
nection of nation state and history 
without always exposing itself to a 
trenchant introspection in similar 
situational terms), this unequal circu- 
lation between metropole and periph- 
ery is gestural of the profundity of 
the politics of producing ‘postcolonial 
native informants’ .!? 

At issue here is not so much a 
nostalgic-nationalist emotionalism 
around ‘brain drain’ as the overdeter- 
mination of the historical discipline 


12. Sumit Sarkar raises this point about the 
postnational. Beyond Nationalist Frames, 187 
and passim. In his ‘critique of the privatization 
of theory and the de-politicization of peda- 
gogy’ Adam Katz points out how '"post- 
disciplinarity” corresponds to the postmodern 
liberal politics of identity, which requires 
modes of knowledge “flexible” enough to 
manage the contradictions of post-welfare 
state capitalism.’ Adam Katz, “Postmodern 
Cultural Studies: A Critique’, Cultural Logic, 
1: 1 (Fall 1997). 


13. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, A Critique of 
Postcolonial Reason: Toward a History of 
the Vanishing Present (Calcutta: Seagull, 
1999), 360-4 and passim. 
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itself. Within the domesticating folds 
ofthe first world academiathe critique 
ofthe national in the historiographical 
threatens to operate as a discursive cor- 
relate of multinational capital, the cri- 
tique of empiricist objectivism begins 
tocontribuieto increased (ex)portability 
of the abstracted local, the critique of 
teleology works to impede translation 
of histories into transformational poli- 
tics. Commitment to the discipline, in 
whose name this new professionali- 
zation operates, turns out to be premised 
on an indifference to the exploitative 
nature of the globally hierarchized sys- 
tem of knowledge production. 


T. embroider upon the previous 
sentence, India does not form a stable 
unified pole in this hierarchization, 
tragically receiving the brunt of glo- 
balization of academia and privatiza- 
tion of theory. Rather, as the widening 
chasm between metropolitan and 
mofussil histories in the country sug- 


. gests, the economy of memory cannot 


be monitored evenly at all points.!^ 
Theacademic map of India, those who 
inhabit it know, is deeply fractured 
along multiple but overlapping axes 
of privileges. Surviving under the 
aegis of an enthusiastic collaborator 
*postcolonial" state which increasingly 
constrains its citizens’ access to aca- 
demic opportunities, we need to be 
sensitive to the political investments 
in professional standards of sophistica- 
tion. Erasing the small town intellec- 
tual productions out of the respectable 
academic discourse, or better still, dis- 
missing them as ‘substandard’, ‘con- 
ventional’ and ‘unscientific’ restores 
an odour of modularity to metropolitan 
high theory. 


14. Partha Chatterjee, ‘History andthe Domain 
of the Popular’, Seminar 522 (February 2003), 
31-34 unambiguously recognizes this point. 
But his prescription of bilingualism for the 
high academicians appears as a quick formal- 
ist exit from the complexities of ‘opening up 
to, as well as confronting, the popular. 


. With the unstated agreement 
over the idea that the ‘regional identi- 
ties’ are somewhat less real and stable 
than ‘the national’, the ‘local histories’ 
are conveniently appropriated within 
the high discourse as inadequate but 
useful pointers to locate underworked 
areas of research, spot unused sources 
and know little facts, which can then 
be scraped, gleaned and carried to the 
big city seminars. Globe trotting native 
informants need situated native infor- 
mants. It is this material hierarchy of 
production of historical datathatunder- 
writes much of today's well-meaning 
research and our imagination of 'fu- 
tures' cannot elude an intervention at 
this point. To be able to write, in other 
words, we must move beyond writing. 
'Beyond' returns us to the odd 
word in the title: ‘post-Indian’. ‘Post-’ 
is ‘the trope of our times’, we are told. 
‘For there is a sense of disorientation, 
a disturbance of direction, in the ‘be- 
yond’: an exploratory, restless move- 
ment’ P that we must keepalive in order 


-tounsettle the serenity of received cate- 


gories. It reflects, does not resolve, the 
crisis of confidence in the foundational 
fictions. Atthe risk of being taxed with 
an absurd imprecision, it sustains our 
suspicions of producing programmed 
histories. Absurd, because 'post-' also 
reduces the imagined histories to 
‘prepositional time" :6 the frontiers of 
‘Indian history’, which they try to spill 
over, cross and indeed shift, continue . 
to govern their problematic. And they 
are not ashamed either. ‘When no 
known language is available to you, 
you must determine to steal a language 
—as men used to steal a loaf of bread.’ !” 


15. Homi K. Bhabha, The Location of Culture 


(London and New York: Routledge, 1994), 1, 


16. This phrase occurs in the context of the | 
postcolonial in Anne McClintock, /mperial 
Leather: Race, Gender and Sexuality in the 
Colonial Contest (New York: Routledge, 
1995), 11. 

17. Roland Barthes by Roland Barthes trans. 
Richard Howard (London: Macmillan. 1975). 
176. 


WHEN the word queer is used in the 
Indian context, it signifies lives which 
challenge the heterosexual norm, i.e. 
that the only valid way of sexually/ 
romantically relating to one another 
is withinthe framework of either mar- 
riage or a heterosexual relationship. 
It includes the gay man cruising in a 
public park, the transgender person 
changing her name from Sanjay to 
Sanjanaand living in society with her 
new identity, the two brave women 
who decide that they are going to live 
with each other regardless of societal 
disapproval. 

While ‘queer’ stands for stories 
of resilience and bravery it also signi- 
fies violence and hatred which have 
severely brutalized and in some cases 
broken the resistance of the ‘queer’. 
There is thus the college student who 
attempts suicide because he feels he 
is alone in his shameful perverted 
homosexual desire and hence feels 
worthless in the eyes of God, his fam- 
ily and wider society, the lesbians wha 
consume poison because society will 
not allow them to live together, and 
the hijra who is subject to brutal and 
repeated rape by the police. 

Inthe last decade we have begun 
to hearmore about the ‘queer’, both the 
celebration and the defiance as well 
as the relentless smothering of yet 
another life by the brutality of an order 
which cannot tolerate these forms 
of ‘defiant desire’. This essay is dedi- 
cated to the memory of one such per- 


Queer people and the law 


ARVIND NARRAIN | 


son who embodied the defiance and 
thecelebration, NishitSaran, atalented 
gay filmmaker who died at the young 
age of 26. Nishit's most memorable 
work was adocumentary entitled Sum- 
merin my Veins in which he filmed his 
“coming out’ to his mother ås gay. 

Watching the documentary and 
witnessing this incredible act of cour- 
age and political commitment was a 
great sense of affirmation to many of 
us who identify as queer. Ata personal 
level, Nishit's public sharing of an 
intensely personal experience made 
it possible for me to raise the issue of 
my being gay to my family. Ata wider 
level, I know that wherever the docu- 
mentary has been screened it has 
helped numerous young people to be 
more comfortable with their homo- 
sexuality and also created space fora 
public discourse on being queer as a 
lifestyle as well as an erotics and a 
politics. 

I will examine the struggles of 
the queer community with the law 
from the perspective of a movement 
which, much like Nishit Saran’s docu- 
mentary, is still ‘coming out’. It isa 
newcomer, compared to the more es- 
tablished activisms of dalits and 
women and environment. Its ‘legiti- 
macy’ is still not clear even as queer 
people try to claim a place among the 
communities of suffering. While 
some spaces have opened out, we are 
still liable to be dismissed as advo- 
cating a personal choice or a lifestyle 
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issue at best or a perversion or devia- 
tionat worst. 
As an activist friend put it, 
“Моге often than not, the abuse suf- 
. fered by these subaltern sexual cul- 
tures has been made invisible even by 
the activist community using aconvo- 
luted logic that arrogates to itself the 
ability to calibrate pain. First comes 
class, then comes caste, then come 
gender, ecology and so on. If there is 
any space left on this ark of suffering, 
then sexuality is included as a humble 
cabin boy. There is no hope of the last 
being the first in this inheritance of 
the meek.’ 


W... I use the word queer my 


explicit concern is to put on board the 
fact that we are talking about a new 
kind of politics—a politics which takes 
seriously the violence suffered by gay, 
lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
people and which looks at ways to 
combat this violence. At a basic level 
we are talking about rights — Ше right 
to love persons of our choice regard- 
less of gender or sexual orientation, 
the right to be free of violence, the 
right not to be discriminated against 
and, most importantly, the rightto life 
itself. At another more fundamental 
level wearetalking aboutthe freedom 
to create a different kind of world, a 
world which is not governed by the 
constrictive framework of heterosex- 
ism and patriarchy. 

There is arevolutionary prospect 
in a queer project wherein institutions 
such as marriage are questioned and 
other more democratic ways of relat- 
ing envisaged. Such indeed is the vision 
of a queer politics, which changes the 
way we see ourselves and our sexual 
desires and our ways of relating to 
each other. Can our politics question 
the normativity of marriage, the inevi- 
tability of procreation and the neces- 
sity of monogamy? Can we create 
spaces through our questions for 
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women's expression of their sexual- 
ity or fora greater diversity in people's 
lives? Can this movement counter- 
pose increasing authoritarianism with 


greater democracy as wellas struggle 


against the attempt to sacrifice the 
lives of those infected with Hiv/Aids 
at the altar of profits? 


Q... people are newcomers to 


the language of rights itself. The lan- ` 


guage of 'universal rights excluded 
one kind of people who were never 
deemed worthy of possessing rights. 
The most poignant example of this 
exclusion is the status of queer people 
as ‘victims’ of the Nazi holocaust. Even 
in this brotherhood of the oppressed, 
the thousands of homosexual men 
prosecuted and killed by Nazi Ger- 
many were denied the victimhood 
that was the inheritance of the people 
of Israel. 

The memory of the loss of the 
Jewish people and culture is insist- 
ently commemorated through the 
Holocaust Museum, as well as in the 
poetry and literature of the post holo- 
caust period through powerful writers 
such as Elie Wiesel and Primo Levi. 
What stands almost obliterated as a 
memory is the persecution of men 
with the Pink Triangle (homosexuals 
were made to wear the pink triangle 
just as the Jews wore the yellow star) 
and the Nazi destruction of the first 
modern gay subculture in the world. 

Human rights law is a product 
of this way of remembering the past. 
The silence is deafening. The non- 
discrimination clauses do not even 
refer to the category of those who 
have been victims of persecution on 
grounds of their sexual orientation 
and gender identity. 

However, the interesting thing 
about rights language is its strange 
vulnerability to appropriation. Histo- 
ries of natural rights theory insist on 
its originary link to authoritarianism 


as well as to the protection of private 
property. At various points in time 
women, indigenous people and black 
people were excluded from the possi- 
bility of being rights bearing subjects. 
Itis strange that the samerights, which 
have been complicit in the practices 
of exclusion, can today speak to power 
about the moral imperative of inclu- 
sion. 

This was precisely what hap- 
pened in the case of the struggle 
against apartheid in South Africa and 
segregation and slavery in the USA, 
to cite just two examples. However, 
one also needs to be acutely conscious 
of how rights language is vulnerable 
to appropriation by the interests of 
multinational capital, fashioning what 
Upendra Baxi calls ‘trade related mar- 
ket friendly human rights.’ 

The rise of the gay, lesbian libe- 
ration movement and the emerging 
global articulation has resulted in an 
appropriation of human rights law to 
defend those who were victimized on 
grounds of their sexuality. Post the his- 
toric complaint by Tasmanian acti- 
vist Nick Toonen to the Human Right 
Committee, universal human rights 
àre now being read to include the con- 
cerns of queer people. 


T. rights language is being used 
in many parts of the world to make 
power accountable and as a way of 
questioning the violence to which 
queer people are subject to. In many 
parts of the world there is growing 
recognition of the necessity for non- 
discrimination in employment and 
education, for partnership rights for 
homosexual couples as well as the 
rights of gay adoption. Rights lan- 
guage has become the new language 
in which queer suffering is articulated 
andremedies are fashioned. 

One of the remarkable victories 
fashioned through rights language 
has been the South African Constitu- 


tion which, in its non-discrimination 
clause, embodies the category of sexual 
orientation making South Africa the 
first country in the world to prohibit 
discrimination on the grounds of 
sexual orientation. The South African 
Constitution was a product of a libera- 
tion struggle in which black, socialist 
and gay/lesbian people participated 
and when the time came to make anew 
beginning an attempt was made to 
include all minorities. It is due largely 
to the courage of those who were in 
the anti-apartheid movement and 
still identified themselves on the ba- 
sis of a queer identity that we had the 
first democratic revolution in which 
queer people were taken to be equal 
citizens with their heterosexual com- 
patriots. 


T. story of Simon Nkoli, an anti- 
apartheid activist who was gay is illus- 
trative. As he put it, “There are lots 
of gay activists involved in political 
organizations. But because of the 
pressure put upon the gay and lesbian 
community we are afraid to come out. 
What will people think if they know I 
ama gay person? I better fight against 
apartheid in a hidden way. The danger 
is when South Africa is liberated, we 
as gay people will never seem to have 
taken part in liberating our people.’ 
However, this increasing appro- 
priation of rights language still faces 
formidable difficulties. Queer people 
worldwide are still subject to a high 
degree of violence and discrimination 
with the violence itself getting linked 
to other global discourses viz. the dis- 
course of homosexuality as a western 
disease. In many African countries 
such as.Namibia, Kenya and Zimba- 
bwe, queer people are linked to the 
‘West’ and seen as the embodiment of 
a ‘western disease’. Mugabe of Zim- 
babwe has been particularly adept in 
using gay/lesbian people of Zimba- 
bwe as a scapegoat for the many fail- 


ings of the post-colonial Zimbabwean 
state. The backlash against the autho- 
ritarianism of his one-party state and 
his failure in ensuring that the people 
have access to the basics of human 
existence including clean drinking 
water, healthcare and education is 
sought to be deflected on the new 
enemy, the gays and lesbians of Zim- 
babwe. In public speeches Mugabe 
derides gays and lesbians as worse 
than ‘pigs and dogs’. 

This kind of rhetoric conflating 
gays and lesbians with the ‘enemy’ is 
an emergent discourse in many parts 
of the developing world. Right from 
Daniel Arap Moi in Kenya, Nujoma 
in Namibia, Mahatir in Malaysia to 
aspiring nationalist leaders like 
Pat Buchanan in the USA and Bal 
Thackeray back home, stigmatising 
queer desire seems to be an essential 
part of the nation building project. 
Nation states are built upon the bod- 
ies of stigmatised others and queer 
sexuality is particularly vulnerable to 
being perceived as the ‘other’, regard- 
less of its often indigenous status. 

Universal human rights lan- 
guage is today vulnerable to the chal- 
lenge of being culturally insensitive. 
The rights of queer people are seen as 
embodying a western discourse, 
thereby not particularly relevant in 
the context of a developing country. 
This issue of ‘relevance’ needs to be 
answered from the point of. view of 
people in the developing countries. 


T. concept of ‘culture’ itself is a ' 


contested one; when one speaks from 
the standpoint of Indian culture itis not 
entirely clear if one can represent the 
wholeculture. The contested nature of 
culture inevitably means there are 
many positions within ‘Indian culture’ 
with no one viewpoint capable of rep- 
resenting that ‘culture’ fully. 

The politics of representation 
means that it is usually the more 


powerful whoend up speaking for the 
less powerful and oftentimes repre- 
sent a diverse and plural culture as a 
monolithic one. The right wing often 
mobilizes the concept of ‘culture’ to 
represent ‘tradition’ with works like 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata and 
temple sculptures as well as living 
practices such as arranged marriage, 
thread ceremonies, child marriage and 
sati. What is rigorously left out of this 
definition of culture is the queer face 
of tradition (as documented by Ruth 
Vanita and Salim Kidwai in their 
recent book, History of Same Sex Love 
in India) as wellas the living practices 
of traditional communities such as 
hijras alongside modern communities 
such as the gay/lesbian, bisexual and 
transgender community. Thus the 
concept of ‘culture’ that is mobilized 
is built upon an exclusion of queer 
artefacts as well as non-recognition of 
the living cultures of queer people. 

It is the above which provides 
the strongest rebuttal to the notion of 
queer rights being a western disease 
— a careful drawing of a narrative 
that traces the queer as a part of ‘our’ 
history and embodying a set of prac- 
tises which exist at times unacknow- 
ledged, at others hidden, at yet others 
struggling to become ‘ visible’. In 
more simple terms, queer rights is an 
issue for Indians because there are 
queer traditions, queer practices and 
queer people in India and rights lan- 


` guage is one mode of making this his- 


tory visible. 


H.... rights language in the 
Indian context emerged as a partofthe 
apparatus of the post-colonial nation 
state embedded in its constitutional 
structure. However, it is only the real 
struggles of people which convert 
human rights from a constitutional 
text toa living reality. What Baxi terms 
as ‘human rights realism’ is his under- 
standing that the histories of human 
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rights are made not in drafting cham- 
bers but in the day to day struggles of 
ordinary people and communities. 
The histories of human rights in India 
are linked to the struggles against the 
Emergency, the resistance to custodial 
deaths of Naxalites by human rights 
groups, the Dalit articulation against 
upper caste violation, grassroots envi- 
ronmental movements opposing big 
dams as well as the women’s move- 
ment taking up rape as a human rights 
violation. The above, of course, is 
more illustrative than exhaustive. All 
these struggles through their strong 
articulation, both give ‘life’ to an 
otherwise ‘bureaucratised’ notion of 
constitutional rights as well as invent 
new forms of rights. 


|. India it is only in the last 20 years 
that queer issues have begun to be 
articulated, and in the stories of ordi- 
nary people. One such beginning was 
in 1988, when two women, Leela 
and Urmila, living in a small town in 
Madhya Pradesh decided that they 
wanted to live together with societal 
acceptance and hence got married. 
This challenge to the heterosexist ins- 
titution of marriage did not go unchal- 
lenged as it provoked a vigorous 
backlash resulting in their separation. 
However, this narrative of ‘individual 
courage’ provoked women living in 
urban contexts to start talking about 
the issue of lesbian and gay rights. 
Similarly, the police harassment to 
which gay/bisexual men are subject 
to resulted in the first organized pro- 
test against police violence against 
gays in 1993 in Delhi. 

Since these early beginnings 
we have seen an emerging collective 
organization in most of the larger 
cities in India with violence and dis- 
crimination being seen not as a part 
of the natural order of things but 


. instead, something which had to be 


questioned. The excesses of the state 
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are gradually being questioned as 
seen in the protests over the banning 
of the film Fire as well as the protests 
over the arrest of Hiv/Aids workers. 
in Lucknow for violating the anti 
sodomy law (Sec 377 of the Indian 
Penal Code). 

These questions are being 
backed up by an effort to document the 
nature and history of violence against 
queer people. Both the Humjinsi 
resource book on gay, lesbian and 
bisexual rights as well as the People's 
Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL-K) 
report on ‘Human rights violations 
against sexual minorities in India’ 
are examples of this kind of documen- 
tation. | 
The question remains as to how 
far this appropriation of rights will be 
allowed to advance. The recent peti- 
tion in the Delhi High Court which 
asks for a reading down of the provi- 
sion criminalizing ‘carnal intercourse 
against the order of nature’ may well 
be an important moment in determin- 
ing whether or not citizenship will 
continue to be understood within a 
heterosexist framework. 


ү ss queerrightissues have begun 
to be articulated, the challenges are 
stillimmense. Inasensethe challenge 
still facing activists is to make sexu- 
ality a serious human rights concern. 
Towardsthis the evidence of discrimi- 
nation and violence needs to move 
from the anecdotal and be systemati- 
cally documented, so that the state and 
society confront in no uncertain terms 
the systemic violence which queer 
people are subject to. Ina phrase popu- 
larised by Upendra Baxi, it is the 'lit- 
tle undone and the vast undone’ that 
confronts queer activists. The greatest 
tribute we can pay Nishit Saran is to 
bridge the abyss by committed and 
sustained activism questioning com- 
pulsory heterosexuality as the only 
valid way of life. 


TRIBAL politics in India, by and 
large, can be described as the politics 
of resistance, a long drawn out strug- 
gleagainstthe violation of tribal rights 
on water, forest and land (jal, jungle 
aur zamin) by state sponsored activi- 
ties and private interests (Singh ed. 
1972, 1983).! Though diverse in its 
articulation of resistance, the distin- 
guishing feature of these struggles has 
been towards advancing a critique to 
the modern, scientific management of 
natural resources. It is this what sets 
these struggles apart from other move- 
ments demanding statehood and 
special privileges for the original inha- 
bitants of the land.? 


1. Xaxa (2001) argues that the struggle for 
empowerment among tribes was a response 
to the process of disempowerment of tribes 
unlike, forexample, the resistance movements 
among scheduled castes wherein they sought 
redress from anage-oldoppressivesystem. . 


.. From resistance to governance 


RITAMBHARA HEBBAR 


With the formation of Jhark- 
hand, there seems to be an interlude in 
the relatively uninterrupted tribal situ- 
ation in the country.’ The tribes of 
south Bihar have been granted their 
own state and, supposedly, with it the 
right to govern themselves. Is this the 
beginning of a new phase of govern- 
ance in the area and an attemptattrans- 
lating into practice the alternative 
vision of the movement on natural 
resource management? Or is it more 
a co-opting of tribes into the main- 


2. Herelreferto movements popularly known 
as the sons of the soil movements that sought 
to campaign for rights and privileges for the 
localsas against migrant communities. 


3. Jharkhand or the “Чапа of forests' is one of 
the most resource rich areas in the country. 
An equally rich cultural mosaic matches the 
diversity of its topography. It is home to over 
20 tribes; predominant among them are the 
Munda, Santhal, Ho and the Kharia, 


n 
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stream by offering thema state of their 
own? 

Jharkhand was officially recog- 
nized as the 28th state of the Indian 
Unionon 15 November2000, the birth 
anniversary of BirsaMunda, the fore- 
bearer and inspiration of the Jhark- 
hand movement. The formation ofthe 
state marks the end ofa political phase 
in the area. With the formation of 
Jharkhand, althoughaclipped version 
as envisioned by the movement,‘ the 
foremost demand of the Jharkhand 
movement was accomplished. Present 
day Jharkhand corresponds to the map 
drawn by the Bharatiya Janata Party for 
Vanaanchal, comprising of the tribal 
districts of south Bihar. However, 
there is some uncertainty whether the 
other major aspirations and demands 
of the movement have been accom- 
modated by the formation of the state. 
Was state creation a realization of the 
aspirations of what the movement 
strove for is the question I explore in 
this paper. 


T. most in Jharkhand, a legitimate, 
official 'Jharkhandi' identity as against 
the much-disparaged one ofa ‘Bihari’ 
was enough reason to celebrate and 
rejoice (Roy 2000). But labels reveal 
more than they conceal or cover up as 
categories of thought and politics. An 
identity that one can call one's own, 
however prescribed and ceremonial, 
beckoned their arrival as full-fledged 
citizens within the Indian Union in 
place of pictorial depictions of ‘other 
cultures’ inthe census supplements of 
Bihar to demonstrate the presence of 
a people with strange costumes and 
stranger manners. The celebration 
upon gaining a separate and independ- 
ent Jharkhandi label vindicated their 


4. The proposed map of Jharkhand envisaged 
bythe movementcorresponded to the geologi- 
calextentofthe Chotanagpurplateau and con- 
sisted of the tribal districts of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Orissa. 
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aspirations for the area and as a peo- 
ple. However, many dithered from 
celebrating, unsure whether the for- 
mation of Jharkhand was an answerto 
their prayers and expectations or the 
beginning of another round of hag- 
gling with the authorities for all those 
provisions of civilexistence that should 
come naturally to a people as citizens 
and rightful members of a nation 
(Krishna 2000). 


T. many observers and onlookers, 
the formation of the state sent mixed 
signals. The exhilaration around the 
formation of Jharkhand was accompa- 
nied by strikes and protests in Delhi as 
well as in Jharkhand by political and 
social activists on the politics that 
ensued over the formation of govern- 
ment in the state. A number of discus- 
sions were organized to discuss the 
fate of Jharkhand under a right wing 
chief ministerand government. Many 
activists and political leaders belong- 
ingtothe Jharkhand parties of various 
denominations felt cheated of their 
toehold in politics. They were sud- 
denly divested oftheircontribution to 
the long struggle that paved the way 
for the formation of Jharkhand. And 
with it, many of the issues central to 
the movement were forgotten. 

The slighting of some promi- 
nent political leaders ofthe movement 
was as much a result of their own 
doing or undoing as it was a conse- 
quence of the rise of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) as an important 
party in the area.? For those informed 
aboutthe politics ofthearea, the BJP's 
ascendance to power came as no sur- 
prise. However, the shenanigans that 
accompanied the politics around the 
chief ministerial birth raised doubts 
about the commitment to the welfare 


5. Arya (1998) attributes Jharkhand parties’ 
diminishinginfluenceinthe areain the last few 
years to its inability to systematically take up 
agrarianissues intheregion. 


of its people and the area. In effect, it 
put a question mark on a number of 
objectives around which the move- 
ment had sustained itself over half a 
century that the creation of Jharkhand 
soughtto achieve. 


T. cynicism with the politics that 
accompanied the formation of the 
state was reflected publicly and with- 
out reserve. Soon after the formation 
of Jharkhand, a prominent human 
rights organization in the area came 
out with what it termed as a People's 
Agenda (BIRSA 2000, ii): 

‘We have finally got the Jharkhand 
state, but what we have got is only a 
physical layout of the same. If we ask 
ourselves the question as to who con- 
trols the lives of people within this 
physical area, then in order to give 
an honest answer we would have to 
admit that the controls are not in the 
hands of the Jharkhandi people. 

‘At the economic level, outsiders and 
non-tribes, industrialists, merchants, 
traders, mine-owners, government 
employees and contractors own our 
waters, forests and lands as well as our 
mineral resources. At the political 
level, it is sad that a communal party 
is the strongest party in Jharkhand 
and it seems that it is going to be the 
ruling party of the state... the cause 
for worry is that in the 50 years of the 
struggle, Jharkhand movement has 
become a leaders' movement and 
because of this some of our leaders 
have had a taste of political posts and 
money and taken advantage of the 
people. Therefore, the people of Jhark- 
hand are faced by a difficult task of 
converting the Jharkhand movement 


‘from being a leaders’ movement to a 


people's movement.’ 

Clearly, statehood was not seen 
as an affirmation of self-rule or auto- 
nomy. Basic to this realization are is- 
sues revolving around the control and 
management of jal, jungle and zamin. 


Most importantly, it was an appeal 
towards decentralizing these concerns 
to the people themselves in order to 
find possible solutions to gaining con- 
trol overtheir waters, forests and lands 
and thereby over their lives. This 
appeal was a tacit apology for deviat- 
ing from the very basis of the move- 
ment. It was simultaneously an appeal 
to the people to prepare for another 
phase of collective action to ascertain 
self-rule, a going back to the basic is- 
sue that the movement began with in 
seekingthe supportofthe people inthe 
struggle. However, this time round, 
the movement faces greater cynicism. 


W. isthe People's Agenda? The 
organization seeks to answer this 
question in its declaration by listing a 
set of instructions in the form of dos 
and don'ts for the newly formed gov- 
ernment. One of its demands is to 
reserve the post of chief minister and 
his deputy for tribes people; also that 
all governmentworkers who come in 
direct contact with the people should 
be locals and belong to a tribal group 
ofthe area. Second, tribal land should 
be restored and the leases of mines in 
the area should be taken away from 
non-tribes and given to local tribal 
groups. Third, the government should 
pután end to displacing people, espe- 
cially through dam projects. Fourth, 
sincere efforts should be made to end 
corruption in government. The fifth 
demand is to constitute а specialcom- 
mittee consisting of leaders of the 
Jharkhand movement, intellectuals, 
representatives from minority coni- 
munities and weaker sections of soci- 
. ety such as women and scheduled 
castes. This committee would oversee 
government working and ensure that 
the interests ofthe weaker sections of 
the society are not compromised by 
the state. 

The activists also distinguish 
between a Vanaanchal perspective of 


self-rule, which is also synonymous 
with a modern and a diku (outsider) 
perspective, as against that of Jhark- 
hand. The former is based on the ex- 
ploitation of nature and believes in 
the values ofindividualism, competi- 
tion and profit maximization, materi- 
alism and self-aggrandizement. The 
latter, on the other hand, is based on a 
respect for nature, communitaria- 
nism, sharing, consensus and believes 
in the philosophy that there is a limit 
to self-aggrandizement as beyond a 
point it amounts to exploiting other 
persons and beings in nature. 

Thecreation of Jharkhand onthe 
lines of a proposed Vanaanchal was 
seen as the realization of diku aspira- 
tions in the area. The activists use the 
term diku, to refer to industrialists, 
traders, merchants and government 
employees or as they put it, ‘the cat- 
egory of oppressors who are nota part 
of the movement and are responsible 
forpushing the people and theirtradi- 
tions and habitats to the periphery’ 
(ibid. 2). In this light, the creation of 
the present state of Jharkhand may 
well be seen as an attempt to thwart 
the struggle towards self-rule. 


W. the formation of Jharkhand, 
the local tribes feel outnumbered, be- 
ing a minority within Jharkhand. 
According to the 1991 census, tribes 
constitute only 28% ofthe population 
within Jharkhand. Some in the move- 
ment attribute it to the census proce- 
dures, whereinthere was noaccounting 
of tribes practicing Sarna, or their 
ancient religion, as against those who 
have taken to Hinduism or converted 
toIslamor Christianity. This they feel 
isa purposeful move to alienate tribes 


'from their own culture and region. 


Likewise, there are 14 Lok Sabha 
seats in Jharkhand of which only five 
are reserved for scheduled areas; the 
other nine seats are available to non- 
tribes forcontesting elections. Corre- 


spondingly, of 81 Vidhan Sabha or 
Jharkhand State Legislative Assem- 
bly seats, only 28 are reserved for 
tribes. Consequently, the tribals find 
themselves under-represented in the 
two houses and therefore do not see 
the possibility of their visions vis- 
à-vis the area and the people crystal- 
lizing into state practices (Prakash 
Louis 2000). 


T. fundamental point of alterca- 
tion, it seems, is the issue of under- 
representation of tribes in the new 
political milieu as well as the fear of 
being sequestrated of their lands and 
forests by the diku. It is worth men- 
tioning here that the performance of 
the Jharkhand parties in the reserved 
constituencies overthe pastcouple of 
decades has not been promising. It has 
seen а decline in their reputation as 
parties representing local tribes inthe 
area, partly as aresultoffloating from 
one party to another. 

Also, Jharkhand parties have 
sought alliances in almost all Lok 
Sabha and assembly elections. Their 
association with various national par- 
ties such as the Congress, Janata Party 
and the Communist Party of India 
around elections has confused the 
electorate about their locus standi 
vis-à-vis their long-term political 
ambitions for the area (Ghosh 1989). 
The 1990s markedasignificant change 
in Jharkhand, wherein the Bharatiya 
Janata Party emerged as the leading 
party in tribal Bihar. Thus, besides 
pondering overthe dynamics of num- 
bers in the newly formed state, the 
Jharkhand leaders need to consider 
the ascendance of diku parties and 
objectives in seats apparently set aside 
fortribes. 


6. Bagun Sumbrui is known to have changed 
parties once during the 1977 Lok Sabha elec- . 
tion when he joined the Janata Party and, then 
again, in the 1980s when he shifted to the rul- 
ing Congress. 
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The situation then is no different 

with the formation of the state. In fact, 
the movement has woken up to the 
reality of Jharkhand; it is no longer 
the supposedly ‘uncorrupted’ world 
of tribes. The demographic shift in 
the area was also accompanied by a 
diversification of tribal life in the area. 
The demographic shift is not a recent 
phenomenon and nor is it a problem 
associated only with the census ope- 
rations. Аз early as 1962, Roy Chou- 
dhury stated (ibid. 19): 
“The tempo of the rapid increase of 
Bihar's population is going to be ac- 
celerated by the programme of indus- 
trialization that has been taken up in 
various parts of the state and parti- 
cularly in Chotanagpur... In 1961 
census there has been a tremendous 
increase of about 2146 in the overall 
population due to natural accretion, 
further resettlement of displaced 
persons, setting up of new industrial 
zones etc. In 1971 census there may 
beanother 2096 increase, as the effects 
of the newly started family planning 
move is likely to be set off by a more 
industrialization in a few belts. This 
overall increase ofthe population will 
mean that by 1975 the demand on 
Bihar's forestry will be almost dou- 
ble... No ordinary afforestation pro- 
gramme is likely to be able to cope 
withthe increased pressure on forests 
unless there is a well-planned regi- 
mentation.’ 


E vidently, an increase in the Cho- 
tanagpur population also put pressure 
on forests and lands that further put 
aside the rights of local tribes to fulfil 
the exigencies of the state. It was this 
resolve to change the face of Chota- 
nagpur that spelt disaster for the local 
tribes. The movement had consist- 


7. A large numbers of Bangladeshi refugees 
were settled in Chotanagpur following the 
India-Pakistan war. 
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ently campaigned against the pro- 
cesses of industrialization as well as 
construction of big dams, which were 
the main cause for displacement of 
people in the area. It demanded a sepa- 
rate state in the hope of restoring the 
rights of tribes to their lands, waters 
and forests. The formation of Jhark- 
hand has not altered the equation 
between the state and the demands 
of the movement. The new state has 


made explicit its commitment to in- 


dustrialize Jharkhand and open the 
countryside to commercial invest- 
ment (annual report on Jharkhand 
state economy 2001, Government of 
Jharkhand).® If the policy pronounce- 
ments are anv indication of the state’s 
plans for Jharkhand, the future of 


- tribes in the region will not be any 


different from their previous experi- 
ences with the state of Bihar and the 
Indian Union. 


T. recent legislation on political 
decentralization or The Panchayat 
(extension to the Scheduled Areas) 
Act 1996 does not help matters. 
Though itclaims to devolve financial 
and executive powers to the village 
level through its four-tier system of 
decentralized administration, certain 
features qualify both these powers.? 
According to the Parliamentary Report 
that lists the finer details of this pro- 
cess of decentralization, a large part 
of the panchayat funds would accrue 
from the collections of state govern- 
ments in the form of taxes, tolls, and 
duties and from the Consolidated 
Fund of India as grants-in-aid to the 


8. The Jharkhand government has recently 
granted Bs 10 crore to the India Tourism De- 
velopment Corporation (ITDC) to develop 
tourism inthe state (TOI News Watch, 19 Oc- 
tober 2002). Я 


9. The fourunits are the village assembly (gram 
sabha), gram panchayat (a council of five 
members representing the village), the inter- 
mediate panchayat and the autonomous dis- 
trict council, 


state governments. The State Finance 
Commission as a financial award to 
the panchayat system would devolve ' 
acertain portion of the funds. Only an 
insignificant part of the funds would 
be collected through the system. 


I, addition, the funds have been di- 

vided into two categories: the charged 

and the voted. !° The intention behind 

this division is that once a part of the - 
funds is placed in the ‘charged’ cat- 

egory, it would be spent for the pur- 

pose listed in the budget brought out 

by the intermediate panchayat (sub- 

ject to conditions prescribed by the 

additional deputy commissioner) and 

approved by the autonomous district 

council. In so doing, subjects under 

the ‘charged’ category are decided in 

the processes of decentralization and . 
not through appróval of the people. 
Boththese powers are paraphrased so 
as to accommodate issues of national 
and development interests of the 
country. The panchayats do not have 
the powertooverrule or question state 
imperatives orinterests in the area. In 
fact, as decentralized structures of the 
state, the panchayats would be bound 
institutionally to implement govern- 
ment programmes and policies irre- 
spective of whether they find favour 
with the local people. The legislation 
thereby reintroduces the same points 
ofdiscord between the movement and 
the state.!! 


10. The Bhuria Committee report does not 
spell out the subjects listed in the voted cat- 
egory. The charged category includes subjects 
such as education, health and development. 


11. The experiences of Madhya Pradesh in 
scheduled areas with the Panchayat Raj Act 
1996 have not been encouraging. The gram 
sabhaorthe village assembly, as the lowest unit 
of administration, has not only failedtoinvolve 
people in the decision-making processes, 
but panchayat raj has slowly turned into 
*sarpanch raj’ or rule by a dominant few. The 
gram sabha has been reduced to a body 
intended for implementing government 
programmes inthe villages (Singh 2002). 


The АП India Conference of 
Women Organizations working at the 
grassroots in Ranchi in 1997 could not 
have brought this tension out more 
clearly. The conference was fully rep- 
resented by organizations from 
Jharkhand such as Jharkhand Mahila 
Sangharsh Samiti based in Ranchi, 
Shramjivi Mahila Samiti (Jamshed- 
pur), Mahila Samakhya (Ranchi), 
Badlav (Dumka), Visthapit Sanghatan 
Sangh (Ichagarh), Nari Mukti Vahini 
(Palamau), Aqua (Giridih), Sanyukt 
MahilaSamiti (West Singhbhum) and 
Koel-Karo Jan Sanghatan (West and 
East Singhbhum), especially in the 
session organized around issues of 
displacement and related issues of 
compensation and rehabilitation. 


Sone of the major issues raised by 
these organizations were regarding 
their resentment over irrigation pro- 


jects (Ichagarh dam and the Koel- 


Karo dam project), field firing ranges 
(Netrahaat field firing range), bauxite 


` of women workers in brick kilns and 
coal mines spread all over Jharkhand 
and out migration of women of the 
area and their initiation into the illicit 
profession of flesh trade. The large 
turnout of women and of organizations 
working on issues of displacement in 
this session not only brought to light 


the gravity of thé problem of aliena- 


tion of forests and lands from the peo- 
ple of the area, but also the desperation 
of the locals over the state of affairs. ' 
Though the Jharkhand move- 
ment has moved away from its earlier 
stance of resistance, it still subscribes 
to an archetype ‘borrowed’ from the 
nation-builders of tribes vs. non-tribes, 
_ isolation vs. integration, uncorrupted 
tribal way of life vs. the exploitative 
outsider, which has only served as a 
screen against the industrial and com- 
mercial misuse of the area. This arche- 


type methodically dissociated the 
concerns of ‘culture’ from ‘nature’ or 
the management of natural resources, 
wherein protecting tribal culture was 
restricted to ensuring the survival of 
tribal arts and crafts. As begetters and 
products of a specific economic and 
symbolic relationship with lands and 
forests, arts and crafts were disso- 
ciated from the latter and reduced to 
becoming mere exhibits of tribal her- 
itage of India. 


T. classic instance would be that 
of Panchsheel or the five principles 
advocated by Nehru in the administra- 
tion of the northeast tribes, which pur- 
portedly expressed the spirit of 
administration in all tribal areas in 
India. The emphasis was on protect- 
ing tribal rights on lands and forests 
and allowing tribes to develop on their 
own terms. However, Panchsheel was 
in disagreement with the policy of 
industrialization for the rest of India. 


_ Since tribal areas are also the most 
mines and white stone factories Gn В 
Palamau and West Singhbhum); abuse 


resource rich areas, the process of 
industrialization was brazen with 


" regard to tribal rights on land water 
. and forests (Arya 1998, Das 1992, 


Lorduswamy 1997, Singh 1972). 
The debate initiated at the time 
of independence over the future of 


. tribes in India between the integration- 


ists vs. the isolationists still holds 
ground afterall these years. The debate 
between Verrier Elwin (1955) and 
G.S. Ghurye (1963) has outlived the 
protagonists wherein the latter built a 
case of incorporating tribes into the 


. mainstream and created the infamous 
; contraction for tribes as ‘backward 


Hindus’. Elwin (1955) on the other 
hand was in favour of protecting tribes 
from the mainstream, thereby preserv- 
ing the ‘tribal way of life’ from the ills 
of ‘civilization’. His contribution to 
the tribal experience could well be in 
popularizing the notion of a ‘tribal 
way of life’, a homogeneous, roman- 


tic construct of ‘innocent’ and ‘primi- 
tive’ tribesmen, women and children 
set in pristine environs, cut off from 
civilization. A picture so perfect that 
the legitimacy of tribes in India de- 
pended on whether they fitted into 
this etched out portrait of a ‘tribal way 
of life’. x 


| neithercase, the tribes were reduced 
to the ‘primitive other’ and have since 
been subjected to a time warp, which 
fails to accommodate the diversity in 
tribal life and experience over time. 
The Jharkhandi, vs. Vanaanchal per- 
spective recalls the isolation vs. inte- 
gration debate on the future of tribes 
in India. It reinstates the divide bet- _ 


` ween tribe and non-tribe around the 


same dichotomies-of innocent vs. 
shrewd, communitarian vs. individu- 
alistic and nature vs. culture. This 
encourages a politics that is not only 
insular, but also self-defeating. Both 


the movement and its adversaries 


oscillate between the same binary 
logic on tribes with neither focusing 
on the substantive issues of govern- 
ance and culture that confront tribes 
at this critical juncture presented in 
the creation of Jharkhand. 

^  Itisclear with the formation of 
Jharkhand that there can be no politi- 
cal solutionstocultural questions, that 
is, a political enclave will not ensure 
cultural autonomy or economic enti- 
tlement. And any meaningful delibe- 
ration on the issue of autonomy will 
only be possible if the movement 


-unlearns the terms of the current debate 


on tribes. First, it has to acknowledge 
the diversification of tribal life in its 
politics. Concomitantly, it must seri- 
ously deliberate upon what constitutes 
the ‘tribal self/selves’ and in the pro- 
cess seek direction on the future of 
governance vis-à-vis people and natu- 
ral resources in Jharkhand. The revivi- 
fication of tribal politics practiced by 
the nation-builders is a matter of con- 
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cern as it casts doubts over the future 
of tribes in India: Will tribal politics ' 
in India ever be able to break away 
fromthe doppelgangerthat sealed the 
fate oftribes in Indiaasthe proverbial 
‘other’ in India’s ‘tryst’ with destiny? 
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PEOPLE POWER: The Naxalite Movement in 


Central Bihar by Prakash Louis. Wordsmiths, 
Delhi, 2002. 


BIHAR is notorious both for its poverty and a politi- 
calestablishment that has been appallingly insensitive 
toquestions of development. Not surprisingly the state 
continues to be predominantly rural in character, 
implying that the scope for non-agricultural employ- 
ment is extremely limited. Hence the main reason for 
the depressed economic conditions of members of the 
rural underclass, comprising petty tenants and landless 
labourers, is their partial or total deprivation from 

` access to land, the principal means of production. 
However, as pointed out by Louis (pp. 114-15), the 
depressed conditions of the underclass cannot be 
understood only in terms of land relations or the con- 
comitantclass structure. 
Their travails are also an outcome of what he 
_ categorises as a 'semi-feudal social structure’, denot- 
ingan oppressive system of caste domination, compel- 
ling low-ranking castes, and especially dalits, to be at 
the receiving end. There is therefore a massive reser- 
. voir of discontent, and hence a huge potential for poli- 
tical mobilisation. As, none of the important national 
' orregionalpolitical parties, orthe governments formed 
by them, have so far transcended populism, there is 
enormous scope for genuinely addressing the reasons 
forthe poverty, oppression and exploitation ofthe peo- 
ple at large. Louis' work shows how Naxalite politics 
incentral Bihar provide possibilities of redeeming the 
downtrodden from the consistent betrayal by the domi- 
nant political establishment. 


{ 


Data forthe study have been assembled through : 
interviews as well as through written sources, such 
as diaries, handbills, posters, newspaper reports and 
reports of civil rights groups. As many as 44 villages 
were covered. Those interviewed comprised both pro- 
tagonists and opponents of the Naxalite movement, 
among whom some were hostile to the author's work. 
In the process he risked physical harm as well as 
harassment by the police. His determination to pursue 
the inquiry in spite of such odds is not only a major 
achievementbutis alsoareflection of his political com- 
mitmentto the plight of the downtrodden. However, it 
is strange that this commitment is not reflected in his 
handling of the basic postulates of two contradictory 
approaches to the study of society — the functionalist. 
and the Marxist. The two approaches are simply 
detailed on pp.19-23, but they are neither critiqued nor 
is any indication given of the author’s preference for 
the Marxist approach that implicitly informs his study. 
I strongly believe that academics who study oppres- 
sive structures — whether based on caste, class, race, 
or gender—need to actively adopt the conflict approach 
as an analytical tool. 

Louis’ work implicitly raises certain fundamen- 
tal questions regarding the Naxalite movement in 
central Bihar. I deliberately say ‘implicitly’ because the 
work points to these questions without actually pos- 
ing them explicitly in the form adopted below. In my 
view it is important to raise these issues in ordertocom- 
prehend the basic thrust of the Naxalite movement as 
well as its chief limitations. The questions are: (i) the 
major difference between the Naxalite movement and 
earlier agrarian movements in Bihar; (ii) the principal 
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contradictions in the contemporary agrarian structure 
ofcentral Bihar, and the social forces against which the 
movement has to battle; and (iii) how the movement 
has addressed the crucial gender question, especially 
by way of regarding women and men as equal partners 
not only in the struggle for a better life but in inter- 
personal relations as well. 

The Naxalite movementis fundamentally differ- 
ent from the agrarian movements that took place dur- 
ing the colonial period, notably those led by the Kisan 
Sabha, because it addresses the oppression suffered by 
the lowest strata of the agrarian population, both in 
terms of class and caste. The Kisan Sabha had mobi- 
lized mainly the upper stratum of the tenantry during 
the colonial era against zamindari oppression. Such 
tenants (designated as occupancy raiyats) belonged 
to the traditional upper castes (notably Bhumihar and 
Rajput) as well as to the upper layers of those desig- 
nated today as Other Backward Classes (OBC), nota- 
bly Yadav and Kurmi. The Sabha had not intervened 
significantly in addressing the oppression suffered by 
the insecure tenants-at-will and labourers at large by 
the strata abovethem, especially those designated here 
astheuppertenantry. 

The uniqueness of the Naxalite movement also 
lies in its revolutionary solution to the oppression of 
these strata, because the capture of state power is 
essential for their emancipation. It should be noted, 
though, that the movement is deeply fragmented — a 
major problem, to which I shall return later — and com- 
prises as many as 14 groups, among whomthe follow- 
ing three are prominent in terms of influence and 
territorial spread: Communist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist)-Liberation (henceforth Liberation), Com- 


:munist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist)-Party Unity, 


and Maoist Communist Centre. Of these three, the first 
operates openly, which includes participation in the 
electoral process, while the latter two areunderground. 
All the three, especially those that are underground, 
have established front organizations to propagate the 
party line, such as organizations of labourers and cul- 
tivators, and women’s, youth and cultural wings. 

The oppressors of the underclass in contempo- 
rary Bihar are those whoconstituted the secure tenantry 
during the colonial period. Ironically, due to the dis- 
tortions in the implementation of the land reform pro- 
gramme in Bihar, the position of such tenants became 
consolidated. As mentioned earlier, they comprised the 
traditional upper castes as well as sections of the OBC. 
These groups are also well represented in the various 


organs of the state, including the legislature, the judi- - 
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ciary, and the executive (covering especially the 
police, revenue, and development bureaucracies). 
Indeed, due to this nexus, the wielders of caste and class 
dominance in the countryside are in a fundamental 
sense able to appropriate the organs of the state at the 
local level to sustain and promote their interests. There- 
fore, the wielders of social power in rural Bihar today 
embody caste power, class power and state power, and 
the basic contradiction is between such groups and 
the underclass at large. As such the Naxalite struggle 
is simultaneously against the local oppressors belong- 
ing to dominant castes as well as against state power. 
It is a matter of regret that the schemes of agra- 
rian classification used by the movement, as cited by 
Louis (see, forexample, pp.172-73) donot throw much 
light on these contradictions, and the author fails to 
offer any critical insights on the issue. From the point 
of view of the movement, it seems that the degree 
of land control is the principal basis for delineating 
agrarian classes, and Louis too appears to share this 
view (see, forinstance, chart 5.1). At one point, though, 
thereisahintthathe mightenlighten the reader by crea- 
tively linking caste and class (pp.25-27), but the con- 
nection is not carried through in the pages that follow. 
The scope of this review does not permita detailed dis- 
cussion on this problem, and only some observations 
are briefly offered here. " 
Schemes of agrarian classification based solely 
on the scale of landownership are analytically flawed 
because they fail to connect caste power with land con- 
trol. Class power in rural Bihar — implying the ability 
tocontrolthe lives of the labouring population —is not 
attributable to landownership per se. Rather, itis mem- 
bership of a socially powerful caste that also controls 
a substantial amount of land that accounts for class 
position. In spite of large differences in the distribu- 
tion of land among thé members of adominant caste — 
some might be rich while most others might be poor — 
all of them partake of the culture of exploitation, 
implying a complex of norms imposed on the subor- 
dinate population enabling the former to control the life 


~of the community. In this connection it is apt to recall 


the extremely insightful observation by Arvind Das that 
even the weakest Yadav in contemporary Bihar posr : 
sessed the capacity to flex his muscles politically 
(‘Bihar: Torn Red Flag’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, 35,7, 2000: 506). 

On the vital gender question it is evident that the 
movement has still to overcome several problems. 
While the record of struggles, as pointed out by Louis, 
shows that women have actively participated in seve- 


ral of them, no serious attention has been paid by the 
Naxalite groups to dismantling the hierarchies between 
men and women, especially with regard to the distri- 
bution of material resources and political power. Also 
unaddressed is the vital question of dismantling the 
practically impregnable walls within the ranks of the 
exploited and oppressed castes by abandoning the 
*casteist' obsession with 'purity' of blood and its 
corollary, endogamous marriage, which reproduces the 
caste system. Further, it hardly needs stating that the 
rejection of the concern for the purity of blood would 
diminish the need to control female sexuality within a 
caste group, whichinturn would enable women to have 
greater control over their own bodies as well as greater 
agency in making choices in areas affecting their per- 
sonal lives. I wish the author had probed such issues, 
because it seems difficult to imagine ‘people power’ 
in circumstances that exclude women from being 
deemed as full-fledged people along with men. 

Some comments are in order on a few technical 
aspects ofthe book. The index lacks rigour. The biblio- 
graphy lists works rather mechanically, because it 
appears that not all of them have actually been used to 
developthe author's arguments. For instance, although 
my book (Social Powerand Everyday Class Relations, 
Sage, 2001) has been listed, I have been unable to 
locate a critical reference to it in the text. On the other 
hand, I wonder why Bela Bhatia's doctoral disserta- 
tion (The Naxalite Movement in Central Bihar, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 2000) finds no place in the 
bibliography, although, to the best of my knowledge, 
Louis had access to it. The research was on an identi- 
cal problemin the same region of Bihar. 

In the light of the radical objectives of the vari- 
ous Naxalite formations and their actual experiences 
on the ground, a question that arises is: how much 
ground has been covered towards the creation of a just 
social order? There is no doubt, as pointed out by Louis, 
that the movement has, despite tremendous odds, 
conscientized large masses of people in several areas 
of central Bihar, making them aware of the possibility 
of emancipating themselves from oppressive caste and 
class structures. The higher level of consciousness 
among such people goes beyond the exercise of organ- 
ized pressure to ensure the payment of statutory wages 
oreffect the distribution of ceiling surplus land among 


the landless. Thus, wherever the movementisinfluen- - 


tial, the lower castes, and especially the dalits, have 
achieved dignity in public spaces. (In a village with 
which I am familiar in Rohtas district, where Libera- 
tion has a presence, dalits today walk freely in public 


spaces and also have access to the main village tem- 
ple.) Further, women labourers are no longer subject 
to sexual exploitation by upper caste employers. 
Clearly such achievements transcend mere eco- 
nomism, but unfortunately they do not lead to a sub- 
stantially better future for the masses at large because 
the latter continue to be at the receiving end of mate- 
rial and political structures that deny them the means 
of well being. ; 

In spite of the long road that clearly lies ahead for 
radically transforming the present, iniquitous social 
order, Louis shows that the movement is also fraught 
with destructive inner contradictions, resulting in 
mutual killings of activists and supporters. The con- 
sequences are enormously counterproductive, because 
they not only blunt the edge of the movement — indeed 
the momentum is dissipated among its various frag- 
ments — but also confuse and perhaps alienate the 
oppressed who constitute the basic source of sup- 
port. Thus, each principal Naxalite formation is іп a 
sense piloting its own movement, and that too only 
in part against the class enemy, while the rest of the ` 
energy is spent in eliminating their counterparts in 
other formations. 

‘Louis is, no doubt, distressed by this problem, for 
he raises the following questions at the end of his work: 
“Will the Naxalite movement fulfil the hopes and 
yearnings of the masses? Or will it betray them like the 
state, with which it has locked horns fornearly four dec- 
ades?’ (p. 282). Such questions call for some serious 
introspection on the part of the Naxalite leadership. 
However, I wonder whether itis fair to compare the fail- 
ures of the Naxalites with the betrayal of the people at 
large by the state. The anti-people stance of the latter 
is deliberate: an inevitable consequence of the nexus 
between the interests embodied in it and social power. 
On the otherhand the strategies adopted by the Naxalite 
formations, leading to mutual killings, could be viewed 
as aberrations rather than acts of betrayal. 


Anand Chakravarti 


REFLECTIONS ON META-REALITY: Tran- 
scendence, Emancipation and Everyday Life by 
Roy Bhaskar. Sage Publications, Delhi, 2002. 


THE collection of lectures compiled together in this 
volume comes as abit of a surprise for those who have 
engaged with the author’s earlier work. This is not 
because Bhaskar has departed from the critical real- 
ism that he has so carefully fashioned in a series of 
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books. On the contrary, it 1$ the scope of the philoso- 
phy of meta-reality, as he terms the new project, that is 
unanticipated. This philosophy is to be elaborated in a 
forthcoming volume of his entitled The Philosophy of 
Meta-Reality. 

The dichotomies of modernity have given sleep- 
less nights to many a philosopher and social scientist. 
In Dialectic: The Pulse of Freedom and books that 
preceded it, Bhaskar developed critical realism as a 
philosophy that overcomes some о these dichotomies. 
In the volume under review a chapter addresses social 
science and self-realization. Bhaskar turns reflexively 
upon the origins of critical realism, for this is the plat- 
form from which he subsequently elaborates the phi- 
losophy of meta-reality. This discussion on the social 
sciences commences with a historical overview of the 
five phases in the discourse of modernity. Bhaskar 
anchors the origins of critical realism in the fourth 
phase, in the political upheavals of 1968 and the early 
1970s that swept the western world. The other side of 
these upheavals was witnessed as a backlash against 
the forces of modernization and development that had 
been unleashed in the post-colonial nations and other 
developing societies. Clearly, the seeds of this unrest 
were already present in the hysteria of modernization 
and development pursued uncritically during the third 
phase of the discourse of modernity. While this book 
is more or less committed to discussing the implica- 
tions of the generalized philosophy of self-realization, 
Bhaskar does provide us a glimpse of the method he 
employed to engage with the canonical contrasts of the 
social sciences: hermeneutics and positivism, natural- 
ism and anti-naturalism, structure and agency, indi- 
vidual and collective. The strategy pursued was to 
identify the ‘grounds of the dispute’. The next stage 
involved pinning down the errors that both antagonists 
committed. 

As mentioned earlier, critical realism forms the 
basis of the philosophy of meta-reality. This philo- 
sophy aspires to transcend the dualities that have 
hitherto marked the western philosophical tradition, 
andis premised on the understanding thatthe non-dual 
underpins modes of being, including human being and 
sustains the world of duality. The relationship between 
the two (the non-dual and the dual) that the book seeks 


- toelaborate is crucial to critical realism's concerns with 


emergence and stratification. One of the contexts of this 
effort is its emancipatory agenda — an agenda that has 
inspired Bhaskar’s earlier work as well. The reckon- 


. ing with the non-dual commences with the recognition 
. of the multi-level or stratified nature of reality. These 
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subsist on a foundational level that is ‘beings ground 
state’. The properties of this level of being are neces- 
sary for being to be, as well as those that distinguish it 
as a particular being. The ground state qualities of 
human beings, differentiated though they are, are 
linked to those of other human beings through what 
Bhaskar labels the cosmic envelope. 

Bhaskar introduces a number.of notions such as 
cosmic envelope and co-presence to reveal the unfold- 


. ing of the possibilities of being. Traversing through 


well-mined metaphysical territory, Bhaskar informs 
his reader that the philosophy of meta-reality stems 
fromaradical critique of the socio-economic and philo- 


' sophical discourses of modernity. The chapter on criti- 


cal. realism transcending both, modernism and | 
post-modernism and the one on social science and self- 
realization highlight the themes central to this philo- 
sophical project. They also disclose the genealogy from - 
which Bhaskar formulates his critique of modernity 
and post-modernism. Marxism continues to provide a 
framefor Bhaskar's philosophical departure. The phi- 
losophy itself is developedina different idiom, but the 
flavour of Marx’s romanticism is constantly present: 
*...We are the only true experts, and each one will be 
an expert in his own particular way, affecting this 
extraordinary transformation, a truly universal but 
silent revolution.’ : 

The justification for a philosophy of meta-reality 
derives from its engagement with a re-enchanted 
reality, for only in that manner, Bhaskar contends, can 
true novelty emerge in our times. The problematic of 
emergence and stratification is another running theme. 
This novelty does not emerge from а solid ‘causally 
efficacious paradigm’, but from ‘the space beyond, 
behind and between thouglits and things.’ This kind 
of novelty that emerges from the interstices ‘will be 
absolutely new, but absolutely universal...’ In the 
search for truly innovative solutions, however diverse 
their mode of presentation, it is necessary to plunge 
deeper to the depths of being. 

It is on the question of ontology that Bhaskar 
proceeds to offer his critique of both modernism and 
post-modernism. This is where critical realism 
diverges from both modernism and postmodernism. 
He proposes instead four categories that are essential 


` tothe understanding of being: these could be summed 


up аз the levels of universality, differentiation, geo- 
historical situatedness, and irreducible uniqueness. 
These categories are introduced in order to apprehend 
the concrete singularity of every universal and the 
dialectic employed for doing so is termed dialectical 


universalisability. This form of critique is constitu- 
tive of critical realism and is grounded in the proposi- 
tion that a critique of the forms of thought is a critique 
of the forms of being. While the common ground of 
both modernism and post-modernism is their anti- 
ontological posture, the author goes on to suggest 
that postmodernism is а ‘true cousin’ of fundamental- 
ism. Both share the essentiality of difference, and go 
separate ways on the question of morals — of right and 
wrong. This volume is a prolegomena to a Work in 


progress and certainly marks a shift in Bhaskar'sevo-' ` 


lution. The book states the problematic posed by our 
dualist theories of knowledge and indicates wherein 
` possible resolutions exist. The next volume would 
probably proffer a fuller explication of some of the 
themes and arguments that this book touches upon. 


Dhruv Raina 


CHILDREN IN GLOBALISING INDIA: Chal- 
lenging Our Conscience edited by Enakshi 
Ganguly Thukral. Haq, Centre for Child Rights, 
Delhi, 2002. 


EVER since the Centre for Science and Environment 
(ESE), Delhi pioneered the concept of citizen’s reports, 
sectorally specialised NGOs in collaboration with 


‘socially committed researchers’ have produced a wide , 


range of assessment documents. The belief is that in 
addition to providing data on different social sectors, 
these publications play a vital role in advocacy pro- 
grammes. Unfortunately, many of these reports fall 
short on quality parameters — insufficient appreciation 
of the complexity of social statistics being just one glar- 
ing lacuna— andcome across as overly driven by ideo- 
logical concerns, in particularthose defined by donors. 
. Alongside inadequate coverage is a problem with 
deployed frameworks of understanding/analysis. 
Nevertheless, it undeniable that the few reports 
that do make the grade help move both public and 
policy discourse in directions that conventional 
researches have not managed. In addition to the CSE 


reports referred toearlier, the work on Prisoner's Rights . 


‘by Colin Gonsalves etal, the PROBE report on elemen- 
tary education, the VHAI report on the Status of India's 
Health—just to name a few —need to be lauded for their 
role in highlighting socially neglected questions and 
sparking off attendant action. 

HAQ-Centre for Child Rights is a relative new- 
comer in this crowded terrain. Last year, HAQ had 
presented a decadal analysis of the Union Budget from 


a child rights perspective (India's Children and the 
Union Budget) which helped deconstruct the various 
claims made by the government about what was 
being done to secure a better future for our children. 
Unsurprisingly, it made for a depressing read. Notonly 
were the funds allocated for different child centred 
schemes low, the decade of the '90s witnessed a 
declining trend. Worse, the efficiency of resource 
utilisation was abysmal. 

Few people, however, care to look at budgetary 
analysis. Everfewerunderstand them. It is likely, how- 


- ever, that the current offering — both more comprehen- 


sive in its coverage as also more reader-friendly — will 
enjoy a better reception. Crucial because few of us are 
aware of the gravity. of the situation. Expectations of 


‘India’s position in the coming decades need to be read 


against the grim reality of the stress that our children, 
in particular those from the socially and economically 


deprived strata, are experiencing. And despite claims _ 


about growth rates, poverty reduction and forex 
reserves — the translation of ‘ostensible’ macro pros- 


‚ perity into improved status of children remains ques- 


tionable. 

АЛ this becomes extremely (ойне сш 
India (unlike many other developing countries) is an 
enthusiastic signatory to dozens of child rights 
covenants. Yet, as the essay on the legal regime indi- 
cates, our national laws are often out of sync with UN 


conventions. Further, there is little pressure to comply. 


with reporting requirements. À similar point is made 


more explicitly in the sections on ‘juvenile (in)justice" 


and the ‘trafficked child’. If anything, when we look 
at the situation of marginalised children — orphans, 
beggars, those forced to live on streets — as also those 
who are sentto corrective institutions, the descriptions 
by Charles Dickens come alive. 

Votaries ofthe glories of ourcivilizational great- 
ness are unlikely to be pleased with the essay on the 
trafficked child — both girls and boys — and the growth 
ofthe prostitution and pornography industries. For far 
too long the shapers of our discourse have seen these 
as western perversions given their proclivity to push 
matters related to sexuality under the carpet. Worse, 
the few efforts atcrackdown on the mafias controlling 
these trades, often further victimise the children. One 
suspects, the operation of a deep-seated contempt for 
thelowerclasses works towards converting the victim 


. intoacomplicitous subject. - 


Equally grimis the essay on 'Childreni in Armed 
Conflict’. Afew years back GracaMachel badauthored 
an outstanding report, “Тһе impact of waron children’. 
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Meenakshi Ganguly enlarges the framework to include 
children affected by communal riots, possibly repre- 
senting a less dramatic breakdown than J&K or the 
North East but more widespread and endemic. Treat- 
ment of trauma is in its infancy in the country and 
unless decision-makers, including NGOs, turn their 
attention to this problem, we will continue to produce 
new generations of maladjusted and disgruntled 
youth. 

The one section Гат uneasy about relates to child 
labour/the working child; more so regarding children 
out of school. It is insufficiently realised, despite the 
work of the Concerned for Working Children (CWC), 
that many children combine work and schooling. 
Equally that children drop out of school for many rea- 
sons, the need to work being only one. Thus, ratherthan 
treat all out of school children in the appropriate age 
group as child labourers and push for comprehensive 
legislation to ban all child work, a more realistic and 
realisable policy option would be to make schooling 
more attractive as also protect child workers. Of course, 
banning child labour participation in hazardous indus- 
tries is necessary. 

Overall, this volume represents a commendable 
effort in putting together a comprehensive picture of 
children in India. True, this picture veers towards the 
grim. But given the combination of both state and 
social apathy, thisis only to beexpected. 


HarshSethi 


GENDER, CASTE, AND RELIGIOUS IDENTI- 
TIES: Restructuring Classin Colonial Punjab by 


Anshu Malhotra. Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 2002. | 


Anshu Malhotra's Gender, Caste, and Religious Iden- 


tities falls at the intersection of, and makes contribu- | 


tions to, three important bodies of scholarship: recent 
scholarship on caste, group identity-construction, and 
South Asian women's studies. This work carefully 
examines the changing dynamics of communal 
(whether religious or caste-based) identities in late 
19th and early 20th century colonial Punjab. Malhotra 
illustrates how caste was reshaped in the colonial con- 
text to provide an important foundation for commu- 
nal identity and class consciousness, and concentrates 
her analysis on its increasing importance to uppercaste 
Punjabis. Malhotra’s principle contribution, however, 
is her examination of how women’s social position 
was redefined during the colonial period as a marker 
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of status for upper caste groups. This study uses a wide 
range of sources to substantiate arguments, including 
colonial archival records, Punjabi and Hindi reform- 
ist literature, and interviews with members of the last 
pre-partition generation whose lives were marked by 
the transformations under study. By delving into both 
colonial and indigenous sources, Malhotra illustrates 
how multiple influences on social and religious reform 
during the period interacted with and transformed 
one another. 

The main focus of Malhotra’s work is how gen- 
der relations and the status of women responded to 
changes in the social and political relevance of caste. 
Women were central to the reworking of caste because, 
Malhotra argues, ‘women and the management of their 
sexuality were the hallmarks of caste status’ (3). That 
caste should have taken on new significance in this 
period is not self-evident, and Malhotra shows how the 
‘colonial gaze’ — the way that the colonial state under- 
stood Punjabi society upon its annexation of the area 
in 1849— privileged caste (as well as tribe and custom) 
in Punjabi society. In response, indigenous Punjabis, 
particularly high caste Punjabis, saw caste as a means 
to negotiate status within the new colonial society and . 
regime. For these groups, cultivating and projecting 
ideal female behaviour was intrinsic to the project. 

Two organizations in the Punjab that were cen- 
tral to preserving caste norms, and in certain cases to 
creating them anew, were the Arya Samaj and the Singh 
Sabha. Malhotra argues that despite overtly embrac- 
ing notions of equality both organizations (or signifi- 
cant branches within them) were intent on sustaining 
the social and political status of higher castes. These 
and other sympathetic organizations and individuals 
published newspapers, journals, novels, and tracts, and 
these materials provide Malhotra with the bulk of her 
source material. The first chapter of Gender, Caste, and 
Religious Identities introduces the genesis of the Arya 
Samaj and the Singh Sabha and the colonial context to 
which they were, in large part, responding. Malhotra 
adds to the extensive existing literature on these organi- 
zations by focusing attention on the central position of 
women’s reform in the Arya Samaj’s and the Singh 
Sabha’s negotiation of social status. In Malhotra’s 
words, '[M]en found it possible to stabilize status 
through regulating women’s conduct’ (46). The remain- 
ing four chapters of the work address the specific pro- 
gramme of indigenous reformers intent on maintaining 
caste and status in colonial Punjab. 

The second chapter addresses the fascinating 
nexus between colonial concerns about female infan- 


ticide (linked in the colonial imagination to the high 
cost of weddings) and indigenous responses to the 
colonial state's attempts to reform cultural norms. 
Malhotra argues that colonial officials associated 
certain cultural practices (high marriage expenses, for 
example) with high caste Punjabis and were keen to 
*reform' such practices in the supposed interest of 
women's social status. The result, however, was rather 
the opposite. In associating wedding expenditure with 
high caste status, the colonial state helped solidify a 
ready indicator of status. As Malhótra argues, 'the 
colonial state's meddling tended to give a fixity to ideal 
high caste customs, as such behaviour became a sym- 
bolof prestige, as indeed the state recognized the high- 
born through their "traditions" (61). 

Chapter three concentrates on the treatment of 
widows arguing that Punjab’s high caste reformers 
were inclined towards advocating an ascetic widow- 
hood that would curb what was perceived by these 
males to be a threatening sexuality. While there was 
little space for the assertions of women’s selfhood in 
the social and economic structure of the period, 
Malhotra attempts to highlight those few women who 
tried to do so. Concentrating on the tale of one widow, 
Savitri Devi, Malhotra argues that she, and others like 
her, were able to ‘at times cut loose from the ideologi- 
cal shenanigans of the new patriarchy to assert their 
selfhood’ (115). 

In chapter four Malhotra focuses on the idealized 
wife in reformist imaginations. This chapter shows 
the relationship between reformist educational agen- 


das for women and how they supported thecreationof . 


the pativrata wife, a conservative concept of ideal 
womanhood. This ideal emphasized a controlled 
sexuality, a submissive nature, and proper religiosity. 
After outlining inter-organization debates between 
reformers on what constituted proper female educa- 
tion (uniformly conducted by men), Malhotra again 
shifts attention to women’s voices— however fragmen- 
tary — that tried to assert an autonomous and often 
contestatory vision. 

The fifth and final chapter of the work shows how 
male reformers impinged upon women’s popular cul- 
ture. She argues that many high caste women had his- 
torically enjoyed access to spaces (the Sufi shrine or 
local holyman’s hospice, for example) and practices 
that were not circumscribed by their household’s men. 
This threatening behaviour was a target for reformers 
for both its inter-caste predilections and its mingling 
of people from different religious communities. 
Malhotra argues that reformers were largely success- 


ful in curtailing women’s access to these places and 
practices by bringing their notion of proper conduct to 
bear on women’s lives. 

Throughout her-book Malhotra maintains focus 
on how Arya Samaj and Singh Sabha reforms helped 
maintain high caste status. In doing so, this volume con- 
tributes toa recent body of scholarship on caste, includ- 
ing Susan Bayly’s Caste, Society and Politics in India 
(1999) and Nicholas B. Dirks’s Castes of Mind(2001). 


` Both of these works rethink the significance of caste 
and explore how caste was transformed in the colonial : 


period. Malhotra's study adds historical specificity to 
arguments aboutcaste's emergence during the colonial 
period as an important marker in a world of changing 
social relations. In looking specifically at the reform- 
ist agendas of the Arya Samaj and the Singh Sabha 


and how their programmes contributed tothe construc- . 


tion ofreligious identities, Malhotra's work alsocontri- 
butes to our understanding of the forces that contributed 
to the processes of self-definition that were underway 
in colonial Punjabi society. Hers is a welcome contri- 
bution alongside works such as Harjot Oberoi’s The 
Construction of Religious Boundaries (1994) on the 
Sikh community or Nonica Datta’s Forming an Iden- 
tity (1999) on the Jat community, both of which also 
concentrate on the salience of identity formation in 
the context of the social and religious ferment of the 
period. 

Most squarely, however, this work T a 
marked contribution to South Asian women's studies. 
In concentrating specifically on the reform of wom- 
en's behaviour, whether inspired by the colonial state 
or by indigenous reformers, this work provides insights 
into the forces that framed women’s lives. Malhotra 
explores multiple discourses on women (which often 
framed women as objects, not subjects) that were 


entwined in attempts to reinscribe a patriarchal high ' 


caste order in Punjabi society. That women’s voices 
are muted (although Malhotra makes a keen effort to 
resurrect them where possible) is a reflection on the 
limitations of the sources at a historian’s disposal for 


this period. Relying mostly on Arya Samaj or Singh : 


Sabha reformist literature, invariably written by 
men, this book is able to-give only limited scope to 


‚ women's perspectives. However, the Arya Samaj 


and the Singh Sabha-were extremely influential on 


discourse in the region, and the careful analysis: 


of their literature tells us much about the status of 
women in this period, the forces and discourses 
with which they had to contend, and which shaped 
many of their lives. 
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| Foritscontributions, this work would have bene- 

_ fited froma morerigorous engagement with the ques- 

tion of class and modernity. In the introduction 

Malhotra posits that there was an ambivalent relation- 
ship between caste and class. She writes, 


[t]he idea of caste, both as a marker of status, and as an | 


. organizing principle of daily life persisted. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that a certain amount of embarrassment 
with its praxis crept into the thinking of the middle 
classes now. This embarrassment is to be understood 
in the context of acquiring appropriate modernity, a 
project central to the contest among elites. (2) 

The desire to be modern is again asserted when 
Malhotra writes that ‘the attitudes that a people har- 
boured towards their women was also an index sepa- 
rating a successful from a failed modernity’ (3). The 


body of the work, however, does not addresseitherthe ` 


. correlation and/orambivalence between caste and class 
in significant detail, nor does Malhotra indicate what 
she means in her use of the concept of modernity, failed 
or otherwise. Given the contested nature of moderni- 


ty’s meanings, particularly i in different historical ` 


would have benefited from clarification on what . 
Malhotra intended with heruse ofthe term., 
Additionally, while Malhotra covers much 
ground in this volume, the discussion would have been 
more complete if it had incorporated more material, 
even secondary, on Punjab's Muslim communities. 
While the emphasis on high caste status may appear . 
to circumscribe discussion to Hindus and Sikhs, the : 
topics Malhotra focüses on — colonial interventions in 
custom, questions of female infanticide, women ’sedu- 


cation, and the attempted reform of women’s popular 


culture, to name just a few — were all areas of Muslim 
discourse as well. Drawing Muslim narratives into this 


work would have provided interesting insights into the 


nature of class consolidation during the colonial era. This 


would have been welcome given the scholarly empha- ` 


sis on the consolidation of what are often deemed to be 
antagonistic religious communities during this period. 
Allinall, however, this book is a welcome con- 
tribution and valuable addition to South Asian scholar- 
ship. Many will undoubtedly benefit from its insights 
andarguments, as well as its careful bibliography. 


and geographical contexts (not to mention the critical 


interventions of scholars on this question) this reader Farina Mir. 
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Comment 


National campaign for electoral reforms ` 


THE Supreme Court's verdict of March 13 on the cons- 
titutionality of Section 33 B of the RP Act inserted 
through Act 72 of 2002 is a milestone in the evolution 
of our republic. The Parliament's ill-advised effort to 
curtail the fundamental right of citizens to know the 
- criminal and financial antecedents of candidates has 
been held unconstitutional. 

7 The issue has come to surface with the efforts of 


citizens' groups to unearth criminal record of candi- Я 
dates. The pioneering efforts of Lok Satta іп 1999 ` 


through its Election Watch movement and screening 
of candidates generated tremendous public response 
and pressurized major parties to desist from nominat- 
ing candidates with criminal record. Thanks to this pub- 
lic pressure, in Andhra Pradesh, in subsequent 
elections, parties refrained from nominating new can- 
didates with known criminal record. The process of 
criminalization of politics has been arrested through 
citizen initiatives, though established politicians with 
criminal antecedents continue to be nominated. - 
Based on this success of Lok Satta in AP, Asso- 
ciation for Democratic Reforms (ADR) filed a writ 
petition in Delhi High Court, whose judgment in 
favour of disclosures was challenged by the Union 
government before the Supreme Court. PUCL later 
joined as a petitioner in this case. The Apex court ina 
reasoned judgment on 2 May 2002 held that the voters 
have a fundamental right to know the criminal and 
financial antecedents of candidates. On government's 


refusal to incorporate such disclosures as a part of * 


the nomination process, the Election Commission on 
June 28 issued a detailed notification in compliance 


with the court verdict. This notification covered the 
criminal record — including convictions, charges 
pending and cases taken cognizance, and financial 
record — including assets, liabilities and dues to pub- 


lic financial institutions — of the candidate, spouse 


and members of the family. The Union government 
then drafted an Ordinance and on 16 August recom- 
mended to the President its approval. On the same 


„day, leading citizens and activists on behalf of National 


Campaign for Electoral Reforms urged the President 
to refer the Ordinance to the Supreme Court under 
Article 143 of the Constitution, as its provisions 
violated fundamental rights under Article 19(1) and 
wereexpressly violative ofthe Supreme Court verdict. 


. The President returned the Ordinance to the govern- 


ment for reconsideration on 23 August, but the Cabi- 
net reiterated its recommendation to the President 
without any changes on 24 August 2002. The President 
had no option but to promulgate the Ordinance on 
24August. 

Lok Satta, PUCLand ADR challenged the cons- 
titutionality of the Ordinance, which later was enacted 


by Parliament as Act 77 of 2002. P.P. Rao and Prashant 
Bhushan appeared for Lok Satta before Supreme . 


Court, Justice Rajinder Sachar, Sanjay Parikh and 
Kamini Jaiswal appeared on behalf of the other peti- 
tioners. The Supreme Court verdict on 13 March isa 
result of this petition. 
The verdict has the following consequences: 

1. Section 33 B of RP Act which militates against 
disclosures other than those specified in law is held 
unconstitutional and is void in law. 
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2. The Election Commission's notification of June 28 
stands valid and will have prospective application. 

3. Candidates mustnow disclose the financial anteced- 
ents as specified by Supreme Courtearlier. 

4. Criminal disclosures covered by the law fall short 
of Supreme Court judgmentand to that extent Election 
Commission's notification stands. 

This isanimportant milestone in our democratic 
evolution. Once again, the resilience of our democratic 
system, the inherent strength of institutions, and the 
constitutional checks and balances stand as testimony 
tothe maturity and vibrancy of our governance system. 

We congratulate the advocates who marshalled 
the arguments ably on behalf of citizens and helped 
the court form its conclusions. Millions of Indians, 
several organizations and media all have fought this 
battle for democracy and liberty in keeping with 
glorious traditions of citizen assertion and people’s 
sovereignty. We salute those sentinels of freedom. 

Finally, this should not be seen as a struggle 
between the people and the political parties. The par- 


- ties have a vital and often thankless task to perform in 


ademocracy. Very often they are captive in the hands 
of political fiefdoms which dominate the electoral 
scene in a first-past-the-post system. Our parties are 
striving hard to sustain our democracy against great 
odds. They need our full support in this endeavour. 
Equally, the parties must take this as an opportunity, 
not a threat. This is a priceless opportunity for our 
political system to break itself loose from criminal 
elements, unaccounted and excessive money power, 
and increasing perception of illegitimacy of the power 
game. 

We are confident that our parties and legislators 
will exhibit the requisite courage, wisdom and fore- 
sight to accept this verdict of the Supreme Court and 
use it as a launching pad for engineering far-reaching 
and vital electoral and governance reforms. The peo- 
ple of India look up to our political leadership for wise 
counsel and resolute action to strengthen democracy. 

This is nota battle field for legislative supremacy. 
Every right-thinking democrat supports the supre- 
macy of the Parliament, comprising our own elected 
representatives, in making laws. The concerns about 
judicial usurpation of executive and legislative author- 
ity are clearly misplaced in this case involving funda- 
mental rights and sanctity of democratic process. 

Undoubtedly India is crying for reforms in our 
electoral system, process of power and judiciary. This 
verdict and people’s right to know must be the starting 
point of such ademocratic reform. 
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We, on behalf of National Campaign for Electoral 
Reforms, appeal to the political parties, media, and 
enlightened citizens to fully respect this verdict of the 
Supreme Court, and work for genuine democratic 
reforms to help us fulfil our potential as a nation and 
minimise avoidable suffering. The people of India 
expect of us no less, and they ask of us no more. 


Jayaprakash Narayan 


The police menace in a ‘democracy’ 


IN mid-December 2002 retired Admiral Tahiliani 
released a shocking report in Delhi. Tahiliani chairs 
the Indian chapter of Transparency International, the 
international institution that has regularly over the last 
decade ranked about a hundred countries according to 
their reputation for corruption. India has always 
claimed a high place in those rankings. Last year 
TI-India commissioned a study of India's administra- 
tion. The report estimated that in 10 sectors of activity 
nearly Rs27,000crore changed hands in bribes to pub- 
lic servants during the preceding 12 months, a figure 
larger than the budgets of most of the states in India. 
And this covered only low level bribery, not the large 
packages that attract the prominent servants of the 
people, the likes of Sukh Ram. 

The people who responded to the enquiry 
branded the police.as the most corrupt part of the 
administration. | 

Are you surprised ? Have you ever had to com- 


. plain of an offence cheating, an assault, arobbery per- 


haps —ata police station? The law requires the Station: 
Officer to record your complaint in one of two regis- 
ters which it prescribes (separately for serious and 
minor cases). But you are lucky if after making you 
wait interminably the officer deigns to take it down 
ona scrap of paper which he may or may not, as fancy 
takes him, promote into a First Information Report. 
Only serious complaints (cognizable ones) lead to 
investigation; so our cops do all they can to turn those 
scraps of paper into non-cognizable cases. Unless, 
of course, you happen to be a VIP. On the other hand, 
if you are accusing a VIP — so many VIPs today are 
themselves criminals — then you have little chance 
of reaching the FIR stage, much less an investigation 
of yourcharge. 

In addition to this reluctance to register, by resort- 
ing to another trick in the book — systematically down- 
grading the gravity of offences he does register — the 


Inspector in charge of a police station can claim that his 
efficiency has reduced the crime level in his beat. Just 
before he retired, Mumbai's last Police Commissioner 
did just that. The crime rate, he said, had fallen — was it 
1396? Should we expect that similar manipulation 
willletthe new Commissioner better his predecessor's 
figure and claim an even tighter griponcrimeinthecity? 

This kind of device was most recently (if unsuc- 
cessfully) used in the Salman Khan case. According 
to press reports Salman had killed a person sleeping 
onthe footpath of Hill Road, Bandra, Mumbai. He had 
' severely injured two others, driving his car (without a 
licence) over the three of them after heavy drinking. 
He then drove off, not bothering to take his victims to 
a hospital. The Bandra police did their best to soften 
the consequences for him. They obligingly converted 
the case, clearly one of culpable homicide under 
Section 304 of the Penal Code, punishable with jail for 
10 years, to one under Section 304A, to which only a 
two-year sentence can apply. They also took their 
time testing the accused for liquor consumption. It 
was only a public outcry that forced the police to 
reverse the chosen course. The delinquent policeman 
. has not suffered for his illegal leniency. He may even 
have profited from it. | 

But even if an FIR is properly recorded it is 
very simple for the police to spoil the investigation by 
deliberately careless or perverse noting of witnesses’ 
evidence. This is one reason why so few — 696, if I 
remember correctly cited in a recent report — of the 
charge sheets they send up to the courts end in con- 
viction. 

Anotherfavourite tactic isunconscionable delay. 
That gives time for the witnesses to be bought out, so 
they ‘forget’ what happened when they appear in court. 
No wonder Sajjan Kumar, charged with guiding innu- 
merable murders of Sikhs in Delhi after the Indira 
Gandhi assassination in 1984, got away after a trial 18 
"years later. 

Nor are such delays peculiar to the nation’s capi- 
tal. Late in January the Bombay High Court imprisoned 
and fined a senior Police Inspector for contempt of 
court in two cases of attempted murder filed in 1995. 
Investigation had been dragged on interminably until 
a magistrate directed the police to complete it by May 
2000. Even that order was not complied with for 12 
months. | 

Don'tletthat lull youinto a beliefthat our police 
are always dilatory, habitually sluggish in their work. 
When it suits them—and this happens oftener than most 
of us realise — they spring into action and finish their 


enquiries with great speed. We have in India a large 
number of poor tribes which the British classed as 
habitually criminal. In those days, whenever the 
police were baffled in their investigations, it was 
easy to pounce on those tribals and, rightly or wrongly, 
fasten charges on them, so the police detection record 
could be recognized as efficient. After independence, 
our government dropped the criminal classification. 
But the police have continued to regard those tribes 
as criminal and to swoop down on any members of 
such tribes who happen to be nearby whenever their 
slipshod detection runs into difficulties. They are 


' then ‘induced’ into confessions. The Pardhi tribe has 


been particularly susceptible to police attention of 
this kind. 

Occasionally our cops can be quite candid about 
their methods of treatment of those on whom they want 
to fasten guilt. On 19 January four persons were mur- 
dered in Ghatkopar, Mumbai. Nine days later our effi- 
cient police arrested three Pardhis. The Indian Express 
quoted ‘veteran police officers who have dealt with 
Pardhis before [as saying] that most of them are physi- 
cally and mentally strong enough to bear even the third 
degree.’ We so readily accept such branding of whole 
groups of people and the extraction of confessions 
from them by torture that this report evoked noexpres- 
sion of horror from most of those who read it. We 
delude ourselves into a belief that the police are pro- 
tecting us from habitual criminals, and let this brutality 
in police practice continue. As the quotation above 
shows, torture is an accepted police procedure. In fact, 
you can get nearly anyone to confess to nearly any 
crime if your torture is cruel enough. 

Meanwhile, for all that prejudice, for all that 
indefensible branding and brutality, serious crime 
in Mumbai persists day after day, because the true 
criminals manage by cunning or bribery to escape 
police attention. Our cops, then, can act with unholy 


' speed when they want to, speed that sets aside all 


concern for truth or legality. The most blatant exhibi- 
tion of this ruthlessness is the series of police encoun- 
ters that our newspapers report every week. 

Irecall a public meeting in Mumbai some three 
years ago which discussed police performance. Law- 
yer-activist P. A. Sebastian attacked the force on its 
encounter record. In the preceding 12 months, he said, 
there had been 99 encounters, with.130 criminal lives 
lost. In all of them the police claimed to have killed in 
self-defence. Yet in none of these encounters had a sin- 
gle policeman been injured. The Police Commissioner 
was present on the dais with Sebastian, but Idon’t know 
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whether he was listening. His remarks a little later made 
noreference to Sebastian's charge. 

Here again, as we read of fake encounters, these 
repeàted expressions of state terrorism, we comfort 
ourselves with a foolish belief that they keep the city 
safe for us. On the contrary, they encourage our law 
enforcers to regard themselves as above the law. The 
police force even boasts of its ‘encounter specialists’. 
And of course you have to honour the bravery of these 
super cops. Most of their victims are shot in the back, 
but police surgeons who conduct the post mortems are 
ready to doctor their findings to support encounter 
myths. Remember this: with police murder being so 
easily covered up as an encounter death, what is to stop 
any irascible policeman from resorting toitif he doesn't 
like-your looks, if he is challenged over something ille- 
gal hetries todo, or if his extortion of hafta is resisted? 

Worse than all these police practices is the way 
they handle large scale disturbances, particularly com- 
munal riots, which evoke their meanest instincts. Time 
and again they fail to act to prevent persecution of the 
minorities, waiting for instructions from their politi- 
cal masters. And time and again they help the rioters 
to kill, rape and loot, often helping themselves too with 
a bit of plunder. This happened in 1984, when Sikhs 
were murdered in their thousands in Delhi. Ithappened 
in 1992-93 in Mumbai, when Muslims were similarly 
massacred and an inept Police Commissioner had to 
be ultimately removed. One of his immediate deputies 
now faces a murder charge for killing Muslims. Both 
officers were promoted. Police ineptitude and bru- 
tality occurred on a still larger scale a year ago in 
Gujarat, where the police even let bloodthirsty BJP 
ministers run their control room. 

The Criminal Procedure Code, the law of the 
land, places responsibility for law and order squarely 
in the hands of the police and the magistracy. It gives 
the political rulers norole inthe control of disturbances. 
There is only a provision in the Police Act that allows 
the state government superintendence of the police. 
That word superintendence cannot erode the direct 
onus on the police explicitly set out in the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Yet again and again senior policemen 
abdicate their responsibility and dance to ministers’ 
tune, with regard neither for their legal duty nor mora- 
lity. The government taxes us so it can protect us. Ins- 
tead, we are plundered and butchered with impunity. 

What then can raise the poor quality of our 
policing? What will convince our cops that they are 
not above the law, that they are paid to serve the peo- 
ple and enforce the law, not pervert it? First, better train- 
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ing, of course. Judging from the way they conduct 
themselves, one cannot escape concluding that they 
learn the law only superficially, and, more importantly, 
that their induction programmes have no ethical con- 
tent whatsoever. Training, both initial and refresher, 
needs improvement atall police levels, but particularly 
for senior officers. 

Unlike our governments in India, the authorities 
in Thailand are seriously concerned about the depraved 
condition of their police. They have ordered 20,000 of 
their senior police officers to live for certain periods. 
as monks in Buddhist temples so that enlightenment 
might dilute their addiction to corruption. There they 
will have to rise early each morning for meditation and 
prayer, and lead a luxury-free life of celibacy. There is 
not the slightest chance of anything similar being 
adopted in our country. In any case, what good would 
it do ? Our policemen’s souls — if any — are insulated 
against enlightenment and morality. | 

Next, superintendence of the police, formally a 
responsibility of state governments, today appears 
limited to informal directions from ministers on 
which casesto pursue and which to shelve indefinitely. 
"Superintendence'can stretch even further. There have 
been press reports of postings and transfers being 
ordered against payment into ministers' offices. On 8 
February, The Indian Express carried a front page story 
in its Mumbai Newsline on this practice at the highest 
levels of the state police. At a wet dinner party a year 
ago an Additional Commissioner in Mumbai admitted 
that a few weeks earlier he had paid Rs 2,00,000 to get ` 
that post. He may have been a bit high; he went on to 
boast that he had already killed a man in an encounter. 

Without legislation there is little possibility of 
real change here, and legislation to reduce unholy con- 
trol and misdirection by political rulers is hardly likely? 
A posible move toward better supervision and control 
would be the creation of a Civil Services Board con- 
sisting of the seniormost civil officials and a retired 
judge or two to regulate promotions and transfers of · 
senior officials. The National Police Commission 
(NPC) proposed this many years back, and four years 
ago the Supreme Court thought that there was ‘urgent 
need for the state governments... to set up a credible 
mechanism for selection of police chiefs in the states. 
The Central government must pursue the matter with 
the state governments and ensure that a similar mecha- 
nism... is setup in each state for selection/appointment, 
tenure, transfer and posting of not merely the chief of 
the state police but also of all police officers of the rank 
of aSuperintendent of Police and above.’ The court had 


in mind the directions it had given with respect to the | 


CBI and the Central Vigilance Commission and the 
NPC's recommendation. It is probable that, on a suit- 
able approach in public interest litigation, the court 
could be persuaded to make its directions more explicit 
and peremptory. 

Third, the police resort to torture as a regulartool 
of the detection process can be discouraged by requir- 
ingthatinterrogation of witnesses and accused should 
invariably be videotaped. Fake confessions will not 
then be an easily sought solution, and fewer innocent 
people will be wrengly convicted. Videotaping has 
become a regular practice prescribed by law in two of 
the US states — Minnesota and Alaska — and is being 

-voluntarily adopted in police departments elsewhere 
because of the frequency of wrongful convictions 
based on forced confessions. It would also help 
confirm police versions in trials. In the recent Bharat 
Shah prosecution in Mumbai, 13 witnesses in a row 
denied what they had earlier told the police. Video- 
taping is a simple inexpensive device crying out for 
adoption after the spate of witness denials that have 
lost so many trials for the prosecution. And yet the 
chance of its adoption is very slender. Sloppy inves- 
tigators will fiercely resist any curb on their freedom 
totorture. — Ў 


If one could wish for ће moon one would add to 
these prescriptions a hope that intake into the police at 
high level should be restricted to persons whoare truly 
educated. Today it is generally those who fail to make 
it into the IAS or the IFS who enter the IPS. Entrants 
like Satish Sahney, a former Police Commissioner in 
Mumbai, and Vibhuti Rai, an Inspector General in UP 
are the very rare exceptions. One recalls what a distin- 
guished Police Commissioner of New York and later 
of Philadelphia, Anthony V. Bouza, once wrote: ‘What 
police executive would believe that Ibsen, Shake- 
speare, Mozart, Wright, Goyaand Melville hold the key 
tosuccessin public office? Yetthey provide the insights 
andunderstanding that lend wisdomto one's inner view 
and grant the philosophical grasp to guide executives 
among the difficult public issues that dot their life. 
Dealing with myths, powerful groups, and mercurial 
constituencies requires a firm view of the objectives 
and of the meansto achieve them.’ 

In India that kind of person is most unlikely to 
choose а service as discredited as the IPS to join, unless 
his motives are venalab initio. So you get a police force 
that is widely despised, one that tops the list in corrup- 
tion surveys like Transparency International’s. 


р J .B.D'Souza 


. Witb Best Compliments From 


-`The Thapar Group 


жапыр Ballarpur Industries Limited 


The Thapar Group 


Head Office: 
THAPAR HOUSE 
124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI 110 001. 
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ABOUT Hiv/Aids itis often said that it is less 
important to inquire where itis coming from than 
focus on where itis going. The implication being that 
the exponential rate at which the infection is 
spreading is acause for alarm and taking preventive 
action to check that spread is crucial and of immediate 
concern. The official estimated number of persons 
carrying the Hiv virus in Indiais around four million 
and South Asia will soon cross sub-Saharan Africa as 
the part of the world with the largest number of 
persons living with Hiv/Aids (PLAs). 

Seminar 520, focusing on Hiv/Aids, makes a 
comprehensive presentation of the issues involved and 
the poser by Meenakshi Datta Ghosh traces well the 
history of Hiv/Aids in India and describes the present 
status of the spread of the disease and measures being 
adopted by the government. One of the major 
initiatives is the vaccine development programme and 
she quotes both from the prime minister’s inaugural 
speech at the International Policymakers Conference 
іп New Delhi in May 2002 (‘...avaccineis the only 
solution’) and the leader of the Opposition’s equally 
determined expression ‘as we did with small-pox and 
are poised todo with polio, so we will succeed in 
eliminating Hiv/Aids’ as indicative of our political 
commiimentto fightthe virus. ` 

The Indian governmentappearsto have made a 
breakthrough in establishing a collaboration 
arrangement between NACO, ICMR and IAVIto 
develop a vaccine against the particular strand of Hiv 
virus prevalent in this region. However, the 
development will take at least ten years before it 
reaches the marketplace and becomes available for 
common use. Even then, there is some uncertainty 
about being able to effectively access adult populations 
with a preventive vaccination programme. In the 
interim, the best available medical option appears to be 
treating pregnant women who are Hiv-positive with 
anti-retroviral drug therapy (AZT) so that newborn 
babies may be spared the infection. Herbal treatment 
(Siddha and Ayurveda) is another less expensive 
option for Hiv-infected persons to postpone and delay 
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the onset of Aids and opportune infections like TB etc. 
Given the scale and magnitude of the problem, these 
measures appeartobeameredropintheocean. 

Hiv/Aids afflicts mainly those from the lower 
socio-economic strata—commercial sex workers, 
migrant labour and truckers. From the migrant male 
workers and truckers who get infected through contact 
with commercial sex workers, the virus passes on to the 
wives and make the future progenies vulnerable to 
infection. The other group of injected drug-users that 
share needles also belong to the poorer section of 
society. Professional blood donors area third group 
through whom Hiv spreads, though the blood safety 
protocol setup in the last decade may have 
considerably reduced this mode of transmission. The 
main transmission mode is through the heterosexual 
activity of the high-risk group inconiact with 
commercial sex-workers and/or having sex with 
multiple partners. 

While the surveillance data on Hiv/Aids cases in 


. India puts the figure at four million, the worrying bit is 


that the transmission has moved on from the high-risk 
groups to the general population through the families 
and is affecting unborn children. The challenge lies in 
arresting the spread and bringing about a behaviour 
change towards safe and protected sexual practice 
among those high-risk groups where multiple sexual 
partners is prevalent. Even if this population is 
statistically small (12% of all males in the 15-49 age 
group) itis still significant, especially among particular 
socio-economic categories. With the availability of 
AZT the impression is that persons afflicted with Hiv 
may continue toleada Héalthy life. Unfortunately, 
despite the low price of the drugs in India (owing to our 
patent laws, which may change after the next round of 
WTO negotiations) They are still unaffordable by the 
poor, nor is state subsidy for such large numbers 
possible. However, those who are economically better 
offcan afford the therapy, as is the case in USA where 
the spread has been brought undercontrol with AZT 
alongside effective public awareness campaigns and 
promotion of safe and protected sexual practice. 


deat 


Even in other countries, viz. Brazil where the 
state is offering free AZT supply to registered Hiv/ 
Aids patients, stigmatization of afflicted persons 
tends to drive the disease underground as persons do 
not want to disclose their Hiv status. In ourcountry 
too, the association of Hiv with commercial sex 
workers stigmatizes those afflicted with the disease 
making the vulnerable groups aggrieved and 
desperate. This is a human rights issue with the 
persons afflicted with Hiv/Aids requiring treatment 
and care while society, taking a high moral ground, 
condemns and shuns them or at best has a charitable 
attitudetowardsthe victims, often innocent families 
who getinfected unknowingly. Societies have to 
learn to respect and provide adequate care and 
support for those afflicted with Hiv/Aids. Rather than 
wishing the problem away as someone else's on the 
basis of a misplaced moral high-ground, we needto , 
do much moreto contain the rapid spread ofthe 
disease. : 

In Seminar 520, a strong case is made by Kapil 
Sibalforacomprehensive legislation to enforce the 
humanrights aspects ofthe Hiv/Aids issue in orderto 
ensure proper care and treatment of PLAs, no 
discrimination in the workplace, and respect for 
confidentiality and privacy ofthe individual for Hiv 
testing. He argues that though Indiaasasignatory to 
various international covenants is committed to equal 
treatment of Hiv/Aids patients, in the absence of a 
specific legislation courts depend on the wisdom of 
the judges who are influenced by societal norms and 
attitudes. A proper legislation safeguarding the 
interests of PLAs and other high-risk groups will help 
the dispensation of justice in this regard. 

Similarly, Madhu Bala Nath is enthused about 
the imminent availability of the female contraceptive 
which will obviate the necessity of persuading 
reluctant (or macho) men to use condoms. She argues 
that this will finally empower the vulnerable women 
to protect themselves from possible Hiv infection (or 
even STD) and avoid frequent childbirth as well. 
While both measures are worthwhile, no doubt, they 
will work only when society, especially its male 
members and other champions of public morality, are 
persuaded to accept the changing social reality where 
sexual behaviour (like domestic violence) isno more 
a personal and private affair of individuals but affects 
society to the extent that innocent women and.unborn 
children are being made to pay aheavy price. 

Insuchacontext, communication strategies to 
bring about behaviour change among high-risk 


groups and in society at large become important.To 
face the reality of the migrant labour force or truckers 
cut off from their families, the justifiable demand for 
the services of commercial sex workers has to be 
accepted and safe and protected sex promoted more 
vigorously rather than only make a moral appeal for 
abstinence or fidelity. For ordinary mortals, 
particularly those engaged in stressful physical 
occupations, appetites need immediate fulfillment. 

Arvind Singhal and Everett M Rogers in their 
well-documented book titled Combating AIDS: 
Communication Strategies in Action (Sage 
Publications, Delhi, 2003) stress that Hiv/Aids is 
more a behavioural issue than a bio-medical problem. 
While not discounting the scientific research in 
finding an effective vaccine against the Hiv virus and 
the significance of the breakthrough with the anti- 
retroviral drug therapy that checks the onset of Aids, 
Singhal and Rogers argue that there is no time for 
complacency. Hiv/Aids has been with us now for over 
two decades and while there has been some success 
with AZT, the price is prohibitive for the large 
numbers afflicted with the virus, mainly fromthe 
poorer socio-economic strata. ` | 

Singhal and Rogers trace the history of the Hiv/ 
Aids pandemic since its firstreporting in the United 
States inthe early ’80s. While it was initially restricted 
tothe gay community, the closed nature of that group 
fighting forrecognition and acceptance resulted in the 
development of effective communication strategies 
like peer-education, counselling and other public 
awareness building campaigns at a stage when there 
was still no treatment. Combating Aids alsodocuments 
the effective communication strategies adopted in 
Thailand for widespread condom promotion and 
government commitment for care of afflicted persons. 
The authors present extensive research from five 
countries — Brazil, India, Thailand, South Africa and 
Kenya—and make aconvincing case for urgent and 
increased advocacy and communication action to 
bring aboutbehaviourchange. Apart from the case- 
studies fromthe five countries and critiques of policy 
and programmes, Singhal and Rogers also provide a 
guide to effective planning of communication. 
strategies and programmes including the importance 
of training in counselling among persons living with 
Aids (PLAs) and developing innovative monitoring 
and evaluation tools. 

Their central thesis, backed by evidence and 
the resolution of the first UN General Assembly 
Session on Hiv/Aids (UNGASS) in 2002 and the 
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International Policymakers Conference in New Delhi 
in 2002, asserts that though medical research on Hiv/ 
Aids has been phenomenal in the last two decades and 
the AZT is a landmark breakthrough, forthe millions 
of poor people who are afflicted with the disease or 
belong to those vulnerable sections (particularly poor 
women) the answer lies in awareness through commu- 
nication and affecting behaviour change. Hiv/Aids 


‚ cannot be regarded merely as a bio-medical problem. 


A bio-medical solution through a vaccine, as 
being initiated in India, is far into the future and the 
need of the hour is fora humane attitude towards the 
PLAs and vulnerable groups. In ourcountry, beset with 
a wide number of illnesses from diarrhoea and cholera 
(gastro-enteritis) to tuberculosis to Hiv/Aids, we tend 
toremain unmoved by numbers of persons afflicted. 
The non-availability of any immediate bio-medical 
solution/treatment that is affordable on ascale 
necessary is what makes the case fora human rights 
approach to Hiv/Aids. There is no escape from the 
problem of Hiv/Aids, which is with us to stay, even ifit 
is apparently contained among the socio-economically 
disadvantaged sections of society. Already itis 
spreading from the more urbanized and industrialized 
states of Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and West 
Bengal to the Hindi heartland. The network of good 
voluntary agencies (NGOs) is not available in these 
Hindi-speaking states and the communication strategy 
will have to be different in view of the low literacy 
levels and other indicators of socio-economic 
development. 

Singhal and Rogers document many effective 
communication strategies adopted worldwide, 
including the excellent work in several states in India. 
They are enthusiastic about the Entertainment- 
Education (E-E) format of multimedia programmes 
that are basedon social learning theories and audience 
research. Some notable examples that Singhal and 
Rogers highlight inthe context of Aids communication 
are the Soul City television programme (with off- 
shoots in other media and events) in South Africa that 
hasconsistently remainedoneofthethreetopTV — — 
drama series in South Africa. It increased person to 
personcommunication on Hiv/Aids, STD and other 
related health issues manifold. Radio Tanzania's 
Twende na Wakati, ahighly successful story of 
Mkwaju (negative role model) and his wife Tunu (a 
positiverole model who overcomes her 
circumstances), has been equally effective. In India 
there has been some effort with E-Ein the context of 
family planning - HumLog was the first. The present 
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BBC World Trust TV series, Jasoos Vijay, combined 
with other public service spots and radio talk shows is 
expected to havea significant impact on targeted 
audience groups. 

` Other innovative communication projects across 
the world draw upon the compassion.and commitment 
of religious leaders in the face of social stigma and 
opposition. Some of the successful Indian efforts like 
the Healthy Highways Project using appropriate 
materials and contact with truck drivers orthe Tamil 
Nadu programme of street plays, Nalamdana, that uses 
every performance as an educational tool with the 
community, have been very effective. The role of peer- 
educators in the Hiv awareness programme among 
commercial sex workers has increased condomuse 
among clients dramatically in Kolkata (from3% in 
1992 to92% in 1998) leading among other things to the 
formation of the DMSC (Durbar MahilaSamanvay 
Samiti) which is fighting for recognition as a trade 
union in West Bengal. 

Inthe film, Tale of the Nightfairies by Shohini 
Ghosh the work of the ОМС in Sonagachi in Kolkata 
is documented through the narratives of some of the 
sexworkers and DMSC activists. One of the 
protagonists demands the recognition of their union of 
commercial sex workers with 60000 members, 
arguing that they are servicing a social need and what 
they need is freedom from harassmentand police 
brutality and social security for themselves and their 
families. The DMSC opposes trafficking in minor girls 
—child prostitution (below 18 years) is downin 
Sonagachi from 20% in 1995 to3% in 1998 —and takes 
care of the health and economic security of its members 
in times of need, apart fromfighting exploitation and 
brutality by the local hoods and police. 

The success of DMSC in Kolkata may not be 
adopted easily elsewhere but the film captures the 
confidence of the members of the union and helps с: 
break the artificial ‘moral’ barrier of decency as jw 
defined by society. It is significant that the use of 
condoms among clients of commercial sex workers is 
highest in Kolkata (90% in 1998) and the Hiv 
affliction among them has been contained 
significantly, while in other cities it continues to rise 
fast. In Kolkata, only 5% of commercial sexworkers 
were Hiv positive in 1998 as against 70% in Mumbai 
in the same year. The case for the DMSC and its 
positive empowering effect on commercial 
sexworkers needs no further evidence. 


Avik Ghosh, Delhi 
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MARCH 20 will, in all likelihood, mark a turning point 
in global history. What turn the war in Iraq will take is 
uncertain; few believe that the prognosis is positive. 

The bombing of Kosovo was justified on ethical 
grounds, and no one expressed it better than Vaclav 
Havel. ‘If one can say of any war that it is ethical, or 
that it is being waged for ethical reasons, then it is true 
of this war. This is probably the first war that has not 
been waged in the name of “national interests”, but 
rather in the name Of principles and values.’ He went 
on to argue that Kosovo had no oil fields to be coveted, 
that Milosevic did not threaten the territorial integrity 
of any member of the alliance, nordid anyone have any 
territorial demands on Kosovo. ‘It is fighting out of a 
concern for the fate of others.’ 

The bombing of Afghanistan was defended 
employing the same ethical logic — the exercise of a 
responsibility that ‘no decent person could fail to 
support.’ Even more, we were asked to believe that 
the Afghan war was ‘not about the narrow pursuit of 
national interests’ but ‘demonstrating responsible 
global citizenship’ and, above all, ‘helping to protect 
the people of Afghanistan themselves.’ 

The effort by the US-British administration to 
take the same route a third time has proven less con- 
vincing. More than principles and values, what we are 
now witnessing in Iraq is hubris, false pride, a bluster. 
“We must demonstrate the courage to act on what we 
believe is right. Otherwise, no one in future will ever 
believe us.’ | 

Of course, the war on Iraq is not about oil, much 
lessthetroubling factthat Saddam has shifted fromthe 
dollar to the euro as the currency for trade in oil. It is, 
so we are beirig asked to believe, about getting rid ofa 
brutal dictator, one in possession of weapons of mass 
destruction that he has used on his own people and is 
capable of using on others. It is about bringing demo- 


cracy to the Iraqi people, creating conditions so that 


they can, finally, truly be free. | 

Rarely has a side initiating war, опе with poten- 
tially calamitous regional and international ramifica- 
tions, come across as more suspect, Tony Blair's 
‘brilliant’ speech in the UK House of Commons not- 
withstanding. Shorn of its bluster and moral exhorta- 
tions, all it finally boiled down to was appeal to a false 


sense of honour (we have to be true to our words), to 


patriotism (we must not demoralise our troops inthe ~ 


Gulf), and an assertion of the superiority of western 
values and way of life. 

It has never been anyone’s case — not those 
unwilling to back the Anglo-American resolution in 
the Security Council, even less the millions across 
the world who marched for peace — that Saddam is a 
‘decent’ ruler or that the Iraqi citizens may not be 
better off without him and his regime. Part of the glo- 
bal anxiety is about consequences — the unavoidable 
loss of civilian lives, destabilisation of the Middle 
East, alikely filip to Islamicist reaction and terrorism, 
and-impact on the global economy. Equally, there is 
apprehension about the new justificatory principles 
for interventionism — pre-emptive war. What George 
W. Bush and Tony Blair may have achieved, with their 


moral righteousness, is a virtual dismantling of the 


international order as we have known and experienced 
in the last five decades. 

In some small measure, the roots of the current 
conondrum can be traced to the politicisation of 
humanitariasm. In a troubling book, From Kosovo to 


"Kabul: Human Rights and International Intervention, 


analyst David Chandler discusses how over the last 
decade, international institutions have extended the 
remits of international engagement and informal 
groups of major powers have committed military 
forces and international administrators to trouble spots, 


often for ‘peace keeping, democratisation-and rights . 


protection’. Invariably the claim is how the world’s 
excluded and oppressed will be empowered and pro- 
tected through the enforcement of their individual 
humanrights by international institutions. 

This is an proposition fraught with danger, not 
just because it challenges extant notions of sovereign 
equality but because it treats all non-western states as 
‘failed’, incapable of ensuring the human rights of their 


citizens. And since human rights and democracy are 


the favoured core non-negotiable values, we now have 
arationale for humanist militarism. We need to remind 
ourselves that years after Milosevic was deposed, 
Kosovois still not seen as ready for self-rule. Evidently, 
this decision too is best taken by outsiders. 

Will post-Saddam Iraq be any different? 


Harsh Sethi 
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This is 9 year old Julie. 
| . She's going to grow up to either be 
_a social worker or a sex worker. 


^ And you're going to decide which. 





Created by Contract for a cause. 





Take a deep look into Julie’s eyes :* | 


What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 
of a field nurse ot the blank eyes 
of a prostitute The truth is, 
it could be either, and it depends ` 
on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
you can become the foster patent 
of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 a month towards her 
education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular teports about. 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a:special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust'set:up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. А wüst that's 
heen working since 1953 to` 
promote education and 
enlightenment across. the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally Hiean 
‘little flower', with the: help о: 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged - 
little girls. So Йел. Ж 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nanos Kali 


Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. Bu 





Yes, Li В would like to adopt а "Nanhi Каі" like Julie. & Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of К.С. Mabindra Education Trust for 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali. | would like to adopt — Мапы Kalis for years. Thank you. _ 
се Afonymity of Фотог isassiired. ө АН donatións'are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd.. | ee eget 
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Software that changes the way software is written. 
For Tata, it's-just the beginning. | 






Mastercraft,® by Tata, has revolutionised software writing in much the same way 
that automation revolutionised factory production. it's a unique set of software tools 
that automates the production of large software applications. Resulting in quicker delivery 
of projects, with a greater degree of accuracy. Thus saving innumerable man-hours. 
While achieving world-class productivity levels and quality standards. Helping take India: 
to the forefront of the software industry. That's leveraging technology for a better life. 
| - Аз practised by 230,000 people at Tata everyday Ps - 





i TATA 


Improving the quality of life 
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A Change 
Tranquil But Teeming... | 


Noiseless And Silent, A Wind Of Change Sways The 
State Of Madhya Pradesh. | ia. 


With hands empowered and minds enlightened, the people of Madhya Pradesh represent achange of life into a 


better present and a progressive future. 
Be it decentralisation of powers, 
Be it-education, 
Be it use of Information Technology for people’s benefit or health, 
Be it the question of women's rights or upliftment of backward classes, $ 
Be it brotherhood or fighting-back the communal forces. | 


Heralding a new era of change, the people of Madhya Pradesh 
wielding the powers, living and leading this era of flowing progress. 
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NTO WATERCOLOURS BY GOD. 
USATE cE AA EU ; : id CET 
Сает 


In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 
Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 
Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. 


Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. Gods Own Country 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as опе of the ten paradises of the world, wnte to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Tnvandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India, Email: deptourvsnl.com Toll free Infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www.keralatouriem.org 
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FOR YOUK TOMORROW. 





aT children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. For you, 


your family and the environment. ‚ 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 


India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


X2/9462/HHAUeAupeelg 


Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Handa owners are making 


an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 


tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 
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WE KNOW INDIA BEST 


Your home in the sky Indian Airlines 
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Our greatest rewards lie in the lives we touch. 


" 


With a large range of hair dyes К With specially formulated hair colours 
to keep him looking young. to suit Indian skin tones. 








By giving her 

By nelping him blemish-free fairness. 
enjoy a smooth 

shaving experience. -.. 





By giving her attractive skin 
for that extra confidence. 











With soft, fluffy woollens for 4 £x 
a huggable epee 24 








^ At Godrej. Gorges. Products duly of our products. Enabling us ' 
_ Limited, we Бина brands, that touch to create: niche , markets in- the | | 2 д | | 
Та Special chord: with thosé who use ~ respective product . categories ~ ` Жж ^ 
our products. Each brand is geared whether they be skin care, hair care s ; 
1 Чо. flourish. in:the toughest, markets, 5 ок; fabric care; Ensuring that our. ^ Godrej Consumer Products Limited 
_ and also reflect” ‘the focus of our. Shareholders are "weil rewarded for”. LOST 

` primary commitment - you. Giving. their faith in us. Bécause: we too Visit us at: www.godrejcp.com 

« individual attention to ву ry brand . “feel” rewarded "when you welcome ^. s c СЕ TA 

1 has hal us, cna the superior ‘us into your: lives. E ; 











CINTHOL HuGlw * Mot COLOUR SOET HAIR DYE Ezee SHAVING CREAM 
SS Mudra GCPL S200 
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АРЕЕЈАҮ` 
Ё SURRENDRA 


APEEJAY SURRENDRA GROUP | 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, j ai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 2336 1193 Fax: 2374 7123 
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- Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
| from now ? The caring eyes _ 
| This is 9 year old Julie. LSU ef a field nurse or the blank eyes 
| of a prostitute .The truth is, 
She' 5 going to grow up to either be.. 


‘it could be either, and it depends 


on you. Through Nanhi Kali, | 


a social worker or a sex worker. 


you can become the foster parent ` 


And you're going to decide which.. | of a little girl like Julie. By giving - 
m et т Rs. 100 a month towards her 
education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you , 
‘will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
| Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
milies tn İndia. А trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
"little flower’, with the help of . 
people like you, We hope to: 
' repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
| look into Julie's eyes and 


i 


' make up your mind, now. 


Naw kal в 


Aptoject of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Е e. А : a Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbar : 1. 
Created by Contract for a cause. | E "E. SEN. КУ Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2851441. 
Yes, LH Would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali" like Julie. & Enclosed is my chegue of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
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WHAT sort of an objectis cinema in India? 

In an article in 1995, Ashis Nandy described 
popular (Hindi-Urdu) cinema as being 'a slum's eye 
view of Indian politics.’ ‘Both the cinemaand the slum 
in India show the same impassioned negotiation with 
everyday survival, the same mix of the comic and the 
tragic...’ Even as this article was written, and increas- 
ingly so іп the years that have passed since, this articu- 
lation has become much harder to make. 

Present-day heroes, unlike their predecessors, 
move not from the village or the feudal haveli to the 
pleasures and dangers of ‘big city’ Bombay but nego- 
tiate a ‘return’ after studying in America, starting a big 
business in London and dancing on location in the 
Swiss Alps. The vigilante stakes himself, not for the 
neighbourhood but for the boundaries of an entire 
nation against the more ambiguous threat of ‘terror- 
ism’, a la Sunny Deol. The mafiosi coordinates the 
contours of his ‘company’ on a cellphone with its 
branch offices in Hong Kong, Nigeria and Dubai. 
Homes become soft-focus saccharine, with expensive 
furniture and in-house gyms. 

Bollywood gone (neo-liberal) global? A ‘new’ 
Indian modernity? Well perhaps, but then again, maybe 
not. Let us look more carefully at each of the terms in 
circulation here (cinema, global/local, ‘Indian moder- 
nity’) because it is possible that they elide as much as 


Unsettling Cinema 


The problem 


they tell us. In fact, there are much more cataclysmic 
and tectonic shifts at work here in the nature of the 
‘popular’. 

The object that Nandy, even till as recently as 
1995, could refer to as ‘cinema’ has completely 
changed in its shape, form and mode of dispersal. Take 
the case of arecent film, Kabhie Khushi Kabhie Ghum 
(K3G). Alongside his transnational presence in the 
film, Shahrukh Khan flows uninterrupted and simul- 
taneous into to a Pepsi ad on Star Plus, a rerun of 
Baazigar on Sony TV into an Ericsson ad in The Times 
of India, only to reappear on the upper left corner of 
the MSN Hotmail India screensaver. Amitabh 
Bachchan plays an ageing corporate scion (getting over 
the failure of ABCL?) and benevolently distributes 
money and afew minutes of fame to the Indian middle 
class on Kaun Banega Crorepati. K3G the film, itself 
appears in only a fraction of the cinema halls in any of 
the big Indian cities on the day of its release, simulta- 
neously screened with a shaky and uncertain print on 
TV by various cablewallahs, flooding various elec- 
tronic bazaars soon after as an easily copied VCD, its 
songs long-since released (and 'pirated') on CD and 
cassette. 

However, despite its seeming hyper-visibility, the 
importance of a film such as K3G might in itself be 
deeply undercut by the factthat references to the popu- 


lar (bourgeois-Hindu) joint family are often not even 
made with respectto ‘cinema’ as such anymore, instead 
invoking serials on Star Plus such as Kyonki Saas Bhi 
Kabhie Bahu ТМ and Kahani Ghar Ghar Ki. In a word, 
‘cinema’ has become radically dispersed. 
` Analytically, how might one cope with this shift? 
The term used most often is the all-too-familiar glo- 
bal/local division. Rather than telling us anything about 
cinema or the popular, more often than not the neat- 
ness ofthis distinction suggests the naiveté of our own 
conception of what constitutes eitherend ofthis binary. 
Thus, Shakrukh Khan doing a stage show fora largely 
South Asian immigrant population in Birmingham is 
the ‘globalization’ of Bollywood, while an event such 
as the screening of Magpie in the Hand at Nishat 
Talkies, Kanpur, is merely ‘local’ (this is a film from 
the Czech Republic, imported by a distributor in 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi, given a name in English anda 
suggestively erotic poster, classified as 'adult' by the 
regulatory agencies of the Indian state and finally 
screened all over Delhi and U.P. as a ‘morning show"). 
А similar problem crops up when we approach 
the term *modernity', an almost absurd shorthand for 
an explosive diversity of practices and imaginations 
in operation at the level of the popular, not all of which 
can be neatly placed under the sign of the nation (i.e. 
within something called an ‘Indian’ modernity). Atthe 


simplest level, an unproblematic movement from 
‘Bollywood’ to ‘Indian’ cinema to ‘modernity’ 
ghettoizes a whole host of actually existing sites of 
film production and circulation as ‘regional’ inadeeply 
hierarchical political/cultural geography. 

: Howdo we move away from this set of problems? 
Here is an initial suggestion: we shift ‘cinema’ from 
its conception as a purely textual object to being a 
socially embedded set of practices. This is a shift 
away from the fictionality of cinema as a formal ‘text’ 
towards its fictive quality, its being ‘made up’ asa form 
on the terrain of life, labour and language. Here we 
hold these various terms in tension (local/global, 
Bollywood/regional, popular/parallel, highbrow/ 
lowbrow, hit/flop), concentrating instead on the social 
contexts within which such categorizations are pro- 
ducedand the ways in which they circulate and travel. 

Thus, while we do not negate the literary/aes- 
thetic practice of ‘reading’ films, the practice of film 
‘criticism’ orthetheoretical-textual analysis of particu- 
lar films would appear here as one among several other 
historically and socially located forms of commentary. 
As a way of relativizing 'ourselves', such a move 
demands a deeper engagement with the specificities 
unravelled by historical-archival/ethnographic 
research and requires that we pay attention to the 
ways in which these investigations often destabilize 
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the descriptive/analytical vocabulary we might other- 
wise take for granted. This issue of Seminar hopes to 
engage this move, drawing uponcurrentresearch at the 
intersection of disciplines such as film and media stu- 
dies, cultural studies, history and anthropology. 

Let us discuss this move in slightly greater 
detail. Arguably, the cinematic formis the crucial struc- 
ture of affect and mode of cultural experience within 
modernity. (Here ‘modernity’ might reappear as a use- 
ful term. Perhaps the problem with terms such as these 
is not that they have become too abstract, but rather that 
they. have not become abstract enough.) How do we 
start unpacking the seemingly ubiquitous presence of 
the cinematic in our lives? To begin with we might 
make a distinction here: ‘cinema’, as a form of public 
culture, is not necessarily the same thing as ‘film’ (since 
acinema-hall is now only one of several places where 
afilm or its fragments might manifest themselves). The 
question of ‘film’ opens out in three intimately related 
directions: as atechnology, asacommodity and lastly, 
as implicated within diverse modes of sociality. The 
first two nodes can be said to have a certain logic to 
them, while the last as a form of experience is perhaps 
the hardest to grasp. Each has its own politics. 

In considering film as a technological form we 
come up against questions of movement, usage and 
regulation. Here we might look at the history of film 
in different parts of India: its entry as a colonial tech- 
nology and its subsequent domestication; its gradual 
spatial establishment (in the form of the ‘hall’) in dif- 
ferent localities and further, the ways in which these 
arrangements change, along with its past and present 
enmeshing with other technologies in the process of 
production and circulation (the radio, print cultures, 
television, internet). 


Ateach stage these materialities are intertwined. 


within particular discursive formations: debates on 
what its ‘effects’ might be, how such a technology 
could be used or appropriated by different social 
actors, how it might intersect with perceived ‘indig- 
enous’ aesthetic forms and criteria etc. The node of the 
state, as a regulatory or ‘visionary’ body is quite cru- 
cial here (inspite of the fact that things usually operate 
far in excess of it). In thinking though these processes, 
we have a lot to draw upon from the existing work of 
writers such as Ravi Vasudevan, Ashish Rajadhyaksha 
Madhava Prasad and Stephen Hughes. 

At particular junctures, how-does the state envi- 
sion its relationship to an emergent technological form? 
This could be in its use as a pedagogic device in the 
construction of an imagined community (as forexam- 
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ple, in the ‘national integration’ documentaries and 
newsreels which used to be compulsory screening at 
cinema-halls till a few years back). Or, in the develop- 
ment of a technological national-cultural ‘art form’ 
positioned against the pastiche and ‘lack of realism’ of 
the popular (most of the ‘parallel cinema’ movement 
was financially supported by the state, funding which 
has all but disappeared in recent times). How do these 
arrangements shift as the nature of the state alters? 

A related question is that of policing and control 
as particular regimes of censorship are formed and 
claimsto ‘community’ and ‘morality’ are negotiated (as 
certain images or narratives are classified as ‘obscene’ 
or ‘inflammatory’). In each case these relationships 
and regulations are precarious achievements, requir- 
ing work to produce and sustain them, liable to shift 
across space and time depending on the uses to which 
they are put. 

The question of usage and regulation brings us 
directly to the presence of film as a commodity: 
‘cinema’ as a ‘trade’ involving particular forms of 
transaction, with differing use and exchange-values. 
What is the sort of social-historical/economic trajec- 
tory involved in as simple an act as paying the price of 
a ticket to enter a hall and watch a film ‘first day first 
show’, or alternatively in watching iton a TV channel 
run by the local cable operator? On what basis are rela-. 
tions of legality/non-legality (‘piracy’) Constructed in 
these cases? Further, given the contingency and dis- 

. persion of actual viewing practices, how are categories 
suchas ‘hit/flop’ or ‘important/marginal’ configured? 

Азеуеп а сигѕогу reading of any of the ‘воует- 
ment committee reports’ on film will tell us, any desire 
for predictability or completeness in our knowledge in 
this respect is resisted by the sheer size and scope of 
the apparatuses of film production, distribution and cir- 
culation in various parts of India. At best one can fol- 
low particular trajectories and their inter-connections. 
How is it that at a particular point in time, older Mithun 
Chakrabarty films (classified as the ‘B-circuit’ in film 
trade terminology) suddenly flooded cinema halls in 
Delhi four or five years after their release? How does 
the ‘morning show’ (classified as the ‘C-circuit’) 
emerge as acategory of film viewership, enter cinema 
halls across various cities and towns and suddenly 
decline in its popularity? How do we understand the 
supposed ‘success’ (in terms of drawing upper-middle 
class audiences) of the ‘multiplex’ form of cinema 
exhibition in certain parts of India, апд Ве concomi- 
tant emergence of a type of film marketed as a ‘niche’ 
product, just as the economic aspect of cinema was 


declared to bein ‘crisis’? At what point do music rights 
and product placements become as profitable a ven- 
ture for a film producer as box-office returns, tradition- 
ally the measure ofa ‘hit’? 

To open up the question on to a broader terrain: 
how does film get entangled, both in its creation and 
in its circulation, with othercommodity forms? As with 
other commodities, what is its place in dispersed 
‘shadow’ economies? This could be right from the 
purchase ofa ticket in 'black' outside a cinema hall, to 
inflated film pricing by a producer, or even to the 
alleged links with ‘the mafia’ in the production pro- 
cess of many recent films. 

There are many more such questions to be 
answered and conceived. What we have in each of these 
cases is the complex entanglement of modes of circu- 
lation, film exhibition and distribution. Having said 


this, it is equally important to remember, as Arjun ` 


Appadurai has pointed out, that a commodity neces- 
sarily has a ‘social life’. And perhaps more than in any 
other case, the importance of this insight is crucial for 
our understandings of film/cinema. 

This takes us to our third opening: the implica- 
tion of film within diverse modes of sociality, forms 
of experience and ways of being in the world. What are 
the ways in which people engage with film? How does 
cinema relate to subjectivity? Once we have disarticu- 
lated the cinematic form, as a specific technological 
apparatus from ‘film’, how might we re-configure that 
relationship? For example, what do we make of the 
repetition of images from the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s 
oncable TV, their packaging as ‘nostalgia’, oreven the 
constant replaying of their sounds in game shows based 


onthe 'Antakshari' format? Might this have something: 


to do with the ways in which ‘public’ memory arranges 
itself in the entanglements between the ‘past’ and the 
‘present’? In other words, might this form of film cir- 
culation shape, and be shaped by, a complex relation 
between cultural time and the image? 


Perhaps the main reason that this third nodeisthe. ` 
hardest to grasp is the lack of a clear political antago“. 


nist. While with ‘technology’ there is the overarching: 
relationship with the state, and with commodities 
there are the forces of commerce, here.thé domain of 
the political (or the personál-political) takes us in at 
least three different directions. To begin with there is 
the question of ‘ideology’. Here:the film’ writer 
attempts to speak the ‘unsaid’ in ‘unmasking’ what 
the cinema assumes or foregrounds in the worlds that 
it depicts. Having recognized this as a valid and quite 
often usefully provocative domain (refer to the Roja 


debate in the further reading list), let us not leave the 
cinematic form with only one particular version of 
politics (or philosophy): one that is based on the rela- 
tionship between ‘truth’ and representation (a ques- 
tion that is not necessarily always relevant to the 
cinema as a form). 

A slightly different analytical emphasis takes 
us to the level of micro-practices where the political 
stakes are as crucial. Here we attend to the ways in 
which people position or embody themselves (or are 
marked) as bearers of identity within particular social 
or institutional networks. A parliamentary debate of 
1952 on cinema contains a reference to a public peti- 
tion by ‘13,000 housewives of Delhi protesting the evil 
of cinema.’ What might occasion such an utterance? 

Clearly, there is some indication here between 
locality and the everyday into which cinema enters as 
aspace and form of public congregation. How do these 
relationships shift over time? How do different junc- 
tures create particular modes of reception, delineate 
identifiable (or imagined) ‘audiences’ and constitu- 
tively shape notions of public culture? Here again, we 
might draw upon the existing work of writers such as 
M.S.S. Pandian and S. V. Srinivas on the ‘fan’ phenom- 
enon in Tamil and Telugu cinema respectively or 
Madhava Prasad’s use of government committee 
reports and film trade magazines to understand prac- 
tices of reception. 

‘Having recognized this second domain of 
inquiry, a different set of problems confronts us as 
we move to the third opening within the ‘personal’ that 
I want to outline here, approaching what Michel 
Foucault has called ‘techniques of the self’. There is 
a peculiar problem when we approach the sublime, 
almost inexpressible dimension of ‘experience’, since 
inasmuchas ‘cinema’ is the object of investigation here, 
we are equally exploring ourselves. And perhaps, there 
is no better way to illustrate this than to recollect an 


: imagé from my own life. remember, minutes after my 


father’s death in February 1998, sitting inan ambulance 


- taking my father’s body from the hospital to the ghat 
forcremation. And my mother, sitting next to me, hold- ' 
` ing his hand, singing Aanchal ke Tujhe, the Kishore 


Kumar song from the film Door Gagan ki Chaon Mei. 
A form of mourning uniquely appropriate to our 
fondest memories of him, singing that song. A song 
that-is itself strangely ethical in its lyrics and in the 
affect it produces: it reminds us to care for the wend 
and for relationships. 

Though I never saw the film, my father told me 
numerous times: in the film, this is a song Kishore 
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‚ Kumarsingsto Amit Kumar, his sonin ‘real’ life. This 

was a fact we all considered important, for no reason 
in particular. Here is experience in its barest, albeit most 
complex and multi-layered form. ‘Life’, as we rarely 
feelit, usually in its abrupt proximity to death. And here 
is cinema, so pure that it lives not in ‘ideology’ but in 
the deepest recesses of our beings: in how we learn to 
express and inhabit intimacy, in the ways in which we 
are produced as subjects of life and language. And 
further, here is something singularly uniqueto cinema 
in India. (Can we imagine Hollywood or even the 
acclaimed French new wave cinema providing any 
one with such kinds ofemotional/expressive resources? 
Perhaps, but that would involve a completely differ- 
entform of life.) i 

Speakingof ‘our unique’ capabilities should take 
us back somewhat ашау to Ashis Nandy who, in 
fact, is probably the first to show us this very dimen- 
sion of Indian cinema as a ‘resource’ in his essay, “The 
Discreet Charms of Indian Terrorism’. A different and 
perhaps more intricate way into this set of questions 
is offered by Veena Das in her piece, "The Making of 
Modernity: Gender and Time in Indian Cinema’ (refer 
to the further reading list f r these references). In fur- 
therunderstanding the нош of cinema/experience 
we might learn a lot from writers such as Gilles 
Deleuze, Stanley Cavell and Steven Shaviro (oreven 
Walter Benjamin on the *image"), who have, in their 
explorations of European and American cinematic 
forms, considered the ontological status of film as a 
visual-aural form of human negotiation. The cinematic 
‘machine’, as Deleuze has called it, that produces 
concepts, percepts, affects, forms of life and modes of 
being-in-world. 

Inthe above cases, the theoretical impulse comes 
from within a set of (western?) philosophical problems 
in their relation to the cinematic, as a form of expres- 
sion within modernity. Can such frameworks illumi- 
nate the peculiar contours of the cinematic within 
India? At present it is best to leave this question open, 
recognizing the degree of complexity posed by it. What 
is important is to find ways of addressing these com- 
plexities, since if there is anything atall that wedo know 
about ‘Indian’ modernity (even if we are opposed to it 
being conceived of as any one thing), it is that cinema 
is a crucially important node within it, perhaps even 
the crucial node of the ‘popular’ imagination, figuring 
far more centrally here than in any other postcolonial 
context. 

In this case, there is good reason to be optimistic 
aboutourownas yet nascent intellectual tradition, since 
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the corpus of writing on cinema in India already 
constitutes a formidable body of work. Apart from the 
writers mentioned above (Vasudevan, Rajadhyaksha, 
Pandian, et al.) whose work in any given text cuts 


. across at least two of the three broad domains outlined 


here, there are several others: Tejaswini Niranjana, 
Moinak Biswas, Lalitha Gopalan, Rosie Thomas and 
Ranjani Mazumdar are only a few of the people who 
have been writing for some time now. My ownengage- 
ment with the cinemaemerges froma brief but intense 
involvement with a media/urban studies project, ‘Pub- 
lics and Practices in the History of the Present’ at Sarai- 
CSDS (Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, — 
Delhi). Boa 

In the context of this emergent approach, let us 
reiterate the kind of move that is being addressed . 
i.e., the ‘problem’ we are trying to pose for writing on 
cinema in India. While drawing upon forms of analy- 
sis which consider questions of ‘textual’ address and 
relational/possible subject positions (in terms of a 
‘look’ ога ‘gaze’) there is a somewhat different impe- 
tus here in trying to move away from the purely inter- 
pretative stance that those engagements invariably 
involve. Instead of revelling purely in the mastery of 
the film writer as an adept ‘reader’ of cinematic ‘texts’, 
we hope to multiply and alter the set of questions as 
anthropological/historical (or philosophical?) ones in 
orderto ask: how have people spoken about and lived 
with the cinema? Since inasmuch as people produce 
cinema, a cinema can produce them. And this 15 per- 
haps the most crucial question of all in understanding 
the place of cinema in India. 

In addressing the complexities of these various 
circulations we might also learn from people ‘within’ 
the apparatus of film, broadly conceived, in order to 
understand the kinds of knowledge they generate and 
draw upon in their diverse localities and positions. This 
could be anyone from a film writer ora poster designer 
to a film distributor, a booking clerk or a cinema-hall 
manager. In my own ethnographic engagements in 
Delhi, cinema-hall owners and managers regularly 
complained about the decline of the cinematic form, 
the ‘death’ of cinema as a viewing practice and their 
own decreasing importance as ‘public’ figures in their 
respective localities: It is within these subjective per- 
spectives that we might be able to trace a deeper rela- 
tionship between the cinematic and the social. It is 
with these multiple directions in mind that this issue 
of Seminar hopes to start aconversation. 


BHRIGUPATI SINGH 


BOLLYWOOD: whatastrange name! 
But stranger still is the wide accept- 
ance that the term has gained over the 
last few years in a country where the 
dominant prevailing view is that 
Indian popular cinema is an entirely 
indigenous product. Today, not only 
the English language media which is 
probably the term’s original habitat, 
but also the Indian language press, not 
only journalists but also film scholars 
employ this term to talk about Indian 
popular cinema. Is this a name that 
incorporates acriticism? 

Is it meant to suggest that the 
cinema is imitative and therefore 
deserves to be rechristened to high- 
light this derivativeness? Oris it in fact 
the opposite: an attempt to indicate a 
difference internal to the dominant 
idiom, a variation that is related to but 
distinct from the globally hegemonic 
Hollywood? Is it Indian cinema’s way 
of signifying its difference or is it 
(inter)national film journalism and 
scholarship’s way of reinscribing the 
difference that Indian cinema repre- 
sents within an articulated model of 
global hegemony and resistance? 

Itis natural that those who have 
investedinearlier models ofthe Indian 
popular cinema — the *so many cine- 
mas’ model, the folk culture model, the 
‘yeh-to-public-hai-yeh-sab-janti-hai’ 
model, the regressive ‘pulse of the peo- 


This thing called Bollywood 


MADHAVA PRASAD 


ple’ model, the ideological model, art 
versus popular, and so on, should feel 
slightly resentful of this development 
which threatens to absorb their own 
special areas into its commodious 
(because ill-defined) purview. Bolly- 
wood in that sense is not a term witha 
specific signified: an empty signifier, 
itcan be applied to any set of signifieds 
within the realm of Indian cinema. 
Contrary to what we might 
expect, itdoes not, for instance, expli- 
citly exclude the middle/art genres 
from its field. It belongs to an order 
of signifiers that seems to want to 
‘capture a mood or style’, rather than 


- designate a piece of reality. I too, like 


Ashish Rajadhyaksha in his thought- 
ful piece on the topic,! not to mention 


‘Ajay Devgan in a recent interview, 


have felt resentment and indignation 
at what seems to be a callous act of 


symbolic abduction. Here, however, 


I want to take a deep breath and take 
another look at the matter. 

The term Bollywood has crept 
into the vocabulary of the Anglophone 
national culture slowly and steadily, 


almost without anybody noticing it. 


1, Ashish Rajadhyaksha, ‘The “Bollywood- 
isation” of the Indian Cinema: Cultural 
Nationalism in a Global Arena’, in Preben 
Karsholm (ed.), City Flicks: Cinema, Urban 
Worlds and Modernities in India and Beyond. 
International Development Studies, Roskilde 
University Occasional Paper #22, 2002. 
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Like certain processes of which we 
become aware only when they are 
almostover, weareright now witness 
tothe naturalisation of ‘Bollywood’ as 
the designation for what was pre- 
viously knownas Hindicinema, Bom- 
bay cinema, Indian popular cinema, 
etc. Itis tempting to think that this pro- 
cess of near-universal legitimation 
of ‘Bollywood’ is asymptom of some 
other social and cultural processes 
which have a wider significance. Can 
linguistic change be an index of social 
transformations and if so, how do we 
make sense of them? 


The a change of name might indi- 
cate some change in the reality to 
which it refers is now a quite widely 
accepted idea. Thus we might look at 
the cinema produced by the Bombay 


‘film industry and the other industries 


too, which, as far as this new will- 
to-name is concerned, are more of the 
same. And indeed, we do find, do we 
not, that this cinema has given us, in 
the last decade or so, a large number 
of films which may be said to cons- 
titute a new genre of sorts, which has 
been, moreover, the staple of the new 
global Bollywood presence. 

It is hardly necessary to list 
them, so widely recognized are these 
films which, like teachers in Bangalore 
schools, are known by their initials. 
They have figured prominently in the 
emerging new culture of India, where 
consumer capitalism has finally suc- 
ceeded in weaning the citizens away 
from а strongly entrenched culture of 
thrifttowards a system of gratification 
more firmly in its (capitalism's) own 
long-term control. They have pro- 
duced yet another variation of the 
nationalist ideology of tradition and 
modernity, and, most interestingly, 
they have relocated what we might 
callthe seismic centre of Indian natio- 
nal identity somewhere in Anglo- 
America. 


Unsettling Cinema 


In other words, it has brought 
the NRI decisively into the centre of 
the picture, as a more stable figure of 
Indian identity than anything that can 
be found indigeriously. In this regard, 


_ the NRI productions themselves have 


lately become more important than 
theindigenous ones which, with a few 
exceptions like DDLJ, continueto pose 
the ‘return to roots’ as the redeeming 
factor in tales of dislocation. Therecent 
success of Bend it Like Beckham is an 
obvious indicator of how the NRI is 
onceagain functioning asa facilitator 
inthetransitionto anew mode of self- 
relation. ‘Once again’, because the last 
time it was as television personalities 
that young NRIs held our hands when 
we were trying to find our bearings in 
an MTV world. 


М. economists continue to be, 


skeptical about NRI patriotism mak- 
ing adifference to FDI, culturally itis 
indisputable that the NRI is increas- 
ingly beginning to look like the sole 
guarantor of Indian identity. Like the 
characters in Indo-Persian fables, 
whose life-source is hidden in a tree 
guarded by serpents in a dangerous 
jungle seven seas and many adven- 
tures away, the Indian’s identity it 
would seem is, for the first time, safe 
inthe hands of the NRI? 

Could Bollywood be aname for 
this new cinema, coming from Bom- 
bay butalso, lately, from London and 
Canada, which has over the last ten 
years or so, produced.a new self- 
image for the Indian middle class? It 
is undeniable that this is at least partly 
the case. But in fact the term claims a 


2. Not that we don’t have our grievances. For 
it also seems to be the case that NRIs seem to 
thrive on their ignorance, whereas the rest of 
us tend to feel crippled by ours. As Salman 
Rushdie has demonstrated, not only know- 
ledge, but also ignorance can be power, if you 
know how to use it and if you have a captive 
market. Did he not show that by knowing noth- 
ing about Indian literatures, he ina way knew 


much larger footprint than that: it is 
used to refer to Indian popular cinema 
in general, and more particularly the 
Hindi variety. Itis nota name designed 
to highlight a new reality alone, al- 
though that new reality is one of the 
factors in its success. For naming is 
not only about the reality that is desig- 
nated, but about the will of the one 
who names, the will to reconstitute 
an existing reality in Из own image. 


T origin of the term being obscure, 
there have been many claimants to the 
credit for coining it, and many theo- 
ries as to its first usage. But now we 
may actually be in a position to settle 
this issue, at the risk of offending 
some claimants. In 1932, Wilford E. 
Deming, an American engineer who 
claims that ‘under my supervision was 
produced India's first sound and talk- 
ing picture', writinginAmerican Cine- 
matographer (12.11, March 1932), 
mentions a telegram he received as 
he was leaving India after his assign- 
ment: Tollywood sends best wishes 
happy new year to Lubill film doing 
wonderfully records broken.’ In expla- 
nation, he adds, ‘In passing it might be 
explained that our Calcutta studio was 
located in the suburb of Tollygunge... 
Tolly being a proper name and Gunge 
meaning locality. After studying the 
advantages of Hollygunge we decided 
on Tollywood. There being two stu- 


them better than anyone else? Would he have 
traded in that felicitous ignorance for all the 
knowledge in the world? It is doubtful. Some- 
times we also feel that they get so preoccupied 
servicing the Anglo-American demand for Raj 
nostalgia that they forget about us, making us 
feel neglected. But in spite of all these grouses, 
there is a recognition that the NRI, as the fig- 
ure who sustains one’s ideological presence in 
the world, is indispensable. A lotofthe attrac- 
tion for ‘Bollywood’, itseems to me, has todo 
with the same politics of recognition that is a 
key animating factor in the Indian English 
literary economy. 


3. 1thank Madhuja Mukherjee for drawing my 
attention to this article. 


dios at present in that locality, and 
several more projected, the name 
seems appropriate." Thus it was Holly- 
wood itself, in a manner of speaking, 
that, with the confidence that comes 


from global supremacy, renamed а. 


concentration of production facilities 
to make it look like its own baby. 


О... is renaming the locality, 
butthere is no suggestion herethatthe 
name will also serve as an adjective 
to describe Indian cinema in general 
(although Calcutta in those days was 
still a strong centre of production). 
This gells very well with what I seem 
to remember from occasionally glanc- 
ingata Kolkata based youth magazine 
called JS (or Junior Statesman, a pub- 
lication ofthe Statesman group which, 
long before satellite television and 
MTV, was addressed to what must 
have been a very small elite Indian 
youth segment) which referred to the 
Bengali film industry as Tollywood. 
‘Bollywood’ is most likely to have 
come into existence by this route, be- 
cause there is no obvious way to get 
from Bombay to Bollywood directly. 

Once Tollywood was made pos- 
sible by the fortuitous availability of 
ahalf-rhyme, it was easy to clone new 
Hollywood babies by simply replac- 
ing the first letter. I suspect (thus add- 
ing my own origin story to the many 
that are in existence) that it was the 
trendy and smart young JS journalists 
who first adopted this way of slotting 
Hindi cinema into their otherwise 
largely Eurocentric cultural world. It 
is thus a symptom of the affectionate 
lampooning that the Anglophone 
middle class subjected the Hindi 
cinema to in reviews, articles and 
private conversations. Itis a word that 
denotes the user's distance from thé 
object, a non-participatory passion 
for description. 

Thus *Bollywood' bears a rela- 
tion to the structural bilingualism 


of the Indian nation state. Structural 
bilingualism is a state of affairs where 
the multitude of Indian languages 
(here counted as one) are held together 
by a metalanguage in which alone 
the national ideology can be properly 
articulated. In this respect Hindi 
cinema has witnessed a very signifi- 
cant transformation in recent periods: 
The undisputed role of Urdu as the 
metalanguage of Hindi cinema’s ideo- 
logical work has now been challenged 
by English. Of course, it is difficult to 
conceive of Urdu being replaced by 
English in a film without it becoming 
an ‘English film’, but itis nevertheless 
the case that English provides the 
ideological coordinates of the new 
world of the Hindi film. 


L ove, rather than pyar, mohabbat 
or ishq is today the reigning signifier 
for the privileged affect. English 
phrases and proverbs are liberally 
used to construct a web of discourse 
which the characters inhabit. The 
charms of Urdu, of course, continue to 
command a good price, but the lan- 
guage has now been reduced to its 
accumulated stocks of nostalgic sen- 
timent. The old three language for- 
mula of filmi Indian nationalism, for 
instance, has imperceptibly under- 
gone a change: today, posters and 
credits no longer carry the title in Urdu 
scriptas a matter ofroutine. But struc- 
tural bilingualism has a significance 
ata different level: today, it is the will 
of the English speaking classes that 
prevails in giving aname andan iden- 
tity to the Hindi cinema. 


Ajay Devgan recently told an 


interviewer that he disapproved of 
theuseof ‘Bollywood’ toreferto Hindi 
films. There is a lot of resentment 
against it, but it cannot be said that 
the industry has had no role to play in 
the popularisation of its usage. This 
brings us to the other means by which 
the word has been legitimized, of 


which we will briefly look at two: the 
discovery of Hindi cinema by some 
foreign directors, which leads to a 
reification of its most obvious distin- 
guishing properties as constituting 
its permanent identity; and the genera- 


tional changes within the industry, - 


which have brought to the limelight a 
group of sons of industry magnates 
and others similarly placed, as well as 
new generations of stars, most of 
whomare educated in elite schools, if 
not abroad. i 


Recenty much was made of the 
presence of a Hindi film song on the 
soundtrack of Moulin Rouge, and 
similar examples are mentioned from 
various parts of the world. Moulin 
Rouge, forall its novelty, was а straight- 
forward Hollywood musical, and in 
spite of the Hindi song, the Indian 
excitement about it being inspired by 
Hindi cinema was a bit desperate to 
say the least. It is not clear what is 
expected of such pieces of news, what 
salvation they promise and te whom. 
Certainly there is a desire to establish 
Indian cinema as unique and deserv- 
ing of international acclaim, whichno 
doubt it is. But one suspects that this 
is one more of those postcolonial fixa- 
tions which keep us within range of 
the master’s gaze and protect us from 
the threat of freedom. 

X. One of the consequences of this 
is that Indian cinema is completely 
stripped of any possible historicity. 
Any hint of historical change would 
turn Hindi cinema into something 
without an innate Indian essence, 


- something that changes with time, 


thus detracting from the key ideas 


оп which this whole thing rests: that 


Indian popular cinema is based on 
epic structures, puranic themes, and 


Sanskrit dramaturgy — all highly 


dubious and usually intuitively gene- 
rated truisms. Interestingly, while 
‘Bollywood’ tries to capture these 
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very enduring qualities of Indian 
popular cinema, this object itself 1$ 
now in the process of undergoing a 
major transformation, as audiences 
fragment into class specific segments. 


Wi. a lot of popular writing 


reflects such ‘Bollywood’ sentiment, 
we should locate the work of NRI 
directors like Mira Nair, Deepa Mehta, 
Gurinder Chaddha and Nagesh Kuku- 
noor in this tendency as well. Mehta, 
of course, has given ample indication 
of this line of thinking in her latest 
Hollywood/Bollywood butthe films of 
Mira Nair, and Chaddha’s Bend it Like 
Beckham are also indicative of a simi- 
lar proclivity. One can imagine that 
while these filmmakers would frown 
upon the regressive ideologies of 
Bollywood, they would join the cho- 
rus of appreciation for its energy and 
exuberance which they try to repro- 
duce in their films." 

Devgan's irritation is a sign that 
there is a struggle over representation 
in which the opponents of ‘Bollywood’ 
are definitely losing to the combina- 
tion of industry sons, film magazines 
(which like the convenience of the 
term), overseas Indians who have con- 
cerns about identity, and other cultural 
forces that have emerged in tandem 
with the new global culture. For these 
latter, ‘Bollywood’ seems to offer the 


4. Interestingly, these filmmakers, especially 
Mehta and Nair, seem unable to escape a 
developmental approach. Thus in Mehta's 
Fire,the characters lamentthat there is no word 
intheirlanguage (whichthey are not speaking 
at that point) for lesbianism: a statement that 
could only be generated by and for the classic 
developmental gaze. Thus getting our govern- 
ment translators to coin a word for lesbianism 
would be a development project. Similarly, as 
these directors, for commercial or other 
reasons, have begun to identify more and 
more with India, they see themselves as inno- 
vators, introducing new elements into Indian 
culture. Thus Mehta 'introduced' lesbiansexu- 
ality as a theme in Indian cinema, and Nair, 
inarush job, quickly introduced and resolved 
the theme of incestuous child abuse, without 


Unsettling Cinema 


possibility of a way of accessing the 
‘home culture’ for their own needs in 
aglobalized world. 


W... we lament this change, 


we tend to participate in the same fan- 
tasy of unchanging essence that sus- 
tains the new realities symptomatized 
by Bollywood. As a variant of inter- 
national melodrama from the early 
capitalist era, Indian popular cinema 
did not undergo formal transforma- 
tions comparable to those that signalled 
the advent of realism, an aesthetic 
of immanence cut off from the pre- 
modern sources of symbolic meaning. 
Thus it would be a mistake to regard 
the thematic elements of Indian popu- 
lar cinema as reflecting the social 
realities of their time. Most of the the- 


“matic elements are variants of the 


ones popularized by stage melodrama 
in 19th century Europe. We need to 
attend to changes at the formal level 
in order to grasp their relationship to 
the reality they inhabit. At this level, 
we do see periodic shifts and modifi- 
cations of form. 

. ‘Bollywood’ would be interest- 
ing to investigate as the symptom of 
such a formal transformation, under- 
standing form notonly asa dimension 
of textuality, but also іп a larger sense 
asthe setofrelations between the ele- 
ments internal to the text as wel] as 
those which constitute its habitat: its 
audiences, its economic structure, its 
ideological matrix etc. Approached 
from this angle, 'Bollywood' may 
well provide insights into the chang- 


acknowledging Celebration, just so that 


'she could be the first Indian director to have 
- done so. Such pioneering is one of the high- 


lights of this new climate: recently television 
and the press gave much coverage to thc insuf- 
ferable Jism because its directors claimed to 
have dealt with sex ‘ina mature fashion’. What 
they had done was to camouflage their badly 
plagiarized thriller with some agreeable angst 
about the lures of the jism: hardly an original 
topic. 


ing modalities of Indian national iden- 
tity ina globalizing world. 

Related to the above, ‘Bolly- 
wood’ also signals the advent of acer- 
tain reflexivity, becoming a cinema 
for itself as it were, recognizing its 


‘own unique position in the world, the 


contrastive pleasures and values that 
it represents vis-a-vis Hollywood. 
This reflexivity is as much a form of 
self-awareness as it is a know-how 
that.enables the Hindi film to repro- 
duce itself for a market that demands 
its perpetuation as a source of cultural 
identity. | 


| nsomerecent films wegeta distinct 
feeling that the intelligences involved 
in their production had bought into 
the Bollywood theory about songs in 
films, rather than spontaneously mak- 
ing films with songs which might have 
been the situation in earlier times. The 
desire for Bollywood is thus a desire 
for the reproduction of the difference 
that it represents on a world platform, 
which the industry itself, in its current 
reflexive moment, is responding to. 
It is this reflexivity and the demand 
it is responding to that can be said to 
constitute the very stuff of the new 
NRI film. 

But there are other dynamics at 
work which are invested in transform- 
ing the Indian cinemascene, of getting 
rid of the old formats and establishing 
new logics of cultural production. Of 
course, people will continue to use the 
same term, Bollywood, even for this 
trend, since as we have noted above, it 
does notcommit itselfto any restrictive 
meaning. Nevertheless the box office 
statistics seem to indicate that there is 
another way ofclassifying the products 
of Bombay which will give us another . 
map of the territory, such as the one 
Rajadhyaksha has tried to delineate, 
which will reveal objective limits to - 
the scope of the term Bollywood and 
the fantasy that itembodies. 


-Cinema in urban space 


RAVI 


VASUDEVAN 


A SIGNIFICANT strand of research 
in cinema studies has been devoted to 
understanding cinema experience in 
terms of the logic of exhibition prac- 
tices. Recent research on the cinemas 


of Delhi gives us a sense of the range' 


of methods used. The scholarship has 


' looked at trade and local newspapers to 


understand how different genres and 
film circuits target particular audience 
segments. Trade associations and their 
proceedings have been explored forthe 
main practices and players in the con- 
stitution of the trade. Municipal hold- 
ings relating to land acquisition and 


‘allocation, licensing, clearances around 


1. The reference here is to work being under- 
taken by the Sarai programme of the Centre for 
the Study of Developing Societies. АП refer- 
ences to Delhi’s cinema history come from 
ongoing work by the Sarai project, ‘Publics 
and practices in the history of the present: old 
and new media in contemporary India’. The 
research team includes Bhrigupati Singh, 
Bhagwati Prasad, Faizan Ahmed, Lokesh 


health, sanitation and fire have been 
analyzed to get a sense of the policies 
determining the institution and location 
of cinema theatres, theirregulation and 
reproduction. 

In the Indian context, where the 
trade archives are not systematically 
organized and preserved, and the muni- 
cipal archives are not easy to access, 
perhaps most important has been the 
recourse to field research. This means 
extended interviews with trade pro- 
fessionals at various levels to cull a 
sense of the history of the trade and 
how ithas changed overtime: cinema 
owners, managers and workers, book- 
ing agents, distributors, publicity peo- 
ple. Italso entails thick descriptions of 
everyday practices of work, organisa- 
tion, cultural engagement and spatial 
networks. 


Sharma, Puloma Pal, Rakesh Kumar Singh, 


Ritika Shrimali, Ravi Sundaram and Ravi 
Vasudevan. 
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One of the conundrums of this 
research focus has been the reconcil- 
ing of this exercise, a social and insti- 
tutional history of the cinema,” with 
some of the traditional focuses of 
cinema studies. These include the 
interpretation of films interms oftheir 
formal strategies and the way they 
place spectators in terms of social and 
political perception; and, more gene- 
rally, an understanding of the signifi- 
cance of cinema as a technology of 
modern experience. As an apparatus 
which orchestrates sense perception 
and plays with perceptions of pre- 
sence and absence, it has often been 
argued that the cinema is involved in 
a fundamental transformation of the 
horizons of human experience.? 


| erhaps the reconciliation lies in 
the field of reception studies. How do 
audiences understand, interpret and 


-experience films? How does the sen- 


sory field relayed by cinema relate to 
orimpinge on oureveryday rhythms of 
being? For example, how does going 
to the cinema relate to the sensory 
experience ofcities, from the tactility 
of crowds to intimations of anonym- 
ity, the heightened registers of shock 
and speed, and the experience of 
simultaneity relayed through modern 
commwynication technologies? 


2. Douglas Gomery and RobertC. Allen, Film 
History ~ Theory and Practice, Knopf, 1985, 
would be a standard text in this tradition; also 
see Douglas Gomery, “Movie Audiences, 
Urban Geography, and the History of the 
American Film, The Velvet Light Trap, 19, 


‚ 1982: Shared Pleasures: History of Movie 


Presentation in the United States, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1993; Robert Allen, 
*Motion Picture Exhibition in Manhattan, 
1906-12’, Cinema Journal 28 (2), 1979; Mark 
Jancovich and Lucy Faire with Sarah Stub- 
bings, The Place of the Audience: Cultural 
Geographies of Film Consumption, London, 
ВЕ1, 2003. 

3. For an account of this divide between film 
history and filmtheory, see Thomas Elsaesser, 
"The New Film History’, Sight And Sound, 
Autumn 1986. 
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The history of exhibition tracks 
the way films are shown in particular 
theatres or theatre clusters, and per- 
haps at different times of the day, to 
capture a sense of how the trade mobi- 
lizes cinemainto the social domain. It 
would appear logical enough that 
reception analysis should be able to 
render the experience of audiences 
within this spatial order, and in ways 
that might be at variance with the trade 
imagination.* 


Fn scholars have used a host of 
sophisticated viewer response tech- 
niques. These include analysis of 
surveys of audience response under- 
taken by the industry and government 
in the USA and Britain; and a close 
reading of film periodicals and fan 
magazines, filmreviews, viewers’ let- 
ters and popular star biographies. 
Interestingly, direct interviews have 
often been only one amongst these 
techniques and, arguably, not neces- 
sarily the most successful. Complex 
ethnographic approaches suggest 
how viewers often feel compelled to 
express certain opinions. This has in- 
cluded, remarkably, and suspiciously, 
a condemnation of cinema going as 
time wasting and morally suspect by 
regular film viewers in a Tamilcity.? 
Further, the spectators’ memory 
of the cinema may be clouded.with a 
nostalgic reverie that often simplifies 
interpretations, as in the often-voiced 
contrast made between the quality of 
anearlier cinema and its present deg- 
radation. This suggests that however 
intricate the domain of reception 
analysis and indeed of an analysis of 
the trade imagination, interpretation, 
making sense of these materials, is 
inescapable. ` 


4. For a survey of the issues and methods, 
Judith Mayne, Cinema and Spectatorship, 
Routledge, 1993. 


5. Sarah Dickey, Cinema and the Urban Poor, 
Cambridge University Press, 1991. 


While the empirical tracking of 
viewer reception is a complicated 
task, even more is capturing the expe- 
rience of cinema. It's notable how 
some of the most suggestive analysis . 
of this experience has come from the 
annals of intellectual writing on the 
cinema rather than popular accounts. 
This includes evocations of the rami- 
fications of the cinema experience 
foramodern sensorium in writers such 
as Benjamin, Kracauer, Brecht, the 
Russian avant-gardists of the 1920s.° 


` Linkages have also been made bet- 


ween key dimensions in the experi- 
ence of modernity and the initial 
impact ofthe cinema. Take for exam- 
pletheshockand trauma ofthe railway 
and automobile accident, catastrophes 
thatunderlinethe very contingency of 
life under modern technological trans- 
formations, and recall the audience 
that runs out of the auditorium as the 
train heads towards the camera in the 
early Lumiere brothers’ film Arrival 
at the Railway Station.’ This associa- 
tion between cinema and modern 
experience has provided a very crea- 
tive entry point into the study of early 
cinema. 


$ sy research has tracked 
how transformation of cinematic tech- 


‘nologies have altered experience 


through sound, colour, widescreen 
formats, heightened camera mobility 
as in steadicam, special effects and 
digital technologies. And there has 
been a new focus on how the cinema 
interacts with the configuration of 
entertainment and consumer sensoria, 


6. e.g., Yuri Tsivian, Early Cinema in Russia 
and its Cultural Reception, Routledge, New 
York, London, 1994; ‘Early Russian Cinema’, 
by Siegfried Kracauer in, The Mass Ornament: 
Weimar Essays edited by Thomas Y. Levin, . 
Harvard University Press, 1995 and óther 
essays. ` 

7. Lynne Kirby. Parallel Tracks: The Railroad 
and Silent Cinema, Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C., 1997. 


as with the history of shop window 
displays,? theme parks and roller 
coaster rides? (something recently 
invokedto situate Spielberg's Jurassic 
Park films). The film's intersections 
with other media forms and visual 
industries such as music, fashion and 
advertising have also made for a more 
dense understanding of the cinematic 
sensorium.!° 


Rus may be as important as 
transformation in understanding film 


experience. How does the cinema as: 


experience and vehicle of narrative 
construction play itself out on an eve- 
ryday basis? Here it can be understood 
notonly asamedium of unrelieved dis- 
equilibrium, but as something expe- 
rienced repeatedly, regularly, even 
predictably. We should not underesti- 
mate the significance of the cinema 
as a form of regular, normalized pub- 
lic congregation, sometimes assum- 
ing great symbolic functions: the 
re-opening of the cinema in Sarajevo 
was indication of a will to public 
congregation and a shared culture in 
the genocidal context of the former 
Yugoslavia. 

However, away from such 
heightened symbolic.functions for 
normalization, let us consider the 
cinema as a more matter of fact every- 
day space: composed of the hall, its 
internal organization of foyer, audito- 
rium, seating and the projected film, 
and its public presence, as in its facade, 
advertisements, marquees, hoardings. 
And let us see this space in relation to 


8. Anna Friedberg, Window Shopping: Cinema 
and the Postmodern, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1993. 


9. Linda Williams, ‘Discipline and Fun: Psy- 
cho and Postmodern Cinema’, in Christine 
Gledhill and Linda Williams edited, 
Reinventing Film Studies, Edward Arnold, 
London, 2000. 


10, Ranjani Mazumdar is currently under- 


taking a research project on these linkages 
forthe contemporary Bombay cinema. 


‘a broader space, in the market, near 


factories, schools, office blocks, in a 
mall, in résidential areas; and how it 
is located in the depth of this. space 
or on its margins, near main arterial 
thoroughfares, linking one space to 
another through transportation. 

Let us argue then that the expe- 
rience inside the hall, and.of what is 
projected onto the screen, is distinc- 
tive, for you can’t experience it else- 
where, or through any other medium. 
But let us also suggest that this expe- 
rience is also continuous. with the 
space in which itis located. 


ee at cinema in this frame- 


- work, as a cultural experience of 


space, there are instances when foun- 
dational cultural issues have been 
involved. For example Brian Larkin 
has shown how in the Nigerian city 
of Kano, Islamic authority had a sig- 
nificant influence on the public dis- 
courses and urban practices relating to 
the cinema. Islamic clergy and public 
opinion was strongly ranged against 
the cinema as a colonial imposition, 


as something which hit at the tenets of . 


Islamic moral and social prohibitions 
and, perhaps, around the very repre- 
sentation of the human image. 

Larkin draws out a significant 
distinction between the Islamic city 
and spaces beyond it, where new 
migrants to the city, as well as young 
people under Islamic tutelage, flocked 
to the cinema on a regular basis.!! A 
famous instance of such a cultural 
blockade of the cinema emerges with 
the Iranian revolution, when a large 
number of cinema theatres, again seen 
as cultural impositions, were burnt 
down, substantially affecting the film 
exhibition trade for a long time after. 
The paradox is that some of the revo- 
lution’s governmental elites, as well 


11. Brian Larkin, Cinema Theatres and Moral 


Space in Northern Nigeria, [SIM Newsletter 3, ' 
July 1999,13. . й 


as filmmakers such as Mohsen 
Makhmalbaf who strongly identified 
with the revolution, have generated 
some of the most interesting andcriti- 
cally minded of world cinema in the 
most fraught political circumstances. 

A spatial politics of culture has 
been more widely evident. In the colo- 
nial Indian context, this has been 
related to the opposition between the 
‘native town’ and the cosmopolitan 
colonial sectors of the city. Kathy 
Hansen has traced how this operated 
in Bombay for the theatre,!* and 
Stephen Hughes has looked at the 
division of exhibition practices bet- 
weenthese sectors. 

Interestingly, such a division 
does notautomatically imply one bet- 
ween indigenous genres and foreign 
cinema, as one might expect. Hughes 
has shown how the cinemas of 
Georgetown in early 20th century 
Madras were in fact devoted, not to 
the mythological films that were the . 
earliest Indian film genres, but to the © 
international action serial. The film, 
trade saw this as emerging from the 
preference of predominantly work- 
ing class audiences for such kinetic, 
visceral fare,? 


= of class and social differentia- ' 
tion are crucial to the interrogation” 
of the cinema’s public space. This is 
indicated by recent research into the 
history of Delhi’s exhibition practices 
and imagined cinema audiences. 
According to Kirit Desai, the owner of 
the Moti cinema off Chandni Chowk, 
a really substantial audience for the 
cinemaonly came about afterthe Sec- 
ond World War, and especially after 


12. Kathryn Hansen, 'Parsi Theatre and the 
City: Locations, Patrons, Audiences', Sarai 
Reader 02, The Cities of Everyday Life, Delhi, 
2002. 

13. Stephen P. Hughes, "The pre-Phalke Erain 
South India: Reflections on the Formation of 
Film Audiences in Madras', South Indian 
Studies, по. 2, July-December 1996. 
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the Partition, where there was a major 


. exchange of populations. Before Par- 


tition, Shahjanabad had aratio of over 
40% Muslims; after, the number dwin- 


` dled tothe national average of 10%. 


Cinemas such as Motiand Jagat 
would show the quality Hindi films 
of the time, from the work of Prabhat 
Talkies, Bombay Talkies, New Thea- 
tres, and then moving to films by the 
reputed filmmakers of the 1950s such 
as Raj Kapoor, Bimal Roy, Mehboob 
and Guru Dutt. However, as Bhrigupati 
Singh’s research has shown, while the 
exhibition patterns in the two halls 
might have been similar, audiences 
seem to have been rather different. 
Moti was considered much more 
upmarket and attracted a socially 
complex audience. This is indicated in 


` the hall’s exhibition of English films 


in morning shows. These were riot 
necessarily action films, and their 
exhibition carried on until the mid- 
1970s. Jagat, on the other hand, close 
to the fish market and chicken mar- 
kets, was seen as catering to, poorer 
sectors of the oldcity.'^ 


I. addition to the largely commer- 
cial profile that the area is known for 
today, with its burgeoning wholesale 
and retail trade in spices, cloth, dry 
fruit, jewellry and electronic goods, 


there was a strongly residential profile . 


tothecity atthe time. A numberof film 
trade people stayed nearby, in the elite 


* neighbourhood of Rajpur Road т the 
. civil lines. In these early times, the 


trade relied on local audiences to fill 


` its halls. Subsequent accounts of 


decline place emphasis on the deple- 
tion of the neighbourhood's well-to- 
do local residents. When Kirit Desai 
reflects on how and when circum- 


14. Bhrigupati Singh, 'Aadamkhor Haseena 
(The Man Eating Beauty) and the Anthropo- 
logy of a Moment’, paper presented at City 
One, conference on the South Asian urban 
experience, Sarai-CSDS, 9-11 January 2003. 
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stances changed, he suggests that, 


somewhere in the 1970s, he noticesa 
downturn. 


B. residents had shifted 
elsewhere, and the old city cinemas 
were no longerattracting families and 


women audiences, always considered. 


crucial to the cinema's social legiti- 
macy. Desai suggests that the change 
in the nature of markets also altered 
audiences in the area. It was around 


this time that the electronic goods mar- 


kets emerged, and people used to 
come from far and wide to buy com- 
ponents and merchandise which they 
would be retailing elsewhere. This 
provided what Kirit calls a ‘floating 
population’. Perhaps we have an 
image here of the mobile ‘bachelor’ 


population, in the city for short stays, - 


a restless, transient population hust- 
ling for goods and attracted to a 


- cinema of sensation and distraction. . 


Plebeian audiences were also 


considered important, those involved 


in hard labour and variable hours in 
small repair shops, workshops and 
garages, in daily labour and the plying 
of rickshaws. Research at the Robin 
cinema, near the former Sabzi Mandi 
area, indicates a similar profile. А 
decisive moment for the hall was 
the shifting of the Sabzi Mandi to 
Azadpur, and the closure of nearby 
mills. A more middle class audience 


from the vicinity chose to visit the . 


newerAmbacinema. Like other strug- 
gling halls of the old city, Robin does 
not have the financial capacity, or 
the anticipated returns, to seek new 
film releases, and screens older films 
with action stars such as Mithun 
Chakravarthy and Sunny Deol and the 
popular comic star Govinda as its 
staple attractions. 


In general, given the changed 


audience profile for the old city, the 
substantial investments needed to 
bring in new sound and projection 


equipment did not seem worth it. A 
more socially complex audience, - 
especially young people wanting to 
see English films, was also assailed 
when trade with the US industry broke 
down, suddenly removing the quality 
Hollywood film from the market. 


$, after, in the early 1980s, 
thanks to relaxation of import regula- 
tions, the morning show supplied by 
the independent importer of sleazy, or 
at least sleazily marketed, foreign 
films came into its own. (Over time, 
the films marketed in this way include 
art films such as Goretta's The 
Lacemaker, Imamura's The Ballad of 
Narayama, and Peter Greenaway's 
The Cook, the Thief, His Wifeand Her 
Lover). In this account, from an esti- 
mable cultural pastime, thecinemaof ^ 
the old city had started to assume its 
current image of catering to a viscer- 
ally driven audience eager for imme- 
diate gratification. 

Peoplefromthe film trade recall 
that back in the 1950s there was hardly 
any activity in Connaught Place after 
seven o'clock in the evening. People 
would come by tonga fromthe old city 
to see movies at Regal, Odeon and 
Rivoli. Like some othér halls of the old 
city, Regal, taken over by the Dayal 
family in 1938, wasahybridexhibition | 
space, featuring live theatrical shows 
along with movies. Its architectural de- 
sign, featuring boxes, wings and green 
rooms indicates this earlier history. 

In the account of the cinema’s 
current owner, Suddheshwar Dayal, 
there is aclear idea of the type of cul- 
tural capital the cinema was associ- 
ated with. This included performances 
by the dance and drama troupes of 
Uday Shankar and Prithviraj Kapoor, 
visits by Viceroys and independent 
India’s new political elites, and exhi- 
bition of the reputed directors of the 
1950s. This profile carried on down to 
the films of the parallel cinema of 


Benegal, Nihalani and Ray inthe 1970s. 
By this time the hall had declined con- 
siderably. 


E. goingtothe Regal wasevi- 

dently a culturally esteemed leisure 
time practice, associated with eating 
outat Devico's, now the Standardres- 
taurant and, from the 19505, at the 
Gaylord restaurant. CP with its broad 
arcades, roads and parking arrange- 
ments, provides a readymade space 
fora variety ofconsumerpractices and 
leisure time pursuits — buying, brows- 
ing, strolling ‘window shopping’, and 
spectator pleasures. This is quite in 
contrast to the dense wholesale mar- 
kets of the old city that mobilized a 
variety of transports, headload work- 
ers and rickshaws, a space cluttered 
with the co-presence of labour, trade 
and consumption. 

These halls too gathered their 
audiences after Partition, when the 
western sector of the city started get- 
ting a new population. It was in the 
1950s, that new cinema seems to have 
emerged to cater to these new popula- 
tions and the urban growth of this 


period. Cinemas such as Liberty came . 


up in Karol Bagh at this time. From 
now on, when we think ofa cinemaas 
being continuous with its space, we 
need to think more carefully about 
what constituted that space, Often, 
this means looking further afield than 
the locality. 

Perhaps symptomatic of a more 
territorially mobile population was 
‘the emergence from the [950s of what 
could be called ‘cusp’ orcorridorcine- 
mas. Dotted along various axes of 
transport — the Delite on Asaf Ali 
Road, Golcha in Daryaganj, Filmistan 
between old and new cities — these 
halls were positioned to seek audi- 
ences from beyond their locality. Sig- 
nificantly, each of these has been ina 
position, in the last couple of years, to 
invest in renovation. 


Sometimes there could be a dis- 
tinct disjunction between a hall and 
the space it is located in. A hall such 
as Shiela in Paharganj next tothe New 
Delhi railway station would be a case 
in point. When V.V. Giri, the then 
President and former trade union 
leader was asked to write a note in a 
commemoration souvenir on the 


‘hall’s tenth anniversary in 1971, he 


applauded the owners for providing 
cinema to a working class district. 
The cinema owners had a rather dif- 
ferentunderstanding ofthe hall's loca- 


tion, seeing it as attracting audiences 


from the adjacent CP area rather than 
locally. . 


І. its first ten years, Shiela's most 


.successful film was My Fair Lady, 


suggesting that it had successfully 
attracted CP's substantial English film 
consuming public. Its success was 
based on its presentation of itself as a 
vehicle of new cinematic technology, 
boasting the first 70 mm screen in the 


country, and inviting an important US ` 


architect, Ben Schlanger, to design its 
premises. 

The southern and eastern 
swathes of the city got their cinema 
halls as populations started settling 


there from the end of the 1960s. An. 


interestingearly foray isthe case ofthe 


Eros cinema, located in the refugee ` 


settlement of Jangpura. There are 
other instances of cinema allocations 
emerging inthe wake of rehabilitation 
after Partition. The Alankar cinema 
piot, in the major refugee colony at 
Lajpat Nagar, was allotted by the Min- 
istry of Rehabilitation at the end ofthe 
1950s, although disputes amongst the 
allottees finally lêd to an auctioning of 
the plot to another party much later. 
The Sood family, who run the 
Eros cinema, also invested towards 
the end of the 1960s in Rajouri Gar- 


dens, where they set up the Vishaal . 


cinema. Clearly important players in 


the city’s real estate, they bought upa 
cinema plot at Green Park, and also 
own the Park Royale hotel. The real 
estate giant, Ansals, bought up the 
Green Park site and built Uphaar, 
venue for the catastrophic fire of 1997 
that led to many deaths and drama- 
tized the hazards of poorly maintained 
halls. In the map of urban planning 
after independence, Uphaar emerges 
on the basis of allocations for district 
and community centres. And these 
plans acquire substantial implemen- 
tation towards the end of the 1960s. 

Uphaar in the Green Park Dis- 
trict Centre, Sapna in Kailash colony, 
Savitri in Greater Kailash, Anupam at 
the Saket district centre, Sangam in 
Moti Bagh, Chanakya at Yashwant 
Place – these are the typical halls of a 
period in which the state appeared to 
be working out a design and a space 
for a life.of leisure, one not too far 
removed from the spaces of residence. 
Chanakya cinema, started in 1970, 
was leased by the Khanna family from 
the New Delhi Municipal Council. 
Interviews with the owner, Rajesh 
Khanna indicate that he imagined an 
elite audience for his hall, one which 
would drive to the theatre from vari- 
ous parts of south Delhi. 


E ast Delhi halls came up during 
the same period; with the exception 
of Radhu Palace in Shakarpur, again 
apparently partofa districtcentre area, 
others start on a temporary basis. 
Swaran, near Jagatpuri, for example, 
started as a temporary theatre, and 
only subsequently got regularized. 
Others such as Gagan and Chand are 
clearly oriented to working class 
audiences. Likethe cinemas ofthe old 
city, they invest little in the way of 
overheads and keep ticket prices low. 

Within a decade, this second 
configuration of cinema and urban 
space — oriented to distinct middle 
class audiences in the south, to lower 
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middle class and worker populations 
in the east — rapidly tumbled into 
crisis. There are key developments 
involved here. First, the embargo on 
US imports in the mid 1970s almost 
immediately depleted the cinema of 
the mainstream English film, thereby 
undercutting a significant cultural 
strata for film going. 


б. the connotations 
of the English film shifted with the 
emergence of a c-circuit or soft porn 
film with the opening out of import 
policies to independent importers 
around 1984. Simultaneously, the 
cinema trade underwent its first 
major crisis with the proliferation of 
pirated video-cassettes during the 
period. This was also the period when 
a high incidence of bomb attacks 
linked to the Khalistan movement 
hit at public gatherings in cinémas 
and enclosed market spaces. Fromthis 


point onwards, there has been a con- 


tinuous sense ofcrisis withinthetrade 
down to the present time. Each 
advance in domestic leisure techno- 
logies and of regimes of copying and 
illicit distribution have functioned like 
sledge hammers on the fabric of the 
cinema as a public institution: from 
the advent of videos and colourtelevi- 
sionin the 1980s, to the importance of 
cable satellite relays from the early 
1990s, and down to video CDs at the 
presenttime. 

There were three types of res- 
ponse to this — at the levels of produc- 


. tion, distribution and exhibition. A 


high-end cinema emerged, especially 
from about 1995, which looked as 
much, if not more, to foreign markets 
than local theatres. At the level of 
distribution, there were attempts to 
integrate the cable trade to film distri- 
bution practices by organizing shorter 
periods within which films would be 
distributed in theatres, to be followed 
by legitimate exhibition through sat- 
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ellite channels. In practice, there was 
considerable infringement of these 
agreements, and television rights 
were sold before the stipulated time, 
as theatrical returns often proved 
short-lived. | 

Finally, and perhaps most com- 
plexly for the experience of cinema, 
was the emergence of exhibition 
models of multiplex, Cineplex and 
*miniplex'. Future projections in the 
trade signal a new drive to segment 
publics and create niche audiences for 
the markedly spatial experience ofthe 
multiplex, where the cinema is only 
one in a menu of leisure attractions. 
However, whether this will remain on 
the model of the elite Anupam com- 
plexisopento question. The Priya Vil- 
lage Roadshow company's efforts to 


extend this model, for example to ` 


Naraina, with a strongly working class 
profile, has been unsuccessful. Fur- 
ther, many theatres in Delhi are now 
lobbying for changes in land alloca- 
tions, with the hope of reducing thea- 
tre space hugely, and letting out the 


' remainder of the spaceforcommercial 


exploitation. This bid to convert the 
cinema theatre is widespread across 
the city, suggesting that the cinema is 


unlikely to retain the elite niche pro- - 


file of the first multiplexes. 


: B. cinema is also a content that 


can be manoeuvred, along with music, 
into formats that fuel the media efflo- 
rescence in unregulated markets and 
everyday practices. In this transfor- 
mation of film publics and practices, 
are we witness to the other side of the 
creation ofanelite niche public, as new 
technologies of reproduction ensure a 
distribution of film and music beyond 
branded merchandise and the portals 
of the plush multiplex? The bazaar 
becomes acrucial locus for such trans- 


actions. Popular media practices have 


transformed a Lajpat Rai Market or 
a Palika Bazaar from substantial 


clothing markets into sellers of elec- 
tronic goods. 


M appingaspace like Palikais like 

conjuring with a layered sense of the 
history of Connaught Place and its 
environs. The market emerged in the 
wake of the destruction of the Coffee 
House, perceived as a venue for dis- 
cussion and dissent under the Emer- 
gency of 1975-77, and shopkeepers 
along the Panchkuiar road were 
shifted here. The market condenses 
a fairly rapid patterning of rise and 
declineinthe history of commodities. 
An unregulated electronic commo- 
dity trade puts older trades in clothes, 
jewelry and handicrafts into the shade, 
only to careen into a new cycle of cri- 
sis engendered by the availability of 
cheap portable equipment for digital 
reproduction. 

Ifthereisadistinctive dimension 
to this new context for contemporary 
film experience, it lies in this sense of 
adispersal which cannot be regulated. 
Technologies such as the cheap CD 
writer and MP3 compression under- 
mine centralized locations for repro- 
duction and distribution. New locations 
emerge, both for reproduction and, 
indeed, re-assembly, as CDs are cus- 
tomized forthe individual consumer of 
popular music. Portability and cheap- 
ness ensure that equipment can be 
quickly shifted away from the intrusive 
eye of the detective agency hired to 
monitorcopyright infringements. 

A cottage industry defined by 
low capital investment and ad hoc’ 
locations presents often insurmount- 
able posers to the official industry. 
Instead of the big market, we have the 
image here ofa congeries of localities 
and, in these dispersed fields, intima- 
tions of areinvention of marginalized 
selves. Local ethnographies have 
shown how socially marginal neigh- 
bourhoods are transformed by access 
to new media technologies. 


There are countervailing pic- 
tures of the mediatized city as it is 
experienced in the locality. The his- 
tory ofthecabletrade suggests both the 
dynamics of reinvention, as figures 
move amongst trades such as scrap 
dealing, groceries and cable opera- 
tion, butalso of containment. Here the 
big corporate players appear to have 
successfully combined with local 
operators in a bid to restrict flexibi- 
lity and autonomy, both of the trade 
atlarge and ofthe consumer. 


T are indications here of sub- 
stantial deals amongst the corporates 
as they whittle down small players 
who disrupt their design forterritorial 
division, the enumeration of subscri- 
bers, and maximizing of profits. While 
a burgeoning legislative regime has 
notas yet provedeffective in its moni- 
toring of copyright infringement in 
dispersed markets, cable legislation 
and corporate negotiations seem to 
have provided another, more forceful 
regime of regulation of the trade and 
of access by the household. 

Tracking the history of film in 
thecity intersects with othercity itine- 
raries. The media history of Delhi's 
localities is defined by mobilities of 
trade and of consumption, histories of 
uprootment and resettlement, and is 
part of a wider history of technologi- 
cal transformations, legislative and 
administrative regulation, and social 
and political history. After Partition, 
refugees arrive and camp in front of 
the Lal Qila, inaugurating rehabilita- 
tion policies that provide the genesis 
of the Lajpat Rai market. Across the 
river, the Swaran cinemais associated 
with aterrifying momentin the history 
of the city, as most members of the 
Sikh family who run the hall are vic- 
tims of a murderous mob in the anti 
Sikh riots of 1984. Cinemas are torn 
down and cable networks relayed as 
the metro carves a path for itself 


through Delhi today. Here, a violent 
history of the city intersects with the 
history of the cinema. 


Mi... specifically, cinema history 
provides us with stories of audience 
congregation and dispersal, urban 
regulation and tactical manoeuvre, the 
reinvention of technological formats 
and social selves. The spatial coordi- 
nates of the cinema move through a 
series of registers. The cinema is de- 
fined by local spaces, with their own 
logic of social distinction; it has more 
fluid linkages to audience congrega- 
tion as the city, its transport networks 
andforms of mobility undergo change; 
and it develops in an interactive rela- 
tionship to market and consumer prac- 
tices, ranging fromthe bazaar through 
to the mall. Finally, and most com- 
plexly, the film is defined by networks, 
of distribution and exhibition, and 


‚ those arising from the contemporary 


deployment of technological formats 
for copying, distribution and delivery. 

An engagement with the space 
of the cinema does not resolve the 
problems we had started out with: how 
to reconcile а social history with a his- 
tory of film interpretation and cinema 
experience. Nevertheless, it provides 


a significant entry point forresearch- . 


ing the question of experience, posing 
as it does the linkages between the 
cinema, the rhythms of everyday life 
and the experience of space. There are 
indications here that the particular dis- 
positions of energy, attention and dis- 
traction, the key features of tactility 
and of perception, may be crucially 
organized in the relations between the 
sequestered spaces of the cinema and 
those outside. This does not wish away 
what actually unravels on the screen, 
and what sense people make of films. 
It merely returns viewing experience 
to its location, and asks us to look at 
that context itself as a venue for cul- 
tural practice and meaning making. 
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Pride of place 


STEPHEN P. HUGHES 


FILM exhibition is without doubt 
one ofthe mostunder-studied, under- 
theorized and unappreciated areas 
in the study of cinemain India.! While 
scholarship on Indian film has cele- 
brated big name stars, the classic and 
blockbuster films, leading directors 
and the lore of production, the impor- 
tance of exhibition has generally been 
neglected. Of course, histories of 
Indian cinema routinely give honour- 
able mention to the chronology of 


‘exhibition ‘firsts’ and the pioneer 


exhibitors who promoted them.? 
However, there have as yet been no 
sustained attempts to study exhibition 
as a pivotal institution within the his- 
tory of cinema in India. It is not that 
exhibition is justa missing piece in the 
history of cinema in India that can be 


1. Throughout this essay I will use the terms 
‘film studies’ and ‘film history’ interchange- 
ably. For my purposes the two terms always 
mutually imply each other. ` 


2.Allthe standard overviews onIndiancinema 
start with the obligatory reference to the 
first exhibition in 1896. For example, Erik 
Barnouw and S. Krishnaswamy (1980), Firoze 
Rangoonwalla (1975, p. 9), or most recently, 


. Yves Thoraval, (2000, p. 1-4). 


added on to provide balance to con- 
ventional accounts. Rather, once exhi- 
bition is taken as a necessary part of 
film history, we must rethink how we 
construct Indian cinema as an object 
of study. 

In the first sections of the essay, 
I argue that the issue of exhibition 
willhelp us to reconceive two overlap- 
ping sets of relationships: (i) between 
film texts and their performance and 
(ii) between spectatorship and audi- 
ences. In the second half of the essay, 
I evaluate some of the implications 
for how the study of exhibition will 
alterthe research agenda for the study 
of Indian cinema. | 

This essay uses the topic of exhi-- 
bition to pose a series of questions for 
film studies and film history in India. 
In speaking of film ‘exhibition’, I 
refer to a set of institutional practices 
for the public presentation of and 
encounter with film screenings. At 
their most basic, these institutional 
practices include (i) the organization 
and maintenance of physical space to 
accommodate audiences and the pro- 
jection of films; (7) the sale of tickets, - 


admission procedures and crowd 
control; (iii) the selection andrental of 
"fim programmes; and (iv) the busi- 
ness of managing, marketing and 
advertising. My basic questionis: why 
does exhibition matter to the study of 
Indian film history? In addressing 
this question I offer a series of related 
points to suggest some of the major 
consequences and challenges that 


exhibition presents for the study of . 


cinema in India. 


Edd articulates film texts 
and their performance: The example 
of exhibition forces us to rethink the 
centrality ofthe film texts forthe study 
of cinema. A study of cinema that 
takes exhibition into account must 
consider film texts themselves as a 
kind of performance — a unique inter- 
action of people and projected media 
at a specific place and occasion. The 
reconception of cinema as perform- 
ance has important consequences for 
how one constructs the object of film 
studies and how we can relate film 
texts to historical practice. 

One of the basic assumptions of 
film studies is the apparently tauto- 
logical notion that it is the study of 
films. That is, studies of film tend to 
assume that films present an unam- 

' biguous, uniquely differentiated and 
enduring object of study. Certainly the 
dominant approaches to the study of 
cinema in India over the last several 
decades have mobilized the metaphor 
of text in constituting film as an object 
of analysis. However, the general 
emphasis on internal ‘textual opera- 
tions’ and ‘narrative structures’ have 
made it difficult forthe study of cinema 
in India in getting beyond the films 
themselves. Even when scholars 
argued that Indian films must be under- 
stood in relation to their social contexts 
and cultural traditions, the substance 
of their arguments concerning the arti- 
culation of society and cinema usually 


came down to an analysis of ‘narra- 
tive structures’ (Chakravarty 1989 and 
1993) orreduced toa ‘reading’ of spe- 
cific film texts (Nandy 1998). 

No matter how well one tries to 
read between the lines, the social exis- 
tence of a film cannot be read solely 
from film texts. Even when film stu- 
dies scholarship employs the broader 


. category of the cinemaas ‘institution’ 


or deals with the larger issues of film 


stars, genres, modernity, nationalism : 


or politics, the basic units of analysis 
are films themselves. This raises the 


problem of how to enable the study of . 


film (defined as textuality) to consider 
its rélationship to larger social and 
historical settings (Vasudevan 1995; 
Klinger 1997). The study of exhibi- 
tion offers a partial solution to this 
problem. 


О... films are considered from 
the perspective of exhibition we can 
no longer assume that the film text 


alone can provide the transcendental 


horizon for the study of cinema. The 
study of exhibition renders films as 
performative social events with mul- 
tiple histories. This means that seen 
from the perspective of exhibition, 
filmscannotbe studiedas finished and 
timeless objects. Instead, one must be 
attentive to how films are constantly 
rearticulated through the specific his- 
torical situations of public exhibition 
and reciprocally constructed through 
a complex social interchange with 
audiences. This decentres the abstract 
objectivist conception of film as codes, 
narratives and language, and recon- 
ceives filins as constantly being reite- 
rated, remade and contested as ongoing 
social events within each act of exhi- 
bition? 

With exhibition in | mind one 
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set of questions about how films are 
screened at differenttimes and places, 
for different audiences and social set- 
tings. The question becomes: how are 
films continually rearticulated within 
specific historical conjuncture of their 
multiple screenings? This is not to 
argue that we can ignore film texts, but 
that we need to consider them as they 
are continually rearticulated within 
the contexts of their exhibition. Any 
consideration of films’ meaning can- 
notexclude in principle and in advance 


its living, dynamicandreciprocalrela- . 


tionships with its viewers. 


| C us gthe distinction between 


ideal spectators and actual audiences: 
One of the major challenges yet to be 
addressed in film studies and film his- 
tory in India is to link the theoretical 
conception of spectators to a more 
empirically-informed understanding 
of audience histories. Within film 
theory, spectatorship is a theoretical 
concept used to consider how film 
viewers are constituted and positioned 
by the textual and representational 


aspects of films.‘ Theories of specta- . 


torship have been explicitly consti- 
tuted in opposition to the notion of 
audience which refers to the empiri- 
cal, historical and sociological under- 
standing of those who actually attend 


the cinema. The study of film exhibi- - 


tion offers an important and necessary 
way to help reformulate the relation- 
ship between spectatorship and audi- 
ences. — ' 
Therelationship between Indian 
cinema and its viewers has been pri- 
marily theorized from the perspective 
of the films themselves. Since the 
1990s there has been a general shift 


-inthe scholarship on Indian filmaway 


from a strictly formalist approach to 


ga film texts toward issues of spectator- 
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ship. For example, Vasudevan has 
argued that Bombay cinema of the 
1940sand 1950stextually constructed 
the subjectivity of the spectator by 
inviting him/her to assume an identity 
defined along an axis of gender, class 
and nationhood (1995). Likewise 
Rajadhyaksha (1994) has analyzed 
Indian silent cinema according to 
how its modes of address constructed 
the gaze of its spectators. 


О. cannotdispute that films posi- 
tion and construct certain ways spec- 
tators are able to view films, but it does 
not follow that films determine the 
totality of their viewers’ responses. 
However, the problem is that when the 
study of film is defined as a kind of tex- 
tual determinism, the spectator cannot 
be anything other than a theoretical 
abstraction, idealized and homo- 
genized as a logical subject produced 
by the film itself. Once spectatorship 
is reduced to being a function of tex- 
tual analysis, the empirical and his- 
torical questions of who, where, why 
or how Indian audiences might have 
engaged with the cinema become 
impossible. 

Issues of spectatorship can be 
reoriented around film exhibjtion 


such that the object of viewing can be 


understood in relation to the context 
of viewing.(Morley 1992, pp. 157- 
158). Ifa film’s mode of address helps 
constitute spectators, so too the ins- 
titution, practices and spaces of exhi- 
bition help shape the audience’s 
experience of films. Especially before 
TV, video, VCD and DVD, cinema 
theatres and the practices of film exhi- 
bition were the primary means around 
which the sensual and social experi- 
ence of the cinema in India revolved. 
Throughout most of the 20th century, 
exhibition provided the necessary 
material, sensual, spatial and institu 
tional conditions for Indian audience 
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ot OR link the-textual and spatial dimen- 
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fromcinemaarchitecture, decorations, 
the organization of the compound, 
ventilation and seating arrangements 
helped to construct the physical and 
spatial sense of film viewing. 

Опе сап also look to the staging 
of films, music, narration, live enter- 
tainments, intervals and advertising 
as all helping to frame the experience 
of films. Even the practices of vend- 
ing and consuming refreshments 
and snacks, tobacco, paan, soda and 
sometimes alcohol and toddy were 
important as part of how audiences 
experienced films. Further, the social 
atmosphere within cinema theatres, 
made up of noise, talking, intimacies, 
disruptions and pranks, significantly 
helped to shape a shared sense of 
films. Within the context of exhibi- 
tion, the study of how films address 
their spectators needs to coincide 
with how audiences are constituted 
through the social architecture and 
phenomenology of film going. 


E aso: situates the cinema as 
part of local histories: Much of Indian 
film studies in the 1990s has been 
preoccupied with questions aboutthe 
nation. Generally speaking, recent 
scholarship on Indian film has tended 
to collapse the history of the cinema 
as part of the larger narratives of the 
nation and its modernities. Of course, 
one cannot deny that the issues of na- 
tion and nationalism are important for 


Indian film studies. However, these 


nationalist preoccupations have had 
the unintended consequence of mar- 
ginalizing and subsuming other alter- 
native histories of the cinema in India. 
The study of exhibition necessarily 
helps to refocus our attention down to 
the local settings where audiences 
engage with the cinema. 


COART IN 2 


сё sRobert Arnold's (1990) 
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For the study of exhibition, film 
studies must be more attentive to situ- 
ating the cinema in relation to local 
histories, both urban and provincial. 
On the one hand, the small-scale study 
of local histories of cinema are neces- 
sary for better understanding the arti- 
culation of film and nation. On the 
other, these local histories may not 
necessarily correspond neatly with, 
and may even productively disrupt, 
the all-India metanarratives of nation. 


і. my own research, I have tried to 
study the place of cinema theatres 
within the urban geography and colo- 
nial order of the city formally known 
as Madras. Using examples from the 
early 20th century, I have looked at 
how the location of cinema halls within 
specific neighborhood settings, the 
selection of film programmes and the 
organization of cinema hall spaces 
helped define the.social and cultural 
geography of the city. The history of 
exhibition can be read as a crucial arti- 
culation where the cinema is mapped 
out on the urban space of Madras 
(Hughes 1996). Recently, other schol- 
ars have also worked on the relation- 
ship between exhibition and urban 
histories of India (S.V. Srinivas 
2000; Grimaud 2002). In particular, 
Bhrigupati Singh in conjunction with 
SARAI-CSDS research project, ‘Pub- 
lics and Practices in the History of the 
Present’ is currently producing impor- 
tant research on local histories of the 
cinema in Delhi. 

Despite these initial efforts, 
much research remains to be done 
on the urban histories of exhibition. 
Nevertheless, there are also other 
local histories to attend to. We usually 
assume that the growth of cinema in 
India over the 20th century was pre- 
dominantly an urban phenomenon. 
However, it is clear from my own re- 
search in trying to piece together the 
expansion and geographical spread 


of exhibition in south India that the 
vast majority of cinema theatres over 
the course of the 20th century were 
provincial. If those in film studies 
choose to follow the history of exhi- 
bition, I am certain that it will lead 
them away from the main metropoli- 
tan areas into district cities, smaller 
market towns and rural hinterlands. 
These places are not currently on any 
maps of Indian film history and rep- 
resent an important new research 
agenda for the field. . 

Research into the history of film 
exhibitionthat pays attention to where 
cinema theatres were sited and of 
whom their local constituencies con- 
sisted will also offer important new 
information on the growth and com- 
position of cinema audiences. The 
history of cinema in India has been 
largely written without reference to 
anyone who might have watched 
films. Beyond vague generalizations 
about the masses and unfounded 
assertions about 'the film-going pub- 
lic’, we know little about the histori- 
cal composition of film audiences in 
India. Through careful documenting 
local histories of exhibition we will 
for the first time be able to begin to 
address the questions of who saw 
what kinds of film, where and when.$ 
Details such as ticket classes, admis- 
sion prices, promotional activities, 


public transport, local population, 


employment and residential patterns 
are all relevant for investigating who 
attended the cinema. 


МІ... „са challenges for 


the study of exhibition: Any social ` 


and cultural history of the cinema is 
impossible without reliably knowing 
how, when, where and to whom exhi- 
bition made access to films possible. 
However, the basic facts of exhibi- 


6. For more on the importance of exhibition as 
part of cinema audience history, see Robert 
Allen (1990). 


tion history in India have largely gone 
undocumented and much of what 
there is has not been based on solid 
research and merely perpetuates mis- 
information on the subject. Before we 
can begin to evaluate how the study of 
exhibition might help us to rethink our 


‘understanding of the history of filmin 


India, we must first start by seriously 
questioning what has already been 
published on the topic. 


M, own research has exposed 
some of the difficulties in know- 
ing what to believe about the history 
of exhibition in India. Take for exam- 
ple, the case of the first purpose built 
cinema theatre in Madras. In his 
ground breaking book, The Message 
Bearers, Baskaran (1981) claimed 
Major Warwick established the Elec- 
tric Theatre during 1900 as the first 
cinematheatre in Madras." Ever since, 
the details of this account have been 
universally accepted as an established 
fact and reproduced by many authors 
as being authoritative (e.g., Chabria 
1994; Baskaran 1996; Rajadhyaksha 
and Willemen 1999; Thoraval 2000). 
As it turns out Baskaran made an 
honest mistake. The Electric Theatre 
was established in 1913 and the pro- 
prietor's name was not Major War- 
wick but Warwick Major.® 

The problem here is not with 
Baskaran's scholarship which despite 


7. As the source for this claim, Baskaran cited 
a passage from the /ndian Cinematograph 
Committee Evidence, 1827-1928 (vol. 3). This 
passage apparently corresponds the oral testi- 
mony of Thomas H. Huffton (sole proprietor, 
The Peninsula Film Service), but I never man- 
agedto find any mention ofthe Electric Thea- 
tretherein. 


8. Forareview of the theatre’s opening perfor- 
mance, see Madras Times, 28 July 1913. The 
Electric Theatre only ran for two years before 
being shut down when the government took 
over the building in orderto build a new main 
post office on Mount Road in early 1915. For 
information on recent restoration work. see, 
T. Ramakrishnan, ‘Electric Theatre gets a New 
Lease of Life,’ The Hindu, 3 November 1997. 


this error is nonetheless based on 


-careful and solid research. Rather, the 


problem is more generalizable to the 
way that Indian film history has been 
built upon predigested materials and 
ready-made narratives. What started 
as an honest mistake was picked up by 
Chabria (1994) and further elaborated 
by anew and much larger claim that 
the Electric Theatre was India’s first 
permanent cinema hall. After this 
publication, the erroneous 1900 date 
for the Electric Theatre was further 
authorized, this time without citation, 
by the Encyclopedia of Indian Cinema 
(Rajadhyaksha and Willemen 1999). 
To make matters worse the Govern- 
ment of India has commemorated 
the Electric Theatre (est. 1900[sic]) 
with the special postage stamp as part 
of the 100-yearanniversary of cinema 
in India. 


Y. might ask, what difference 
doesthis 13-year discrepancy in dates 
make? In the first instance, the revised 
date of 1913 requires us to rethink 
completely the early history of cinema 
in Madras.° However, this example is 
more generally indicative of the histo- 
riography of Indian cinema. Most of 
what passes for the history of cinema 
in India has been recycled from ear- 
lier accounts without critical engage- 
ment or attempting to do any original 
research. The study of exhibition isa 
necessary part of a thorough-going 
and critical interrogation of the 
historiography of cinemain India. 
Exhibition as an object of study 
also presents specific methodologi- 
cal problems for film history. The 
study of film exhibition is necessarily 
a dispersed activity that involves his- 
torically particular, heterogeneous, 
contingent, widely scattered and fleet- 
ing practices and people. In terms of 
9. For a more detailed discussion of the early 


history of cinema exhibition in south India, 
see Hughes (1996), 
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theory, exhibition defies the kind of ` 


abstract generalizatións that are 
common to approaches to the study of 
cinema based upon psychoanalytic 
and semiotic film theory. Instead, exhi- 


bition histories tell specific stories 
about local people, institutions, events - 
‘and communities that can never be 


theorized in advance of research. 

In terms of research practice, the 
study of exhibition is very different 
from analyzing a film and requires 
more than. the armchair approach 
common to.many versions of film 
studies. Exhibition helps to under- 
mine the older presupposition that 
one can study thé film as a definitive 
textual object, and that, after having 


been viewed and studied, the film can , 


provide the basis upon which one can 
make a set of authoritative claims 
abouthow to interpret it. In this regard, 
the study of exhibition continues the 


"recent trend in scholarship on Indian 


cinema in pursuing a wider range of 
archival, oral and ethnographic re- 
search atcinematheatres.? . 


W.. compared to the possibili- 
tiesoftextually analyzingearly Indian 
films, which for the most part no 
longer exist or are difficult to obtain 
access to, historical research on exhi- 
bition is potentially spoilt for choice. 
Newspapers, city directories, govern- 
ment documents and reports, legal 
records, court documents, oral history 
and interviews are all relatively avail- 
able and can be putto much better use 
for rewriting and challenging Indian 
film history than is currently the case. 
Perhaps the most urgent research 


‚ needed at presentis at cinema theatres 


themselves. The history of film exhi- 
bition, languishing at the moment in 
every city and town of India, is just 


10. For an example of this range of histori- 
cal sources, see Hughes (2000). Also, see 
Ravi Vasudevan’s (2000) overview of recent 
research strategies on Indian cinema. 


Unsettling Cinema 


waiting to be investigated. In Chennai 
some of the oldest (dating back to 


the first decades of the 20th century) 


cinema theatres — the Gaiety, the 
Crown, Select, Murugan Talkies and 
Minerva—are all still in operation, but 
one suspects that they may not last 
much longer. ` 

The enormity of filmexhibition 
inIndiarequires acollaborative effort. 
No one scholar could ever hope to do 


‘more than work on small fragments 


of history of exhibition. It is my hope 
that others will take up the call to re- 
search exhibition as part ofthe study 
of cinema in India. I am certain that 
through collective effort on this topic 
we will be able to radically alter our 
understanding of Indian cinema. 
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THE film poster created for the popu- 
larization and marketing of the mov- 
ing image has enjoyed a unique 
history ever since the birth of the 
cinema. Like the cinema, the poster 
has also gone through radical trans- 
formations linked to new technology 
and the proliferation of visual culture 
in the 20th century. In India, like in 
most parts of the world, film posters 
have historically formed an integral 
part of the distribution and circulation 
of films. Thése posters are supposed 
to provide the viewer with a basic 
sense of the narrative through a frozen 
image whose formis derived from dif- 
ferent traditions of popular, traditional 
and modernist art cultures.! 


The Bombay film poster 


RANJANI MAZUMDAR 


To explore the status of the film 
poster in contemporary India, I will try 
to adopt a biographical method, how- 
ever sketchy. Biographical details like 
where and how and for whom is the 
poster produced, its relationship to 
technology, how ittravels, who designs 
them, its life span, its typical cultural 
markers, how its value changes over 
time and who owns the object. All 


these questions will inevitably take us’ 


into acomplex maze of cultural, aes- 
thetic and social values that shape the 
way the poster functions as an object 
of art, an icon, asemiotic moment and 
acommodity.? 

Commodities, as many have 


pointed out, are forms located within - 
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complex patterns of desire, need and 
cultural transactions.? The film object 
and its spinoffs like posters and fan 
magazines travel a complex journey 
asacommodity form whose material 


culture is so embroiled in the дупа- 


mics of everyday life and culture that 
itrequires a method of study free of dis- 
ciplinary boundaries. As an emblem- 
atic instance of popular culture, the 
poster's entanglement within forms 
of experience, performance, fashion 
codes, urban spectacle and desire are 
clearly evident. But these are difficult 
to pin down unless we trace the post- 
er'slifeasajourney that movesthrough 
thecomplicated routes of film produc- 


. tion,distribution andcirculation. 


|. is for this reason that I have sug- 
gested a biographical approach which 
assumes some broad conceptual as- 
sumptions.’ An object can have many 
biographies based on the desired focus 
of the narrative. And like every other 
biography there will be gaps and 
absences, particular thrusts and en- 
gagements. What 1s offered here is a 
preliminary engagementthat is based 
on early research, a narrative with a 


particular focus on the poster's con- , 


ten.porary manifestations in the era 
of new visualtechnologies. 

Itisdifficultto giveanexactdate 
forthe origins of the film poster. Litho- 
graphic printing was introduced in 
India in the late 19th century and was 
used to first print religious imagery.” 
The first full length feature made in 
India, Raja Harishchandra (Dada 
Saheb Phalke: 1913) wasamythologi- 
cal. Newspaper advertisements, hand- 
bills and publicity booklets of the film 
can be traced, but no references to the 
use of posters have been found. 

The poster of the film Kalyan 
Khajina (Baburao Painter: 1924) is 
perhaps one of the earliest to have sur- 
vived.° It was designed and painted by 
the director Baburao Painter himself. 
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Posters were usually hand painted on 
canvas and then used as the design 
source for printing on cheap paper. 
Since print publicity was the most 
important form of publicity, booklets 
of film songs and stories, handbills 
and posters flourished in the studio 
era with the poster becoming the most 
significant and dominant form.’ 


Haus the poster has been 
important as a travelling form that 
moves from city walls to lavatories, 
from pan shops to huts. Used as a 
decorative form in dhabas and small 
hotels as well as to promote film cul- 
ture, the poster is both an advertise- 
mentas well as a cultural icon. Posters 
have circulated within urban centres 
for many years. Their presence out- 
side cinematheatres and oncity walls 
has been a prominent visual aspect 
of mostcities ofthe country. 

In many parts of small town 
India, posters are pasted on to covered 
rickshaws with a man making an- 
nouncements over the loudspeaker. 
Inthe big cities, the olderforms of film 
promotion are slowly undergoing 
changes with the arrival of new digi- 
tal technologies and the powerful 
presence of neon light advertisements 
in the streets. Unable to compete with 
the glittering lights of the new city, 
film posters seem to have moved away 
from the centre to the periphery. In 
Delhi for instance, posters are dis- 
played primarily in the old city or in 
the dilapidated cinema halls of the 
eastern and western рагіѕ. In small 
town India or what film distributors 
refer to as the ‘interiors’, posters con- 
tinue to be plastered on walls. 

The poster has always existed as 
a form that relies on distracted recep- 
tion as people view them during their 
travels within the city. It has cons- 
tituted itself as a form of ‘street art’ 
articulating a series of signs and sym- 
bols devised to arouse the curiosity 


ofthe passer by. The urban landscape 
is a giant exhibition site within which 
the poster exists as one of the many 
elements that make up the semiotics 
of the city. As an iconic image, the 
poster is organized through acomplex 
network of meanings which are'pro- 
duced, reproduced, contested and 
negotiated from within the dynamic 
flux and flow of everyday life. 

Unlike calendar art which is 
also a mass printed form, the poster 
does not immediately have a buyer.? 
Because of its direct relationship to 
film publicity, the narrative composi- 
tion of the poster is linked to practices 
of film production and distribution 
and like the form of popular cinema, 
the poster’s semiotic value is created 
both internally and externally as it 
negotiates the industrial values of 
genre and stardom, audience expecta- 
tion and desires. 


A combination of image and text, 
the poster is created through a com- 
plex ordering of various elements that - 
are based on an assumed hierarchy 
of information. For the designer, this ` 
hierarchy would be in the order of star/ 
story/title and production credits. The 
textual material usually includes the 
name of the producer, director, script- 
writer, music director and lyricist. 
Stars and genres are two of the pri- 
mary modes of meaning and pleasure 
offered by the film poster.!° Genre 
impliesasetof stylistic devices thatcan 
identify a set of films from another. 
The term ‘genre films’ is now com- 
monly used toclassify films from Hol- 
lywood which bring together a series 
of familiar stories through acombina- 
tion of repetitive and familiar codes, 
narrative structure and plots. Genre is 
also about the different ways in which 
producers, audiences, distributors and 
critics create, organize and interpreta 
system of visual signs.!! Similarly, the 
film poster's production and circula- 


tion relies on a series of accepted 


codes thatemerge out ofthe socialand - 
cultural life of both films on their: 


posters. !? 


In India, posters negotiate the- . 


matics of melodramatic conflict and 


action, romance and the family. Gene- , 
ric elements are compositionally ` 


arranged to reflect the multi-genre look 
of popular Bombay cinema. Simrat 
Brar, a well-known poster designer in 
the industry, today recognizes that the 
film poster needs to cater to some 
forms of categorization. Most films 
have four to five different posters, 
each negotiating a different thematic 
of the film. For Lagaan (Ashutosh 
Gowarikar: 2001), Brar created three 
versions based on the different the- 
matic elements of the film. 


| T. first poster foregrounded thetri- ' 


angle love story. Therefore Elizabeth 
(the Englishwoman) was profiled 
with Gracy Singh with Khan placed 
centrally withinthe frame. The second 
poster for Lagaan focused only on 
Amir Khan and Gracy Singh's ro- 
mance. The third version had a lineup 
of the village cricket team facing the 
camera. This was considered the most 
unusual. In retrospect, Brar recog- 
nizes that the cricket team poster was 
not really spectacular but stood out 
amidst the clutter of other posters." 
Here the poster’s difference lay in 
moving against the dominant generic 
codes of other film posters. 
Similarly stars have always 
played an important role in the com- 
positional pattern of the poster. Mod- 


em publicity methods require a high ` 


degree of familiarity between the star 
and his/her potential audience. Seve- 
ral scholars have written about the 
process that goes into the buildup of 
this familiarity which is worked out 
not just through the filmic image but 
also through a whole airay of images 
generated by fan and gossip maga- 


zines, radio, television newspapers 
and the film poster." 


D.. igned to make the star familiar 


and endearing for a wide public, the 


star becomes the central governing 
reference point for film publicity. Our 
access to the stars are also created 
through photographic still images like 
production stills, celebrity photos, 
press handbooks, interviews, reviews 
and finally the film poster. All these 
images are generated during produc- 
tion and distribution and help to per- 
suade and prolong the power of the 
moving image both before and after 
the release ofa film. 

In the 1970s when Amitabh 
Bachchan was the reigning superstar 
ofthe Bombay film industry, the post- 
ers often only used either his singular 
image or made him the dominant icon. 
Deewar (Yash Chopra: 1975) had 
several posters foritsrelease. Thestory 
oftwo brothers, one a policeman, the 
other ari outlaw was established 
clearly inthe posters through costume, 
posture and demeanour. In one of the 
versions, Amitabh Bachchan was 
placed in the foreground standing in 
a defiant position looking directly at 
the spectator. Shashi Kapoor’s face 


' with his police inspector’s cap was 


placed in the background. Bachchan’s 
blue coloured dock worker shirt 
was recast as ared shirt in the poster. 
This was intended to make a connec- 
tion with the red colour that is worn 
by cooliesat railway stations while at 
the same time present.the superstar 
in a colour that was more visually 
striking than the royal blue he actually 
wore in the film. 

Coolie (Manmohan Desai: 1981) 
has a poster that shows Bachchan in 
the centre of the frame, his red attire 
highlighted along with: his badge 
number-786 (the numerical total that 
stands for Bismillah-e-Rehemane 


. Rahim). Here the poster relies on pre- 


existent knowledge available from 
his earlier films (The number 786 was 
used in Deewar, the film that cata- 
pulted Bachchan to stardom). Thus 


-stars are presented through techniques 
. that create a larger than life image ena-. 


bling forms of identification within a 
wide film public. 


S. discourses are also linked to 
cultures of fashion, beauty, sexuality 
and style. The look of the main stars 
is carefully orchestrated through a 
play with costumes, gestures, jewellry 


and expression. In Hum Apke Hain - 


Kaun (Sooraj Barjatya: 1994), actress 
Madhuri Dixit's purple designer sari 
was displayed on almost all the post- 
ers as a frozen pose taken from the 
well-known dance ‘Didi Tera Dewar 
Deewana’. In- the initial posters 
Madhuri’s image was placed along- 
side that of Salman Khan. Subse- 
quently individual posters of just 
Madhuri were also brought out keep- 
ing in mind her popularity at the box 
office and the popularity of the pur- 
ple saree as a major fashionable wed- 
ding attire. 

In the Dilwale Dulhania Le 
Jayenge (Aditya Chopra: 1995) poster, 
the traditional lehenga costume of the 
*Mehendi Lagake Rakhna’ song was 
a major part of the poster but the for- 
eign locations and Kajol’s mini skirt 
were also introduced quite carefully to 


` highlight the actress’ ability to present 


herself as both ‘western’ and ‘Indian’, 
‘traditional’ and ‘modern’. Fashion 
designer Manish Malhotra's costume 
extravaganza for the.film was cap- 


‘tured in the poster indicating the 


importance of fashion forstardom and 
the need to highlight both through a 
range of posters both before and dur- 
ing therunning ofa film. 

In Lagaan, the producer and 
director wanted the posterto just have 
the village team placed centrally with 


the caption ‘once upon atime in India’ 
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‘written below the image. After much 
` deliberation Simrat Brar, the designer 


for Lagaan's print publicity, placed 
Khan’s face inastylized form looking 
directly at the audience. So while the 


team was in the poster, Amir Khan’s 


star power was also established to 
aid in the publicity.'? 


T. journey of the poster even after 
it departs from its original place of 
production is multilayered and ena- 
bles us to make sense of both diverse 
audiences placed within particular 


. geographical spaces, as well as the 


perceptions of distributors and pro- 


. ducers who play with the desires of 


whatthey conceiveto be the disparate 
audiences of India: Film posters are 
used primarily to advertise a film's ini- 
tial release. However, as I have indi- 
cated, they are also reprinted with 
changes as the screening proceeds. 
In the reprints, the posters usually 
announce the successful run of a film 
or highlight those aspects which are 
seento be popular with audiences. 

. RameshSippy'sSholayreleased 
in 1975 had several posters released 
during the running of the film. Since 
Sholay was being promoted as a sig- 
nificant multistarrer film, the first 
poster had passport photo images of 
the entire cast placed in a line at the 
bottom with the wild brushstrokes 
of smouldering orange flames and the 
title occupying the rest of the frame. 
The first week was a difficult one for 
Sholay, creating a minor stir amongst 
the producers and distributors. !6 Sub- 
sequently another set of posters with 
Bachchan and Dharmendra promi- 
nently in the frame along with Amjad 
Khan (as GabbarSingh) were printed. 

: A few weeks later, Sholay was 
declared a success at the box office 
and Gabbar Singh its most popular 
character. A new set of posters were 
made with Amjad Khan as the domi- 
nant icon ofthe poster, clearly indicat- 
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ing the film industry's perception that 


Gabbar's persona had been success- ` 


ful with audiences.!’ These changing 
perceptions that guide the final image 
of the poster become very impor- 
tant for any understanding of poster 
culture. 


Paus around 1,50,000 
posters are printed and then sent out 
to the various distribution térritories 
acrossthe country along withthe film 
prints.? India has five major distribu- 
tion territories with Bombay as the 
largest one. Given the scale of diver- 
sity and the vast interiors of the coun- 
try, audiences are often segmented and 
fragmented according to what the dis- 
tribution network sees as culturally 
and socially specific. Therefore, the A, 
Band C centres have come to repre- 
sent three different streams of audi- 
ence composition for the distributors. 

Acentres constitute the big met- 
ros like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Bangalore, Chennai and other big 
cities. The B centres are the smaller 
towns, also known as the interiors and 
the C centres are the places where a 
special group of films, usually low 


"budget semi-porn films, circulate. The 


compositional life of a film poster in 
India depends on the way the distri- 
butor works through these territorial 
divisions. 

Sanjay Mehta, a leading dis- 
tributor based in Delhi suggests that 
the ‘urban cosmopolitan’ sensibility 
of the A centres gives the distributor 
some freedom with the poster. The use 
of a guitar in a poster may not be ac- 
ceptable in the interiors. Therefore, a 
new set of posters are usually designed 
locally to match the audience taste of 
the interiors. Mehta suggests that the 
guitar is then turned into a gun for the 
benefit of the В centre audiences. !? 

Similarly the popularity of par- 
ticular stars in certain regions can 
change the look of a poster. A multi- 


starrer film with actors like Sunny 
Deol and Saif Ali Khan would be 
organized to highlight Deol’s mascu- 
line presence for the benefit of the 
North Indian territory and the inte- 
riors. The principles of star power 
according to regional sensibilities 


and audience expectation work to 


influence the design ofthe poster just 
as they play a role in star decisions 
for particular films. Action films are 
usually considered successful in the 
B centres and in some A centres. Here 
the posters highlight the melodra- 
matic power of anger, the male body, 
guns, technology, cars and stunts. 
The figure of the woman is fairly 
márginalized here. 


T. family films on the other hand, 
abig staple of the A centres, highlight 
the carnivalesque aspects of the new 


- Indian family — joyous celebration, 


coy gestures, colourful wedding attire 
and the presence of many women. 
Romance plays a crucial role in the 
projection of the family films. For 
instance Yash Chopra's films which 
are usually successful with the А 
centres, are seen as a genre that arti- 
culates a ‘soft, bubble gum, romantic 
look’. Here clothing, pastel colours 
and a dreamlike fantasy disposition 
becomes important. | 

Most distributors and printers 
feel that posters coming from Bombay 
offer a generic form that attempts to 
create a universal appeal for a strati- 
fied and highly differentiated audi- 
ence Structure. While these posters 
remain very important, distributors 


feel it is imperative to address the 


tastes and preferences oftheir specific 
audience base. Local designs are 
therefore made to buttress the public- _ 
ity mechanism for particular geo- 
graphical territories. 

In North India, the local designs 
use Hindi writing as opposed to Eng- 
lish which is what Bombay sends out 


today?! In Bengal the posters some- 
times use Bengali titles. Popular reli- 
gious festivals can also shape the look 
of the poster. In U.P. during Id, the 
local designs have ‘Id Mubarak’ writ- 
ten in bold right on top of the poster to 
cater to what they see as the ‘Muslim 
belt’. Similarly, Diwali and Holi also 
play an important role in projecting 
particular films as festive offers for the 
holiday season.” | 


A. 70 to 80 thousand local 
‚ posters are printed for a big budget 
film. Usually if a film does well in the 
first week, no new posters are created. 
However, ifthe first week goes badly, 
alternative designs are created to 
attract audience attention. As many 
printers and distributors have indi- 
cated, the clock starts ticking for them 
on the first Friday of a film's release. 
The fate of the film at the box office 
shapes the way the distributor makes 
*judgements' about his audience. If 
the returns are low then elements that 
are seen as popularand acceptable get 
addedtothe local design ofthe poster, 
irrespective of their actual existence 
inthe plotofthe film. 

The fate of Ashutosh Сомагі- 
kar's first film Baazi (1995) at the box 
office offers us an interesting story. 
Baazi was afilm whose intention was 
to reinvent Aamir Khan’s romantic 
image into an action one. Aamir Khan 
plays the role of a police officer in the 
film. In one of the high points of the 
film, Aamir is shown dancing in drag 
(a disguise) on stage at one of the 
criminal owned nightclubs. This song 
had been repeatedly telecast on tele- 
vision much before the films release 
and became extremely popular. When 
the film was actually ready forrelease, 
the first poster projected Aamir Khan 
in drag keeping in mind the popular- 
ity of the song with audiences. 

Following the film’s failure at 
the box office, Aamir Khan himself 


blamed the producer for ruining the 
publicity. Instead of promoting the 
filmas an action film, the actor felt the 
producer had used the dancing image 
incorrectly since itconveyed precious 
little about the film.?? A new set of 
posters were subsequently brought 
out presenting Aamir Khan in differ- 
ent forms of action. Some showed 
Aamir’s profile holding a gun, in 
others he looked directly at the audi- 
ence, the gun in hand matched by an 
angry expression. The film could not 
recover its costs, but Khan’s own per- 


ception regarding the publicity andthe . 


producer/distributor’s attempt to 
change the look of the poster shows 
how star power, generic codes and 
audience acceptance constantly play 
themselves out in the constitution of 
the poster. 


T. network of knowledge that cir- 


culates between the production and . 


reception of the poster constitutes a 
zone of co-authorship between the 
public/audience and the mediated 
product. Thecirculating mythology of 
what works and is acceptable enters 
the language and parlance of the film 
industry's marketing strategy and gets 
assimilated as 'knowledge' of popu- 
lar taste and the box office. While 
these perceptions obviously shape the 
actual production of films, its impact 
on poster culture is more dynamic. 
Once a film is released its fate is 
decided by the box office. Nothing 
can be done to change the film itself, 
steps can only be taken for future 
productions. | 

The poster as we have seen can 
becontinuously reinvented and worked 
upon to help the film get its maximum 
profit at the box office. Therefore, the 
different versions of posters brought 
out during the running of a film, offer 
us a fleeting glimpse into the way dis- 
tributors, audiences and stars negoti- 
ate the hidden terrain of desire, taste, 


pleasure and expectation. The poster 
then does not simply exist as both use 
and exchange value. On the contrary 
its life clearly indicates how it is 
marked by cultural, social and cogni- 
tive processes that work to make it a 
particular kind of product. · 


Р... travel an elaborate journey 
moving through techniques of pro- 
duction, design composition, right 
from the colours-used to the layout, 
and the final printing process. In the 
past photographs provided by the pro- 
ducer were creatively duplicated on 


canvas by painters. It took one week ` 


to design a hand-painted posterimage 
which usually combined elements of 
action and stars, along with the cre- 
dits. The artists were specialists in 
poster designing. The average canvas 
image was 30 inches wide and 40 
inches in length. In the absence of 
enlargement lenses, the size had to be 
the sameas the final poster print. 

The canvas image was then pho- 
tographed in natural sunlight using 
a traditional camera. The original 
design size was reduced after 1985 
when new enlargement lenses arrived 
in India. This was followed by aperiod 
when the poster industry adopted what 
they popularly refer to as the ‘cut and 
paste’ method. Here photographic 
images of the film were cut out and 
compositionally arranged to create 
the final poster. The colour scheme for 
the background and other embellish- 
ments were added with the paint 
brush. The cut and paste has therefore 
been a combination of the photo- 
graphic andthe painted. 

The poster industry itself is an 
elaborate structure today that requires 
about five to ten per cent of the over- 
all budget of a film.” It is a crucial 


part ofthe print publicity packet desi- - 


gned for every film.” In all there are 
sevenoreight majordesign houses, all 
located in Bombay.?$ Work is con- 
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` tracted to these design houses who 
' then prepare the print publicity pack- 


age. The designers work through their 
ideas in consultation with the pro- 
ducerand the director. The designer is 
sometimes given the script and in the 
absence of one has to rely on the dif- 
ferent ways in which the film is rep- 
resented by its creators. 


T. key issues that any designer 


would look forare songs, script, actors, - 


locations and so on. The designer is 
also provided with many stills from 
the film. If these are not good enough, 
studio and outdoor photo shoots are 
organized with the lead star cast. All 
the photographs are then scanned. The 
process of selection takes days as the 
designer tries out different ways to 
layer and compose the posters with the 
available stills. The arrival of compu- 
ter technology has made way for 
greater digital manipulation, forms of 
layering, colourcorrections and mul- 
tiple images. The ability to try out dif- 
ferent compositions on the computer 


: is seen as enabling greater flexibility 


to represent the multiple dynamics of 
any film. | 

Along with the breed of high 
profile established designers in 
Bombay, a parallel economy of local 
designers has emerged in othercities. 
These designers are comfortable with 
computerculture and regularly down- 
load star images from the internet to 
design local posters. The proliferation 
of computer shops of every kind has 
made accessibility to this technology 
easy. There are many former design- 
ers who are now sitting in computer 
shops, composing forelection posters, 
low budget films (particularly C cir- 


' cuit and local designs for the interi- 


ors), government health campaigns 
and so оп.27 Despite their creative 
skills, none of the local designers get 


paid like their high profile counter- 


parts in Bombay. 
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Given the chaotic nature of the 
film industry, almost all the decisions 
concerning the design composition 
are taken on an ad hoc basis. There is 
rarely a script for the designer to see. 
Simrat Brar who designed all the post- 
ers for Lagaan recalls that this was one 
of the rare projects for which she was 
given access to both the script and the 
songs which had already been shot. 
The theme of each filmis usually bro- 
ken-down into two or three central 
thematics. Brar saw Dil Chahata 
Hai (Farhan Akhtar: 2001) as a film 
that dealt with ‘attitude, freshness 
and an international disposition.’ Brar 
subsequently tried to establish the 


‘three themes together in different 


posters.”8 


Tas asadesigneratthe National 
Institute of Design, Ahmedabad, Brar 
started her career in advertising. 
While the Bombay film poster has 
always had its own unique form of 
presentation, Brar recognizes that 
today the look ofthe poster, its design 


aesthetics and paper quality is increas- · 
ingly dependent on various trends: 


within commercial advertising. Since 
many of the designers are now joining 
the film industry with a background т 
corporate advertising, the overlap of 


techniques is not surprising. The fluid: 


movement between advertising and 
the film industry is also reflective of 
the new aesthetics of consumption 
emerging with globalization. 

The link between consumption 
and the aestheticization of urban space 
has been explored by several scholars 
the world over. It is inthe processes of 
circulation that the commodity form 
acquires magical properties. In India 
the visual power of globalization can 
be easily seen in the radical transfor- 
mation of many parts of the city. The 
rise of multiplexes and refurbished 
movie theatres, the emergence of 
shopping malls, coffee shops, ATMs 


and neon light advertisements across 
the prime districts of many of the big 
cities have introduced a different 
regime of spectacle. 


А... tothisis the transformation 
of both the home and the outside 
where cable television has in a dyna- 
mic way changed the eye’s optical 
capacity to wander through diverse 
locations of the world. The prolife- 
ration of visual ‘surfaces’ linked pri- 
marily to the spectacularization of 
consumerist display has transformed 
the nature of sireet interaction in some 
parts of the city, even as the coexist- 
ence with older forms of display con- 
tinue to be present in other parts of 
the city. 
Whatever the exact nature and 
extent of the transformation in India, 
there can be little dispute about the 
emergence of a distinctly different 
regime of visual culture where elec- 
tronic surfaces and other forms of 
aestheticized display seem to have 
created a scopic fascination for visual 
euphoria. In the midst of the visual 
sensations that define the times that 
we are living through, like the cine- 
matic form itself, the poster has also 
acquired that distinctly ‘new’ glossy 
look. 

The coming of cable television 
in the 1990s created a new space for 
film publicity. Initially, song sequences 
were released for count down shows. 
Soon organized short trailers were 
created to publicize the film. The trail- 
ers have to make their presence felt in 
the clutter of programming, advertis- . 
ing and music. People from the world 
of advertising are now asked to make 
the trailers spectacular and dramatic. 
The trailers make sure that the audi- 
ence is given an array of foreign loca- 
tions, action, romance, music and star 


' presence. 


Having emerged as a prime site 
forfilm publicity, the relationship bet- 


ween television and the film industry 
has deepenedas virtually all the chan- 
nelsarenow showcasing ‘Bollywood’. 
Rahul Nanda, the man responsible for 
introducing digital technology in 
1992, wiping out the ‘cut and paste’ 
method that was still prevalent at that 
.time,?? sees television as the main 
reason for the ‘new look’ of the poster. 
Nanda saw the big painted hoardings 
as ‘kitsch’, where ‘actors looked dirty, 
painted and tacky.’ He introduced the 
first digitally created billboards into 
the city. д 


F. Nanda, film advertising in the 
1990s 'started looking classy and 
sophisticated.’ Nanda faced initial 
resistance from traditional designers 
but computer technology finally be- 
came the dominant mode of poster 
designing. "Today print media can 
look like electronic media,’ says Nanda 
who sees the internet and global tele- 
vision as the markers of a new era 
where visual culture moves in а seam- 
' less loop between the print and the 
moving ипаре.30 Clearly the desire for 
gloss and sophistication is fuelled by 
a transformation of the visual scape 
thatis visibly articulated in the arenas 
of architecture, advertising, film and 
.fashion.?! The site and street specific 
' visual cultures of early modernity are 
being challenged today by ‘the stasis 
of the fluid mobility granted to our 
perception by the technologies of tele- 
vision, the VCR, the World Wide Web, 
and virtual reality.'?? 

As the texture of thé built envi- 
ronment undergoes changes through 
noveluses of steel, glass and light, we 
enter a zone of urban movement in 
- certain parts of the city that is spec- 

. tacularly aestheticized, magical and 
Seductive. One of the major additions 
to the built environment that'we have 
seen in the last few years is the entry 
and presence of television in public 
‘space. Television in its new incarna- 


tion has also entered the dynamic 
rhythms of public life and space in 
seemingly unobtrusive ways. As 
coffee shops, restaurants, airports, 


department stores, bars, shops that . 


are both small and big, fast food chains 
and other public spaces generate the 
visual culture of ‘ambient television’, 
the perceptual sphere of the distracted 
gaze experiences the visual dynamics 
of the electronic media.” 

. We encounter the television set 
in more places than just our home as 
it integrates itself within the rhythms 
of urban life. This pervasive and con- 


tinuous interaction with the rapid | 


movement of images, whether МТУ 
or news, film songs or cricket, both 


at home and in public (in small towns: 


and big cities) pushes the film poster 
to match the aesthetics and the shiny 
quality of the television screen while 
at the same time also appear in a more 


` organized and ordered pattern. - 


Both Simrat Brar and Rahul 
Nanda have indicated how the look 
of the poster needs to overlap with the 
promos appearing on television. The 
visual appearance of both forms need 


to be similar in order to create a seam- 


less engagement with the films pub- 
licity. The spectacularization of urban 
display requires a different order of 
aesthetics since as many have sug- 
gested, new technology has enacted 
ineradicable. perceptual shifts on the 
spectacle. In this scenario, the hand 
painted cinematic image, once ordi- 
nary, now a lost art, acquires the sta- 


. tusofaunique ‘art’ object. 


Wie: Benjamin, in his well- 


known theses on the destruction of 
aura after the birth of the photograph 
had envisioned a time when multipli- 


cation and mechanical reproduction . 


would enable the possibility of art 
becoming a genuinely democratic 
form, accessible and available outside 
therarified space of the art museum.** 





Іп а strange twist, the original ini РЫ À 


painted film poster: which:was: see 


plastered on walls in various: ‘parts: of PE i 


the country and available for a price, 
offiverupeesin the streets till theearly 


1990s, has now acquired the status 





ofan ‘art’ form аз collectors enter the .- 


field of preservation, display and sale 
of the traditional poster. - 
This process can be seen as an 


instance of what Arjun Appadurai has 
described as commoditization by: 


diversion where value is ‘accelerated 


or enhanced by placing objects апд. 
- things in unlikely contexts.'?^ The 


objects referred to here can be seen in 
the domain of fashion, domestic dis- 
play and collecting. Appadurai sug- 


gests that this narrative of diversion 


restson the commodities removal from 


its customary circuits ihrough:a com-- =~ 


ing together of the ‘aesthetic impul: 
arid the ‘entrepreneurial link’ 36 ^; 


Кы overlooked as an art form г. : 


because of its direct relationship-t io. 
commercial networks of püblicity, . 








today the gradual disappearance of the . s - 


traditional posterfromthe streets and: 


public places where.it had tradition 


ally found a home; has made it a more : 
respectable item to be studied, looked | 
at and placed within the rarified atmos- 


phere of galleries and homes. Just as” 





the photographic, digitally created“ zix 


image becomes the dominant icon іп `% 


contemporary poster culture, the hand ` 
painted, ‘authentic’ Bollywood poster 
acquires auratic power as collectors 
and museums ts with their own 
collections. 

Now framed asa dying artform, 
orasa print of cultural history, the tra- 
ditional poster acquires the status of 
anewcommodity even аз the contem- 
porary form itself gets more commo- 
dified and influenced by techniques of 


advertising. As cóllectors vie for the ` 


possession of posters that are subse- 
quently sold in the market at exorbi- 
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tant prices, the former film poster 
enters the chain of commodity ex- 
change, once easily accessible but 
today arare item and piece of artwork. 


"Collectors deploy theirentrepreneurial 


skills to divert the poster away from 
its customary circuit, in the process 
accruing it with ‘aesthetic power’. 


| А collection can be defined as ‘а 
set of natural or artificial objects kept . 


temporarily or permanently out ofthe 
economic circuit, afforded special 
protection in enclosed places adapted 
specifically for that purpose and 
put on display.'?? Here the collected 
objects are not preserved for their use- 
fulness but fortheir ability to produce 
aregime of meaning that can partici- 
pate in the exchange process between 
visible and invisible worlds. 

This formulation is interesting 
in the case of the film poster. Once the 
digitized image became the dominant 
form, the older hand painted image 
which evoked a cinematic past differ- 
ent from the one we are living through, 


' had to be made invisible for a while. 


Suddenly the easily accessible poster, 
ance available in the streets and with 
distributors, has today become inac- 
cessible. _ 

Something has clearly changed. 
Several collectors who had been col- 
lecting for a while became important 
players. Exhibitions of framed film 
posters are now being held at galler- 
ies in Bombay, Delhi and London. For 
an auction last year curated by Neville 
Tuli, more than hundred film posters 
were up for sale. The interesting thing 
about this exhibition/auction was that 
film posters were included as part of 
an art exhibition. The average price of 
a poster is anything between rupees 


· 15,000 to 40,000. In the introduction 


tothecatalogue, Tuli saysthat by posi- 
tioning 'a Deewar poster, with all its 
loud colours, seething energy and 


emotional links, "besides" thetranquil 
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contemplation of a Gaitonde water 
colour, many new and unseen inter- 
relationships will open up, naturally 
changing the perception of each in the 
process.’*8 | 

As the aura of 'art' descends to 
swallow the popularity of the former 
film poster, we are left in a quandary 
about the future of this image. The 
inaccessibility and exclusivity of the 
‘rare’ film poster can be easily over- 


come by almost everyone who has . 


access tocomputertechnology. A sim- 
ple scanned duplication, colour cor- 
rected digitally to make it sharp’can 
then be printed out for mass market- 
ing. If done so it will surely disrupt 
the current status of the classic film 
posteras 'art' objectavailable only to 
a select few. What exactly led to this 
sudden desire for the old poster is 


"difficult to chart out instantaneously 


but clearly the rise of nostalgia in a 
moment of hyper visual intensity 
needs to be recognized. 


Wii. there is little dispute about 
the existence of anew regime of visual 
culture linked to television, the per- 


'sistence of older images that signify a 


different register of time has also pro- 
liferated with thé entry of cable tele- 
vision. Channels like Star Gold, Sony 
and Zee are all engaged in the telecast 
of older films which in the pre chan- 
nel days only had Doordarshan’s 
Sunday night screening time as its 
exhibition outlet. The proliferation of 
channels and particular programmes 
geared to evoke a nostalgic journey 
into a cinematic history has led to a 
situation where the hyper moment of 
the here and the now co-exists almost 
spectacularly with past images. 

Star Gold’s black and white 
films, Javed Akhtar’s programme 
Rahen Na Rahen where he introduces 
older films, the evocation of memory 
in the programme Yadein on the same 
channel, documentary programmes 


on stars and directors of.yesteryears, 
are now being churned out to occupy 
the space and time offered by so many 
channels. Bombay films, both old and 
new appeal to a cross generational . 
audience which is what television tries 
to negotiate through its programming. 
As black and white and colour, old and 
new, then and now, past and present 
coexist in the landscape of the contem- 
porary in more powerful and spec- 
tacular ways than before because of 
television, nostalgia and popular 
memory come alive. 


T. flashback into the past, a com- 
mon trope of many Bombay films, 
works through television to create 
multiple time zones, generating the 
desire for possession, control, suste- 
nance and tactile fulfilment. Collec- 
tors of artifacts and objects, posters 
and photographs, paintings and old 
books recognize the power of nostal- 
gia within modernity. The collector 
engages in the process of diversion 
precisely to enhance the aesthetic 
power of his/her collection. The hand 
painted film poster today is a collec- 
tor’s item, acommodity enclosed and 
rarified, a product of nostalgia, ‘entre- 
preneurial genius’, popular memory 
and modernity. 
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 .ITis ЕЯ that India's $ experience 
with the multiplex form of cinematic 
exhibitiom can be comprehended 
without uadefstanding the mecha- 
nisins of the. liberalized economy in 
which it emanated. But to locate its 
persona and impact as being solely 
the affections stemming..thereof 
would in some ways amount to a lim- 


ited and inedequately informed view. 


Since its inauguration in 1997, the 
Indian mul-iplex experience has been 
- smattered with instances that stand in 


| opposition toits immediate environs. 
-Incoherent, inconsistent, possibly E 
transitional yetaggressively attentive; -` 


these lend to it ‘markings of an indi- 


genous, self-derived and: developed. zu 


nature. . -—- 
Though раненый along {не 


‘shopping mall’ model of the multi: ` 


` plex as developed and prevalent i in 


the West, and sustained by the. retail б 


boomunleashed by theeconomic libe- | 
-тайгайоп policy of 1991, the Indian 
multiplex site sports all the features: 


of an up-market turf. It has aligned 
with and extended the transforma- 
tion of India's urban milieus being 


Te-visioned within the framework of 


consumerism. The multiplex's steady 
proliferation in the metropolis’s and 


simultaneous penetration into some ` 
smaller cities and towns testifies to’. 


tendencies coexist. Taking cues from 
each other, multiplexes all over the 
country are making for variables that 
don’t just originate in, or correspond 
with, the existing common needs of 
their audiences, but have also identi- 


` fied and accommodated overlapping 


tastes and preferences by readying 


its increasing popularity, coinciding: » access tò fare, which may have pre- 


with the rise of disposable incomes i 
the hands of the urban Indian family” 
Butin terms of its exhibit, i.e.the 
films onits screens, it makes fora space 
that mirrors a complex cinematic 


multiplicity. The increasingly curi- ` 


ous mix of parallel, regional and art 
cinema along with the mainstream, 
both domestic and foreign, is whatdis- 
tinguishes most multiplexes in India, 


, Such that the Indian multiplex has 
.—*.,cometoposition itself, notso much by 
^" identifying with particular kinds of 


films, as by being a theatre for access- 
ing the ‘latest’ from a wide spread of 
cinematic fare — mainstream or fringe 
~ in comfortable, colourful and invit- 
ing surroundings. 


Wii the former, mostly Bolly- - 


wood films which, given their stea- 
dily improving production quality 


. , and contact with newer territories, 


f uM ‹ ^ 


especially overseas markets, aligned 
quickly with the multiplex's swanky 
appearance, the lattertoo, mostly low 
budget, non-narrative films, easily if 
not as promptly, penetrated into the 
multiplex without bearing any prox- 
imity with the site orits vicinity which 
is enlivened with an array of branded 
local and global products and services. 

The multiplex intervention, as 
of the moment, can be termed as appro- 
priating varying audience segments to 
stabilize and secure its own position, 


3 establish its distinction and engage the 
1 audiences in a varying film viewing 


exercise. It has emerged as compris- 
ing a mix of seemingly contradictory 
strains wherein central and peripheral 


&ysviously been considered as lacking 
numerical encouragement vital for 
profitability. 


EVI... art films and much of paral- 
lel cinema have. usually faced reluc- 
tance from distributors and exhibitors 
alike. Given the limited response they 


` face, bodies like the National Film 


Development Corporation (NFDC) 
have regularly stepped in to support 
.them financially alongside promoting 
them at foras like film festivals and 
national network television. Their 


` penetration into the multiplex can first 


be located in simple mathematics —the 
proliferation of screens, enhancing 
access to films. More important than 
simp!v the number of screensis the fact 
that even though more cinemas are 
getting converted and new multiplexes 
are being set up, the nuinber of seats 


has notincreased in equal proportion. - 


It is only when new multiplexes are 
constructed that seating capacity has 
recorded an increase. 

While the capacity at a single 
screen cinema is usually in the region 
of 850 to 1000 seats, or sometimes a 
little over that, a single screen in amul- 
tiplex seats a far smaller audience, 
because when a cinema is converted 
from one to multiple screens the seats 
get divided among them, though not 
equally. Anupam PVR, India’s first 
multiplex situated in Delhi, was con- 


verted to four screens, two with acapa- · 


city of over 300 seats and the’ ohars 
with 150 seats. 

"The pattern continued, shaping 
into a trend, with the result that even 


when a new multiplex is constructed 
the seating capacity per screen rarely 
parallels that of a single screen hall. 
Consequently, the number of admis- 
sions per screen stands far reduced at 
the multiplex. However, though non- . 
mainstream films are unlikely to attract 
audiences of the sizeasa conventional 
Bollywoodfilm would, theirshowings 
are still lucrative becausethe numbers 
they command constitute a greater, 


more competitive marginal value. 


Further, the multiplex has not 
followed the conventional 12-3-6-9 
time schedule as prevalent in most 
cinemas. This created opportunity to 
schedule and programme films on 
the different screens. The ability to 
manipulate schedules allowed for 
films of varying lengths to be accom- 
modated. Since non-mainstream 
films are of varying lengths and usu- 
ally shorter than an average feature, | 
they could easily be integrated in the . 
multiplex's film menu. 

:Multiplexes have charted cau- 
tiously in relation to industry films. 
Inrelationto Bollywood, multiplexes 
have not depended entirely on con-, 
ventional films as they are in any case 
competing with the single screen cine- 
mas which draw larger audiences. 
This is not only because they havea . 
greater seating capacity, but because 
they are more accessible. They usually - 
outnumber multiplexes, are located 
within easy reach and, more impor- 
tantly, offerthe same pode atalower 
price. 


` B. a thriving video piracy 
- industry coupled with a deep penetra- 


tion of cable television, meant that 
the multiplex settled for exhibiting 
selected films — usually the awaited, 


big budget, publicized, mostly famil- 


ial films. These films coincide with 
the multiplex’s redefinition of cinema 


‘as a family outing comprising other 


amenities like food and games. Since . 
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: it needs only a sectton that would 
guarantee a sell out of its limited seats 
being offered at a higher rate, it tends 
to exclude the average Bollywood 
film. But in so doing it has managed 
to elicit viewership from upper class 
segments, who previously may have 


held reservations towards cinema’ 


going, given the lack of facilities like 
air-conditioning, upscale interiors 
` andsoon. 
In relation to Hollywood films 
too, multiplexes find themselves 
playing on limited ground as releases 
in non-western territories are usually 
a couple of months after the film's 
release in home territories. Апа the 
access to films through DVDs before 
a theatrical release (at least in metro- 
polis’s) has implied a replication ofthe 
approach as adopted towards Bolly- 
wood films. 


| nitially, multiplexes were projected 
primarily as theatres for English films. 
That changed soon, because despite 
their popularity English films are 
rarely accessed by non-English speak- 
ing, illiterate and non-affluent audi- 


ences: These films seldom transcend - 


metropolis's and large cities and, on 
the screens, they compete for space 
with films from a flourishing native 
industry that appeal to a wider audi- 
‘ence. The apprehension towards for- 
eign films is not determined by the 
urban or linguistic divide only. Within 
the different income regions of say a 
metropolis itself, one finds multiplexes 
located in posh localities exhibiting 
foreign films along with substantial 
numbers of non-mainstream films. 
However, when located in the lower 
income group areas, multiplexes get 
smaller, being composed of fewer 
screens and English films (mostly 
well advertised ones) constitute a 
smaller portion of the assortment. 

As one moves away from the 
Hindi heartland, the film menu tilts 
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correspondingly in favour of native 
languages and no longer reads bilin- 
gually (i.e.comprising only Hindi and 
English films). Neither is italways tri- 
lingual, say in cities like Mumbai and 
Delhi, or regions such as South India. 
Here films in the immediate native 
language get complemented. with 
those from other regions, in differing 
dialects. 


W. the multiple screens accom- 


modating a spillover of linguistic 
access that may be rooted in a host 
of factors — education, migration, 
employment and training or just pro- 
ximity —this gets converted into over- 
lapping cinematic preferences. The 
variation is not simply of language, 
butextends to genre as well, including 


treatment in relation to-content and: 


construction in terms of form. 

Responses at the multiplex to the 
non-mainstream films have not been 
completely negative. In fact, a few 
low-budget, non-mainstream films, 
despite a cast comprising prominent 
film stars, could only secure screen- 
ing at multiplexes in some territories. 
Suchatrend coupled with the entry of 
vernacular films into non-native 
regional territories, and an active Indo- 
western intersection has also facili- 
tated the entry of non-mainstream 
English and non-English foreign films 
into some multiplexes. 

The multiplex also constitutes 
the primary site for the increasing ter- 
ritory of films directed by overseas 
Indians, whose representations span 
both the Indian diaspora and the home- 
land. Sociological in their orientations 
while dealing with the diaspora, these 
present traditions and lifestyles as 
altered by being away from the home- 
land; and in terms of the homeland, 
they highlight native habits and atti- 
tudes as seen froma ‘foreign’ eye. Ex- 
plicated mostly in humorous, familial 
scenarios that involve the play of 


customs and rituals along with the 
essential element of entertainment 
materializing in song and dance, these 
films are developed along non-native 
patterns of construction, aesthetic and 
language. ` 
Their duration too is a variable, 
almostalwaysunder three hours. Des- 
pite being located within the native 
community and thus being readily 


` decipherable, they too like other for- 


eignfilms haveenjoyed limited appeal 
notextending beyond the largely edu- 
cated audience that's bilingual and: 
enjoys familiarity with diasporaexpe- 
riences and attitudes. Though films 
surrounded with more publicity are 
played at a few single screen halls as 
well, the multiplex is more promptly 
identified with non-native cinema. 
Add to thatthe fate of films like Fire 
(1997), and the polarization between 
the single screen and multiplex cine- 
mas stands further sharpened. 


С... the fast pace of its spread, 
itsacumen towards cinema of diverse 
kinds and a long gestation. period, 
central and state governments are 
encouraging major investment and’ 
offering sops to investors and devel- 
opers who comprise real estate enti- 
ties, film exhibitors and distributors, 
film processing companies and media . 
conglomerates. But the concessions 
are accompanied with conditionali- 
ties aimed to prevent concentration 
of multiplexes in select regions and 
in some cases to promote regional 
cinema. Amicrocosm of retail culture 
including significant portions of glo- 
bal brand names, the multiplex site 
makes for the kind of up-beat loca- 
tion that coincides with government 
attempts to alter conventional images 
and all that compliments the band- 
wagon. Italso enables foreign tourists 
to access cinema. 

While multiplexes may. be 
emerging as local macrocosms of 


native and foreign cinema, they cons- 
titute a kind of exception- when com- 
pared with their western counterparts, 
most of who pressured by their func- 
tional mechanisms and operating in 
advanced, more developed markets 
characterized by deeply entrenched 
segmentation which extends into film 
exhibition as well, have ended up ins- 
titutionalizing and popularizing the 
blockbuster syndrome. It is thus nec- 
essary torecollecta few trends that may 
not bear directly on the subject but do 
not bypass it either, having operated 
upon audiences as much as the multi- 
plex itself has. 


Ғ... the multiplex is preceded 
by and concurrent with a tradition in 
parallel cinema that reached a peak 
in the 1970s. More recently a trend in 
rethinking, innovative cinema has 
gained prominence for confronting 
pressing social and political issues 
like feudalism, sexuality, terrorism 
and separatist movements within the 
scale of mainstream films. These films 
occupy the space between the main- 
stream and art film, reaching audiences 


without the essential melodramatypi- : 


cal of Bollywood films in which char- 
acters are foregrounded, on occasions 
distanced, from their milieu. These 


films situate sharply defined charac- ` 


ters as the site where the opposing 
pulls of an irreconcilable crisis oper- 
ate. They have gained critical acclaim 
at home and abroad alongside box 
office endorsement. While the attrac- 
tion of some сап be located in the dyna- 
mics of stardom and a heady mix of 
song and dance, all interpellate the 
audience through commonplace situ- 
ations, traumas and experiences. 
Despite the difficulties it faces, 
the fringe comprising art and off- 
beat films has been sustained both 
independently and in collaboration 
with firmly positioned industry play- 
ers. Similarly, itis important to remem- 


ber that non-Hollywood cinema too 
has commanded an audience pro- 


‘moted by international film festivals, 


film study circles, national network 
television and cross-cultural exchange 
programmes with other nations. The 
preponderance of single screen cine- 
mas has not come in the way of screen- 
ing critically acclaimed foreign films 
from time to time. 

Second, inthe backdrop ofa film 
industry steeped in financial crisis, the 
small budget and independent films 
have received considerable approval 
and encouragement when compared 
with the industry product. With off- 
beat content and newer forms, their 
slice of the cinema is expanding. For 
them too, the multiplex constitutes a 
crucial exhibition space, given that 
they target specific rather than mass 
audiences. 


Tin, and to further unpack the 
possibilities at the multiplex, a brief 
recap of the functional impulse/s for 
it is vital. Upon introduction of libe- 
ralization, retail chains emerged and 
expanded as the momentum of con- 
sumerism slowly rose. Consequently, 
retail spaces steadily gained premium 
over commercial ones. Strategies to 
cover costs had to be revised. While 


rethinking products, prices and effi- 


ciency; retailers linked promotions, fun 
and entertainment to penetrate bigger 
chunks of the market and secure cus- 
tomer loyalty through customization. 

In a climate of alliances and 
add-ons like food joints, the concept 
of holistic family entertainment expe- 
riences gained patronage. In such a 


scenario, the immensely popular lei- ' 


sure activity far older than television 
in India — cinema — suffering from 
inadequate exhibition facilities inter- 
sected with aggressive retailing and 
helped prompt the multiplex. This 
served to revive the diminishing 
cinema going habit by enticing audi- 


ences away fromtheirtelevision sets, 
with their clutter of imagery from all 
overthe world drawing upon the cable 
and satellite boom. The desire for the 
image now combined with other lei- 
sure activities and occupations. 


О. in place, themultiplex deve- 
loped acounter to the unitary propen- 


_ Sity of the single screen hall, founded 


on exclusion, perpetuating homoge- 
neity and cultivating committed audi- 
ence segments. While single screen 
cinemas identify themselves with 
films of particular kinds, say the Hindi 
masala and blockbuster, the English, 
or the porn movie, the multiplex has 
capitalised on an inclusive tendency 
to motivate and assemble diverse 
audiences. | 

On the one hand it has contained 
the influerice of embourgeoising 
forces within its edifice, allowing 
on its screens the interplay of alterna- 
tive and mainstream or conventional 


‘strains. Further it has limited contact 


with the West to no more than the 
fashioning of its site, preventing the 
hegemony of either Hollywood block: 


busters as the result of a partial global 


encounter, orconventional Bollywood 
films that enjoy a pan-linguistic and 


: cultural appeal cutting across regional, 


religious, class and other variants. On 
the other hand, it has remained an 
urban, largely middle and upper mid- 
dle class leisure pursuit, with its highly 


-priced tickets excluding the masses 


crowded in the lower regions of the 
income graph. 

While the masses take tocinema 
readily, given their financial capacity 
and lack of identification with the 
plush appearance, products and ser- 


vices at the multiplex—im any case tar- . 


geted at the socially and economically 
mobile sections — this numerically 
significant chunk of audience has 
remained confined to the outer edges 
of the multiplex experience. And it 
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is unlikely that thé dynamics of the 
multiplex in its present avatar will 
manage to secure their participation. 
Spatially too, multiplexes can mostly 
be spotted in affluent neighbour- 
hoods, within the easy reach and con- 
centration of young audiences. 

So far a nascent experience, the 
number of multiplexesis soonslatedto 
rise sharply. The full impact of its rapid 
spread, particularly over the last two 
years, is yetto be determined given the 
long gestation periods and concentra- 
tion in and around selected pockets. 
As a result, it is too early to draw any 
conclusions about its impact or chart 
any definite course for its future. 

Going by the variables that are 
emerging in response to the needs of 
immediate audiences, and the fact that 
in its present form it has acknow- 
ledged cinemaas composed of diverse 
possibilities, the multiplex may in the 
future enhance segmentation and 
result in branded theatres exhibiting 
particularfare, say theart, mainstream, 
orforeign films, maybeeven documen- 
taries. The mechanisms of competition 
would then come into operation and 
influence aspects suchas ticket pricing. 


А. а space commanding flexibi- 


- lity and anease with manoeuvrability, 


the multiplex, concurrent as it is with 
the digital revolution, could even aid 
in the promotion of the format. Not 
simply by providing accompanying 
exhibition facilities like digital projec- 
tion or digital sound, but by making 
available alternative display spaces 
for digital films that bear potential as 
a distinct-genre. With the conven- 


iences of its apparatuses, film form is ` 


already witnessing alteration in some 


' parts of the world, and filmmakers 


without access to elaborate film 
equipment have receiveda ір from 
thistechnology. 

New territories in relation to 
content are being explored by a breed 
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of filmmakers who are exploiting the 
ease of eccessibility accompanying 
the medium. Redefining film formand 
content, digital filmscould prompt and 
occupy viewing spaces as differing 
from conventional films and embody 
forms like the ‘walk through’ film that 
may reqLire simultaneous projection 
on more than one screen, not necessar- 
ily of conventional theatre size. 


F. Ks present shape, there only 
emerge more queries than any con- 
crete precictions. Will the rapid spread 
of the muitiplex and its concentration 
in рагіс Паг zones with audiences 
constituting-existing and potential 
markets for the retail entities support- 
ingthe multiplex, emerge asthe domi- 
nant trend, and push doors for further 
segregation and institutionalization 
of segmented audiences, leading to 
branded multiplexes? Or will encour- 
agement from the various govern- 
ments drive away the multiplex, 
aiding its 2enetration into other urban 
and semi urban, non-affluent terri- 
tories? Will the multiplex alter exist- 
ing film, form so as to align with its 
own plush and colourful appear- 
ance? Or will itencourage alternative 
films? 

Its cispersal away from well- 
heeled spéces is crucial ifthe intention 
is for it to emerge as at least a pan- 
urban, if rota pan-Indian experience. 
Well meaning as government policies 
may be, without their committed 
implementation and in the absence 
of the sho»ping mal! culture in other 
locales, the possibilities of the multi- 
plex there remain suspect. But in the 
meanwhile cinema stands redefined 
forthe Indian viewer as composed of 
fare other һап the regular three-hour 
film. From the present assortment at 
least, sporadic and transitional as it 
may be, there are definitely more films 
tochoose from. Andthe choices aren't 
merely linzuistic. 


IN this essay I discuss a familiar ques- 
tion: whatdo we make of film as indus- 
trial product and film as cultural entity? 
Forthe purposes of the essay Iuse ‘film 
culture’ in arestricted sense to referto 
film consumption, orthe sphere of cir- 
culation of the cinema among various 
audience groups. At the very outset 
I wish to point out that I make a num- 
ber of statements, at times provoca- 
tive, without providing satisfactory 
clarifications or evidence. This is a 
convenient way to deal with difficult 
problems. However, I may be forgiven 
for opting for the easy way outin light 
of the constraints of space (and the ina- 
bility to provide detailed footnotes). 
Inthe context of Andhra Pradesh, 
possibly other parts of the country as 
well, film consumption is linked to 
politics on the one hand and the film 
industry on the other. lam notreferring 
merely to the famous ‘south Indian’ 
case of fans associations of the film- 
stars-turned-politicians. On the con- 
trary, we need to ask foundational 


* This essay is based on the research conducted 
for the SEPHIS post-doctoral project titled, 
‘Democracy and Spectatorship in India: 
Telugu Popular Cinema and Hong Kong 
Action Film.’ Much of the essay is 4 direct 
outcome of my engagement with Ashish 
* Rajadhyaksha's published and unpublished 
work. Р 
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questions of film culture that may in 
fact have been obscured by the overt 
linkages between film and politics 
as witnessed in the MGR and NTR 
phenomena. 

Yet, fans associations in Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and, 
increasingly, even Kerala, shouldalert 
ustodeeperconnections between film 
cultures and politics. It is my conten- 
tion that these connections exist even 
when there are no direct links between 
audience groups and political parties 
and even when fans associations 
themselves are absent. Indeed, fans 
associations, regardless of what is 
said about their linkages with the poli- 
tics of linguistic identity/nationalism 
and so on, are but one expression of 
something that we may have missed 
in our anxiety to make sense of the 
obscene overlap between the cinema 
and politics. 

I will draw attention to the cir- 
culation of Hong Kong action films in 
India in order to skirt around the poli- 
tics of linguistic identity. Despite the 
popularity of the genre and some of the 
stars associated with it in different 
parts of Andhra Pradesh, it is almost 
certain that there have never been fans 
associations of a Bruce Lee or Jackie 
Chan in this state. In fact, fans asso- 
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ciations of Hong Kong stars are so 
emphatically absent that there was 
nocompeting response to the inaugu- 
ration of the All India Jackie Chan 
Fans Association in Vijayawada. As 


` it turned out this association was an 


attempt by a local distributorto gene- 
rate interest in the latest Jackie Chan 
release. He hoped that ‘real’ asso- 
ciations of the star's fans would be 
established in response to the an- 
nouncement. The distributor's failure 
to elicit a response is more evidence 
that fans associations and language 
politics areinseparable. E 
However, considering the fact 
that fans associations are institu- 
tions marked by their obsessive 
engagement with the cinema (noisy 


- celebrations within the auditorium, 


decoration of cinema halls), which is 
carried to spaces outside/beyond the 
cinema hall (organizing feeding ofthe 
poor, celebrating religious festivals 
underthe aegis oftheassociation), we 
notice that a similar process is at work 
even in the case of Hong Kong films. 
I have in mind those martial arts 
schools/academies that exhibitrather 
direct allegiances to Hong Kong films 
and stars. 


T are of course ‘respectable’ 
martial arts schools run by experts 
who sneer at films and stars. But there 
are others like the Dragon Fist Martial 
Arts Academy, Hyderabad. Itis named 
afteraJackie Chan film (Dragon Fist, 
Lo Wei, 1978), has an office display- 
inga large Bruce Lee poster, and is run 
by aman who tried unsuccessfully to 
make а Telugu martial arts film called 
Karate Fighters. The school's publi- 
cation, Martial Arts, often features 
local and Hong Kong action stars 
such as Suman, Vijayashanthi, Bruce 
Тее and Jackie Chan on the cover. 
And then there is Sampathi 
Ramana, the chief instructor of Okina- 


- wan Goju-Ryu Universal Martial 
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Arts, Madanapalle. A house painter by 
profession, Ramana is an important 
organizer of the Balija caste and an 
activist of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). He is also an active member of 
the fans association of the Telugu film 
star Chiranjeevi who belongs to his 


caste. Forthe last 13 years he has been. 


a karate instructor. Five years ago he 


-established the karate school which 


he currently heads. 


Се are held, among other 
places, in the compound of Jyothi 
Talkies which screens martialarts and 
sex films. Ramana was inspired to 
learn karate after watching the films 
of Bruce Lee and Arjun (who featured 
in Telugu action films). He wetches all 
Hong Kong martial arts and action 
films relezsed in the town and often 
takes his students to watch (and learn 
from) these films. Some martial arts 
Schools are therefore fans-associa- 
tion-like formations insofar as they 
are institutional spaces for the acting 
out ofthe obsession with the cinema. 
With hindsight, we can see that the 
fans association itself is only one 
such space. 

The cinema is so central to our 
lives that there are various manifesta- 
tion of the obsession with it. For the 
purposes ог this essay I will ignore 
possible psychological explanations 
for the phenomenon. A historical 
explanation for the social-political 
importance of the cinemain the Indian 
contextis provided by К. Sivathamby 
who famously states: : 
The cinema hall wasthe first perform- 
ance centre in which all Tamils sat 
under the same roof. The basis of the 
seating is not on the hierarchic posi- 
tion of the patron but essentially on his 
purchasing power. If he cannot afford 
paying the higher rate, he has either 
to keep away from the performance or 
be with ‘all and sundry’ (Sivathamby 
1981: 18). 


Even if cinema is not the ‘first’ 
and although the possibilities itopened 
up are not unique to Tamil Nadu, it is 
possible to argue after Sivathamby 
thatthe promise of democracy, whether 
or not it was realized, is what makes 
the cinema political. DMK, MGR, 
and NTR phenomena are specific 
but secondary manifestations of the 
founding promise of the cinema. 

This promise revolves around 
the fact of physical presence: I am 
entitled to be present here, regardless 
of everything else. Often there is an 
inversion of the obvious fact of the 
presence of the viewer at the cinema 
in the following manner: the cinema 
exists because of my presence and 
for me. Further, the ‘Г at the cinema: 
isalwaysamember ofa collective: we 
make the film happen. Anyone who 
has watched a Chiranjeevi or Rajni- 
kanth film knows exactly what I am 
talking about. Not only do these stars 
address spectators in rather direct 
ways (including by looking at the 
camera) but seem to perform accord- 
ing to ‘our’ demands — notice that 
the whistling actually begins а few 
seconds before these stars make their 
first and much anticipated appear- 
ance, as if by whistling we can sum- 
mon them to appear. Of course this is 
an inversion — we have been trained 
over generations to anticipate the 
action as much as the stars have been 
to perform to our expectations. 


Ғ.. culture in our context is poli- 
tical for the following reasons: it is 
founded ona democratic promise and 
it develops around the notion of spec- 
tatorial rights. Inotonly havearightto 
be present in the cinema hall but have ` 
the further right to make demands of 
the narrative, the star, etc. The cinema 
has to acknowledge my presence 
andaddress my expectations. 

A note of caution at this point. 
We cannot make sense of cinema in 


general and film culture(s) in particu- 
lar if we assume that audiences are 
either manipulated orresisting collec- 
tives. Both approaches, which are 
mirror images, posit an antagonistic 
relationship between the film indus- 


try and its customers. In fact the poli- - 


tical cannot be reduced to the question: 

. isitprogressive/regressive? We need 
' to pitch the question ofthe political at 
adifferent level. 

The film industry plays acrucial 
roleintheemergence of afilmculture. 
This ought to be fairly obvious once 

“we move away from the manipula- 
tion/resistance frame and the non- 
existent opposition between industry 
and viewer. Before I discuss the indus- 
try-film culture relationship, a brief 
aside on the peculiar status of the film 
industry in India is in order. 


О... again I will cite the case of 
Hong Kong action films in India. The 


. financial worth of the Indian market | 


isso miniscule for the Hong Kong film 
industry that in the words of the dis- 
tribution executive, Chiu Yi Leung, 
the Indian market is ‘just a bonus’. 
According to Wellington Fung, the 
former CEO of Media Asia Distri- 
bution, Hong Kong, the volume of 
film exports to India is about half a 
million US dollars a yéar. This is small 


even by Indian film industry stand-- 


ards. Telugu blockbusters could 
cost up to four times this amount to 
‘produce. 
Contrast the low financial worth 
of Hong Kong films to the kind of cul- 
tural presence they have had in Andhra 
Pradesh. I have already mentioned 
martial arts schools. In print, Hong 
Kong action films have spawned a 
new genre of ‘detective’ fiction and 
numerous self-help books (learn- 
kung-fu-in-thirty-days and such like), 
A new generation of starsperforming 
their own stunts and supposedly 
trained in East Asian martial arts 


emerged in the late seventies, even 
as the film industry’s biggest star 
N.T. Rama Rao played the role of a 
karate champion in Yugapurushudu 
(K. Bapaiah, 1978). 

'  Thefemale vigilante film, often 
featuring ‘Lady Superstar’ Vijaya- 
shanthi, is as much a tribute to the 
female action stars of Hong Kong as 
the indigenous ‘cow girls’ of the ear- 
lier decades. Not to forget remakes 
such as Hello Brother (EVV Satya- 
narayana, 1994), whichis based onthe 
Jackie Chan starrer Twin Dragons 
(Tsui Hark, Ringo Lam, 1992). There 
have also been attempts at producing 
full-length martial arts films (for 
example, Bhadrachalam, Shankar, 
2001). | 


T. larger issue, of which the Hong 


Kong films in Andhraisacase in point, 


is the vast gap between the financial 
worth of the film industry and the all 
too visible cultural presence of the 
cinema in-spaces well beyond the 
cinema hall. On the one hand, the cul- 
tural presence of the cinemais pheno- 
menal, perhaps unparallelled in any 
other part of the world. On the other, 
the industry is unable to translate 
the socio-cultural importance of the 
cinema in our country into economic 
terms. Cultural success and econo- 
mic failure are both equally glaring. 
Ashish Rajadhyaksha describes the 
phenomenonas the industry’s ‘resist- 
ance to industrialism' (Rajadhyaksha, 
2002). The phrase sums up the inabi- 
lity of the industry to generate profit, 
attract institutional investment and 
to standardize the product (the alleged 
absence of the script and other related 


` shortcomings are often listed at 


year-end reviews of our various film 
industries). ч 

The lack of fit between the film 
industry as an economic entity and 
cinema ás a cultural, social and politi- 
cal phenomenon is of crucial impor- 


tance in our context. This excess of 
signification, of meaning, is some- 


thing that the film industry has to grap- 


ple with on a day-to-day basis. 

We need to conceive of film cul- 
tures as being excessive of the eco- 
nomic logic of the film industry, not 
as resistant to some prior political 
intention of the industry. This is not to 
say that the film industry is not inter- 
ested in consumer compliance or in 


_ the production of a mass audience 
whose reaction is predictable. As a 


matter of fact a variety of coercive and 
pedagogic exercises have been and 
continue to be undertaken towards this 
end (discussed below). Remarkably, 
the industry is also indulgent towards 
audiences and theirexcesses. For this 
reason I suggest that the film indus- 
try’s link to film cultures has to be sub- 
jected to detailed examination. Let me 
illustrate by examining whatI call the 
B circuits of distribution and exhibi- 
tion. Once again I will stay with Hong 
Kong films and their circulation in 
this circuit. 


T B circuit is the vast segment of 
the film industry that comprises of 
hundreds of small distribution com- 
panies (often dealing with re-runs, 
soft-porn films, cheap.imports, filmis 
dubbed from other languages etc.) 
and run down cinema halls in cities 
(the legendary Lighthouse in Abids, 
Hyderabad, which is now closed, for 
example) as wellas small towns. Cha- 
racterized by low levels of investment, 
this segment is witness to repeated 
interventions by both distributors 
and exhibitors which result in the 
de-standardization of a film’s status 
as an industrial product. Another dis- 
tinction of the B circuit is its question- 
able legality: condemned prints, 
uncensored films, censored films with 
sexually explicit interpolations, and 
prints whose rights have lapsed are to 
be found circulating here. 
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In qualitative terms, the B circuit 
is the ‘final frontier’ of the film indus- 
try — beyond this there is no market. 
Films reach this segment after their 
run іп ће more profitable distribution 


and exhibition circuit is over. So that ` 


what we get here is the local industry’s 
equivalent of what the Indian market 
is to the Hong Kong film industry 
(‘justa bonus’). 


|. geographical termsthe B distribu- 
toris generally confined to territories 
consisting primarily of non-metro- 
politan centres. Most cinema halls 
available to such distributors are run 
down and have low ticket prices 
(around ten rupees for the highest 
seats). The margins are so low that it 
is not economically viable for major 
players to operate at this level. 

lamawarethatIam notthe only 
onetrying to understand this segment 
of the industry. Bhrigupati Singh, for 
instance, is working with aconcept he 
calls the C circuit. I would like to think 
of the B circuit as an analytical cate- 
gory rather than a merely descriptive 
one. Two sets of existing film indus- 
try categories and the B circuit need 
to be distinguished. The industry cate- 
gorizes exhibition centres as A, B and 
C class centres on the basis of market 
size, often measured in terms of the 
population of the place. The industry 
: alsodividescinemahalls into A, B and 
C categories based on location as 
wellas the kind of facilities they offer. 
The B circuit, I suggest, is a segment 
of the industry that cuts across exist- 
ing industry categories: itis inclusive 
of B and C class cinema halls in A, B 
and C centres and the distributors who 
feed these cinemahalls. 

AS an analytical category the B 
. circuit might allow us to distinguish 
between different ways in which the 
film industry functions. At a time 
when there are clear signs of industri- 
alization, especially of the distribution 
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and exhibition sectors (cineplexes, 
increasing importance of overseas 
distribution, dubbing of Hollywood 
films into local languages), there is a 
need to account for what i$ happen- 
ing in those segments of the industry 
that are evidently unaffected by such 
changes. M 

Hong Kong cinema has been a 
success in the B circuit. The point is 
not that itis a hit with the lowerclasses 
or the small town audiences but that . 
the B circuit distributors actively pro- 
mote it using a variety of means and 
indoing so demonstrate the enormous 
disparity between economic worth of 
film (this time an import) and its cul- 
tural significance. The life of Hong 
Kong cinema in the B circuit needs to 
be read against the backdrop of the 
street corner martial arts school, the 
Telugu detective novel and other phe- ^ 
nomena that exhibit the ‘influence’ 
of the genre. In rather direct ways 
these are consequences of the B circuit 
intervention. 


F. Hong Kong films inthe B circuit 
itis notuncommon fora film's title to 
change each time it is re-released. On 
occasion film publicity is misleading: 
one distributor sought to create the 
impression that he was releasing new 
films when the renamed older Jackie 
Chan films to echo recent releases 
(lamli wasthename giventothe older 
Thunderbolt as aresponse to Who am 
I? and Drunken Master И was re- 
named Dangerous Guy when Mr. Nice 
Guy was being released). Another 
ingenious distributor claimed that a 
film had stars who were 'faster than 
JetLiandJackie Chan' but made sure 
that ‘faster than’ was in small letters 
$0 as to create the impression that the . 
two giants of Hong Kongcinema were 
starring inthe film. 

Typically, in the B circuit, rela- 
tively minor or unknown Hong Kong 
stars are often passed off as relatives/ 


associates of major ones. We have 
the actor-director Samo Hung being 
introduced in locally produced film 
publicity as Jackie Chan's ‘guru’. А. 
female action star was claimed to be 
Bruce Lee's daughter (a good five 
years before the 'real' daughter made 
her film debut). I would like to see 
these examples as attempting to do 
more than cheating the semi-literate 
action film buff. 


Aus of the kind mentioned 
above no doubt destabilize films as 
products and would therefore be 
prime examples of the industry's 
resistance to industrialism. As Holly- 
wood has shown, one ofthe necessary 
stepstowards greater industrialization 
of cinema is to ensure standardized 
products as well as viewing condi- 
tions. By tailoring the publicity cam- 
paign to address what are seen as à 
given set of existing expectations, the 
B circuit puts itself at considerable 
risk: it acknowledges that viewer . 


expectations are legitimate and goes 


onto meetthem on grounds that place 
itataconsiderable disadvantage. 
When the distributor creates the 
grounds for comparing Samo Hung 
and Jackie Chan, he is first supplying 
astar wherethere was none (Hung was 
not recognized as a star and conse- 
quently had no value locally). In the 
process, the distributor accepts as legi- 
timate viewer expectation (treated as 
a given) that films should have stars 
of a certain kind. He is risking rejec- 
tion since the viewer may watch the 
film and refuse to accept that there is 
a ground for comparison between the 
two stars or go to the extent of refus- 
ing to accord to Hung any star-value. 
This specific kind of risk of 
rejection is not specific to Hong Kong 
films. It is not uncommon for cinema 
halls showing soft-porn films to have 
ariot on their hands when the audience 
is disappointed by the absence of the 


mandatory explicit sequence. Having 
recognized illegitimate desires, the 
cinema hall risks retribution for not 
adequately addressing them. This is 
not a feature of the B circuit alone. 
In 1993 advertisements signed by 
‘Superstar’ Krishnaappearedin Telugu 
newspapers appealing to fans not to 
be upset with the star’s role in the film 
Vaarasadu (E.V.V. Satyanarayana, 
1993). The film had a sequence in 
which the younger Nagarjuna held 
Krishna by the collar. The Vaarasadu 
type campaign can only occurinacon- 
text in which the expectations of the 
‘fan’, who in this case is organized, are 
treated as legitimate. What we may be 
witnessing in these instances is the 
industry’s acknowledgement of spec- 
. tatorial rights. 


W. of the industry’s resistance 


toindustrialism? Even as we acknow- 


ledge the interesting connections 


between the industry’s backward 
industrial status, film cultures and 
politics, we need to note that industrial 
aspirations are frequently expressed 
by different segments of the industry. 
Let me cite afew examples to point out 
how complex an entity the film indus- 
try is. There has been some discussion 
on Rajnikanth’s recent attempt to ‘ра 
ent’ a gesture he makes in the film 
Baba (Suresh Krishna, 2002). Law- 
rence Liang, I am sure has much to 
say about this in his essay. I will not 
go over the debate on the star’s move 
here. I merely suggest that this is one 
ofthe many seemingly strange ways in 
which the industry attempts to assert 
its industrial status. 

Inthe exhibition sector, attempts 
at disciplining the audience are key 
indicators of an industrial aspiration. 
Ensuring audience discipline is an 
established means of producing stand- 
ardized conditions of viewing. Not 
surprisingly, discipline often accom- 

panies increasing levels of comfort 


offered to the customer. In Madana- 
palle, Srikrishna, the town’s first air- 
conditioned cinema hall, segregates 
the sexes both at the booking counters 
and inside the auditorium. The man- 
agement of the theatre does not permit 
the audience to whistle aftér the first 
week of a film's release. This, I argue, 


is an industrial aspiration of the kind . 


that film history is familiar with and 
much has been.said about this mode 
of cleaning up the cinema halls in the 
histories of American cinema. 


B. it is not only air-conditioned 
cinema halls aiming to attract the mid- 
dle class customer that aspire to stand- 
ardize the conditions of viewing. 
Jyothi theatre, also situated in Madana- 
palle, is a typical example of a B cir- 
cuit cinema hall forit still has wooden 
benches in the lower stalls and is 
notorious for screening soft-porn 
films. When it screens a soft-porn film 
it ensures that the booking counter is 
closed when the film commences. No 
one is allowed to whistle or make lewd 
comments. No опе сап leave the audi- 
torium till the screening is over. Pre- 
cautions against police raids, certainly. 
But perfect customer compliance is 
achieved and stable conditions of 
viewing have been created. 

In conclusion, theorising film 
culture might just be the most ambi- 
tious project undertaken by students 
of the cinema: not only does it have to 
grapple with the film industry, about 
which we know little, but also has to 
provide an account of what the politi- 
cal means in our context. 
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Unsettling Cinema 


IT appears that Hindi films cannot. 


bear too mach reality. The heroine is 


‚ raped but azart from a smudged bindi 


andatearir the sleeve of her choli, she 
appears to be undamaged. Heroes are 


beaten up with rods, hockey sticks апа: ` 


chains but en insult to their mother or 
sister brings them back up on their feet 
never to loss the fight again. Children 
are separated at birth with nothing 
more than a fragment of song as their 


patrimony, yet they find each other 
‚ amidst the teeming millions of India 
through absent-mindedly humming at : 


theright moment. ; 

The Handi film is aforeign coun- 
try; they do things differently there. 
Moreover, on no account do lovers 
kiss on screen, no matter that the 
throes of passion they are undergoing 


. makethemf ingeach other onto grass 
'andtake acald showerin the rain. It is 


not the eccentricity of the Censor 
Board, nor iadeed some беер seated 
Indian sense of values, perhaps not 
even the ѕепѕе of the ‘private’ (that 
so-western idea) that the idea of the 
kiss conjuresup. 

The kiss is the only possibility 
of the real happening on the Hindi 
screen; hence it has to be banished. 


The kiss and є Singh 


DILIP MENON 


Two lips have to meet, and perhaps 
even two tongues may have to probe. 
Unlike violence, rape and tears, the 
kiss, no matter the fact that it may carry 


no more emotion than a faint appre- . 


hension of halitosis, is too fleshly, 
too upsetting of the convention of the 
relation between art and reality. 

The role thatthe real, i.e. therela- 
tiontoareality externaltothe economy 
ofthe space ofthe film plays in Hindi 
film, allows us to raise several kinds 
of questions: about the impossibility . 
of a standard of realism, truth, as also . 


. history. We have to read the narratives 


produced by Sholay or Love Ke Liye. : 
Kucch bhi Karega or indeed, Bhagat 
Singh, in their own space; there is a 
need for immanence. 

Notsolong ago, Rajesh Кһаппа 
and Sanjeev Kumar portrayed teen- 
agers incollege, notwithstanding their. 
gently swelling profiles. It was all 
about acting; if teenagers were played 
by teenagers then where was the art? ` ` 
While Aamir Khan may subscribe to 
the Lee Strasburg school and evoke 
Stanislavsky, Govinda's method, апа _ 
popularity, lies in his refusal to get real. ` 
And arguably, even the characters 
played by the iconic Amitabh started. 


== 


toappear тоге and more real as nature 


imitatedart. As young menonthe street 
swepttheir hair back with Brylcream, 
growled, and disowned their illegiti- 
mate fathers, we looked from screen 
to person and person to screen and 
could nottell which was which. 


F. an explanation, one could go 
back to classical Indian aesthetics 
with the actor as a mirror on which 
emotions appear and vanish; it was 
about representation not reality. Or 
onecould look at the history of female 
impersonation in the modern India 
stage with the sexually ambiguous 
figures of Bal Gandharva and Sundari. 
At the turn of the last century, while 
women were good for walk-on parts 


` and for playing a pari in a crowd, the 


rea] art lay in a man playing a woman. 
Or one could subscribe to the idea of 


theactorconveying a mode ofactorly . 
: being, rather than a sense of being in 


the world. Looking at Shahrukh Khan 
(that consummately bad actor, assert- 
ing with ironic pride that he has five 
expressions in his repertoire) one sees 
a stratified history of Hindi film act- 
ing. He is the medium summoning up 
shades of Shammi Kapoor, Rajesh 


Khanna, Dilip Kumar, and at his best — 


heis Amitabh. But we have been there. 
Weare among family. 

Acting in Mani Rathnam's film, 
Dil Se, Shahrukh is a disaster, he 
evokes for the Hindi film aficionado 
no sense ofthe familiar, and he is noth- 
ing but a real-seeming character. He 
does riot contribute to the accumulat- 


_ing history of gesture, modulation and 


walk through which the Hiridi film 
inflects the everyday presentation of 
self. Except the one classic moment 
where he dances on a train under the 
shadow of love with heaven under his 
feet. Amomentthatenters the history 
generated by Hindi cinema. 
Unlike the Hindi film, one ins- 
tance of the realist representation of 


the dichotomy between character and 
actor can be found in Shaji Karun's 
Vanaprastham. Mohanlal plays a 
Kathakali performer, not in the prime 
of physical condition but at the peak 
of hisacting prowess. He is desired by 
Suhasini, а wilful and passionate 
woman to whom he gives his heart 
only todiscoverthatshe isinlove with 
the character of Arjuna that he plays 
soartfully, not him. This distinction is 
fundamental to an Indian aesthetic; 
Robert de Niro putting on weight to 
play Jake la Motta does not make 
sense within this frame. It is about 
reflecting, not embodying; the actor 
is a glass on which characters fleet- 
ingly appear in their fullness. One is 
reminded ofaquote from anothertime 
and place. Laurerice Olivier, observ- 
ing Dustin Hoffman psyching himself 
up on the sets everyday to play a role 
in Stanislavski mode, wonders why 
the American actor can't get by with- 
outallthis sturm und drang. 


. А... way into this problem of 


perception is through looking at the 
lives and marriage of two sirens: 
Marilyn Monroe and our very бууп 
Mumtaz (now Mrs Madhvani). Joe di 
Maggio, one of Marilyn's many hus- 
bands, is said to have remarked that 
she did not measure up to the oomph 


she exuded on screen. Many years: 


later, Dennis Rodman made a similar 


_ill-mannered remark about Madonna, 


reflecting the fundamental collapse 
between character and actor that char- 
acterizes method-acting and its rela- 
tion to reality. Mumtaz made the 
transition to Mrs Madhvani less trau- 


matically, as had Saira Banu and, more : 


recently, Mrs Nene. The Hindi film 
has its world and the other world goes 
on its own way. 

Of course, this evocation of 
another reality, i.e. the space of the 
‘real’ of the Hindi cinema need not 
necessarily arise from our incomplete 


modernity, or the absence of an inte- 
grating public sphere or civil society. 
These kinds of arguments would be 
part of the wail that characterizes 
the writing of Indian history: we have 
not had capitalism, revolution, or 
even Marlon Brando. Realism then 
would be the space of Ray’s sovereign 
subjects, to be appreciated by those 
schooled in the legacy of the Bengal 
Renaissance and for whom the nou- 
velle vague is not just vague, but in 
vogue. Gita Kapur’s acute observa- 
tion on modernism in Indian art that 
the ‘modern’ is emblematic in nature 
provides us with aclue towards under- 
standing ‘reality’ inthe same terms. In 
the Hindi film, reality is a heraldic 
sign, as can be seen in the different 
representation of poverty in say, 
Lawaarisand Pather Panchali; inthe 
former it is the playing at being poor 
that is of the essence. 


О. way out of the reality problem 
has been to celebrate a space of view- 
ing that determines the reality of the 
Hindi cinema: the slum’s eye view — 
the space of nature red in tooth and 
claw. 1115 Ganashatru vs Company. To 
paraphrase Tolstoy, all realistic films 
are alike, but the Other (and we may 
yethaveto finda suitable name forour 
beloved Hindi genre) is different each 
in its own way. One piquant instance 
which brings togethertheincommen- 
surability of the space of the Hindi 
film and the space of the desire to be 
modern is that the first public act of 
violence by the Naxalites in Calcutta 
was the attack on a filmtheatre screen- 
ing Prem Pujari for its ‘inauthentic’ 
representation of the Chinese. 

- If one were being sententious, 
and perhaps reactive, one could say, 
thatthe Hindi filmis deliberately mod- 
ern in that it creates an ‘empty homo- 
geneous time'. The characters live in 
the time of film, or indeed in the time 
of the Hindi film, with its own gene- 
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alogy stretching from Shantaram to 
‚ Ramgopal Verma, from Harishchan- 
dra to Chandu. So we need to theorize 
the time of the film itself rather than the 
time in which the film is made. Other- 
wise, we too easily may read off the 
nation state, developmental para- 
digms, Nehruvian socialism and all our 
pet likes and anathemas into a space 
which cannot bear our seriousness. 
- As Althusser said, historians 
-do nothaveatheory of time; they have 
a methodology and this generally 
involves putting all artifacts and ideas 
back into the linear flow of something 
called History. So while conservative 
historians may work on fifty year 
periods and the Annales School may 
work on,four hundred year chunks, 
time itself remains untheorised. While 
thinking of the problem of the repre- 
sentation of time, a contrast may be 
made with films like Run Lola Run 
and Speed which work with a notion 
of real time: the time of the film is the 
time of the action. 


Wisin Hindi films there is an 


articulation of several times, and the 
time of the real is only one of the many 
times. The song for instance, is in many 
instances the hammock in which char- 
acters take time off from the hustle 
_and bustle of the film. Editing and the 


movement of the characters them-` 


selves come to be dictated by the 
rhythms of the music. Characters 
appear in flashbacks that are never 
seen again in the film, nor are their 
existence explained. And references 
to earlier films, characters, plots, dia- 
logues abound; the attentive can see 
within every moment of the film a 
window into another time: Shahrukh’s 
face as he looks at Kareena Kapoor for 
the first time in Ashoka takes us back 
to the grimaces of Shammi looking at 
Saira in Junglee or Rajesh Khanna 
telling Sharmila in Amar Prem that 
he hates tears. Real time is keptat bay. 
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One telling example is from 
Naunehcal, made in the 1960s, in 
which a group of children travel to 
Delhi to meet their beloved chacha 
Nehru only to discover that he has died 
in the meantime. The film then shows 
documentary footage of Nehru’s 
funeral to the strains of Mohammad 
Rafi singing Meri aawaz suno. The 
problem »f the real is handled as 
simultane ty: meanwhile in the real 


' world... Film time and real time run 


in parallel;the latter is both subsumed 
as well as kept at a distance, it is nota 
supplement. 


perm both the project of writ- - 


ing a socia! history of Hindi film as 
wellasreacing history fromthe Hindi 
film isa frat ghtone. One kind of ques- 
tion which can lead us astray is the 
attempt to beate the audience of the 
film; who is it made for? At one level 
this is an irrpossible task if we are to 
move beyord prejudiced intuitions or 
the lie-game of statistics. It can only 
bring back nore familiar, and mis- 
leading, questions like ‘is the film the 
space of the popular imagination?’, or 
‘is film nothing more than the product 
ofa mass-cu ture industry?’ invoking 
asearch for authenticity or alienation, 
and autonorry or hegemony. And we 
will be back .n the terrain of the com- 
monplace queries of the social theory 
establishmert. 

Of course, the Hindi film is not 
an entirely autonomous space; it is 
made by directors funded by under- 
world transnetional capital, acted out 
by stars from certain regions and with 
histories of drag abuse or the shooting 
of black buck. and peopled by charac- 
ters who may represent norms such as 
the Wife whois supportive of her Hus- 
band’s Adultery and the Daughter in 
Law who wins over her Wicked 
Mother in Law through Pure Devo- 
tion. But thers is an economy here 
which we need to understand on its 


own terms. Films can survive in pub- 
lic memory on the strength of their 
dialogues alone, or their music (even 
a Single song), or a single character. 
And as in the case of Sholay, the dia- 
logues existed independently of the 
film. A Hindi film is the sum of its parts 
when it is a hit and when it is not each 
part stands alone. Here again we need 
to look at how these various elements 
are articulated within the economy of 
the film. 


Thee is a parallel here with the writ- 
ing of history. Braudel has remarked 
on how different areas within aregion 
may be incorporated into different 
times and different geographies 
within the world economy. So for ins- 
tance while the port of Calicut in the ` 
16th century may have responded to 
the financial rhythms of Amsterdam, 
further inland in Kerala, there would 
have been, the time of earlier indige- 
nous political formations, but both 
were articulated within the idea of 
the ‘region’. It is like the audience 
watching the Kathakali performance 
at temple festivals in Kerala. The 
cognoscenti understand the intricate 
grammar being telegraphed by the 
hands and the muscle movements of 
the face. Many come there to hear 
the drumming and singing. They are 
all watching the same performance: 
some incorporated within the histori- 
cal time of the story, some within the 
time of the manodharma of the per- 
former and yet others within the met- 
rical cadence of the drum. 

As has generally been argued, 
the Hindi film is not about a plotline 
and inexorable movement towards a 
climax alone. As Woody Allen once 
said, narratives are about abeginning, 
middle and end but not necessarily 
in that order. One could go further 
and say that the Hindi film is like the 
‘undivided Hindu family’: dialogues, 
lyrics, plot, music, acting, all living 


together separately, as it were. And, 
while the occasional Devdas may go 
overboard in a celebration of visual 
excess, films are not necessarily char- 
acterized by a visuality, a brilliance of 
camera-work or images. 


T. material basis for this division 
of labour within which the compo- 
nents are kept firmly apart has some- 
times been explained in terms of a 
pre-capitalist economy anda putting- 
out system as it were. But if we keep 
in mind that the time of the film is not 
linear and not based on a reality out- 
side of it, then it is precisely the con- 
catenation of these various elements 
which can be seen as constitutive of 
the Hindi film genre. These features 
need explanation only if the peculiar- 
ity is seen in terms of deviation from 
a Hollywood norm. 

And so to Bhagat Singh, or 
rather the several avatars which beset 
our screens at one go, with both toy- 
boy Bobby Deol and brooding action 
hero Ajay Devgan essaying the 
nationalist Abhimanyu. These were 
presented as historical films with 
members of Bhagat Singh’s family 
testifying for and against the veracity 
of details and the research teams of 
both the films relating the lengths to 
which they went to ensure accuracy. 
And as one French wit is supposed to 
have said, comparing translations to 
mistresses, the faithful ones were not 
attractive and vice versa. The Devgan 
version attempted to stay close to a 
version of historical reality, and like 
the other versions bombed at the box 
office. But here is where we return to 
the aesthetics of the Hindi film again. 
The question of fact is not so much 
related to the question of veridicality 
ortruth but to the issue of memory. 

History in the Hindi film is about 
remembering, a comment on reality, 
and not about verisimilitude: hence 
the outstanding success of Mughal- 


e-Azam, arguably the finest ‘histori- 
cal’ film made on the Hindi screen. 
And Akbar became ‘real’ through the 
overblown portrayal by Prithviraj 
Kapoor. The Mughal Empire and its 
vicissitudes were recast within the 


frame of the Hindi film: in which Dilip ° 


Kumar and Madhubala aka Salim and 
Anarkali lived within the space of a 
song by Bade GhulamAli Khan. What 
was shown was the pastas it was to be 
remembered not the past as it was. 
Bhagat Singh flirted too much with the 
historical fact; Gandhi (and in a char- 
acteristic move, the actor played 
Kingsley than Gandhi), Irwin and 
others came with walk on parts and 
accents to match. This was a history 
lesson with songs, not a Hindi film. 
And it satisfied neither historians, 
with their affliction of ‘fact’ nor the 
viewers with their abundance of 
memories. | 


Y. as with the conventions of the 
Hindi film, there were the distinct 
spheres. The space of the song be- 


longed to the historical Bhagat Singh _ 


and his lyrics including Rang de 
basanti chola, and Pagdi sambhal 
jatta, drawing upon the memory of 
both folklore and the earlier Manoj 
Kumar version, Shaheed. The dia- 
logues reflected the contemporary 
rendition of nationalist politics as 
the great ‘betrayal’ by Gandhi. The 
plot attempted to present a tragedy of 
youth plucked in its prime and even 
included a love angle so that the 
drama of Bhagat Singh's virginal 
death could be heightened. And the 
trajectory was framed by the ques- 
tion What if? What if Gandhi had 
negotiated with Irwin for Bhagat 
Singh's release? With this we are 
back in the realm of history leaving 
behind the space of the Hindi film. 
Andas we know, the Hindi film abhors 
the kiss and reality as nature abhors a 
vacuum. 
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The small community of love - 


Unsettling Cinema 


VEENA DAS 


THIS paper presents the sketch of an 
argument about what it means to think 
of a biography of the nation on the 
register of popular film. This is hardly 
a new subject but I want to try a dif- 
ferent angle from which to ask this 
question. In effect, I wish to consider 
some popular remakes of a Holly- 
wood movie and ask what it means to 
'remake' something, especially a 
film? By definition, remaking must 
have the temporality of 'after' — but 
doesthis repetition ofanearliertheme 
in a different context make the dis- 


course of such a film derivative? 
Finally, how should we understand 
the very notion of context in cine- . 
matic language? | 
The Hollywood film I wish to 
censideris Frank Capra's It Happened 
One Night (1934) — and the Hindi 
remakes are Chori Chori (1956), Nau 
Do Gyarah (1957) and Dil Hai ki . 
Manta Nahin (1996). While Chori | 
Choriand Dil Hai ki Manta Nahin are 
obviously remakes — they follow the 
original plot, sequencing of events 
and even the dialogue closely. Nau 


Do Gyarah cannot be considered a 


remake іп any strict terms. It follows | 


a different plot line, but nevertheless 
establishes a connection to the other 
two films by the insertion of motifs 
that act as quotation marks and thus 
shares the temporality ofthe after. 

It Happened One Night is the 
story of a rich girl who contracts a 
marriage with a playboy against her 
father's wish. She runs away from her 
father and triesto make her way to her 
husband, buton the way meets a jour- 
nalist who agrees to help her evade 
her father and get to her husband, 
though hethinks poorly of herchoice. 
In return, he asks for the exclusive 
right over her story. On the way, they 
have to stage a charade of marriage, 
most notably in an auto camp cabin 
where they have to spend the night. 
It is as part of the journey that they 
discover their love foreach other, and 
after some misunderstandings, are 
united. 


M.. important than the plot of 
the story are the fragments that bear 
significant symbolic weight- for ins- 
tance, the blanket hung between his 
. Side of the room and hers and how it 
finally falls. Or the repeated motif of 
herrefusal to eat food—first in the open- 
ing scene when she is confined on her 
father’ ship and later her refusal to eat 
а raw carrot when she is hungry and 
they are out of money. Her accepting 
the carrot as they ride in the motor ata 
later stage, has significance beyond 
the obvious Freudian symbolism of 
the carrot as a phallus like object. She 
learns the lesson of humility but he too 
learns that simply being poor is nota 
guarantee that one can recognize one's 
desire. 

The theme of rich girl-poor boy, 
and of a'journey in which they learn 
what it is to inhabit the world together 
is a standard theme in much of Holly- 
wood cinema. I find that the question 


of how it is that they can come to a 
shared place from whichto view their 
relation is nicely presented through 
the medium of the dividing blanket. 
This is also an obvious allegory for the 
cinematic screen; it tells us how we, as 
audience, are implicated in this story. 
_ The philosopher Stanley Cavell, 
saw It Happened One Night as inau- 
gurating the genre of films he called 
the comedy of remarriage.! These 
movies, he argued, were the inheritors 
of preoccupations and discoveries of 
Shakespearean romantic comedy. As 
I understand Cavell’s argument, the 
character of this genre is determined 
by a certain question they ask.about 
what it is to replace a past — seen as 
settled place — with a commitment to 
the future defined simply asthe adven- 
turousness of being together. 
The plot, as in most romantic 
comedies, revolves around acouple — 
a man and a woman and the obsta- 


. cles in their search for each other. In 


such a story of search for love, Old 
Comedy typically places the weight 
on the heroine who, sometimes dis- 
guised as a boy, must pass through 
something like death and restoration 
as akey to the successful resolution of 
the plot. In New Comedy, on the other 
hand, it is the young man who must 
struggle to overcome the obstacles 
posed by an older man to win the hero- 
ine and find individual and social 
reconciliation. 


A. Cavell notes, the comedy of 
remarriage seems to transgress one 
important feature — for the heroine in 
these genres is cast as already married 
and the thrust of the plotis that the cen- 
tral pair must be married again — so 
something like a divorce is also part 
of the story. It is Cavell’s take that in 
these movies, some place other than 


1. Stanley Cavell, Pursuits of Happiness: The 
Hollywood Comedy of Remarriage, Cam- 
bridge, MA., Harvard University Press, 1981: 


the normal or the habitual has to be 
found as providing the perspective 
on what it is to be married. Though 
not stated explicitly, the title of his 


‘book, Pursuits of Happiness, directs 


our attention to the American Cons- 
titution: it suggests that the reconfi- 
guring of what it is to be a man ora ` 
woman, and what it is to be married, 
are somehow implicated in the ques- 
tion of what is the moral stake in 
Americaat this juncture. 


W. is at stake is something 


Cavell discovers in his careful read- 
ing of the films through the symbols 
of the ordinary —in the case of Нар- 
pened One Night, itis by reflecting on 
theblanketorthe carrot. Moments such 
as the ones in which Clark Gable 
shows a maternal side — bringing a 
tooth brush for Colbert, surprising : 
her by ironing her clothes while she 
is asleep, and teaching her how to 
dunk doughnuts in coffee. 
Something like a conclusion 
might read as follows. Clark Gable 
stages the telling of the story of this 
rich girl as that through which he 
would divorce her from her past but 
discovers that this story cannot be told 
as to a public — it has to be said to her 
in private. One: cannot base the little 
community of love on an appeal to law 
— you cannot wait, as Cavell says, for 
the perfect larger community before 


` you form the smaller communities 


oflove. 

Thusthe constitutional promise, 
about life, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 
piness has the public face of what it is 
toclaim this in law and the private face 
of what it is to ask that human society 
contain the room forthese small com- 
munities to be built. Is the remaking 
of this film in the Indian register simi- 
lar/different? If we understand trans- 
lation as that which is not purely an 
importation of meaning from one 
language to another, butalsoa fullness 
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that may come from the other in whose 
medium now we are forced to think, 
then; can the Hindi popular film bear 
the weight of this conception? Let 
us see. | | 
Intheoriginal moviethe barrier 
scene. had some biblical underpin- 
nings, as for instance, in the reference 
Clark Gable makes to the blanket that 
divides his space from hers as the 
‘Walls of Jericho’. So when he asks 
her mockingly to move herself to the 
side of the Israelites, we understand 
himas saying that the invitation to find 
a correct way of breaking that wall 
must come from her side. Indeed, we 


see that the moment of confession of | 


love comes when she crosses over to 
his sideandtells himthatthey will run 


away (but they are already on the road, ` 


so where and how would this running 


. away beaccomplished?). 


C uns biblical underpinning 
is absent in the Hindi remakes — but 
surely, in 1956, the idea of partition- 
ing a space when you are on the road 
could nothave been completely inno- 
cent ofthe idea of the larger and more 
traumatic partition that the country 
had undergone? Is the separation and 
privacy that Raj Kapoor offers in 
hanging up the sheet dividing their 
rooms ап allegory of how the space of 
the private is to be reconstructed? 

Let us recall that in running 
away from home, defined by the pres- 
ence of a loving but domineering 
father, Nargis has to learn what it is to 
come to terms with her own desire (a 
theme common with 7t Happened...) 
but also what it is to learn to inhabit 
this space that is India? This is sig- 
nalled first from the way that her 
running away is also an entry into 
the space defined as ‘Indian’. She is 
shown eating in a ‘Madrasi’ eating 
place with a Brahmin looking cook 
serving her; she goes into a shop to buy 
asari— while in the first few scenes in 
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her father’s ship she is wearing a pair 
of black Jodhpurs and a tucked in shirt, 
marking ner as wearing western dress. 
The film wittily suggests that wearing 
a sari would be an effective disguise 
for her! | ; 
This theme of her learning to 
become -ndian is again marked by 
her learning to recognize food that is 
Indian. Taus when hungry and with- 


. out much money, she buys a roasted 


bhutta, ard then says with a glimmer 


of recogrition, ‘Oh corn — you can’ 


make into soup, or cake, or pudding.’ 
Only towards the end when she returns 
to her fatrer’s house, convinced that 
Raj Kapoor has abandoned her be- 
cause of his contempt for her, does 
she find that this ‘Indian’ food is all 
she can bear to eat. By now, her father 
has yielded to what he imagines is 
her desire. Butall she can say is, ‘How 
good werethose days, when a girl left 
her home сту twice — once when she 
got married and the second time when 
she was taken for her funeral.’ 

This strict code of female chas- 
tity within which she imagines that 
tradition can provide security of being 
Indian is already like a memory — a 
feeling of pastness pervades this 
sentence. 


W.. isthen imaginedasthe jour- 
ney throug1 which this woman will 
learn how to be an Indian, and how to 
be a new woman who can recognize 
her desire? I note that the person she 
first proclaimed to love, even willing 
to defy her “ather for him, is a pilot — 
and as the father says to the repor- 
ters after the marriage with him is 
announced — a pilot can take her to 
the world of stars. Later, in Dil Hai ki 
Manta Nahia, this personis a film star 
— both offer an escape.? Indeed the 
journey is the site on which she will 
have to learn that the little community 
of love is to be made within an imper- 
fect larger community rather than by 


escaping to some perfect world made 
up of stars. 


А. important feature of the genre 
of remarriage as described by Cavell 
isthatthere is considerable confusion 
as to how the roles of being active and 
passive are to be distributed between 
men and women, between the pater- 
nal and the maternal. Chori Chori 
expresses this confusion between the 
active and the passive as a sign of the 
modern. The characters of /t Hap- 
pened One Night, against whose 
threats Clark Gable protects Colbert, 
are replaced by couples and each cou- 
ple has an aggressive female figure 
and an effeminate man trying to prove 
his masculinity but getting defeated. 
With these couples surrounding our 
protagonists, the manner in which Raj 
Kapoor expresses his masculinity is a 
mixture of the paternal and the mater- 
nal. In Dil Hai ki Manta Nahin, Aamir 
Khan has completely shed this sug- 
gestion of the paternal or the maternal. 
Though the scenes in which he brings 
her breakfast аге similar to Chori 
Chori, his style is that of a boy next 
door who is nevertheless capable of 
fighting off the mafia — enacted in a 
scene in which he rescues her. 

Thus the education of a woman, 
and hence her creation, is seen in these 
movies as in the original, to be a mat- 
ter concerning men. The heroine is 
never shown in the orbit of another 
woman such as a mother — but is this a 
matter of only educating the woman? І 
find itimportant that in each case there 
is also the question of whether she can 
accept this education from this man? 

Loffer only two comments here. 
The first is that the man is able to relate 


2. In neither film is the theme of ‘remarriage’ 
to be taken literally but this does not alter the 
cinematic expression of divorce for in all these 
films the moment of renunciation of that wild 
dream is to be enacted forcefully as in the girl 
running away fromthe wedding mandap. 


to the larger community — but does 
not know what it is to be forming the 
smaller community of love. And she 


cannot accept his education until he. 


learns to recognize this. For instance, 
in Chori Chori, Nargis begins to call 


Raj Kapoor 'MrInsaniyat' -andatone 


point when he does not respond to her, 
' she says, ‘You can think of the whole 
of humanity but you cannot respond 


to the one next to you?’ Aamir Khan’s. 


playful teasing of Pooja Bhatt as ‘Ауе, 
Miss India’ — inserts that distance that 
he will have to learn to traverse. 


The second pointis that after her con- 
fession of love when the woman has 
crossed from her side of the sheet that 
‘divides them, in order to declare her 
love for him — he is indifferent, or 
scared, or in another world . Earlierthe 
man had admonished the woman by 
saying that he cannot understand 
what rich people like her want. And 
now she replies, ‘But do you know 
what you want?’ From her perspec- 
tive, she was declaring her love after 
she had heard him speak of the kind 
of woman he would want to marry — 
but he seems incapable of recognizing 
her as that woman. Perhaps his vision 
has put him in аїгапсе? 

Third, there is the entire sequence 
in which Raj Kapoor/Aamir Khan, 
leaves her sleeping to get money from 
the editor of his newspaper, since he 
naw has the woman’s story — and 
comes back to discover that she is 
gone. He will not find out until much 
later that she was thrown out but we 
could ask — could this mean that her 
story if told publicly, is not a story of 
their love? That, he wins her inthe end 
because he went to settle accounts 
with her father — overtly this is about 
the film’s testifying to the father that 
he was notafter the reward money and 
hence loved her. But I also take it as 
allegorical that a settling of accounts 
must happen on the small register of 


everyday transactions. The dividing 
screen between them finally falls be- 
cause they have both learnt to inhabit 
this world as the world of their desire. 
If my reading of these two 
remakes is anywhere in the right 
direction, then I claim that the popu- 
lar film provides a very different take 
on what it was to be making mascu- 
linity and femininity in the new nation. 
Far from the interior being a space in 
which tradition lived through the 
medium. of women promising ап 
authentic self to the alienated mascu- 
line subject, the excitement of the new 
nation was to lie in ajourney in which 
room was to be made for the sphere 
of the private, small communities. I 
suspect, though, that if the theme of 
the partition in the charade of marriage 
bore even a faint relation to the theme 
of Partition, then the film does not 
offer us any thought on how that par- 
ticular dividing blanket was to fall. 


i will offer a few brief reflections on 
why Nau Do Gyarah might be seen as 
belonging to the same genre of films 


though its plot line is quite different. 


In this Devanand-Kalpana Kartik 
film, the protagonist (also a journal- 
ist) discovers that he has inherited 
nine and two — i.e. eleven lakhs from 
an uncle.* At about the same time 
Kalpana Kartik discovers that her 
groom has asked for more money in 
dowry and she rebels by disguising 
herself as a man and running away. 
She is hiding in Dev Anand’s truck, 
headed for anunknown journey, when 
he discovers her. Both proceedto play 
the charade of marriage by taking ajob 
as a married couple in the household 
that had appropriated his inheritance, 
discover their love foreach other, and 


3. The reference to Nau Do Gyarah , as abs- 
conding helps to think of this film as belong- 
ing to the search foradifferent place—although 
itis the man who inherits the nine and two mak- 
ing eleven, itis the woman who is absconding. 


after some heroic fighting Dev Anand 
saves her fromthe clutches of her evil 
fiancé, reclaims his inheritance and 
presumably get married. 


W. I find interesting in the 


movie is that though made just one 
year after Chori Chori, the hero has 
already become the macho man who 
must save the heroine. The theme of 
‘educating and creating’ the woman 
becomes more of saving her from the 
wicked world, and the mix of paternal 
and maternal care in the making of a 
conjugal couple shifts the maternal 
functions typically on the woman.‘ 
Yet the motif of the journey, the cha- 
rade of marriage and insertion of such . 
memorable moments as the woman 
saying ‘Iam hungry’ as a confession 
of her need for him — these moments 
putthe earlier films as ‘quotes’ within 
this film. 

Ifinditintriguingtoothat in Dil 
Hai ki Manta Nahin, the first tender 
moment between Aamir Khan and 
Pooja Bhatt happens when they get 
lostin the tune of Hum Нат Кай Pyar 
Ke — the signature tune of Nau Do 
Gyarah. This explicit creation by the 
film ofa past for itself vastly compli- 
cates questions of what it is to be in 
context and out of context. I think 
there is an interesting murmur ofcon- 
versations here that may be worthy 
of remembrance. It points to a time 
when we were willing to be educated 
by each other. 

In a conference I attended 
recently, someone asked ifa song like 
‘Ти Hindu banega na Musalman 
banega — Insaan ki aulad hai insaan 
banega' frorn Dhul ka Phul was still 
possible. thought of Mr Insaniyat and 
how he learnt that the claims of build- 
ing small communities of love was 
also a way of learning to be Indian. 


4. Thus it is the woman who makes and offers 
tea to the man as asign of care. 
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WHAT place does alegal article have 
inaSeminarspecial issue on filmcul- 
tures? Implicit in this question is a set 
of assumptions of what constitutes 
fields of theory and practice. The aim 
of this short piece will be to question 
the classical boundaries drawn by dis- 
ciplines like law which aim to portray 
themselves as autonomous bodies of 
knowledge intouched by develop- 
ments in areas like cultural studies. It 
also seeks to question the premise that 
cultural stucies make when it seeks 
to study either cultural artifacts orcul- 
tural phenomena, and argue for the 
need for a stronger critical interroga- 
tion of legal Dractices as sites of cul- 
tural practice. 

While it may have come a little 
late, interdisciplinary methodology 
has certainly arrived as far as legal 
studies is concerned. Beginning with 
the sociolog cal school of jurispru- 
dence there has been aconcerted inter- 
estin the idea of the role that law plays 
in society, and its relationship to the 
various contested processes which we 
callculture. Cne of the limitations that 


the law and scciety school had in con- 


ceptualizing tis relationship between 
law and culture was that it saw law and 
culture as being two autonomous dis- 
ciplines which were nonetheless linked 


_ Conceptualizing law and culture 


LAWRENCE LIANG 


to each other. Thus we had the popular 
theory of law being a reflection of the · 
prevailing cultural and moral norms in 
society, and scholarship in the area 
attempted to unravel the mysterious 
processesthrough whichthetwo were 
inter-connected. 

Such an understanding of law 
and culture, however, assumed the 
relative stability of both law and cul- 
ture. Thus when law and culture were 
thought of together, they were concep- 
tualized as distinct realms of action , 
which were only marginally related 
to one another. Forexample, we would 
tend to think of watching a film as a 
cultural act with little or no significant 
legal implication. We would also 
assume that a lawsuit challenging 
certain scenes in a film is largely a 
legal problem with few cultural impli- 
cations. 

In India for И the work 
of Upendra Baxi and Rajeev Dhavan 
has emerged from the bedrock of the 
law and society movement. The limi- 
tations of this work lies in their reli- 
ance upon the high culture of the law, 
inthe formofappellate judgments,the 
rule of law, alternate legalities, and so 
on, where they recognize the instru- 
mental relationship that law has with 
society and social change itself. 


` 


Cultural analysis has since 
moved beyond its stable accounts 
and has come to include a wide array 
of activities and strategies which peo- 
ple deploy in the process of meaning 
making. Developments in legal stu- 
dies have also come to recognize that 
law and the idea of legality may be just 
one of the various processes through 
which people make sense of them- 
selves and theirrole in society. 

If there is one common concern 
that clearly articulates the desire for 
studying law and culture, itis arecog- 
nition that the traditional boundaries 
drawn by disciplines do not necessar- 
ily offerthe most intelligible accounts 
of society. What then is the role of an 
interdisciplinary enquiry? A mere 
recognition of the importance of inter- 
disciplinarity by itself does not really 
say anything interesting. We have to 
be clear about the role that such an 
enquiry has. i 


W. does it mean for legal stu- 


dies to adopt cultural analysis and/or 
cultural studies? In what way will a 
cultural study of law enlarge and alter 
our conception of the way law oper- 
ates in our identities, interpretations, 
and imaginings? Is it worthwhile to 
use the intellectual strategies and 
methodology of cultural analysis for 
the analysis of legal phenomena? 
Rosemary Coombe argues that 
‘anexploration of the nexus of law and 
culture will not be fruitful unless itcan 
transcend and transform its initial cate- 
gories. A continuous mutual disruption 
—the undoing of one term by the other 
— may be a more productive figuration 
than the image of relationship or join- 
дег.’ It 15 therefore important to see the 
goal of this interdisciplinary project as 
one which attempts to understand law 
not in relationship to culture as if they 
were two discrete realms of action and 
discourse, but to make sense of law as 
culture and culture as law, and to begin 


to think about how to talk about and 
interpret law in cultural terms. 

Thus to go back to our previous 
example, our understandings of the 
film and the lawsuit are impoverished 
when we fail to account for the ways 
in which the film is a product of law 
and the lawsuit a product of culture, 
and how the meaning of each is bound 
up in the other, and in the complex 
entanglement of law and culture. 


Мл... then are some ofthe ways т 
which we see the relationship between 
legality and the idea of culture? 

* Constitutive theories of law, for ins- 
tance, have been important in reveal- 
ing the close relation that law has to 
power within the linguistic field in 
which law functions. That is, law does 
not merely describe or reflect a set of 
circumstances in society but through 
such description actually creates or 
constitutes that sphere which we call 
the cultural. A clear instance of this is 
Sec. 377 of the IPC which crimina- 
lizes ‘unnatural sexual offences’. The 
figure of the homosexual as a deviant 
of the law therefore gets constituted 
by the operation of Sec. 377. 

* If culture can be broadly defined as 
various practices of signification, then 
a cultural analysis of law is crucial in 
helping us understand 'the signifying 
power of law and law's power over 
signification.' Itforcesustorecognize 
that legal meaning may be found and 
invented in the variety of locations and 
practices that constitute culture. Fur- 
thermore, these locations and prac- 
tices may themselves be encapsulated, 
though always incompletely, in legal 
forms, regulations and symbols 
(Rosemary Coombe). There may, 
therefore, be a rich project in uncov- 
ering the cultural and narrative life of 
the law as it were, in thé various day 
to day situations in which people 
encounter and deal with notions of 
law and legality. 


* Law continues to play a large role in 
regulating the terms and conditions of 
cultural production and cultural prac- 


tices. Cultural artifacts оп the other. : 


hand have revelled in representing 
issues of law and legality. While there 
have been attempts at studying these 
instances of the relationship between 
law and legality, they have iargely 
concentrated on the cultural represen- 
tations as metaphors of legality. It is 
important however to move beyond 
the metaphor of legality analysis into 
understanding how the conditions for 
the circulation of such cultural prac- 
tices are themselves instances of legal- 
ity. A prominent example in this 
instance is the idea of authorship and 
originality itself as legally mediated 
categories. 


і. the rest of the paper I shall try to 
provide an account of arecent instance 
of the interaction between law and 
filmcultures. The incident in question 
revolves around aclaim oran attempt 
made by Rajnikant to protect a sign 
that he uses in his film Baba. Гизе the 
incident to pose larger questions of 
what it means to understand the lan- 
guage of legality as it is mediated 
through processes of cultural con- 
sumption. While there is uncertainty 
about the manner and mode of protec- 
tion that he sought, there was some 
fanfare and media publicity claiming 
that Rajnikant was attempting to 
copyright and trademark the sign he 
uses in the film. 


This attempt to formally protect _ 


the gesture spawned a furious debate 
around what it was that he was 
attempting. The authorship claims 
being made by him around his per- 
sona problematised in a significant 


‘manner the very question of what it 


means to be a star, or what it means 
to protect one’s stardom. (See for ins- 
tance the debates in the commons-law 
list at www.sarai.net): 
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*Clint Eastwood doesn't want 


` the tabloids to write about him. Rudolf 


Valentino's heirs want to control his 


' film biography. The Girl Scouts don't 


wanttheirimage soiled by association 
with certain activities. George Lucas 
wants to keep Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative fans fromcalling it “Star Wars". 
Pepsico doesn’t want singers to use 
the word "Pepsi" in their songs. Guy 
Lombardo wants an exclusive pro- 


, perty rightto ads that show big bands 


playing on New Year's Eve. Uri Geller 
thinks he should be paid for ads show- 
ing psychics bending metal through 
telekinesis. Paul Prudhomme, that 
household name, thinks the same 
about ads featuring corpulent bearded 
chefs. And scads of copyright holders 
see purple when their creations are 
made fun of. Something very danger- 
ous is going on here.' — Judge Alex 
Kozinski, Dissenting judgment in 
White v. Samsung Elecs. Am., Inc., 
9891.24 1512, 1512-13 (8th Cir. 1993). 


|, is important to distinguish and 
clarify some ofthe issues with respect 
to the right to publicity and the man- 
nerin which it has been used in popu- 
lar culture debates. The right to 
publicity isacommon law right which 
accrues to the individual persona of 
the celebrity. It does not preclude any 
claim of protection over the work from 
copyright or allied laws. It must be 
stated that the right to publicity has a 
long history in Hollywood and all 
kinds of claims have been made by 
actors about their rights. In India, 
Rajnikant’s claim was perhaps the 
first public claim towards such aright 
to publicity. 

Incommon law, the rightto publi- 
city then is aright tocertain distinguish- 
ing and identifying characteristics, 
features or behaviour of a celebrity. 
These rights are assignable and trad- 
able. Some notable illustrations in- 
clude: (i) Johnny Carson invoked his 


Unsettling Cinema 


right of publicity to stop a small-time 
manufacturer from marketing a line 
of *Here's Johnny’ portable toilets. 
Carson v. Here's Johnny Portable Toi- 
lets, Inc. 698 F2d 831 (6th Cir. 1983). 
(ii) Martin Luther King's family may 
have nc legal remedy against the 
revelation that the slain civil rights 
leader 'eagagedinextramarital sexual 
encounters on the last night of his life.’ 
But Kinz's family, having inherited 
his right 5f publicity, can stop the mar- 
keting oz an inexpensive plastic bust. 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Ctr. for Social: 


Change, Inc. v. American Heritage 
Prods., Inc., 296 S.E.2d 697 (Ga. 
1982). 


S. on the one hand you have a 
range of these familiar cultural arti- 
facts, therelics of popular culture, and 
on the о-Вег hand these are also the 
subject cf intense dispute about pro- 
perty and ownership claims. Jaines 


` Ganes, having alookatone of the clas- 


sical legal works, Nimmers Compa- 
nion to Entertainment Law, says, 
‘Nimmer cases and materials on copy- 
right law and entertainment law is an 
alternati7e history of the film indus- 
try. Forirstance, Gaslightis important 
notonly zsacanonical film melodrama 
butasthe object of aradio parody. The 
Maltese Falcon is thecentre of dispute 
over serial rights; and Warner Broth- 
ers Dark Passage, which later became 
the television serial, figures in the 
definitive case on the "indivisibility of 
copyright”. Reading Nimmer’s cases 
and materials is an uncanny experi- 
ence for the historian of American 
film.’ 

The greatest achievement of cul- 
tural studies has been about the articu- 
lation of popularculture as acontested 
terrain in which different subjects 
(racial, caste, gender, class, sexuality) 
struggle, albeit on unequal terms, to 
make andestablish their own meanings 
and idenzities. The consumption of 


cultural commodities (movies, songs, 
fashion, television programmes) is 
therefore seen neither as uniformly 
received noruncritically accepted and 
while there may have been ‘preferred 
meanings’ generated and circulated 
by the culture industry, these mean- 
ings were often recoded and often sub- 
verted in contextual circumstances. 

What then happens when these 
various contestations over mean- 
ing get encoded as acts of deviance 
through the operation of some form of 
legality? How for instance does intel- 
lectual property laws and more par- 
ticularly in this case, the right to 
publicity function to limit such circu- 
lation of meaning? Does it facilitate a 
process through which the manufac- 
turers of culture retain a stronghold 
over the possibilities of circulation 
or does it allow for usages which 
may be more democratically concep- 
tualized? 


|. is clear that intellectual property 
laws have the ability to privatize а 
number of ourculture's basic semiotic 
andsymbolicresources and take them 
out of the public domain. See for ins- 
tance, San Francisco Arts & Athletics 
Inc. v. United States Olympic Comm., 
483 U.S. 522 (1987), a US Supreme 
Courtcase which held that the United 
States Olympic Committee had the 
rightto prohibita nonprofit gay rights 
organization from using the word 
*Olympic' in conjunction with the 
word gay. 

It is important however to note 
that it is not as if the manufacturers 
of these artifacts don’t want their pro- 
ducts to enter into the realm of popu- 
lar culture. On the contrary itis crucial 
that they become a part of the daily 
vocabulary of the pope or the audi- 
ence. Thus, it is not as if Rajnikant 
does not want his sign to be used by 
his ‘fans’ or audience but by obtain- 
ing orclaiming rights against the sign, 


heacquiresthe absolute rightto deter- 
minethe ways in which this sign may 
be used or control the ways in which 
it may be misused. А 
Inthe presentcontext, the imme- 
diate motivation for Rajnikant may 
be mixed. From an attempt to control 
a particular image as a move before 
hisentry into politics oreven theemer- 
gence of his self-awareness as being 


a global product, his claim however. 


gets mediated through the use of the 
language of intellectual property. 
Inherent then in the right to publicity 
protection, is this rather quaint notion 
of the pristine image that is sought 
to be protected. 

The point is not to deny that 
Rajnikant has a signature style or as 
Ashish Rajadhyaksha says, ‘This 
style, as you know, involves an entire 
distinct ensemble, including a parti- 
cular style of camerawork, editing, 
sound, and even special effects, that 
` is clearly inscribed into the very tex- 
tual fabric of the film, appears in film 
after film.’ The style also emerges 
when anumberof people emulate this 
style, eitherin reverence or injest. The 
style also emerges when it is used by 
Rajniclones, mimics or incorporated 
into the very textual fabric of other 
films. 


Wa then is the precondition to 


the stars claiming an exclusive right 
to their image, a right which is articu- 
lated through a language of excep- 
tions. Richard Dyer has written at 
some length about the use and appro- 
priation of the image of Judy Garland 
by urban gay men as a powerful means 


of speaking to each otheraboutthem- 


selves. Or in the same vein the use of 
James Dean by contemporary lesbi- 
ans.So whathappens when these stars 
or their estates do not agree with par- 
ticular appropriations oruses? 

_ Inan interesting case, a small 
group brought out a card bearing a 


picture of John Wayne, wearing acow- 
boy hat and bright red lipstick, with a 
caption, ‘It’s sucha bitch being butch.” 
Wayne’s children, among others, ob- 


jectedtothecardnotonly onthe ground 


that its sellers were making money 
from The Duke’s image — money that 
should gotothem, butalso that the card 
was ‘tasteless’ and demeaned their 
father’s (hard-earned) conservative 
machoimage. 


| А, Michael Madow notes: ‘Pub- 
licity rights are about meaning as 
well as money. The question “Who 
owns Madonna?" is not justa question 
about who gets to capture the immense 
economic values that attach to her 
persona. The question is also, even 
chiefly, about who gets to decide what 
“Madonna” will mean in our culture: 
what meaning(s) her image will be 
used to generate and circulate, and 
what meaning(s) she will have for us. 
Ву centralizing this meaning-making 
power in the celebrity herself or her 
assignees, the right of publicity facili- 
tates top-down management of popu- 
lar culture and constricts the space 
_ available for alternative and opposi- 
tional cultural practice. This is perhaps 
not reason enough to reject the right 
. of publicity tout court. But it does 
place a heavy burden of justification 
onthe proponents of the right.’ 

The emergence of the right to 
publicity as a distinct right within the 
larger genus of intellectual property’ 
rights has a relatively recent history. 
Butthis should be distinguished from 
the fact that the right of publicity is a 
new right for a new ‘wrong’. Large- 
scale commercial exploitation of 
famous persons goes back to at least 
the 18th century. Itcontinued through- 
out the 19th century as well, without 
it having to be a problem to be regu- 
lated by law. Ifatall, the practice seems 
to have been supported by a widely 
shared conception of famous persons 


asakindofcommunal property, freely 
available for commercial as well as 
cultural exploitation. 


f, instance, after Benjamin 
Franklin’s arrival as ambassador to 
France, Franklin’s likeness began to 
appear ‘оп medallions, snuffboxes, 
rings, clocks, vases, handkerchiefs, 
and pocket knives.’ During Sarah 
Bernhardt’s 1880 American tour, 
manufacturers and merchants ‘cashed 
in with Sarah Bernhardt perfume, 
candy, cigars, and eyeglasses.’ Two 
years later, when Oscar Wilde visited 
the United States on a much publi- 
cized and controversial lecture tour, 
advertisers put his image on trade 
cards for such products as Marie 
Fontaine’s Mouth and Freckle Cure. 
So when does the change start occur- 
ring? А 

The first change occurs between 
the end of the Civil War and 1900; 
total expenditures on advertising 
soared, multiplying tenfold and trans- 
forming the American landscape in 
the process. In urban centres, ‘every 
available building and public convey- 
ance was plastered with some sort of 
commercial message,’ even as ‘enter- 
prising advertisers easily convinced 
rural inhabitants to have the same thing 
done totheir roadside farm buildings.’ 

Second, a shift in advertising 
content. Previously, advertising had 
mostly been word-based, usually pre- 
senting consumers with a ‘reason’ 
why they should select the particular 
product. Inthe late 1 9th century, how- 
ever, the perfection of chromolitho- 
graphy made possible a new kind of 
visual (1.е., image-based) advertising. 

Third, an increase in daily news- 
paper circulation from 2.6 million in 
1870 to 8.4 million in 1890. 

And fourth, the emergence of 
the film industry and the star system 
(well documented) which begins to 
cast the right as a natural right for a 
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celebrity, now defined as a person 
knownforhis well-known ness. 


T. question of what a star is has 
been answered at some length in film 
theory, but what happens when the 
star also emerges as an encoded fig- 
ure produced by the operation of cer- 
tain legal-mechanisms? How does 
film theory account for this new 
domain that allows forcertain charac- 
teristics of stardom or celebrityhood 
to emerge? How, for instance, do you 
deal with a star who uses the legal 
value of his celebrity status to prohibit 
certain forms of appropriation? For 
instance, in Woody Allen v. National 
Video, Inc.,610F Supp. 612(S.D.N.Y. 
1985), Allen claimed thata video store 
had used his likeness without his per- 
mission. In deciding for Allen, the 
courtessentially deemed that another 
individual had violated a celebrity’s 


‚ rights simply because he physically 


resembled the celebrity and appeared 
in an advertisenient. 

Madow states that, ‘А celebrity 
does not make her public image, her 
meaning for others, in anything like 
the way acarpenter makes achair from 
ablock of wood. She is not the sole and 
sovereign “author” of what she means 
for others. Contingency cannot be 
entirely erased. The creative (and auto- 
nomous) role of the media and the 
audience in the meaning-making pro- 
cess cannot be excised. To be sure, the 
precise distribution of semiotic power 
will vary from case to case, as will the 
part played by luck and politics. Some- 
times, the celebrity herself or persons 
in her pay seem to perform the lion’s 


‘share of the meaning making work; at 


other times, the work is left to experts 
in the celebrity industry, for whom 
the celebrity is little more than “raw 
material” to be “mined and worked up 
into” asaleable commodity. - 
‘Sometimes, the meaning the 
celebrity (or her sponsors) initially 


' Unsettling Cinema 


selects and circulates largely resists 
displacement; atothertimes, this “рге- 
ferred meaning" is inflected, sub- 
verted, or inverted, eitherintheculture 
at large or in a particular subculture, 
asthe celebrity’s fans weave their own 
narratives and create their own fanta- 
sies about her. But despite these vari- 
ations, a celebrity’s public image is 


. always the product of a complex so- 


cial, if not fully democratic, process 
in which the “labour” (time, money, 
effort) of the celebrity herself (and 
of the celebrity industry, too) is but 
one ingredient, and not always the 
main one.’ 


1. all celebrities have a natural right 
to their persona, then what happens 
to Madonna. John Fiske asks of 
Madonna, whose entire persona is 
anironicreworking ofthe Hollywood 
myth of 'the blonde', how much she 
owed to Marlene Dietrich, Marilyn 
Monroe? To the directors (Hawks, 
Huston, Mankiewicz, Wilder) who 
made the films in which Monroe 
appeared? To Andy Warhol and the 
Kennedy brothers, who helped ele- 
vate her to icon status? Similarly, 
what is one to make of the fact that 
every one of Subhash Ghai’s leading 
actors have in some ways been clones . 
of Dev Anand. 

These are just the tentative 
beginnings towards a critical move 
that seeks to interrogate culture legally. 
As adomain of cultural politics, intel- 
lectual property serves as a fertile 
ground to explore the prospects for 
an interdisciplinary practice that 
draws from ethnography, cultural 
studies, as well as law and society 
scholarship. The obvious failure of 
the traditional positivist, formalist 
and even the classical critical legal 
studies mode opens up opportuni- 
ties to explore law as a more diffused 
force shaping social consciousness 
and behaviour. 


a a 
A life in the theatre 
Bhrigupati Singh: When did you become the manager 
here at Jagat Cinema? 


Bal Kishen Malhotra: In 1970, I was the gatekeeper. 


In 1980, I was promoted to booking clerk. From there 
Ibecame the assistant manager, then the manager, and 
then the assistant general manager. But believe me, in 
a private job, the manager and the chaprasi are in 
exactly the same position. When the owner feels that 
he has outlived his usefulness he gets rid of him. They 
kick himout. [...] ©. 

I played the lead role ina play once, in Srinagar in 
1961, at the 5th All India Police Function. Balraj Sahni 
and Mohammed Rafi were there. Sheikh Abdullah was 
the chief guest. I was born in 1945 so I was 16 years old 


at the time. After the climax of the show Balraj Sahni . 


* This article is in two sections. The first section is a synthesis of 
four interviews conducted over a period of about six months with 
Bal Kishen Malhotra in his office at Jagat Cinema. The interviews 
were originally in Hindi (with occasional smatterings of English). 


Unfortunately, the translation loses much of the poetry, the drama : ` 


and the anguish of the Hindi version. From October 2001 until 
August 2002, I was part of the Publics & Practices in the History 
of the Present (PPHP) Project, located at Sarai-CSDS (Centre 
for the Study of Developing Societies), Delhi. This is an inter- 
disciplinary social science research project conceptualized by 
Ravi Vasudevan, Ravi Sundaram and the Raqs Media Collective. 
These interviews were done as part of that project. The project 
maintains an archival ‘diary’ where the various people involved 
email each other field reports and discuss ideas and possible 


cameuponstage. He hugged meandtold methat I would 
beasbigastaras him. Fortunately, orunfortunately, that 
was the turning point in my life. Some years laterin 1967 
I was doing another play, Naya Zamana, which I 
directed. We performed at the Delhi Public Library. 
J.C. Sharma, the noted film producer was in the audi- 
ence. After the play was over he invited me to Bombay 


_ tojoin his team. Like me, he was a native of Shahadrain 


Delhi. He had just announced a new picture called 
Surag... Many letters came and he called people for 
auditions in batches and collected money from them. 
This turned out to be a hoax, he was actually collecting 
money for the release of ‘Maharani Padmini’ which 
turned out to be his last film. After this I did somé free- 
lancing through contacts J had made while working 


research openings. These email notes can be collaborative, com- 
bative, functional and short, or long and subjective, depending on 
the nature of the exchange. The second part of this article is a field 
note from late April 2002, sent to the PPHP mailing list, written 
after had been visiting Jagat Cinema once a week for roughly six 


months. Jagat Cinema is named after Seth Jagat Narain, who ' 


bought the hall from B.N. Sircar of New Theatres (Calcutta) in 
1937. The hall is presently run by his sons. My interest throughout 


this piece is far less in the ‘facts’ of the matter and much more in . 


how apersonoraplace might present itself as an object of memory. 
loffer this two part conjunction without interpretation and expla- 
nation so asto leave it somewhat open, since it is part of a broader 
work in progress. À Life in the Theatre is a play by David Mamet, 
atragicomic dialogue between an older and a younger actor. 
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with him. Unfortunately, I didn't find a godfather and 
in Bombay thatis absolutely necessary. 

Then in 1968, a tragedy took place in my life. My 
mother, who worked in the.police, died in an accident. 
At this point of time my father worked here in Jagat 
Cinema. My mamaji got me a permanent job in the rail- 
ways but I didn’t take it because I met another man who 
invited me to Bombay. Today the fellow who took up 
the rail ways job earns Rs 24000 a month. I was even 
offered a job in the police in place of my mother but I 
didn’t take it because I pictured myself in a police uni- 
form, and I am short, so I thought I would look comic. 
Instead I went to Bombay. Filmi bhoot savaar tha na! 
[I was obsessed with films]. This time I spent two years 
there. After a while I wasn’t even being able to scrape 
together enough money foradecent meal sol came back 


‘to Delhi. I met Seth Jagat Narain’s son aur unke aage 


peeche ghoomne laga, hoping he would give me a job. 
Then, in June 1970 I was appointed at Ritz Cinema as 
agatekeeper. [...] 


BS: When did you get involved with the cinema work- 
er s union? 

BK: In 1979.Atthetimethere wasaunion by the name 
of Cine-employees Association. On 9 and 10 February 
1979, they announced a city-wide strike in Delhi. That 
strike failed. In that strike the union leader was one 
Kharod Bhattacharya. Management se mil ke, he agreed 
to their terms and conditions. After that the workers 
became dissatisfied. They decided to join together and 
start a new union. The idea was that the general secre- 
tary of a cinema-workers union should be a cinema 
worker himself so that we don't have to explain avery- 
thingtohim. We wouldn'thavetotell him how the man- 
agement harasses us and so on. 

There was one Jeevan Kapoor who used to be a 
gatekeeper at Rivoli Cinema in Connaught Place. 
He came to meet me. In 1979 I used to work at Ritz 
Cinema [near ISBT, Delhi] and I had participated 
with great enthusiasm in the February strike. As a 
result I was transferred shortly afterwards here, to 
Jagat. Jeevan Kapoor went to Ritz looking for me. 
There they told him about my transfer, so he came to 
Jagat. He told me that he had been going to all the 
cinemas in Delhi and trying to unite the workers. He 
saidthatthey were organizing a meeting and he invited 
me to come. The space occupied today by the Shivaji 
busterminalinfrontof Rivoli usedto bea parkinthose 
days. The meeting was in that park. Roughly about 
three or four hundred workers from Delhi collected 
there. 


Unsettling Cinema 


BS: Allcinema workers? 

BK: Yes. We decidedto forma new union and choose 
ageneral secretary from among ourselves. The under- 
standing was that all the posts should be held by 
cinema workers. The meeting went on for a couple of 
days. At the end of that meeting Jeevan Kapoor Saab 
was chosen as the president and I was appointed as 
the general secretary. We presented our new charter to 
the cinema owners but they didn’t even bother to look 
atit. They weren't even ready to talk to us. We held a 
number of demonstrations. Two cinema owners, the 
ownerof Chanakyaandthe owner of Delite, were ready 


_to make an agreement with us, which they did. 


But we were workers, not advocates. We had no 
idea that after making out an agreement you needed to 
get it registered. We were celebrating the victory; we 
thought we had won our battle. Within three days we 
received summons from the court carrying charges 
against us that we had pressurized the cinema owners 
into signing the agreements. Both cinemas were owned 
as partnerships, so the ones who hadn’t signed regis- 
tered cases against us and claimed that the signatories 
didn’t even have the authority to sign such an agree- 
ment! The agreements were declared invalid. 

After that hume junoon savaar ho gaya. I decided 
that we had to do something about this. I started study- 
ing the law. We decided to fight this on the largest scale 
possible. During those days, Chaudhary Charan Singh 
became the prime minister for a few days. We took a 
deputation to meet him. We took out a night-time 
mashaal juloos [torchlight rally] which started from  . 
Regal Cinema in Connaught Place. At that time the 
minister for information and broadcasting was Vasant 
Sathe. We announced a hunger strike at his residence. 
Isatthere on an indefinite hunger strike. 

Vasant Sathe himself used to be a trade union 
leader in Maharashtra, which is how he had come into 
politics. He had a personal meeting with me. We kept 
only one demand in front of him, that there should be a 
separate wage board for the cinema workers. Because 
we are scattered everywhere, every hall has a differ- 
ent management. The management pressurizes the 
workers and gets them to work underall sorts of agree- 
ments. So we asked fora uniform wage board. He told 
usthata wage board cannot possibly be formed for one 
state. Until yourunionis at an All-India level, you can't 
doanything. 

In our personal meeting Vasant Sathe also told 
me this: I myself started my political career with the 
cinema workers. Remember one thing, the cinema 
workers hold no one dear. You'll stake your life for 


them, and they'll remember you fora few days at best. 
` If you call a strike today, no one will land up from the 
halls thatare running new pictures. All ofthem will be 
busy trying to earn whatever little money they can, 
while the film's success lasts. He told me, ‘Beta! Run 
a union for coolies, run a union for rickshawallahs. 
Don'teven try to start a cinema workers union.' Any- 
way, because I was a cinema worker I didn’t pay much 
attention to his words. I paid attention to the relevant 
information, namely that we needed to make this an 
All-India union. Just-at that time there was the 1st 
Audio-Visual Workers Convention in Calcutta for 
which] gotan invitation. [attended that conference and 
put my thoughts forward. There were people present 
from various states and they were extremely coopera- 
tive. They invited me to their states and asked me to 
meet them. I started acampaign and went out of Delhi. 

Ah! But before that was our October strike! In 
1979 our union had begun to pose a serious threat to 
the cinema owners. So first, they didn’t let our union 
get registered. The other union, the Cine-Employees 
Association filed a writ saying that we couldn't regis- 
ter under the name Cine-Workers Association. So then 
we named ourselves the New Cine-Employees Asso- 
ciation and got a registration. In those days there was a 
big-budget film releasing called Suhaag, an Amitabh 
Bachchan starrer. We made that film our target, going 
to whichever hall it was released at. First Rachna 
cinema, then Vishaal cinema, then Upahaar cinema 
and lastly my own Jagat Cinema. We had a peaceful 
strike fortwo days. 


BS: Why did you choose this film? 
BK: It was such a big budget film. We wanted to dis- 
ruptthe cinema business. Otherwise the owners would 
never listen to us. For two days we had a peaceful 
dharna and on the third day we calleda strike, only for 
a day. Barely had we announced this strike... actually 
our numbers had become much less, the morale was 
going down. We felt we needed some support, some 
outside help. In those days there used to be a newly 
formed Delhi State Workers Coordination Committee 
in which there were factory workers, class 4 
employees from hospitals, and others. We decided to 
affiliate ourselves with this committee but totally 
refusedto have anything todo with any political party. 
After joining that committee, we announced this 
forthcoming strike, and asked for their help for that 
day. Our president Jeevan Kapoor and I were in Kalkaji 
that day. There is a factory there called Jefferson Bolt 
factory. Their workers were also members of this 


committee. We were returning after. meeting their 
workers. It was an absolutely silent road, must have 
been about 4 or5 o'clock in the evening. It was winter 
soithad got quite dark. It was the month of October in 
1979. Suddenly, atwo wheeler scooter came and stood 
in front of me. The gentleman driving it got off and 
asked me, ‘Is your name Bal Kishen Malhotra?’ I had 
barely said *Yes', when the scooter moved and I felt 
myself collapsing on the ground, head first. Meaning, 
someone attacked me from behind. I fell on the road. 
Even before I could get up, I felt blows upon blows. I 
turned to see who it was but all I saw was a stick com- 
ing towards my head. I received a number of hits 
on my shoulder, a couple of fractures, and the map of 
Indiaon my back. 

Thad to stay in Willingdon Hospital fora few days. 
But I didn’t get scared, my resolve was firm. We con- 
tinued with the strike, starting from Rachna, to Vishaal, 
to Upahaar and finally ending up at Jagat. The day we 
were at Jagat, the last day of our strike, I suddenly saw 
the same man, the one who had stopped on the scooter 
and verified my name. He was standing next to the 
owner of my hall! That was it. We went after him. The 
owners left him standing there. Anyway... we had been 
working there for so many years, my father also worked 
here, so we reached a compromise and I withdrew the 
case ĮI had filed against the owners. 

Anyway, taking Vasant Sathe’s suggestion 
seriously, I moved out from Delhi, starting first with 
U.P., Ghaziabad, Meerut, Kanpur, Lucknow, Banaras, 
Mughal Sarai, where we made a lot of new members. 
From U.P. we moved to Haryana, then from there to 
M.P. Madhya Pradesh is such a big state, the towns 
are so spread out. In all we enlisted members from 
four states. Of course, while we were travelling we 
lived without pay. In those days the union chanda 
was Rs 2 per worker per month. Unfortunately many 
workers didn’t even pay that small an amount. So we 
became increasingly penniless, virtually living hand 
to mouth. 

Every time we returned from the tour back to 
Delhi we would obviously be without salary. Our 
homes were running out of food. The workers wouldn't 
pay their chanda. Only those whose work was pend- 
ing would give their share. They would even be will- 
ing to pay up to one year's advance fee. But once 
their work was done, they were nowhere to be seen. 
So gradually the union dissipated. А union can never 
work on the basis of a leader. The leader's strength 1s 
his backing, the people with him. So that campaign to 
take this to an all-Indialevel was left incomplete. 
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A. few years later we tried again, New people 


‘came forward. Bengal, Maharashtra, Karnataka, 


these states joined us. We registered ourselves at an 
all-India level. Today I am the vice president of that 
all-India union; B.M. Rachappa from Karnataka is the 
president. Butthis union exists only on paper. For one, 
the business for cinema halls is totally over. Since 
VCRs and cable TV came about the cinema business 
itself starting going down. Gradually halls started 
shutting down. In Maharashtra and Karnataka a lot 
of halls have shut down, also in Tamil Nadu. Now 
the union barely has any work, maybe now and then 
some formal agreements and so on, but the energy we 
had in those days is totally gone. 

Almost every day, walking on the street, I see 
things that make me mad. If I could make a film, I 
would express that. A writer expresses himself with his 
pen; a film person expresses himself though cinema. 


. Lforone,cannotexpress myself through any medium. 


It's like being strangulated, as I file these sheets 
every day. 


Se 


Dear All, 

. Since I began posting to PPHP, I have always 
posted in a realist, knowledge-building, analytical 
mode. Today I had an unsettling experience in my most 
familiar field site, for which reason I post this most 
subjective of entries, forno reason in particular. 

For the past many days, almost since I began 
moving into spaces in the city with the express purpose 
of studying/representing them, I have been visiting 
Jagat Cinema near Jama Masjid at regular intervals. 
There is no concrete reason for me to be doing this — it 
is certainly not one of the ‘mainstream’ cinemas, it pos- 
sibly has little to do with most of the dynamic, cutting- 
edge and influential media flows in the city and it is 
considered down market, even by the rickshawallahs 
in Old Delhi. I think that may be the reason actually... 

There is the grave of a Pir underneath the space 
the movie screen occupies today, and every Friday 
Niyazi is offered. No one, neither Hindu nor Muslim, 
goes near the movie screen wearing shoes. Naeem, the 
old and bespectacled electrician who makes the offer- 
ing, is quite mysterious about the origins of this ritual. 
‘Ek din jab time milega phir bataunga, yeh kaun aur 
kaise log the,’ he tells me with an air of foreboding, 
every time L ask him. There is achicken shop nextdoor 
to Jagat, run by Pahua Pehelwan (an aging wrestler) 
who refuses to discuss gundagardi and the black ticket 
circuit with me because he is still quite involved in the 
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local political network in the city and thinks that I 
may be some sort of newspaper reporter type figure. : 

Another thing that has intrigued me is the aura 
of anytime-possible termination of the space, as it 
exists now; an aura that has become a reality for many 
ofthe cinema halls in the interiors of Old Delhi. In the 
lastfive years, Kumar Talkies has been sold to become 
acommercial complex, Majestic has been taken over 
by the gurdwara next to it and Minerva, Novelty and 
Westend have shut down because of financial and 
legal problems. Jagat Cinema itself was shut for about 
a year [for 11 months in the year 2000] because of a 
courtcase but re-opened late last year. 

` But I mustn’t forget to mention the one thing 
about the hall that fascinates me most — the manager 
Bal Kishen Malhotra... I think what makes me visit 
him again and again is that his personality is a fasci- 
nating combination of Bombay cinema and Hindi/ 
Urdu poetry. He dramatizes each incident in his life, 
telling it with perfect diction and a majestic command 
over language and expression. Maybe I also see in his 
life stages of my own, or someone I might be many 
years later, full of wishes that I never fulfilled. He used 
to direct plays and loved the theatre but gave up on it. 
So did I. He wanted to make films, but never did...-I 
thoughtI would start a revolution, one day. Apparently, 
he tried and failed (this, the story of the New Cine- 
Employees Association, is ће onethat heteils the best). 

Recently, the hall has shifted from screening 
re-release B-circuit films (old Dharmendra and Mithun 
ones) to more recent, locally produced C-circuit films 
(the film last week was Kaam Granth, this week is 
Kaatil Chudail). This is different from Ritz and Rivoli 
which show foreign films with ‘pornographic’ inserts. 
Here, in these films all the actors and crew are Indian 
andthe 'exposure' is very much a part ofthe story and 
notan insert. This is something else that has interested 
me since I began PPHP, the C-circuit films at Ritz, 
Rivoli and other halls. I thought I might even make an 
effort and try and write something substantial about it, 
atsome point. Of course, I was sure (and still am) that 
if I were to write something about the ‘morning show’ 
culture, it wouldn’t be in the vein of ‘here are all these 
depraved men doing all these disgusting things.’ I do 
after all, fancy myself as an anthropologist, understand- 
ing the kinds of things people do even if they don’t fit 
into my frame of reference. 

Letme now start with my unsettling experience, 
the first — I was sitting in BKji's (the manager's) 
office, as I always do when I come to Jagat, sipping 
on the Coke that he always orders for me as soon as 


I enter. A representative for a local distributor comes 
to the office — he has got the trailer for a C-circuit film 
that will probably play at Jagat from next week called 
Duplicate Sholay (this is different from Rampur ke 
Sholay)... BKji shows me the film poster — there are 
many other duplicates even apart from Amitabh 
Bachchan and Dharmendra — Sunny Deol, Shahrukh 
Khan, as well as a big-breasted caricature of Phoolan 
Devi. Oh wow! I sense the opportunity for a media stu- 
dies essay and an interesting sidelight for PPHP to track. 
I go into the screening area of the hall to check out the 
Duplicate Sholay trailer. To my surprise, the entire hall 
is absolutely packed. The trailer begins with an exact 
copy of the Gabbar Singh sequence —‘Kitne aadmi the?" 
The works. However, then begins an array of breasts, 
always large. Unsurprisingly, these are often bared, most 
often when the Phoolan Devi caricature is attacked by 
another dacoit. I have seen morning shows many times 
before but nothing quite prepares me for whatistocome. 
Afew gunshots, and Jai and Veeru kill a few of Gabbar 
Singh's men. Thenanotherseries of interspersed women 
with forcibly bared breasts. And this time there are men 
fondling them. ‘Fondling’ is a bad word because it 
conveys an element of care. These are men and women, 
playing out the familiar rape sequence of Hindi films, but 
this time there are no fans or cracked mirrors to look at. 
Instead, I see men grabbing, squeezing and wrenching at 
bare breasts so hard that I can feel it, sense it, almost as 
if it were real, their violation of another person’s body. 
Thetrailer is over and Kaatil Chudail resumes. 

I have read media theory. I know that people 
‘appropriate’, ‘negotiate’, and ‘make meaning’ in ‘sur- 
prising, often unpredictable ways’. [have never argued 
for censorship of content in any discussion in which I 


have ever taken part. lam aware of art, theatre and film 


history and the many ways in which pastiche and vul- 
garity have been used to shock bourgeois audiences. I 
have read and admired Bakhtin’s celebration of the 
lowbrow. But there was something about Duplicate 
Sholay that made me sick, so sick that I couldn’t take 
it. Suddenly I understood BKji’s stories of Pakeezah 
and Deewar better. [could see that he might have been 
happier then, as a young man, a fire and brimstone 
union leader, working as a gatekeeper at the same 


cinema, admiring and revelling in the films that һе. 


was letting people into see. I felt sympathetic. _ 
And here begins the unsettling experience, the 
second. A bit later the same evening a few employees 
ofthe cinema asked to be let into BKji's office. About 
ten of them came in till there was no space for anyone 
else to enter. Here is the background — in the one year 


that Jagat was shut a number of the employees were 
offered some pay so as not to take up alternative 
employment because the cinema was expected to ‘open 
shortly’ for the entire year. Many of them had substan- 
tial outstanding dues from that time, and some hadn’t 
been paid for periods even after the hall was opened. 
Subsequently, many of them had gotten together and 
were thinking of filing a court case against the owners 
of Jagat Cinema. However, they knew that if they did 
this; the court case, as court cases invariably do, might 
threaten to stretch interminably. The workers were in 
the office that evening, asking for a resolution to the 
problem. Ithought of BKji, and the passion with which 
he had told me his stories – leading a mashaal juloos 
from Regal Cinema ina late October nightin 1979. And 
then the time he was beaten up, attacked from behind 


(meri peeth par Hindustan ka naksha bana diya tha, . 


he told me) and how despite that he had continued the 
strike against the same owners these employees were 
battling. today. The ten people in the room were hesi- 
tant to speak. Finally, one of the gatekeepers spoke. He 
said that they wanted all their outstanding dues to be 
paid back within the nexttwo months. 

BKji put on the same public voice he would use 


' tospeak into my high-tech looking mini-disc recorder 


and made acounter-offer. He said that he would ensure 
that they each got Rs 500 extra per month and subse- 
quently their balance payment would be calculated and 
returned at this monthly rate. There was silence for a 
bit and then another gatekeeper spoke. He said that 
might not be enough, they might have to go back and 
think of filing a case. BKji's voice rose a little — 'Sup- 
pose I was to suddenly suspend you from duty for a 
month,’ he said, ‘Ichallenge you to return with any form 
of litigation at the end of that month.’ Saying that BKji 
thumped the table hard and his voice rose a little more, 
‘Ioffer you an entire month to prove yourself,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘There is no betterexample before us than Ram 


Dutt, and the labour commissioner was his relative. He ' 


tried all he could-and till today more than Rs 10000 of 
his are still due.” Looking slightly unsure the employ- 
ees left his office, telling him they would make their 
decision by 6 o’clock tomorrow. Turning to me, BKji 
asked ‘So, how’s your project going?’ 

‘Not that well,’ Ianswered. 


A few weeks back, moved by a poem he had | 


recited, I had told BKji that I could see the revolution- 
ary, the dramatist, the actor and the filmmaker in him. 
He told me 'Arre yaar, mei sher hota tha, sher. Abhi 
bhi sher houn. Par. abh mujhe lagne laga hain ki mei 
circus ka sher houn.’ 
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MAKING MEANING IN INDIAN CINEMA 


edited by Ravi S. Vasudevan. Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 2000. 


THE first question to ask is, of course, what is the 
‘Indian cinema’ that is to be made meaning in? Do 
Assamese, Malayalam and Marathi cinemas nor cons- 
titute "Indian cinema' as they are not referred to, even 
tangentially, in this collection? What of the C-circuit 
cinema and the politics of modern film-exhibition 
spaces and circumstances? As in all collections, there 


are only some issues that can be addressed, which . 


makes the grandiose title of this one particularly 
problematic, especially considering the nature of the 


- articles included. A title as ‘hegemonic’ as this one 


does not suit a collection largely informed by the 
work of the Subaltern Studies collective and feminist 
film theory. Making Meaning in *Mainstream' Indian 
Cinema, maybe? 

As the preface of the book states, “This volume 
was inspired by a seminar, "Making Meaning in Indian 
Cinema", held at the Indian Institute for Advanced 
Study, Shimla, in October 1995. . ."Thebook comes out 
five years later and is hence, dated at launch. The lat- 
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est movies it speaks of, in the year 2000, are Baazigar 
and Kaadalan, both dating from 1994. 

This may seem like an invalid and quibbling criti- 
cism of ascholarly work, but itis not, precisely because 
of the nature of what the work chooses to engage 
with. As Ravi Vasudevan says in the introduction, ‘If 
there is aunifying theme to this volume, itderives from 
the current drive to understand the political implica- 
tions of Indian popular cinema’ (emphasis mine). 
Five years is a long time, especially in a mediascape 
increasingly mediated by globalisation. To pick two 
very diverse examples, by the virtue of its ‘back- 
dating’, two things the volume does not talk about 
are the political fracas that followed the release of 
‘Fire’, and the self-reflexive disparagement of star- 
dom and the institutions of the ‘industry’ in ‘Mast’. For 
a book with highly interventionist content, the time- 
lag is fatal. | 

Where the book is important is in setting an 
agenda for intervention, theoretically as wellas metho- 
dologically. Theoretically, there is a distinct trajectory 
to the book, almost an underlying assumption, which 
can be broadly characterised as being opposed to the 
‘strand of filmcriticism [which] faults the Indian popu- 


lar cinema for its failure to be properly realist, and 
character-centred... for its failure to achieve a “тод- 
ern" procedure of narration...’ (Ravi Vasudevan). There 
is instead, almost a celebration of ‘our modernity’, in 
Partha Chatterjee’s sense of the term. There is a great 


deal of investment т the ‘local’ traditions of narrative . 


as contrasted to ‘Hollywood’ continuity. Also, a great 
deal of the work (particularly Rajadhyaksha) could 
equally be seen as tracing its genealogy to cultural 
studies’ intervention in film theory from the early eight- 
ies onwards in the West, which argued forthe audience’s 
freedom to negotiate resistant and even oppositional 
meanings to those apparently structured into the text, 


and has particularly problematized the ‘male gaze’ of 


Laura Mulvey’s landmark essay. 

The redeployments are interesting. For example, 
Lalitha Gopalan’s work on ‘Avenging Women in 
Indian Cinema’ draws upon work done on the Holly- 
wood B-grade slasher/horror films to make a case for 
the sadistic impulses in Indian cinema, unwittingly 
opening possibilities for cross-gender identification. 
Ranjani Mazumdar draws parallels (or rather, a ‘cons- 
tellation’) between Walter Benjamin’s work оп 
Trauerspeil (the mourning play) in the time of the 
Thirty Years War and the ‘psychotic’ films of Shah 


Rukh Khan coming out in the aftermath of the Bom- - 


bay riots. 

There is a great deal of concern and work here 
on ubiquitous presence of the state in Indian cinema 
(Madhav Prasad, Ashish Rajadhyaksha), which has led 
to some of the most theoretically formidable articles. 
For example, Rajadhyaksha takes off from the work 
of Partha Chatterjee and Sudipta Kaviraj on nation- 
hood and citizenship and goes on to problematize 
Laura Mulvey to make the point somewhere that the 
viewer/spectator is free to make (or not make) identi- 
fications with the text. This is an extremely crude 
reduction, but in the text of the article, Rajadhyaksha 
writes, ‘at moments when viewers are most involved 
in what they see, the first look suddenly pops up... a 
more reassuring realisation that one is "only watching 
afilm".' | 

Rajadhyaksha's article is on * Viewership and 
Democracy in the Cinema'. What does this mean for 
me as a spectator of Indian cinema? Or for the other 
23 million that watch the cinema every day who are 
invoked atthe beginning ofthe article, and will mostly 
nothaveaccessto Rajadhyaksha's article. They already 
know that they do not need to identify with what 
they see on'screen. They already know, without 


Rajadhyaksha telling them, that there is an empower- | 


ing, democratic component to the cinematic expe- 
rience. (See S.V. Srinivas's work on ‘Devotion and 
Defiance in Fan Activity', immediately after Raja- 
dhyaksha's in the book.) Who then, is this article 
for? 

As was noted before, many of these articles could 
be seen as tracing their genealogy to western debates 
on the cinema, and even though the theory is nuanced 
and refined and has an obvious and political investment 
in questions of democracy in India, it is still a debate 
with the West. It is far more exciting and stimulating, 
and dare I say relevant, when the theory is more 
grounded in the ‘local’. One of the most exciting arti- 
cles for me in this collection is Vivek Dhareshwar and 
Tejaswini Niranjana’s article on ‘Kaadalan and the 
Politics of Resignification: Fashion, Violence and the 
Body’. This may not be any criterion, but you can tell 
they love the film and are excited by it. They see the 
film as being empowering, as signalling ‘a different set 
of political possibilities... the way in which an urban 
popular culture, mediated by global televisual culture, 
but implicitly marked as “dalit”... creates the possi- 
bility for... resignification, of dalitand upper-caste cul- 
tural spaces.' Some of the most exciting theory, 
drawing upon Gilles Delueze and Gyanendra Pandey 
is to be found in this article. I am similarly excited by 
Ranjani Mazumdar's (From Subjectification and 
Schizophrenia: The ‘Angry Man’ and the ‘Psychotic’ 
Hero of Bombay Cinema) and Lalitha Gopalan’s 
(Avenging Women in Indian Cinema) articles, which 
are both contextual in nature. 

However, it is troubling that only two articles 
in the collection actually have the voice(s) of people 
who are actually involved in making films. Ranjani 
Mazumdar's essay features Javed Akhtar, and S.V. 
Srinivas’s actually spoke with Chiranjeevi and other 
stars of the Telugu film industry, along with the fans 
of the various fans associations. 

His work is the most exciting, for me, in the 
entire collection. For it gives an entirely new dimen- 
sion to film theory, away from the analysis of narra- 
tive and form along with Stephen Hughes' historical 
study оп ‘Policing Silent Film Exhibition in Colonial 
South India’. For here the people who actually see the 
films, and the material circumstances of film exhibi- 
tion are considered worthy of academic study — which 
is arefreshing change. 

And a change which has been institutionalised 
and is reflected in the work now being done by Ravi 
Vasudevan (the PPHP project — Publics and Practices 
in the History of the Present) and by Ashish Raja- 
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dhyaksha (work on the circulation of movies on low- 
end digital copies). Which is one of the reasons why, 
looking back to 2000, ‘Making Meaning...’ seems like 
anagenda. | 

An agenda with а long way to go. "We would 
also have to stay alert to cultural histories of advertis- 
ing, radio, recording and television industries as they 
intersect with the history of cinema...' says Ravi 
Vausdevan in the introduction. 

So far, there is no work on *Kyunki Saans Bhi 
Kabhi Bahu Thi’ that Iam aware of. 


Anand V. Taneja 
THE SECRET POLITICS OF OUR DESIRES 


by Ashis Nandy. Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 1998. 


"THE popular Indian film has a curious shelf life. It 


stands to be repeatedly resurrected in its original 
‘authentic’ form ог is completely trarismogrivied and 
reassembled through varying modes of circulation, 
percolating into public consciousness in ingenious 
ways. In the last ten years, one such site of frequent 
resurrection has been the academic essay. Yet the 
academic text when comparéd to the filmic ones it is 
predicated on has fared dismally in terms of longev- 
ity. Not only has it failed to keep up with the constantly 
shifting and relatively transient nature of the most 
prolific film industry in the world but has frequently 
lapsed into, to borrow Vivek Dhareshwar’s phrase, ‘a 
paralyzing historicism’. 

The Secret Politics of Our Desires edited by Ashis 
Nandy, first published in 1998, is perched precariously 
on that edge of intimated irrelevance. This symposium 
which attempts to establish ‘an alternative, non-formal 
frame of political and social analysis’ for popular 
cinema and the culture of politics in South Asia is 
loosely arranged around a schematic that is laid out by 
Nandy in his introduction: Indian popular cinemaas a 
slum’s eye view of politics, The ‘popular’ as an arena 
of academic scrutiny is seductively easy to understand 
if we persist in the belief that we live in a relatively 
homogenous society and that people are fundamentally 
all the same. It becomes a much more complex issue 
when we take into account that most post-industrial, 
developing societies are composed of a huge variety 
of social groups and subcultures, all held together in a 
network of social relations in which one of the most 
significant factors is the differential distribution of 
power. Such a view also posits a plurality of points of 
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resistance whose only unity lies in the fact of their 
resistance but notthe form it may take. 

Nandy is to an extent aware of these issues 
and presents his case in an inimitable polemical style 
using the slum as his defining metaphor. Here the slum 
as the *unintended city' is configured through two 
tropes that have parallel resonances within the popu- 
lar film narrative — ‘the remembered village and the 
compacted heterogeneity of stranger-neighbours, with 
the former often providing a frame to cope with the 
latter.’ Nandy extends his argument to claim that the 
popular cinema serves as 'the poor man's political 
scientist.’ His lucid yet amorphously structured intro- 
duction (much like the slum he invokes) is cautious 
with generalisations and incisive in its reading of popu- 
lar Indian culture as not merely mass culture but a 
constant space of conflict and accommodation between 
indigenous folk culture, popular middle-class culture 
and massified global culture. Also his vision of the slum 
(constituting 25 per cent of the Indian population) in 
its dual role as receptacle and active proselytizing agent 
vis-a-vis India’s political culture and popular cinema, 
should continue to open up avenues for academic 
research in the years to come. 

However, none of the other essays save Anjali 


. Monteiro’s refreshing chapter on official television and 


the spectator-subject can claim to promise such dura- 
bility. This can primarily be attributed to the fact that 
most of the essays in the course of formulating an argu- 
ment completely disregard notions and processes of 
spectatorship. One would assume that any exploration 
of the ‘popular’ would have to be moored at some level 
to a concept of the ‘populace’. The textual analyses 
discount the subjectivities inherent in the act of expe- 
riencing the cinematic spectacle and assume that the 
spectators constitute a homogenized polity. 

Ziauddin Sardar and Rajni Bakshi’s ‘highly per- 


sonalized narratives’ on the life and times of Dilip 


Kumarand Raj Kapoorrespectively are hagiographical 
accounts masquerading as anecdotal histories that 
are imbued with an overwhelming sense of nostalgia 
coupled with a cynicism toward the immediate future 
of the popular cinema, which mires any extended 
analysis they may have to offer in relation to the poli- 
tical climate in India in the post-independence era. 
Sardar occasionally takes the moral high ground and 
posits the popular cinema as part of the larger malaise 
afflicting the nation state: ‘Contemporary Indian 
cinemais notthe only culpable criminal but it is guilty 
of denigrating the cultural excellence that its society 
can bring forth.’ Both these essays are predicated on 


the premise that art only refracts a sense of social real- . 


ity andare largely unconcerned with к struc- 
tures at play. 

Conversely, Fareedudin Kazmi" s essay, ‘How 
angry is the angry young man?’ has as its pivot the 
mechanisms of the ideological state apparatus. In 
relation to the Bachchan phenomena he propounds the 
‘safety valve’ theory where the state advocates certain 
tropes of proxy vigilantism through cinematic repre- 
sentations which portray ‘a form of dissent in leash’ 
working in tandem with state mechanisms to further 
the discourse for a legitimate authoritarian regime. 
Vinal Lal's extrapolation about how Hindi cinema 
bound by generic conventions does not allow any space 
for the outsider/Other 15 unfortunately thé most dated 
piece in the collection, though he does briefly dwell 
on the possibility of a change acknowledging the 


increasingly jingoistic pitch ofthe modernizing project . 


propounded by the nation state and the rapid emergence 
ofthe Muslim-as-terroristconstruct. 

Anjali Monteiro's study (Official television and 
unofficial fabrications of the self) of Goan working- 
class communities in Kamgar Nagar and their cons- 


tant negotiation with television culture exists in sharp 


relief to the rest of the essays in the book. Monteiro 
emphasises the contradictions that inevitably arise 
through the act of identity reconstitution forthe 'spec- 
tator-subject' vacillating between his/her role as a pas- 
sive susceptible viewer and discerning agent who uses 
television as an essential information conduit. Thus, a 


certain simultaneity of resistance and subsumption to | 


power discourses vis-à-vis the television is established 
where the viewer responses range from calculated 
indifference to ‘negotiated acceptance to complete 
incorporation of the televisual discourse.’ While 
foregrounding the claims of the ‘spectator-subject’ 
Monteiro dismantles what she calls two-dimensional 
models of power such as ‘target audience’ (culled from 


the development discourse), ‘sovereign consumer’ 


(from market research) and ‘the falsely conscious 
masses’ (of cultural dependency). Almost all the other 


essays in the collection are hinged on such limiting © 


paradigms of power. 

This brings us back to the earlier point about tex- 
tual analyses that is completely removed from the ma- 
trix of the ‘spectator-subject’ and hence poses the threat 
of being fairly reductive in its readings. Film studies 
as a formal discipline emerged out of literature and his- 
tory departments in universities over the last fifty years, 


as a consequence of which a certain primacy was _ 


attached to film-as-text analyses. As an account of 


which film studies as an evolving category continues 


to accord acentrality to narratology and relies heavily 
on semiotics, structuralism, psychoanalysis and other 
western literary theoretical models but at the same time 
tends to be completely divorced from the working 
mechanisms of the industry that produce the text or the 
economies (financial and cultural) that sustain it. This 


` automatically leads to a narrowing of the scope of 


inquiry and results in frequenttautological lapses. 
Thus, in order to keep the discipline vibrant and 
dynamic there is a need to scramble to new vantage 
points of analysis. Already certain shifts are discern- 
ableoverthe last few years and new areas of academic 
investigation have begun to coalesce: the film distri- 
bution circuits; the phenomena of film piracy; the sub- 
cultures of cinema halls; trade journals; film posters; 


the investments behind star personas; the strategies of. 


filmtechnicians; the politics ofrepresentationthrough 
satellite and cable television networks, and so on. These 
investigations if nothing else, will unpack new vistas 
of information that may well serve to rescue textual 
analysis from its atrophied nature and finally reveal 
secrets about the Indian cultural polity and popular 
cinemain yetunimagined and desirable ways. 


Ankur Khanna 


COLONIAL INDIA AND THE MAKING OF 
EMPIRE CINEMA: Image, Ideology and Iden- 
tity by Prem Chowdhry. Vistaar Publications, New 
Delhi, 2000. 


THE work under review is a reading of three ‘empire 
films’ ofthe 1930s and 1940s. This reading, the author, 
Prem Chowdhry claims, ‘is the result of an unexpected 
beginning.’ It was actually ‘a freak reference regard- 
ing the outcome of ariot in Bombay іп 1938 in the wake 
of the screening of a British film’ that motivated her to 
explore this territory of cinematic experiences. For a 
text of film studies, this is an unusual starting point. 
However, fora social historian (Prem Chowdhry pro- 
claims herself in this role) this entry point is quite 
understandable. Any dispute or event provides a rich 
mine of data which social historians or social anthro- 
pologists love toexplore. Even for Braudel, ‘event’ can 
be studied as a litmus paper, which reveals the struc- 
ture of the culture. | 

With this dispute, a resistance against the colo- 
nial screen, a methodological field of enquiry opens 
up with its colonising gaze, empirical structures and 
gendered scopic regimes. What is more crucial and 
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refreshing is an attempt to study the multi-layered 
responses and resistance to this empirical cultural 
venture directed to control not just the native eye but 
alsothe body politics of colonies. 

The book tries to locate this reading of three 
empire films — The Drum, Ganga Din and The Rains 
Came into theirrespective historical frames. The term, 
empire cinemas, means both the British as well as Hol- 
lywood cinemas made mainly during the 1930s and 
1940s ‘which projected a certain vision of the empire 
in relation to its subjects.' The shared common view 
points among Hollywood and British film industries 
and the acceptance of certain ideological concerns 
and images in keeping with this empirical vision have 
been assumed here. These shared features include: the 
defence of Indiaasthe pivoton which the plot revolved; 
the North West Frontier Province as location; the late 
19th century as the historical period of reference and 
the military venture of pax-Britannica for the protec- 
tion of innocent tribals against few corrupt and crooked 
members of the same community backed by the clas- 
sical enemies of British empire, i.e. the Russians or 
Germans. From a social historian, it was expected to 
problematise and critically evaluate this ‘shared and 


'common viewpoints' alittle furtherthan whathas been 


offered in the book. 

The issues raised by the author cover a wide 
terrain. She claims, ‘This work establishes the live, 
volatile relationship between Indian audiences (with 
varied identities, as active consumers and receivers of 
the cinematic enterprisg) and the empire films through 
anexploration ofthe ways in which cinematic and other 
discourses were negotiated for meanings’ (p. ©). 

The selection of films in the book is significant 
as they interact with the changing and complex colo- 
nial ideological structures of their historical time 
frames in very interesting manners. 

In the Introduction, Prem Chowdhry sets out 
the agenda for the study. Contextualising empire films 
on a popularity graph, she provides statistical figures 
to back her argument that ‘the audience for western 
films, especially for the high-adventure genre, was 
clearly not limited to the educated middle class but 
drew its viewership from different segments of Indian 


‘society.’ By 1939 there were 1265 permanent cinemas 


in India and 500 touring ones. She has identified the 


nature and level of participation of the Indian audience . 


with empire cinema. Apart from educated middle 
class urban viewers, this Indian audience included 
plantation labourers of tea gardens, serving army men, 
rustic villagers travelling to the city etc. The Indian 
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audience was thought of as being ‘child like’, ‘deficient 
of character’, occupying a position of ‘ignorance and 
moral corruptibility.’ 

Prem Chowdhry has been cautious in not treat- 
ing the British/English audience as a monolithic and 
passive bloc. She has shown the awareness on the part 
of the British officials regarding the political potenti- 
ality and reception of cinematic images. It is crucial to 
know that the degree and nature of this awareness 
changed along with political developments taking 

place within India, a point well made by producers 

and filmmakers. Alexander Shaw, a British film pro- 
ducer wrote, ‘Indians don’t laugh about you anymore; 
they take you seriously.’ In fact, all three films chosen 
for study reflect important shifts in British cultural 
policy. 

The agitation against The Drum forced the gov- 
ernment to withdraw the film and compelled the Con- 
gress to reconsider its stand on cultural representations 
and articulation of new cultural traditions. At the level 
of semiotics and the content of the films, this shift 
has been analysed vis-a-vis the representational spaces 
of women agencies depicted in empire films. While 
The Drum was overwhelmingly a male film, The 
Rains Came places miscegenation centrally on the 
colonial screen. The reading of gender politics mov- 
ing in the cinematic frames of empire cinema is cru- 
cial to the whole study and opens up new and valuable 
possibilities, | 

The significance of the book lies in widening the 
field offilm studies and incorporating sources like pub- 
licity material, official documents, newspaper-magazine 
reportage and correspondence into the discourse 
of cinema. However, when reading the agitation post 
the screening of The Drum, a better treatment was 
expected. A potentially rich field of day-to-day media 
coverage of this agitation has been clubbed together 

sin a mere footnote (f.note: 107, p. 120). This attempt 
to contextualize cinematic codes within a historical 
time frame lacks the complexities and the richness 
for which the social history of colonial India is kriown. 
At many instances, the relationship between represen-. 
tational codes and socio-historical agencies appears to 
be moving merely оп the flat dimension ofa discourse 
analysis, too straight and directly corresponding toeach 
other. Also lacking is the treatment of mise en scene . 
and decoupage which differentiate the reading of mov- 


ing visual images of cinema froma literary text. 


Nevertheless the work forcefully charts out ' 
the shift of cinematic codes and the multi-layered 
contested domain of responses. It makes a social his- 
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‚ torian believe that it was always possible for colonial 
society tocolonise the colonising camera/screen. 


Sadan Jha 


FEMININE FABLES: Imaging the Indian Woman , 


in Painting, Photography and Cinema by Geeti 
Sen. Mapin Publishing, Ahmedabad, 2002. ` 


. Geeti Sen takes the title of her book from a fabulously 
evocative painting by her friend, the painter Arpita 
Singh and within that purview draws a medley of 
writers, artists and photographers who have made 
womanhood the subject of their analyses. Her recent 
work has the steadfast authority and depth that one 
associates with long years of engagement witha field, 
the outcome of serene years spent as a Nehru Fellow 
at Teen Murti. | 

Thefirstchapteriscalled Bharat Mata and locates 
the political debates around Abindranath Tagore's 
painting where the chaste and educative iconography 
of the serene/controlled woman of India is projected 
around 1902-05 as the catalyst for shifting the image 
from Bharat to Bharat Mata. The debates around this 
symbolism and the song Vande Mataram are carefully 
etched to provide some understanding of our present 
turbulence. As achild growing up in the 60s Iremem- 
ber Vande Mataram was continuously played on All 
India Radio and no one felt it was a political signature 
tune. The lotus appeared everywhere as long back as I 
can remember and has only recently been appropriated 
by right wing groups. 

Sen’s work locates symbols historically without 


being judgmental and that I think is the greatest con- . 


tribution of this seasoned work. Every library, domes- 
tic or public, should have a copy, and particularly for 
blind students the text will appear very rich because 
works of art are described by the author in rich and stun- 
ning detail. Geeti Sen has a fine sense of how words 
sound so while the pages are luminescent with the rich 
colours of the art tradition, spanning calendar to kitsch, 
‘classical’ folk and abstract art, words are carefully 
woven to create a parallel descriptive tapestry. Works 
and lives are clearly juxtaposed and women’s dream 
and energies are the prime focus of her text. If men 
appear as photographers or film makers or writers, 
sometimes as painters, they do so only in as much as 
they energise women’s lives through their reflection. 
Somewhere in Sen’s work the real world of men’s 
inter-textuality falls short of the overpowering sexual 
and creative energies of women. Is patriarchy the only 


mediating term, then, against which women' appear 
in menacing or assuaging terms? This could be a 
dangerous flaw of the book, clearest in the photo- 
graphy and film section. The intermeshing of men and 
women's worlds sounds just that little bit brittle and 
too many issues, too many worlds are compressed. 
Thelastchapterentitled ‘The goddess within’ also has 
some blurred parts as if there are more issues and peo- 
plethan the author can control. 

Is there a real world out there, Sen seems to be 
asking, after having travelled much, seen much, spo- 
ken and written in many parts of the world. By bring- 
ing these idols/ideals, and the craftspersons who 
continually experiment with forms closer to us, Geeti 
Sen can rest content because the book has great beauty 
and resilience. Oneremembers only the fruits of labour 
and not the anguish that often goes into years of 
research. In that sensethe inconstancy of ouremotions 
and the turbulence of our years and days are set aside 
when we capture in print the large canvas of others’ 
dreams. Interesting that so much of the symbolism of 
women's lives is set in religious metaphors, which do 
not seem alien to Sen but are part of ongoing debates 
about democracy and polities . 


\ > : 
: Susan Visvanathan 


CINEMA OF INTERRUPTIONS: Action Genres 
in Contemporary Indian Cinema by Lalitha 


Gopalan. Oxford University. Press, New Delhi, 
2003. 


—— 


IT has long been a source of wonder tó me that a disci- 
pline as interesting as film studies should be in the stran- 
glehold of film theory, that most amorphous of theories, 
(a mish mash of linguistic and кр т read- 
ing strategies) and one which, while foregrounding the 
process of viewing, often loses sight of the text and its 
relationship with social reality. Lalitha Gopalan's 
book, Cinema of Interruptions: Action Genres in Con- 


` temporary Indian Cinema, is a peculiar mix of the worst 


aspects of film theory, a daring attempt to get beyond 
what she calls at one point ‘the vagaries of the Oedipal 


scenario’, along with an insightful analysis of parti- 


cular directors and their respective ouvres. 

Gopalan outlines her methodology early in the 
book: she exhorts us towards cinephilia rather than 
film criticism. Cinephilia draws ‘attention to a system 
of signs beyond the central narrative — gestures from 
actors, mise en scene details and even throw away shots 
— that the obsessive film viewer reads as special sig- 
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nals from the film maker.' She then quotes Paul 
Willemen approvingly: *The relationship between 
psychoanalysis and film theory has been reversed: ins- 
tead of using random bits of psychoanalytic theory to 


` generate readings of films, now bits of films are used 


tointroducereaderstopsychoanalytictheory.' > 
However, Gopalan draws from other sources as 
well through this book, and itis here, ironically, when 
she uses a sound textual and political reading of the film 
text, that she emerges most successful. This is why the 
central chapter, on the films of J.P. Dutta, is the most 
incisive, and the reason why her chapter on Avenging 
Women in Indian Cinema is muddied and confused. 
Before taking a look at some of her formulations in the 
main body of the text,'it would be worthwhile to note 
that Gopalan premises her readings on some crucial 
features in Indian cinema. Seeing it as a cinema of 
interruptions, she isolates the song and dance 
sequences, the interval and the fact of censorship as 
defining our viewing: 'Indian cinema is marked by 
interrupted pleasures' (italics hers). She goes on to 


` argue that action cinema demonstrates the connec- 


tions between localand global styles as меп аѕ display- 
ing 'aconfidencein film making that is most visible in 


_ the strengthening of local conventions even as they 


overtly engage with the structuring of anticipation and 
pleasure found in genre films.’ 

In the chapter on women , Gopalan follows the 
puzzling strategy of contextualising violence in Indian 


cinema, historicizing censorship, and then, in heranaly- © 


sis of a variety of films that fall into the category of rape 
and revenge, overturning these categories. Talking of 
Zakhmi Aurat, afilm which centres around rape and the 
punishment that follows (castration), Gopalan con- 
cludes: ‘Critics have lambasted this film for offering an 
improbable resolution to rape; however, sucha reading 


. assumes that films have an indexical signification to 


political reality instead of examining how their narra- 
tives repeatedly stage various fantastical possibilities 
of these realities.’ Besides this, Gopalan’s reading of 
sadomasochistic pleasure into films that deal with rape 
seems highly problematic, drawing as it does on the 


-work of revisionist feminist theorists. 


A naive understanding of censorship also informs 
this chapter; pleasure, according to Gopalan, is derived 
from the viewing of the female body in its more titil- 
lating aspects, and this body is arrayed, as it were, on 


the screen in the way itis because of censorship. How- 


ever, surely it would be safe to conclude that this is part 
of formulaic narrative, not due solely to censorship? 
(After all, in cultures where censorship is not stringent 
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atall, one still has the production of popular texts which 
rely on fantasy and titillation.) Gopalan ends her chap- 
ter with an interesting analysis of Vijayshanti, the popu- 
lar star of Telegu cinema: ‘Each of her films overturns 
several conventional associations between femininity 
and aggression’; it is also true that they constitute a 
genre which foregrounds ‘the female stareconomy'. 
Gopalan locates J.P. Dutta’s films in the genre of 


' the Western, but sées their playing with the ‘indig-. 


enous’ genre of ‘daku’ or dacoit films. While defining 
Sholay as the definitive synthesis of these two tradi- 
tions, she also.makes the important point that it 
privileges an upper caste point of view; Dutta's films, 
on the other hand, most noticeably Ghulami and 
Batwara, ‘challenge Sholay's premise by inverting the 
conditions structuring the dacoit genres found in Hindi 
cinema, an inversion that rehabilitates an engage- 
ment with revisionist Westerns.' The reading of these 
filmsthat follows is embedded in an understanding of 
social relations, class and caste antagonisms and 
homosocial relations, that allow, Gopalan argues, for 
an equal understanding of the conventions of the love 
story in Hindi cinema and their displacement onto 
more violent narratives. 

Again, the analysis of gangster films in the same 
chapter has an interesting analysis of trains and their 


' significance; for example, in her analysis of Dutta's 


Batwara, Gopalan points outthat by using trains in the 
mise en scene, the suggestion is that ‘the feudal rural 
areas are not self-contained universes that lie outside 
the post colonial state; rather, they display a tenuous 
relationship with the state, whose promises of demo- 
cracy and freedom are far from complete.’ Finally, 
using and.then, interestingly enough, discarding- 
psychoanalytic mappings of masculinity, Gopalan 
concentrates on defining 'local manifestations of 
masculinity' and their relationship with modernity 
and the state. 

The rest of the book deals with, respectively, 
Mani Ratnam's Nayakan, Vidhu Vinod Chopra's 


` Parinda and lastly, the impact of digital technologies, 


using Ratnam’s Alaipayuthey/The Waves, and 
Kamalahasan’s Hey! Ram as.examples. In a com- 


-pressed discussion on these chapters, it is important 


to note that Gopalan does not deal with Ram Gopal 
Varma's Satya at any length, an omission that seems 
striking given this film's encompassing of several of 
the themes she deals with in the preceding chapters -- 
from cityscapes and modernity to homoerotic bond- : 
ing and the implicitly tragic fate of the protagonists 
of the genre of the gangster film. On the other hand, 


she devotes a whole chapter to Parinda, dealing with 
it in excruciating detail. Despite insights like this: 
*Parindaexplodes any idea ofa safe place for a hetero- 
sexual couple in a gangster genre that is more routinely 
managed through homosocial bonds,’ the detailed look 
at the flashback and its multiple uses, and aclose look 
at how editing serves to ‘exploit spatial and temporal 


disjunctions,’ the chapter could be twenty pages shorter | 


and lose nothing inthe process. 
Onthe other hand, Gopalan's analysis of Ratnam 


is far more interesting, (perhaps because, while it · 


offers a close reading of Nayakan, it also deals with the 
director's ouvre) offering insights into his characteris- 
tic song sequences as significantinterruptions. Gopalan 
inserts Ratnam's use of songs into a'succint history of 
the song in Indian cinema. Gopalan also deals again with 
the interval: ‘In Indian cinema, the first eighty to ninety 
minutes usually stage the primary conditions of the nar- 
rative. Nayakan, however, rewrites this convention by 


. favouring the opening sequence.’ Following а discus- | 


sion on the film as part of the gangster genre, the direc- 
tor’s preoccupation with cars and the ways in which cars 
from different eras signal different and changing func- 
tions in the postcolonial state, Gopalan also comments 


on the erasure of the Muslim figure in Ratnam's films - 


and concludes that the ‘jagged representations of Mus- 
lims in [Bombay] and other films limit the topography 
of Ratnam's films, reminding us of their provincial reach 
as they write the nation state.’ 

The last chapter has no place in this book; the dis- 
cussion on Hey! Ram speculates pointlessly on the sexu- 
alizing of the male body, the discussion of The Waves 
appears even more forced because while it might use dig- 
ital technology, its thematics are entirely different from 
the rest of the texts explored. Gopalan does, however, 
pithily sum up her own method: ‘Each chapter has a 
double focus, exploring how a well-worn genre is 
reconfigured in Indian cinema by attending to local 
cinematic conventions.’ These conventions, she con- 
cludes, make Indian cinema well-suited for ‘forays into 
digital technology’ — most notably, the interval and the 
use of different effects, the virtual journeys possible in 
song and dance sequences. State censorship, Gopalan 
indicates, may also find it hard to ‘catch up with the sub- 
versive possibilities inherent in digital technologies.’ 


This is a book that yields insights as you battle | 


through the discursive spaces of Gopalan’s critical uni- 
verse. What is endearing is her genuine love for Indian 
cinema. 


TraSingh 
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Further reading 


LAWS 


There are numerous websites which are helpful as 
regards gaining a basic understanding of the legal 
framework within which cinema exists in India. 
The ones that have been most helpful to me are 
www.indialawinfo.com and www.cscsarchive.org 
(The Media & Culture Archive maintained by the Cen- 
tre for the Study of Culture and Society, Bangalore). 


ACTS 


The Cinematograph Act, 1952. х 

The Cinematograph (Amendment) Act, 1984 
(Amended to include the screening of video films). 

The Punjab Cinemas (Regulation) Act, 1952 (As 
applicable to Delhi from 15.12.1980). 


` The Dramatic Performances Act, 1876. 


Cable Television Networks (Regulation) Act, 1995. 

Cinematograph (Certification) Rules, 1983. 

Cinematograph Film Rules, 1948. 

The Cine- Workers Welfare Fund Act, 1981. 

The Cine-Workers and Cinema Theatre Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Act, 1981. 
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The Copyright Act, 1957. Е | 

The Indecent Representation of Women (Prohibition) 
Act, 1986. 

The Prasar Bharati (Broadcasting Corporation of In- 
dia) Act, 1990. 

The Prevention of Insults to National Honour Act, 1971. 

The Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act, 1956. 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


Reportofthe Indian Cinematograph Committee 1927- 
1928 (also known as the Rangachariar Committee 
Report). Government of India, Central Publication 
Branch, Calcutta. 

Report of the Film Enquiry Committee 1951 (also 
knownasthe Patil Committee Report). Government 
of India Press, New Delhi. 

Report of the Enquiry Committee on Film Censorship 
1968-1969 (also known as the Khosla Committee 
Report). GOI, Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting. | 

Report of the Working Group on National Film Policy 
1980. GOI, Ministry of Information and Broad- . 
casting, New Delhi. 


THE ROJA DEBATE 


An important moment in the career of cinema studies 

writing in India is the ‘Roja’ debate, started by 

Tejaswini Niranjana’s provocative essay on the Mani 

Ratnam film. The following are some references for 

that debate: | 

Bharucha, К. On the border of fascism: manufacture 
of consent in Roja. ‘Economic and Political Weekly’ 
29(23): 4 June 1994: 1389-1395. 

Chakravarty, V. and M.S.S. Pandian. More on Roja. 
‘Economic and Political. Weekly’ 29(11): 12 March 
1994: 642-644. 

Dirks, N.B. The home and the nation: consuming cul- 
ture and politics in Roja, іп C. Pinney and R. Dwyer 
(eds) Pleasure and the nation: the history, politics and 
consumption of public culture in India. Delhi: OUP, 
2001. [The Dirk essay was not a part of the initial 
debate but can be read alongside it.] 

Niranjana, T. Roja revisited. "Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly' 29(21): May 1994: 1299. 

Whose nation? tourists and terrorists in Roja. 

‘Economic and Political Weekly’ 24(3): 15 шу 

1994: 79-82. 





. Patnaik, А.К. Idealistic equations. ‘Economic alid | 


Political Weekly' 29(32): б August 1994: 2108. 
Srinivas, S. V. Roja in law and order state. ‘Economic 
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THE image of a giant Saddam Hussein statue being 
pulled down ina Baghdad square, with more than alittle 
help from US soldiers, is unlikely to fade away soon. 
Equally disturbing, if not ugly, were the scenes of 
defilement — of the statue, photographs of Saddam, 
above all, of the city. A breakdown of law and.order, a 
chance to loot, pent up rage—take your pick. It is never 
a pleasant sight to watch a once proud city and people 
reduced to a Hobbesian ‘state of nature’. 


What all this holds in store — for the Iregis, the | 


Arab peoples and states, Muslim communitiesall over 
the world, or us, onlookers to the unfolding drama — is 


uncertain. The war, invasion, genocide —the choice of 


words reflecting tlie user's predilection — has proven 


many of us wrong. The military operation has gone . 


smoother than what most sceptics prophesied. No 
one knows what happened to the fabled Revolution- 
ary Guards, or indeed the many members of the 
Baath Party. Is it that, a heretical thought amongst the 
*politically correct’, the Saddam regime was held 
together primarily through terror? This is what the 
*victors' would wantusto believe. 

What if there is more than a glimmer of truth in 
the ‘propaganda’ being unleashed by the mainstream 
western media? True, the coalition forces have still to 
unearth any evidence of weapons of mass destruction 
~nuclear, chemical or biological. But will the shots of 
prisons and torture chambers or the luxurious palaces 
of the erstwhile rulers be sufficient to ‘sell’ the story 
of a ‘just’ war? How is one to square these accounts 
with the other evidence of hospitals and schools, a 
sophisticated urban infrastructure, above all, a skilled, 
articulate and confident people which even a decade 
of crippling sanctions was unable to wipe out. 

Surely, no matter what future historians may 
claim, it will be difficult to pass off Saddam and his 
regime as merely a rapacious, tin-pot dictatorship. 
With difficulties surfacing in winning the peace —be it 
security orreviving civic infrastructure, whatto speak 
of welding together a new ‘coalition of the willing’ — 
we may well witness a revival of nostalgia for the 
old regime, much in the way the cult of Stalin has 
re-emerged in Russia. 

The military prowess assembled by the coalition 
force may have stunned the Arab world into silence. 


.. We clearly have not witnessed the kind of protest 
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anticipated in the region. But for that matter nor is 
there evidence of growing support for.the US led 
intervention, despite the 'reported' divide between 
peoples and regimes all across the Middle East. 

So, 15 еуегуопе just watching and waiting for the 
next US move, the grand plan to rebuild, restructure 
and democratize, first Iraq and then the region? If the 


- coalition forces behave intelligently, with humanism 


and humility, they may possibly be able to escape the 
odium associated with invaders. Why, one may even , 
visualise a resurgent region with indigenous regimes 
using the wealth, not for purchasing arms, suppress- 
ing dissidents and fomenting trouble elsewhere 
through export of religious extremism and terror. 

If, however, this sounds like a fanciful pipe 
dream, it is less because the peoples of the region are 
not ready to join the ‘modern, democratic world’ with 
its emphasis on individual liberty and freedom, human 
rights and the supremacy of law, but more because 
the current victors are fully complicit in propping up 
regimes which serve the self-interest of the United 
States. It bears reiteration that despite the fig-leaf of 
humanitarian assistance, the prime energies of the coa- 
lition have been directed towards securing the oil fields. 

The battle for spoils has already begun; even bat- 
tles for ‘freedom’ must be paid for. Given that no coun- 
try, including those who opposed the US intervention, 
wants to be left out of the loop (our own included), the 
US can use the reconstruction carrot to win шен 


- andisolate potential competition. 


Much like 1989 — the fall of the Berlin Wall and 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union — Iraq 2003 repre- 
sents a crucial landmark in the global landscape. The 
coming years are likely to witness an increasing strug- 
gle between the US and allies on one side and ‘old’ 
Europe, Russian and China on the other to both control 
resources and put into place new rules of business. 

The downside is that a substantial part of this 
battle will be fought oüt on our territories. So how we 
‘read’ the future and ‘position’ ourselves will decide not 
just our fate, but possibly that of the world. The emerg- 
ing situation demands not impotent rage and breast- 
beating, but leadership. It remains to be seen whether 
we are up to the challenge. 


Harsh Sethi . 
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In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander. Lilies bloom. Lotuses smile. Children play. 
Coir-women sing. Butterflies dance. Fishes plop. 
Birds dive. Elephants bathe. The wind whispers. 

Paddy fields prance. Bullock carts jingle. Ducks glide. 


Boats sail. Life flows. And suddenly, you're a poet. 





To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Tnvandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India. Email: deptour@vsni.com Toll free infoline: 1-600-444-747 Fax: ++91-471-322279 www.keralatourism.org 
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to keep him looking young. to suit Indian skin tones. 
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WHEN Seminar was launched in September 1959, its 
first issue was called The ‘Party in Power, an explora- 
tion of the ruling Congress Party. Much of what was 
said then, the issues raised and the concerns voiced, 
remains with us today, though in an aggravated form. 
Forty three years later Seminar, once again, attempts 
to assess the same party, The Party in Waiting. 

The Indiar National Congress led the grassroots 


_ movement that mobilized all Indjans to fight for inde- | 


pendence from colonial British rule. Despite the trauma 
of Partition, it swept thé first democratic elections in 
free India. Its constituents encompassed the diverse and 
varied components of the polity and its manifesto made 
a grand promise that spoke of self sufficiency, empower- 


ment of the under privileged, social equality, religious `` 


tolerance, opportunity without discrimination for all, 


` and so оп. Theseissues remain paramount even today, 


five decades down the road. 

Over the years we have witnessed a dilution of 
this mass party, the abdicated space usurped by the BJP 
and other sectional and regional parties. By deviating 
from its basic premise, the Congress lost its voter base, 


reducing it to a party that can only make headway in : 


some states, not at the Centre. Not only did it cease to 
rule federal India, its grassroot infrastructure withered 


away, and its inability to draw in new blood with fresh | 
ideas and solutions isolated it from the new generation | 
. voter. 


Over half the voting population see the Congress 
Party as a party of yore, with fuddy duddies being 


’ accommodated in an attempt to play the ‘balancing’ 


act. An absence of youth and a political leadership 
well into gerontocracy, carrying the baggage and 
arrogance of the early, heady years of rule, have 


- come together and painted the Congress into a corner. 


Change and reinvention does not appear to figure in 
its agenda. It will be a mammoth task, saturated with 


passion and commitment, to extricate the party from 


this position. 


A Party. іп Waiting 


-The problem 


Iti is not shough to competently manage the 


- internal functionirig through committees and consen- 


sus. It is equally imperative to extend the outcome of : 
those deliberations into the public space, constantly 
engaging the electorate. Honest feedback is some- 


thingthe Congress tends to shy away from. It has been 


much too used to being at the helm, its leaders inac- 
cessible even though they are in opposition, hostile to 
the need forregular and ruthless post-mortems of their 


- policies and political actions. 


Despite ruling in many states, there has been no ` 


_ attempt to create and establish new political norms, set 
.new standards and break away from the corrupt and 


archaic functioning ofthe past. Had the party enforced 
these basic changes and come down heavily on the 
corrupt, it would have gained new constituents. Alas, 


"the Congress states continue to be ruled in the sarne . - 


manner, the ministers and babus making life difficult ' 
for all who have to deal with government. Here was a 


chance to rectify the operation that was in its control 


and push fora better framework а the Centre. But, that 
was not to be. There seems to be little difference in the 
ethic orrule ofa Congress and non Congress state. Cor- 


. ruption is rampant. Another opportunity lost by the 


Congress to show its paces and ‘reinvent’ its operation. , 
The arrogance towards the media remains una- 


- bated. Little surprise that the party has been relegated 


to a small corner on page seven, unmindful of an age 
where communication is half the battle, and where per- 
ceptions matter. Its public relations department needs 


‘an overhaul so that it can start afresh with an open and 


transparent attitude towards the people of India. 

That is what it is all about, constantly addressing 
the people of India through print and the powerful me- 
dium of television. Old, has-been faces may be retained 
in the back room for advice, if required; but they must’ 
stay away from the little screen and from press confer- 
ences. The traditional standoffish, imperious attitude. 


"has to give way to help cultivate a rapport with the peo- 


t 


ple. To nurture afew journalists totoe the 'line'isadead | 


game. Instead, its younger leaders should be out show- 
. ing their face and the Congress President must lead 


‚ them in this. The days of playing the shy enigma are _ 


over. The party better compete in the public arena. 
Alleviation of poverty, health and education, 
through empowerment of the grassroot workers, both 


.. Menand women, iscritical for rebuildin g the mass base. 


The other side of the coin isto address the new middle 
.. classes,their: needs and aspirations. Without actively 
^ "doing both, the party is bound to fall between two stools. 
To treat the entrépreneurial class with disdain is a 


death wish; to ignore the aspirations of this.fast grow- 
ing segment will compel these constituents to look fora. ' 


catalyst in other political formations. If no othercompre- 
hensive alternative is provided by the Congress, the mid- 


dle class will opt for neo-nationalism—the easy option. ' 


^ Creating the ‘alternative’ is the key, not being 


second in the race following the agenda set by others . 


togarnersupport óf the majority. Those very samecon- 


stituents could well shift their political allegiances for . 
` acontemporary and original paradigm, onè that makes 


sense in circa 2003. This kind of invigorating stance 


: . could swing the vote. Most old timers in the Congress 


have ап aversion'to the new generation and their aspi- 


rations, driving the young away from the party. Those - 
*young' today make up over 50 per cent of the voters. - 


To scoff at them is suicidal. 


Toassume its new avatartinkerin gwill not help: . 
The older Congressmen spend their time playing Iago’ 
and are disruptive. This leadsto frustration, particularly - 


inthe middle rungs ofthe party. The latter notonly have 


friction, speculation and dissension. Secrecy should be 
abandoned and all made accountable, old and young. 


There are simple steps which willhelp. Dropcor- . 


rupt ministers in Congress ruled states and deny them 


tickets forthe nextelections. Corruption affects all, the 
poorest and the richest. Establish unflinching support 
fora younger core team. Spell out the task, make them 
accountable and forbid the Iagos to poison the atmos- 
phere. Once the signal goes out, and examples made, 
the majority will fall in line. Only i in such ways will 


energy todeliverthe goods be restored. 


Statusquo, balancing acts between the young and 
old, complacency andarrogance should be hammered 
ош: Experience comes from facing new challenges, 
fromrectifyingthe mess, from making errors and mis- 
takes; from admitting them and not by depending on 
the ‘experience’ ofthe past. That needs to be the maxim. 
Dialogue with those out in the field, with people of dif- 


: fering opinions, with the farmers and the corporates, 


with critics and supporters is essential. That is what 

energises the mind andenthuses workers and function- 

aries to act. ` ; 
Access to those responsible is critical. Why 


- should the Congress President not open an office in 


Lucknow, be in residence there for five days in the 
month, encourage workers fromacrossthe state to meet 


her, and thereby send out the signal that the party is 


serious and committed to re-establishing its presence 


‚ іп аг Pradesh? If UP is important, the Congress 


President should be the de facto UPCC chief. This in 
itself would unnerve the ruling party. The scenario has 


' radically changed and the Congress-needs to accept 
‘that reality if it-is to survive and make a fresh bid for 
-theCentre. . 


.  Thisissue of Seminar attempts to engage ina adis- 


: cussion on what has gone wrong and what needs to be 
no point of reference, the party does not provide a plat- 
form for free, frank, transparent and critical debate. - 
Secret parleys, the norm; only encourage and nurture - 


done by. India’s oldest political party. How should it 


‘reinvent itself? What should it discard? What should 


‚ it do to represent the contemporary Indian regardless 


. of caste and creed? How can it conquer the inherent 


problem of caste and communalism?The real question 
however i is; how can it win Sack the confidence of the 


alienated voter? M E 
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_ Can the Congress find а future? 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


А Party in Waiting 


THE nineties were, for the Congress, 
a time of traumatic transition. In the 
Lok Sabha elections of November 
1989, the party with close to three- 
fourths majority was reduced to an 
also-ran. A few months later,.almost 
all the states which went to the polls 
replaced Congress governments with 
non-Congress coal tions. The main 
opponent of the Ccngress, the BJP, 
found itself with a BJP chief minister 


- for the first time ever — and thattoo in 


a major state, Madhva Pradesh. - 

By mid-August of 1990, battle 
was joined between Mandal and 
kamandal. Vast swathes of backward 
caste voters who had already drifted 


'to the two Yadavs — Laloo Prasad of 


Bihar and Mulayam Singh of Uttar 
Pradesh — further alienated them- 
selves from the Conzress in the name 
of Mandal; and thrcugh Lal Krishna 
Advani's rath yatra, Hindu commu- 
nalists found a champion. who gave 
themafiery rash of fresh hope. 

Then, Laloo Prasad Yadav, by ar- 
resting Advani atSaraastipur, emerged 
asanew messiah ofthe Muslim mino- 
rity, one-upped a few days later by his 
then party colleague, UP Chief Min- 
ister Mulayam Sinzh Yadav taking 
such strong action against the kar 
sevaks at Ayodhya at the end of Octo- 


'ber 1990 that he ousted Laloo as the 


favoured darling ое Muslims —earn- 


' ing'the flattering sobriquet of ‘Maulana 


Mulayam’. The minorities, who had 
been loyal supporters of the Congress 
till the shilanyas of November 1989, 
started deserting the party in droves. 





: * The author is an officz-bearer of the Con- 


gress, but the views expressed here bind none 
buthim. 


K 


By the end of its first year out of. 
power, the Congress was left with no 
community vote-bank; it was trans- 
formed into the residue of every social 
grouping. Its inclusive ethos, which 
had attracted the socially disadvan- 
taged to its fold, became the very rea- 
son for each community seeking an 
exclusivist communitarian destiny 
elsewhere. The sharp deterioration in 
the economy, brought on by the pros- 
pect of the first Gulf War and then the: 
war itself, persuaded virtually every 
social segment that the national cake 
could not be enlarged to secure a big- 
ger share for everyone; equity and 
social justice came to mean grabbing 
alargerslicetothe detriment ofevery- 
one else. 

What little expectation there 
was of the magic of the Gandhi name 
reviving the fortunes of the Congress | 
was snuffed out when Rajiv Gandhi 
was assassinated in the closing stages 
of the tenth Lok Sabha election on 21 
May 1991. His grieving wife refused 
to accept the succession and her chil- 
dren were too young to be even consi- 
dered. P.V. Narasimha Rao became 
prime minister in June 1991, remained 
in office for five years, and gained 
kudos from all sections of non Con- 
gress party and political opinion. 
Within the Congress, however, the 
centre did not hold. 

A section, led by senior Con- 
gressmen Arjun Singh and N.D. 
Tiwari, broke away and the Tiwari 


‘Congress had its brief moment in the 


sun. Soon thereafter, on the eve of the. 
1996 eleventh Lok Sabha elections, 
what little remained of the Congress 
in Tamil Nadu drifted almost entirely. 
with their leader, С.К. Moopanar, to . 


+ 


the Tamil Maanila Congress.; So, 
when the reverses of those elections 


confirmed that public opinion of Rao ` 
7 conformed to the Congress opinion ` 


of him, it-was only.a matter'of time 
_ before the Congress did what it had 
notdone since independence, and cer- 
tainly not as bluntly since its. founda- 
tion in 1885 — cast aside a Congress 


president like a used tissue paper and . 


obliterate him from the collective con- 
sciousness ofthe party. 


` 


I. was Rao’s hand-picked successor 
who was the first to do the Brutus on 
. him. Sitaram Кеѕгі dug his dagger into 


Rao's back even before it was quite 


turned. But mere months later, the ple- 


nary session of the All-India Congress . 


Committee of Au gust 1997 persuaded 
large numbers of Congressmen that 
` Kesri was по vernacular Congressman 
come to restore the Congress to its 
grassroots: but a Vicious factional i in- 
А fighter whose coterie had concentrated 
all power in its venal hands. Therefore, 


the party began disintegrating when, : 


-after the fall of the Gujral government, 
the twelfth Lok Sabha elections were 
called in Decembér 1997. The most 
visible manifestation ofthat discontent 


was Mamata Banerjee’ s Trinamool ' 
Congress in West Bengal, founded at 


the end of that month. : 


her inhibitions over entering the poli- 
‚ tical arena. (Vir Sanghvi, now editor 
of The Hindustan Times, tells me she 
vouchsafed him the confidence that 
the very photographs and portraits of 
her family hung on the walls of her 


home reprimanded her for placing. 


her preference for privacy above her 
public duty.) , | 

` Оп 29 December 1997, it was 
announced i in New. Delhi that she 
would be canvassirig for Congress 
. votes in the upcoming elections. The 
news was conveyed to meon the plat- 
form ofa public meeting in Calcutta, 


> 


‘the first held by Mamata Banerjee's 
-. Trinamool Congress, minutes after 


Mamata had announced that I was Нег 
candidate for Barrackpore. I returned 
to Delhi but not to the Congress; when 
Sonia Gandhi asked me why, I said 


that I had asked her to lead the Con-: 


gress, not come to the aid of the Kesri 

Congress. She demurred, affirming 

thatthere was only one Cóngress. 
However, it took but a fortnight 


. for me tobe thoroughly disillusioned 


with what little Isaw of the Trinamool 
Congress; so, I went back to Tamil 


‚ Nadu tocontest my old seat of Mayila- 


duturai as an independent. I lost my 
deposit but got more votes than: any 
Congress candidate in the. state bar 
one. Such was the condition of the 
Kesri Congress. After the. -country- 
wide.results came in, it was clear that 
the public had given Kesrithe thumbs 


down. Sonia, Gandhi became Con- ' 


gress president at 5:30 pm on 14 


March-1998. I rejoined 1 the Congress: 
at 5:30 pmon 14 March 1998. 


N. much more than a year later, `` 


yet anothér Lok Sabha election, the 


thirteenth, came upon the country 


afterthe Congress failedto validatei its 
claim to having а majority to replace 
the Vajpayee government. That con- 


‚ tretemps contributed to a mini- -revolt 
“At this, Sonia Gandhi overcame , 


in the Congress Working Committee 


: (CWC). Sharad Pawar, PurnoSangma 


and Tariq Anwar left the party, fol- 
lowed by no one of any consequence. 

But between the fall of Vajpayee and 
the elections of September-October 


1999, Pervez Musharraf came to the: 
‚ rescue of the BJP-led NDA. His war 


over Kargil wiped out all traces of 
every other electoral consideration, > 

enabling the NDA to coast to a com- 
fortable victory, reducingthe Congress . 


tally to a bare 110 or so, the lowest 


Congress score ever. . 
Yet, these electoral reverses did 


not provoke a reaction against the 


\ 


2 


leadership. On the contrary, when the 
arch-member of the Kesri coterie, 

Jitendra Prasad, challenged Sonia 
Gandhi in the party polls of 2000, he 
got all of 94 votes in opposition to her 
. 9000 plus. For the Congress recog- 


nised even in defeat that abandoning ` 


Sonia Gandhi would amount to. buy- 


ing a one-way to ticket to final disap- 
_pearance. She had won all the state 
assembly elections of November 1998 


in. Delhi, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh (losing only the Christian 


state of Mizoram — which ought to. 


have buried, but did not, the canard 
about herorigins being the prime Con- 
“gress disability). | 


T. Congress party's confidence 
vote in her leadership paid off: the 
Congress is now in office in 15 states, 
including J&K where its chief minis- 
ter will in due course take over the 
baton from Mufti Mohammed Sayeed. 


Moreover, Himachal Pradesh in March 
. this year revealed what a pyrrhic 


victory Gujarat has been for the BJP. 
Sonia is the trump card, and the Con- 
gress is not about to surrender the 
one exponential factor ithas going in 
its favour. 

Weare now on theeve ofthe next 
' (fourteenth) Lok Sabha polls. These 
are not due till September 2004, but 
the betting seems to be that the NDA 
government cannot afford another 


divisive budget and dare not riska ` 


third bad monsoon in mid-2004. Feb- 
ruary 2004 seems, therefore, to be the 
likely date for the next Lok Sabha 


election. Isthe Congress ready for it? 


Clearly, a Congress which relies 
entirely on its exponential asset ~ 
Sonia Gandhi — is neithera likely win- 
ner nor one that deserves to win. The 
‘party has to getits act together, organi- 
zationally and ideologically. What are 


‘the key determinants of the Congress 


actually being able to live up to the 


expectations reposed in it by all those 
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who dread another five years of BJP- 

led governance-or, worse, five years 

ofi undiluted BJPgovernance? * 
First, the organizational issues. 


In the 1999 Lok Sabha elections, the ` 


Congresslostovera hundred seats (my 
provisional count is 135) by a rever- 
sible percentage of the vote. A mere 


three to four per cent change in the : 


poll, and all other factors remaining 
‘equal, the Congress should be able to 
nearly double its performance by con- 
centrating on these seats. Of course, 


‚ this has to be offset against the-seats 


‚ won by the Congress by reversible 
" margins, because in those’ seats the 
Congress is as vulnerable as'in the 
counterpart seats where last time's 
non-Congress winner is vulnerable. 
Itis this kind of micro-level exercise 
'the Congress first needs to undertake 
to identify séats where. by better 
organisation alone victory is possible 
— and victory last time round i is ; not 
опдегтілей. 


S ucha micro-level, ‘vulnerable 


' constituency-wise' exercise might 


also throw_up patterns of problems 
which require a macro solution that 
would impact most at the vulnerable 
micro level. Impressionistically, it 
appears to me that a disproportion- 
ately large number of such seats fall 
in the tribal belt. The scheduled tribes 
have been traditional Congress voters. 
Now there is a belt of seething tribal 


“discontent and, therefore, tribal vio- 


lence running south from Nepal tothe 
northern Telengana areas of Andhra 
Pradesh. ч 

Ibelieve we have signally failed 
the tribals in recent times. Their prob- 


` lems have thus far fallen outside the 


purview ofthe politicaleconomy ofthe 
reforms process. There is, therefore, 
inadequate attention or priority given 
to tribal development.’ The last major. 
Congress initiative in this regard 


: wasthe Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP). It still 


‚ А Party in Waiting ' 


remains the sheet-anchor of develop- 


ment in tribal areàs, but because that 
was long ago, the ritual invocation of 
the TSP has now become something 
of a political cliché. No one opposes 
the Tribal Süb-Plan, but few are 
enthused һун. — 


T. absence of any imaginative 
initiative in favour of the tribal com- 
munity is aggravated by the very real 


‚ developmental burden which tribal 


areas are carrying in the name of 
environmental protection. A state like 
Chhatisgarh, for example, boasts 70 
per cent forest cover; but restrictions 
on development projects in the name 
ofthe Forest Conservation Act fall dis- 
proportionately on states that have 
traditionally. conserved forests and 
hardly touch those sinning states 
which have wiped out their forest 


cover decades ago. This is patently 


unfair. The environmental burden of 


‘providing the nation as a whole with 
‘adequate forest cover needs to be 


borne equitably by everybody. 
There is probably no single 

cause more responsible for the virtu- 

ally uncontrollable spread of Naxalism 


лп tribal India than the unimaginative 


and unsympathetic implementation of 


FCA. A Congress which imagina- 


tively examines the problem and pro- 


_ Vides aconstructive, detailed solution 


in time to reach it to far-flung tribal 
communities would snatch back the 
tribal vote; otherwise, I fear the sharp- 
ening of the communal conflict bet- 
ween Christian and non-Christian 
tribal communities by the sangh 
parivar will fetch the BJP tribal votes 
that should be denied it for the sake of 
common humanity. `` | 

A simple return to the original 
1927 definition of ‘forests’ might be 
the key to discovering an environmen- 
tally sustainable solution to the road- 
blocks on the path to development 
which are fuelling the worst rebellion 


against the modern Indian state since 
independencé — a problem barely 
noticed by the mainstream media be- 
cause it impacts not at all on middle 
class preoccupations. (Incidentally, a 
Congress which allows its agenda to 
be set by Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
isa Congress which will be thrashed 
at the polls — and deservedly so. We 
should leave The Times of India to 
continue turning into an advertisers' 
gazette!) 

The other major organizational 
change required for the winning of 
elections is proving very difficult t 
translate i into actual practice. Afterthe 
debacle ofthe last Lok Sabhaelectioii, 
the Congress president had appointed 
an introspection group under the 


chairmanship of A.K. Antony (who 


has since become the chief minister - 
of Kerala). I was the principal rap- 

porteur. (Our report, I say with no 

false modesty, is an Encyclopaedia 

Congressica). — 


W. recommended that Congress 


“candidates be selected at least three- 


to-six months before the due date of 
elections in orderto give them time to 
prepare for the polls instead of hang- 
ing around AICC headquarters till the 
last moment before nominations 
close, as has régrettably been the usual 
practice. The recommendation was 
accepted by the Congress Working 
Committee (CWC) but it has not 
proved possible to implement it. There 
are practical problems; there 1s also an 
adamant mindset anchored in past 
practice, privilege and patronage that 
is proving difficult to break. I remain 
deeply persuaded that choosing our 
candidates well in advance could give 
us up to 50 seats more than we will 
otherwise get (nearly 10 percent of the 
total nurnber of seats at stake). `. 

The third key measure would be 


the finalisation of the state teams that 


will take us into the elections. In far too 


many states, including my home state 


of Tamil Nadu, no one knows who will 
constitute the Congress arrowhead for 
the home-run. There is no way every- 
onecanbe satisfied, and ina party with 
as much inner-party democracy as 
the Congress has, it would be impos- 
'sible (besides being undesirable) to 
wipe out dissidence and indiscipline 
entirely. But a certain coherence bet- 
ween the central High Command and 
its team in the field atstate level should 
make for better performance at the 
hustings than meandering confusion 
and contradiction. till nominations 


close, with factions pitting theirener- - 


gies more against each' other than 
against the enemy at the gates. 


T. fourth important organizational 
requirement is alliances, particularly 
in those states where the Congress is 
éxceptionally weak. I would give the 
highest priority and attention in this 
regard to Tamil Nadu and Bihar/ 
Jharkhand! We have almost every- 
thing going forus in Tamil Nadu buta 
coherent party. The merger of August 
2002 has restored the integrity of some 
15-20 per cent of the persistent non- 
Dravidian party vote. As both the 
'AIADMK and'the DMK fall far short 
of a majority on their own, it is the 
Dravidian party which gets the Con- 
gress vote'and so goes on to cobble 
together the larger coalition that i is 
analmost sure-shot winner. . 
Neither Dravidian party is, 
however, today an immediately.ac- 


ceptable partner to the Congress. The’ 


AIADMK'SsJayalalitha, inebriated as 
is her wont with power, has quite gra- 
tuitously targeted Sonia Gandhi, and 
the DMK's utterly unprincipled alli- 
ance with the BJP — unprincipled for 
the incompatibility between the 
fiercely atheistic traditions ofthe party 
and the sadhus and sants of the sangh 
parivar — makes any relationship bet- 
ween the Congress and the DMK 


E 


unacceptable unless and until ше 
DMK quits the NDA: 
"The unexpected, advantage of 


.this stand-off between the Congress 
` and the two Dravidian parties is that 


itgivesthe Congressthe space to build 
itself before choosing its electoral 
path. Sadly, nine months after the 
merger (an entire pregnancy!) Con- 
gressunity'and cohesion are still to-be 


born. At least 10 seats, more probably 


nearer 20, and by a stretch of imagi- 
nation up to 25, are going a-begging 
in Tami] Nadu for want of кеу Сва 
zational decisions. . 

As far as Bihar and айана 
are concerned, the aim should be to 
keep the BJP and its cohorts out апа 
fashion the relationship with the 
colourful Laloo Prasad Yadav accord- 
ingly. In UP, the Congress so far has 
been co-opting the loser ex post facto. 
It should perhaps think of coopting the 
winner ex ante. Happily, the BJP is 
suchareduced force in the state that it 
cannot be the winner, although, by 
Congress default, a defeated BJP can 
find itself on the winning side. This is 
the contingency we should dedicate 
ourselves to forestalling. | 

Asregards West Bengal/Tripura, 
we must battle the communists in the 
state while keeping open the door to 
them inDelhi. And perhaps in Andhra 
Pradesh, some understanding with the 
communists might be necessary to 
“kéep the very vulnerable TDP-BJP 
allianceatbay. — ' 


This is not ће place to go into a 
number of other detailed organiza- 
tional improvements desperately 
needed. But the four key steps meri- 
tioned above should quite easily take 
usoverthe200seatwatermark.  — 


Two hundred, however, is not ' 


enough. In any case, organizational 
steps alone Would not guarantee even 
such a modest outcome. For the Con- 
gress to re-emerge asthe natural party 


of governance, it is essential that it 
acquire an ideological profile which 
over the turbulent nineties (and into 
the first three years ofthe 2 1 st century) 
has grown fuzzy. The dramatic tran- 
sitions of the last 15 years or so have 
resulted in the Congress drifting from 


15 anchoring of the past and the an- 


choring of the past sometimes drifting 
fromthe Congress. To re-invent itself, 
the Congress has to face up squarely 
over the next few months to what it 
wasand what it wishes to be—and con- 


меу this unambiguously and suc- 
стену totheelectorate. - 


T. party, therefore, needs to know 
itself. Only then can it tell the world 
whoitis—and why itis differenttothe 
alternative. Congress ideology over 
approximately the first half-century of 
independence was based on four fun- 
damental premises and principles: 
democracy; secularism, socialism, 
and non-alignment. In respectof each 
of these, the challenge before the 


‚ Congress isto decide whether advan- 


tage lies inan imitative positioning to 
arrest the drift of Congress support 
ora differential positioning to present 
aclear alternative. 

Fortunately, there i is no argu- 
ment over democracy: no One sug- 
gests any. tinkering with the basic 
structure of democracy written into 
our Constitution, and the NDA's 
Constitution. Review Commission, 
launched with so much fanfare, has 
happily proved a damp squib. How- 
ever, the ugly truth is that ours is.a 


democracy gone stale. The legisla- 


tures at the centre and in the states have 
lost their early bloom, their freshness; 
the esteem in which legislators are 
held is atan all-time low. p 

On the moral scale, the people 
wedge politicians somewhere bet- 
ween dacoits and prostitutes. А 
rejuvenation of our democracy has, 
therefore, become necessary. This 


B 
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means the Congress chámpioning 
electoral reforms to raise the moral 
tone of our politics and reforms aimed 
atimproving the functioning of legis- 


: latures to enlarge the scope for the 
. constructive contribution of legisla- 


tures to governance. ut 


| Е qually, perhapseven тоге impor- 


tant, is a deepening of democracy. 
Representative democracy cannot 
and should not be about under a thou- 
sand MPs (Lok and Rajya Sabha), and 
under 5000 MLAs/MLCs represent- 


‘ing a billion people. The panchayats 


and nagarpalikas have now added 
three million elected representatives 
to our democracy, of whom as many 
а$ опе million are women. 

India, at the start of its time of 
transition, qualified to be the world's 
biggest democracy; it, however, failed 
the test of being the world’s mostrep- 


resentative democracy. In December - 


1992, Parliament passed the 73rd and 
74th amendments incorporating two 
whole new parts in the Constitution — 
Part IX (‘The Panchayats’) and Part 
IX A (‘The Municipalities’). In the 


decade that has since gone by, India has | 


emerged as far and away the world's 
most representative and least gender- 
biased democracy. 

Yet, to go by The Indian Express 
and The.Hindustan Times, you would 
not know. For contemporary Pancha- 


yati Raj must rank as the world’s least. 
commented-on political and social 
. revolution. Just how revolutionary has 


been borne out by one partial survey 
in Karnataka which has shown that 


although reservations for women in. 
the gram panchayats is restricted to. 


33 per cent, the proportion of elected 
women members in the panchayats 


-at the most grassroots level of all—the 


village level, the allegedly most back- 
ward level — is a staggering 48 per 
cent. True, there is a bibi-bhanji bri- 


gade. But since when has there not been. 


A Party in Waiting 


a beta-bhanja brigade? And whose 
son, afterall, is George W. Bush? 
Unfortunately, even political 
class perceptions of the role of grass- 
roots mstitutions in our democracy 
have been shaped by an uninterested 
media. My present preoccupations 
have taken me not only to my Tamil 
Nadu constituency (where tworounds 


„of local bodies elections have been 


held, in 1996 and 2001) but also 
afforded me the opportunity interact- 
ing with thousands of panchayat/ 
nagarpalika representatives all over 
the country, from Arunachal Pradesh 
to Lakshadweep. _ 

As I meet these thousands of 
young men and women in positions of 
real responsibility for the develop- 
ment and welfare of their localities, 
Iam convinced that this is where the 
rejuvenation of our democracy is 
beginning — much more than in can- 
didates filing affidavits swearing on- 
oath that they are not the criminals 
everyone takes them to be, which 
animates most of the'discussion over 


clean democracy at the talk shops of 


the India International Centre and 
the India Habitat Centre. 


palika shells with the substance of 
‘self-government’. The draft plan is 
currently being taken (by me) to every 
state and union territory for discusión 
and ratification. 


B y about mid-August (around 
Rajiv Gandhi's 60th birth anniversary 
on 20 August), it is intended to call a 
nalional convention of the party to 


‘adopt the draft action plan as finalised, 


first, by the state conventions, and 
then by the CWC. At that stage, lakhs 
of Congress members/office-bearers 
in the local bodies in every village 
and mohalla of the country will ac- 
quire a vital stake in a Congress Lok 
Sabha victory. Indeed, lakhs of non- 
Congress local body représentatives, 
all elected and, therefore, opinion- 
makers with decisive influence on a 


large swathe of the people, would 


also see a personal interest in working 
towards a Congress government at the 
centre pledged to a specific five-year 
action plan for realising Mahatma 
Gandhi’s dream of poorna swarajya 
through gram swarajya, as translated 


intothe Constitution primarily through 


` the constitutional initiative taken by 


T. problem is that we have a shell 
without substance. The mandatory 
provisions of the constitution have, 
by and large been fulfilled. But when 
it comes to empowering the elected 
local bodies to actually function as 
‘units.of local self-government’, spe- 
cifically with regard to ‘planning’ and 
‘implementation’ of ‘programmes of 
economic developmentand social jus- 


tice’ in regard to the devolved func- : 


tions, there is ahuge gaptobecovered. 
The Congress is the only party in 


‘the country to have seized the oppor- 


tunity provided by the tenth anniver- 
sary celebrations of the passage of 
the constitutional amendments to 
draft a detailed five-year action plan 
(2003-08) to fill the panchayat/nagar- 


Rajiv Gandhi. 

The integration of these elected . 
Congress or Congress-inclined mem- 
bers of the local bodies into the 
mainstream of the Congress party's 
organizational structure is an imme- 
diate and pressing need. Íts fulfilment 
will provide the Congress with the 
cadres itrequires to meet the new chal- 
lenges which a mass base alone can- 
not guarantee. 

The most difficult ideological 
positioning is over secularism. The 
choice for the Congress is not, as is 
often mischievously or. maliciously 
projected, between secularism and 
soft Hindutva, but between soft and 
hard secularism. In terms of principle, 
the Congress has no difficulty in pro- 
jecting a clear secularism easily dif- 


ferentiated from the idiom and con- 
cerns of the Hindutva brigade. But 
when it comes to the application of 
secular principles (over which there 
‘is no dispute) to specific issues (over 
which there is dispute), confusion 
does arise between the hard line and 
the soft line. Soft secularism is to be 
commended for its sensitivity to 
communitarian concerns, majority 
and minority.- Hard secularism has 
the disadvantage of being easily por- 
trayed as anti-religious in a country 
which is deeply religious. | 


D 


. which are communitarian in origin 
and communal in expression. The 
classic example is the Ram temple at 
Ayodhya. The communitarian desire 
foratemple at the Ramjanmabhoomi 
is perfectly understandable. А secular- 
ist need have no difficulty with the 
demand. But when this communi- 
tarian demand is projected not as 
‘mandir banayenge’ but as ‘mandir 
wahin banayenge’, and that too as 
‘Ram ki saugandh ham.khate hain/ 


andir wahin banayenge’, -. 
Мапа hin b е’, the com 


munitarian demand becomes com- 
munal for ‘wahin’ does not refer to the 
location in general but to the garb 
griha being built at the exact location 
of the mirab, entailing the dismantling 
ofa minority place of worship for the 
construction of a majority place of 
worship. That is when a communi- 
tarian demand becomes a communal 
demand. 

‘That is also when a secular res- 
ponse become imperative. But that, 
alas, is usually when the Congress 
shies away from or inordinately delays 
a response. What the Congress must 
realise is that an imitative response 
makes no ideological or even politi- 
cal sense — for the issue has been cho- 
sen by the Other, itis being played out 
by the Other ona field of its choosing, 
and if, by omission or commission, 


we yield ground to the Other, it will 
always and invariably be advantage 
BJP — because the BJP is sincerely 
communal and the sangh parivar/VHP 
unabashedly so. | 
Therefore, on issues raised by 
the BJP and its sangh parivar/VHP, 
a rapid action hard secular response 
is the only valid response possible. 
When, however, we are projecting 
secularism on our ground, on issues 
raised by us as distinct from respond- 
ing to issues raised by the Other, the 
Congress must combine, as Mahatma 
Gandhi particularly did, an unyielding 


C _ secularism with sensitivity to reli- 
ommunal forces raise issues © 


gious sentiment and communitarian 
considerations. 


Eu the Congress does have 
a body of straightforward secular 


answers to tough communal ques- 


tions. Thequestions were culled from 
sangh parivar/VHP propaganda and 
raised by Congresspersons them- 
selves at a high-level training camp 


held in Bhopal in June 2002. The ques- . 


tions were responded to by, first, a 
panel of non-Congress experts in 
secularism and, then, by a panel of 
Congress experts. The camp also 
adopted a Secular Creed, a charter for 
secularism. The work done in Bhopal 
can be filtered by the party into a 
manual of secularism which would 
arm the average Congress worker to 
take on the malice of communalism. 


The fact is that the inner-party 


dialectic between soft and hard secu- 
larism is almost as old as our century- 


` old party. It is after all, the same party 


which produced Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Bose which also produced 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala 
Lajpat Rai, both of whom were Presi- 
dents of the Hindu Mahasabha, not to 
mention the Ali brothers and Jinhah 
himself, who were ardent Congress- 


men till they chose to slide down the . 


slippery slope ofcommunalism. . 


In the immediate aftermath of 
independence, once the nation had 


got over the immediate shock of the- 


Mahatma's murder at the hands of an 
ardent Hindutvist, a furious argument 
over soft and hard secularism arose 
between the Nehruvians, on the one 
hand, and the soft secularists, on the 
other, overthe response to the exodus 


of Hindus from East Pakistan in'the : 


summer/monsoon months of 1949; 


‚ фе Nehru-Liaqat pact of April 1950 


(over which an infuriated Shyama 
Prasad Mookherjee resigned from 
the Nehru cabinet and went on to 
found tlie Jana Sangh); the election 
of Purushottam Das Tandon over 
Acharya Kriplani as Congress Presi- 
dent at the Nasik session in Septem- 
ber 1950; and President Rajendra 
Prasad attending the opening cere- 
monies of the rebuilt Somnath mandir, 
but only in his personal capacity not 
as President, because the Council of 
Ministers had formally advised him 
notto goas the presence of the nation’s 
President at a revanchist Hindu cer- 
emony would compromise the secu- 
lar character of the Indian state. 


` 


А September 1951, а year after 
Nasik, Nehru, taking a leaf out of 
Mahatma Gandhi's tactic at Haripura, 
got all the CWC members to resign 
from Tandon's team, thus obliging 
Tandon himselfto resign. Then, inthe 
same month that the Jana Sangh was 
formally launched (with both Vajpayee 
and Advani present), Nehru, who had 
become Congress president after the 
resignation of Tandon, pronounced 
the bottom line of the secular creed ata 
meeting in Ram Lila grounds on Gan- 


‘dhi Jayanti, 1951: ‘Ifany manraises his 


hand against another.in the name of 
religion, I shall fight him till the last 
breath of my life, whether from within 
the governmentor outside.’ 

The litmus test of this hard secu- 
lar line came in early 1952 when the 
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country went to the polls for the first 
Lok Sabha elections. These were the 


first-ever elections held in India on | 


the basis of universal adult suffrage. 
Virtually every voter had a searing 
personal memory of Partition. The 
Hindutva challenge came from a 
pincer movement of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Jana Sangh. Both were 


‚ worsted, Secularism was restored 


both in the Congress party and in the 
governance of the nation. Nehru’s 
hard-line secularism not only won the 
day, it made both the party and the 
country safe for Secum for the 


next 35 years. - 


F. thelast.15 years or so, the party 
has once.again been engulfed in an 


argument within over what one might ` 
‚ call the Purushottam Das Tandon- 


Arun Nehru-P. V. Narasimha Rao line 
and the Congress party's mainstream 
secularism. Rao's attempt to be a bet- 
ter Hindu than the Hindutva-wallah 


ended in the disaster of Black Sunday, . 


6-December 1992, the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid and the 36 hours of 
quiescence which followed when the 
Hindu fanatics who had spirited away 


` the murtis of Ram lalla were given 


. cover and protection to réstore the 


idols at the site of the obliterated 
masjid. It was the final straw for the 
Muslim minority. They abandoned 
the Congress en masse. It is only now 
that they are ЕЕ to edge their 
way back. 

The lesson to be learned i is that 


there are times when ‘those on the 


middle path are knocked down by 
traffic from both ends.’ I owe the fe- 
licitous.phrase to K. Natwar Singh 
on Atál Bihari Vajpayee: it applies 
also to the choice the Congress must 
make to re-emerge as the standard- 


`` bearer of secularism as Nehru did 


20 


half acentury ago. Soft secularism of 
the V.N. Gadgil-K.M, Munshi kind 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan secularism, 


| | .A.Party in Waiting 


Icallit) will not make the Congress the 
champion of the secular cause. In the 
face of today’s challenge, a hard secu- 


` lar line of the 1949-51 kind a la 


Jawaharlal Nehru will not only get 
back the vast secular vote we have 
substantially lost, more important 
than winning elections it is the only 
way of once again corking the com- 
munal genie for the foreseeable future. 

- Тат confident the strong secu- 
lar line will prevail for India is secu- 
lar because its people are secular. They 
are not into the building of our con- 
temporary nationhood at the béhest 
of sadhus or mullahs or padres; it is a 
secular India at peace and harmony 
with itself that they want. Gujarat 


December 2002 was an aberration ` 


brought on by the Congress campaign 
on the ground not matching the secu- 


lar professions of its rhetoric. The 


choice between Narendra Modi’s 
communalism and a Nehruvian brand 
of secularism was not starkly placed. 
The electorate, therefore, plumped 
for the ‘asli cheez’ - Fortunately, the 
Himachal elections of February- 


- March 2003 have shown that ourelec- 


torate is back on the secular track. 
The Congress would be well.advised 
to follow suit: 


W. may now turn to the third pil- 


larofthe party's ideological construct 
— socialism, more strictly speaking, 
the ‘socialistic pattern of society’ 
envisaged at Avadi 1955, deriving 
from Gandhiji’s ‘talisman’, summed 
up in Indira Gandhi's immortal 1971 
slogan, ‘Woh kehte hain Indira hatao; 
hum kehte hain garibi hatao’ . Till the 
economic reformis of the early 1990s, 
the poor saw the Congress as their 


' party, the party of the poor, however 


much economists might have seen the 
party's policies-as doing. little to actu- 
ally remove poverty. 

With the launch of a ‘new econo- 
mic policy’ in 1991, designed appar- 


‚ ently as making up for the mistakes 


of the past rather than building on the 
successes of the Avadi process, the 
Congress; after the successive defeats : 
of 1996,:1997 and 1999 went into an 


intensive phase of introspection over 


the course and direction of reforms. 
That exercise in introspection ended 
with the economic resolution adopted’ 
by the plenary of the Congress in 
Bangalore in March 2001, after which 
the simmering inner-party argument 
over reforms has ceased. Now that 
there is consensus within the party 
on the content and:presentation of 
economic reforms, the Congress 
needs to concentrate on an agenda 
for repositioning itself as the party of 
the poor. | 


1; my view, the key to such reposi- 
tioning lies in pledging the party to the 
three Fs in order to attain the three Es. 
The three Fs relate.to the simultane- 
ous devolution of functions, function- 


‘aries and finances to ensure effective 


devolution to the elected panchayats 


‘and nagarpalikas. This is elaborated 


in the draft action plan (2003-08) теп- , 
tioned earlier. The objective is to attain 
the three Es: empowerment; entitle- 
ments; enrichment. 

‘Empowerment’ needs little 
elaboration: it refers to ensuring that 
elected local bodies effectively be- 
come units of local self-government 
undertaking the planning and imple- 
mentation of programmes of eco- 
nomic development and social justice . 
in respect of devolved functions, as - 
envisaged in the constitution. Grass- 
roots developmentthrough grassroots - 
democracy. 

‘Entitlements”-refers tothe level, 
structure and pattern of government 
spending on the poor and, in regard to 
devolved functions, ensuring that it is 


. not the bureaucracy but elected repre- 


sentatives who become the delivery 
agent for development. A-cursory 


reading of parliamentary standing 
committee réports on Tenth Plan allo- 
cations for pro-poor programmes 
shows that allocations for rural and 
urban development; especially for 


poverty alleviation and employment. 


generation programmes, are a deri- 
sory fraction of the sums required to 
eliminate the grossest forms of pov- 
erty withina reasonable timeframe. . 


1 contrast, the Planning Соттіѕ-' 


sion treats with much greater generos- 
ity the demands of ministries whose 
direct impact on the poor is marginal 
^or staggered over time. Worse, tlie 
mid-term appraisal of the Ninth Plan 
shows that the still bureaucratically- 
driven delivery mechanism for pro- 


poor programmes results in only a . 


small fraction of budget grants being 
actually spent, besides spending being 
concentrated in the last quarter of the 
year to the detriment of evenly spread 


year. 


The Congress president has: 


already publicly, proclaimed that 
under a Congress government at the 
centre, funds for devolved functions 
will be channelled direct to the pan- 
chayats/nagarpalikas (that could 
amount to some Rs.20,000 crore a 
year!). She has also announced that 
a Congress government at the centre 


will ensure that bureaucratically- ` 


dominated DRDAs (District Rural 
Development Agencies) will be 
merged with representatively-run dis- 
trict panchayats (zila parishads) under 
the chairpersonship of the ZP presi- 


dent, not the collector/CEO. The two’ 
steps together, elaborated in the draft : 


action plan, will galvanize the poor 
and those who depend on the votes of 


the poor. It is the only way to get from -` 


BDO rajto panchayati raj. 


Now, the Congress needs to : 


work on its sums to present to the poor 
a truly dramatic contrast between 


development c over the. whole of the ` 


present NDA spending and proposed 
Congress spending on programmes of 
immediate relevance to the poor, that 
is, the entitlements of the poor. Akey 


component of this must relate to food. 


security to take advantage of over- 
flowing foodgrains stocks and foreign 
exchange reserves; another key com- 
ponent must relate to public invest- 
ment and employment generation to 
revive farm and non-farm rural econo- 


mic activity (particularly handlooms) ` 


and compensate for the staggering 
decline in growth. rates of both rural 
and' urban employment (including 
educated unemployment among the 
youth) which have plagued the eco- 
nomy over the decade of the nineties 


` and worsened dramatically as we 


wheeled intothe21stcentury.. : 

_ ‘Enrichment’: Agriculture and 
related activities (horticulture, pisci- 
culture, animal husbandry, minor 
forest produce etc.), espécially i in 
drought-prone areas which. grow 
oilseeds, pulses and coarse cereals, 


must be seen to. receive а massive : 


boost if the Congress comes to office. 
Exercises in this regard have been 


underway within the party fora while. 


and the Congress needs to unveil its 
plats: soon. 


До the Congress should 
aggressively projectthe deeply disap- 
pointing performance of both GDP 
and employment growth rates in the 
last quinquennium, not only the set- 


back since the ever-expanding growth. 


rates of the period 1992-97, but also 


the fall in kéy indicators of growth . 


compared to the eighties, the decade 
of the comeback of Indira Gandhi 


' and the blossoming of Rajiv Gandhi, 


the last decade of socialism before 
we embarked on the first decade of 
reforms. 

The last six years have seen a 
collapse of both performance and 
expectations. Scandal after scandal 


_ has plagued the process of LPG (libe- ^ 


ralisation, privatisation, globalisa- 


‘tion). We have moved in one go from 


stodgy socialismto crony capitalism. 
The Bangalore economic policy гезо- 
lution shows how Congress will put 
reforms back on track. The next step 
is to incorporate grassroots develop- 
ment through grassroots democracy 


.at the heart of the economic reforms 


process instead of consigning Pan- 
chayati Raj to an adjunct status as has 
been the regrettable story so far. 
When the three Fs are seen as the 
road map to the three Es, thatis, as the 
direct and perceptible outcome of the 
reforms process, public support can be 
harnessed for the next and much more 
painful phase of reforms. Not other- 


· wise. Itis the failure to appreciate this 


that has turned to ashes the hopes for 
growth vested in the NDA. The Con- 
gress must show that it appreciates 
the significance of fashioning an 


economic policy for a democratic ` 


polity. 


F inally, the-conundrüm of non- 
alignment in an un-aligned world. We 
need to understand and explain that 
while relations between the East and 
the West have changed as a result of 
thecollapse ofthe Soviet Union, rela- 
tions between the North and the South 
remain as they were. Nothing has 
changed forus. Our problems and pre- 
occupations are what they were. 
Worse, the naked unipolarity of the 
evolving world order has already 


_ constricted our diplomatic space and 


threatens to constrict it further. For- 
eign policy is the external expression 
of our internal sovereignty. But we 
cannot in isolation.récover our free- 
domofthought, expression and action 
in international affairs. We need 
friends in similar need. Therefore, 
we have to reinvent non-alignment, 
not so much as a doctrine butasa 
movement. 
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Weand NAM should start build- 


` ing bridges to the European Union 


which, over Iraq, has demonstrated its 
disquiet over unilateralism based on 
one law forthe superpower and quite 
another for the lesser breed. Europe, 
letus remember, isthe western penin- 
sula of the same landmass whose 
southern peninsula is our subconti- 
nent. It is the whole of thé Eurasian 
landmass, not just the developing 
countries of Asia, that are under siege 
by the forces of unilateral hegemony. 
A pan-Eurasian endeavour to restore 
multipolar balance is a key impera- 
tive of contemporary diplomacy. 
That is the enduring lesson of the war 
on Iraq. 

Friendly relations with the US 
are desirable but the tilt to Talbot ini- 


tiated by Jaswant Singh desperately ' 


needs review. A self-respecting coun- 
try of over a billion people, compris- 
ing a sixth of humankind, cannot and 
should not look to others, however 
powerful, to pull its irons out of the 
Pakistani fire. The Congress road- 
map fora peaceful, negotiated resolu- 
tion of our differences with Pakistan 
is necessary.. | | 


$. must the Congress prepare and 
present foreign policy options that 
impinge on and appeal to ordinary folk 
in different regions of the country. 
Thus, for the east and north-east, cut 
off from the rest of the country by the 
dog-in-the manger refusal of Bangla- 
desh to grant surface transit facilities, 
subject to relentless demographic 
pressure from neighbours, inflicted 
with destructive floods which cannot 
be contained without a river waters 
augmentation agreement with Bang- 
ladesh, power starved in the absence 
ofanagreement with Chinato harness 
the 60,000 MW of power which can 
be generated at the bend the Tsang-po 
makes as it becomes, first, the Siang 


riverof Arunachal Pradeshandthenthe : 
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Brahmaputra of Assam, and denied 
access through Myanmartothe lucra- 
tive markets of south China and 
ASEAN, anew framework of regional. 
cooperation with Bangladesh, China, 
Myanmar, Nepal and Bhutan is of far 
greater import to the people of the east 
and north-east than the quarrel with 


_ Pakistan. 


1, the south, Sri Lanka is, of course; 
a perennial but given the south Indian 
presence in the^Gulf and south-east 
Asia, itis ‘Look East’ (through the Bay 
of Bengal community and Indo- 
ASEAN relations) and ‘Look West. 
but not too far west, i.e., Gulf-wards’ 
that is of immediate importance. The 
dynamic growth centres of western 
India need, of course, to look further 
west for they are best placed to 
exponentially increase foreign direct 
investment in the economy (the record 
in respect of which has been deeply 
disappointing in recent years). For 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Uttaranchal, 
Nepal is where foreign policy begins 
and domestic peace (an end to neo- 
Maoism in Nepal) and economic 
development (flood control and power- 
generation) depends. 

The Congress must think through 
these ideological issues with all deli- 
berate speed, translate its positions 
into a manifesto drafted and approved 
months before the general elections, 
and then communicate the essence of 
its positioning in readily understood: 
words to the electorate at large through 
well trained Congress workers and its 
elected cadre in the local bodies. Such 
an ideologically candid and coherent - 
Congress, which takes the organiza- 
tional steps flagged earlier, will be a 
Congress which cannot be beaten. 
Seeing that is, however, easier than 
getting there. That is what calls for 


-high statesmanship and bloody hard ' 


work. Itis going to bea very long, very 
hot summer! 


DURING the first two decades or so 
after independence, the Congress 
party had a reasonably strong organi- 
sation in nearly all of India's states. It 
was not a 'cadre-based' organisation, 
butithad plenty of substance as an ins- 
titution. In most parts of the country, 
its influence penetrated downward 
quite effectively, at least to the sub- 
district level and sometimes further. 
This was possible in part be- 
cause, as the governing party, it com- 
manded massive state resources, But 
itusually also had the logistical capa- 
. city to oversee the delivery of goods, 
services and funds fairly efficiently to 
abroad enough array of social groups 
to ensure re-election. It was also а for- 
midable instrument for the perform- 
_ ance of several other key tasks —three 
of which were especially important. 
It could gather and transmit upward 
accurate information (political intel- 
ligence) from lower levels in the sys- 
tem. It could represent the views of 
important social groups. And it could 
arrange political bargains with and 
between those groups. | 
From 1970 onward, however, 
the party's organisation underwent 
severe decline. This began with the 
abandonment of intra-party demo- 
cracy which was crucial to its ability 
to perform these vital tasks. Power 
. was then radically centralised by the 
"Congress national leadership. And 
before long, a systematic assault was 


_ Organisational renewal 


JAMES. MANOR 


mounted from the apex of the party 
on its institutional substance. Fac- 
tional conflicts were encouraged — and 
indeed institutionalised — within state- 


` levelunitsofthe party to prevent chal- 


lenges to the apex from below. The 


© result, over the last thirty years, has for 


the most part been a weak, strife-torn 
organisation. | 
At various points since the late 
1980s, national leaders of the Con- 
gress have signalled their awareness 
of this and of the need for organisa- 
tional revival, usually by way of a 


re-democratisationoftheparty. — « 
Rajiv Gandhi told the All India 7 | 


Congress Committee (AICC) cente- 
nary session in 1985 that ‘the revitali- 
sation of our party organisation is a 
historical necessity.' But as A.G. 
Noorahi has documented, party elec- 
tions to serve that process were then 
announced and postponed on at least 
five occasions, and it proved impos- 
sible to hold them in his lifetime.! 
Later, P.V. Narasimha Rao during his ` 
premiership, actually held an organi- 
sational election. He knew that the 
process in such a faction-ridden party 
would be immensely untidy — espe- 
cially the first time that it happened. 
And so it proved. with an embarrass- 
ing numberof irregularities, squabbles, 
and indeed violent (even murderous) 
1. A.G, Noorani, ‘Elections in the Congress- A 


I’ in Indian Affairs: The Political Dimension. 
Konark, New Delhi, 1990, pp. 155-59. 
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cies between factions a across the 
country. 
There was even a case of Con- 


gressman biting Congressman. But 
Narasimha Rao reckoned that if elec-- 


tionscould be held regularly, overtime 
they would weed out unpromising and 


‚ unproductive elements so that the 
_ party would cease to be ‘like a railway 


platform’ where ‘anyonecancomeand 
goashelikes.'? But such was thechaos 
during and the fallout afterthatelection 
that he drew back from holding further 
rounds of elections every two years — 
as he had initially intended. 

Sonia Gandhi's organisational 
work within the party has so far mainly 
focused on higher levels — through 
initiatives and adjustments within the 
AICC and.the Working Committee. 
Butthe recent meeting of block-level 
officials of the party summoned by 
her suggests that a desire for deéper 
organisation building.survives at 


the apex of the Congress. This is an 


important priority, but major impedi- 
ments stand inthe way. 


| C oos over the last 18 


months with Congress activists in 
AndhraPradesh and Madhya Pradesh, 
and with well-informed observers 
of the party in Delhi and Karnataka, 
reveal deep pessimism about this. 
Their views are summed up by acor- 
ment fromone observer in Karnataka: 
*Itcan'thappen. Ifthey try it, they will 
unleash chaos. Vendettas will come 
into play. You will see more squabbles, 
more violence — maybe even more 


. biting!’ 


This means that Congress must 
rely on five other things to keep power 
where it now holds it and to gain 
power where it does not: 

* popular discontent with incumbent 


governments (state and national) - 


2. Interview, New Delhi, 11 February 1992. 


Myron Weiner had made very similar argu- . 


ments tothis writer in the mid-1980s. _ 
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headed by other parties — which may 


“not be sufficiently intense; 


* popular excitement with Congress 
leaders and their campaign themes — 
which may not be sufficiently potent; 
* campaign funds mainly raised from 
states where Congress is in power — 


which will not match the funds avail- _ 


abletoan alliance that holds power at 
ine Centre; 

* pre- and post-poll alliances with 
other parties — which Congress is less 
well-placed than the BJPto forge, and 
lessinclinedto seek; and 
* the developmental records of its 
state governments — which are strong 
only some ofthe time. 

If this is all that Congress can 
rely upon, if it cannot achieve much 
organisation building, then its future 
is unpromising. But is party building 
really impossible? Perhaps not. There 


is hard evidence from the state level ' 


to indicate that it is indeed feasible 
to strengthen the Congress organisa- 
tion. Let us briefly consider just two 
examples. 


1, Andhra Pradesh during the late 
1980s, the Congress wasinopposition 
after a second successive, crushing 
defeat at the hands of tlie Telugu 
Desam Party then led by N.T. Rama 
Rao. The leadership of the state unit 
of the Congress fell to M. Chenna 
Reddy. He identified certain state 


` government policies that were widely 


unpopular and persuaded Congress 
activists to undertake large-scale.non- 
violent protests which — as he antici- 
pated — led to the imprisonment of 
many ofthem. 

When they were released, he 
ensured that many courted arrest yet 
again. As he expected and intended, 
the hardships that Congressmen faced 
while in custody burned away many 
of the petty jealousies that afflicted 
what was one of the most faction- 
ridden state units of the party. In adopt- 


4 


ing this strategy, the model that he 
had in mind was — obviously — the 
freedom struggle where Gandhi had 
used satyagrahato forge unity within 
the Congress. The result was a rela- 
tively united party atthe state election 
of 1989, which gave Congress 51% 
of the vote — a figure surpassed there 
only іп 1972—anda thumping major- 


ity of seats. 


| n Karnataka in the mid- 1990s, Con- 
gress also found itself in opposition, 
this time to the Janata Dal. It had 
performed so badly at the 1994 state 
election that some observers consi- 
dered it dead and buried. Buttwo com- 
paratively young Congress leaders 
from different social backgrounds — 
Dharam Singh and Mallikarjuna 
Kharge— worked patiently to massage 
the egos of various faction leaders 
from across the state in order to build 
unity among them. Both of them con- 
stantly emphasised that they were 
not seeking to become chief minister. 
When S.M. Krishna was named the 
president of the Pradesh Congress 
Committee, he joined intheir effortto 
build the organisation and similarly 


set the issue ofthe next chief minister aD 


aside. 

Then, long before the 1999 elec- 
tion campaign, these three men put all 
ofthe state's important Congress lea- 
ders into a bus and took them en masse 
to public meetings in every important 
centre in Karnataka - providing a visi- 
ble demonstration of the unity of the 
party. This persuaded Congress acti- 
vists in the various districts to play 
down factional quarrels and work in 
relative harmony. The result of that, 
and of the unpopularity of the Janata 
Dal government, was a solid victory 
in 1999.3 

The unity Е by Chenna 


` Reddy did not last. Resentments and 


. 3. Тат grateful to E. Raghavan for a detailed 


account ofthis process. | Ы 


‘ 


conflicts within the party and within 
society in Andhra Pradesh were too 
severe to remain bottled up for long— 
and Reddy paid too little attention to 


maintaining consensus within the. 


Congress once he took power. But in 
Karnataka, considerable harmony 
within the party has survived — partly 
because Krishna has attended to it in 


* his reassuringly quiet way, and partly 


because tensions within society and 

party in that state are more manage- 

able than in Andhra Pradesh. © ` 
Congress (and other parties) in 


Karnataka have also done more to . 
exploit the opportunities that pan- : 


chayati raj offers, to draw promising 


“reinforcements from among elected 


members of those bodies into key 
posts in the organisation. In one ofthe 
state's districts, six oftheseven MLAs 
and the MP are former panchayat 
members. - : 


Qus building is thus pos- 
sible within the Congress party -even 
in states like Andhra Pradesh where 


factionalism is a severe problem. But - 


there is an oddity here that demands 


„our attention, especially at a time 


when the Congress holds power in so 
many states. It appears to be far easier 
to revive the organisation when the 
party is in opposition than when it is 
inpower. ` . 

Where the Congress rules, many 
chief ministers hesitate to attempt 
organisation building for two main 
reasons. First, since a ruling party 
has control of abundant ‘loaves and 
fishes’, leaders fear that party build- 
ing is more likely to trigger factional 
strife over spoils than when the Con- 
gress is in opposition and has little to 


distribute. Second, sitting chief min- ' 


isters worry-that efforts at organisa- 
tional renewal will make them seem 
too ambitious and powerful, so that 
: they risk interventions by the high 
command. 


| They badly need a clear signal 
from atop the Congress to encourage 
organisation building. There is a 


` systemic need.in the party, in which 
factional sttife has been so deeply 
institutionalised at thé state level, for . 


an ultimate arbiter at the apex to re- 
solve intractable issues, and to indi- 


: cate new directions. If Sonia Gandhi. 
were to appeal for organisational 


revival, and then to show that state- 


level leaders who complied would ` 


not be penalised, we would see results 
in many states. 


Л. recent conference of block-level 


party workers can be seen as a begin- 
ning: But more is required, and state- 


. level Congress leaders have been 


getting mixed signals from the high 
command. Sonia Gandhi's initial 
backing for A.K. Antony in a dispute 


with the Karunakaran faction in. 
Kerala suggested that chief minis- 


ters would be supported, even if they 
pressed ahead with organisation build- 
ing, Butmore recent reassuring noises 
from party leaders to the Karunakaran 
group have somewhat diluted the 
message. 3 

Some other Congress chief min- 
isters have been left alone, but Ashok 


. Gehlot in Rajasthan has been forced 


to accept unwanted ministers in his 
cabinet, and in Maharashtra the chief 
тійіѕіег was changed. There : were 
good reasons for that latter decision, 


` but the messages from the high com- 


mand have still been ambiguous. 
Ifencouragement from the apex 


‘of the party were conveyed тоге. 
‘forcefully, we might see greater effort 


by incumbent Congress leaders in 
the states to revive the organisation. 


The resources available to a ruling · 
` party mightthenbecomeanadvantage : 
. to party builders, as they were in the 


Congress heyday, rather than a disin- 
centive. But this may be asking too 


. much. 
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Congress, secularism 


and freedom 


PRATAP BHANU MEHTA 


WATCHING the Congress grapple 
with the challenges posed by Hindutva, 
one might be forgiven for thinking that 
the Congress is acting on Yogi Berra's 
famous advice. “When you come toa 
fork on the road you are travelling, 
there is only one option: take it.’ On the 
one hand the Congress was seen in 
recent months as trying to appropriate 


' what has come to be known as ‘soft 


Hindutva’. Its campaign in Gujarat, 
Digvijay Singh's initiatives on cow 


: slaughter and-Bhojshala, the party's 


feeble attempts to counter Hindutva 
with Santana Dharma, all seemed to 
point toa party not averse to opportu- 


 nistically expanding the space for reli- 


gion in politics. : 

On the other hand, the recent 
crack down on Togadia’s activities in 
Rajasthan seems to many asignal that 
the party is preparingito fight Hindutva. 
Should the party appropriate much 
of the BJP’s agenda in the hope of 
enhancing its power? Or should it 
more clearly distinguish itself from 


the BJP by drawing a firmer line оп. 


matters of principle? Or should it do 
both? 

Onithe face of it, there isno incon- 
sistency between these two outlooks. 
After all, in principle one can be Гога 


ban on cow slaughter, for opening 
the Bhojshala for worship to Hindus, 
even stand for the construction of a 
temple at Ayodhya, and still be against 


-the virulent anti-Muslim stance of 


organizations like the VHP. Indeed, 
many would argue that the only way ` 
of increasing communal harmony, 
decreasing anti-Muslim violence, is 
for politics to more openly embrace 
these causes dear to Hindus. Embrac- 
ing thesecauses wouldnotonlycutthe | 
political wind out of the Hindutva . 
sails, it would also be in the best inter- 
est of minorities themselves. It would. 
do away with the majority’s minority 
complex, its sense of being besieged by 
a political system that grants ‘favours’ ' 
to minorities, but is embarrassed to 
recognize that this is a predominantly 
Hindu country. 

Currently Hindu identity, as it 
exists, is constituted by a sense of 
injury and only when its anxieties 
are assuaged can we hope for a more · 
decent politics. On this view, it is 
immaterial whether or not this sense 
of Hindu hurt is justified. It is a poli- 
tical reality that any party with any 
ambition cannot afford to ignore. It is 
better that parties like the Congress 
address these grievances. Whatever 


i 


Hindu bias it may or may not have, at 


least it does not have the.overt deter- ` 
mined anti-Muslim baggage that the 


Sangh Parivar does. It can position 
itself as both pro-Hindu and protector 
ofthe minorities at the same time. - 

Historically this balancing act 
has always been part of Congress' 
conception of its identity. After all, 
during the independence movement 
it could make room within itself for 
both the Hindu right and orthodox 
ulema, at the same time as it champi- 
onedthe cáuse of modern secularism. 
Rajiv Gandhi was not averse to allow- 
ing the Ayodhya i issue to be politi- 
cally reopened; Indira Gandhi gave 
Sikh fundamentalism an opening in 
organized politics and then tried to 
capitalize on a Hindu backlash. Anti- 
conversion legislations апа baris on 
cow slaughter were crafted first in 
states ruled by Congress. - 


1, principle this was a win-wiri stra- 
tegy all around. ‘Each religious group 
‘could wrest concessions from the 
. Congress without anyone of them 
becoming a target. And this politics 
of placating one group after the other 
as the political need arose was ideo- 
. logically legitimized іп the name of a 
distinctive brand of Indian secularism. 
Indian secularism was notto be defined 
‚ by strict separation between Church 
and state; the state could patronize 
call manner of religious ambitions so 
long as it did so even handedly, and 
without advocating establishment Or 
dominance of one religion. 

A politics of this kind could, in 
theory, be given a principled rationale; 
and in- practice it had a lot of plausi- 
"bility. Arguably, it sustained Congress 


for almosta century. But by the mid- . 


eighties this politics was beginning to 
lose its plausibility fora variety of rea- 
sons and the long term ideological 


Costs of this politics were beginning - 


to be more apparent. It would be fool- 


ish to argue that the Congress party 
began to decline only because itscon- 


_ception of secularism had started run- 
‘ning out of steam. Theteasons behind 


Congress’ decline are complex, and 
cannot bé fully dealt with here. But its 
conception of a secularism that could 
flirt with all religions was no longera 
viable way of crafting a broad based 


political coalition.. 


= 


ы ofall, after 1985 andthe poli- 
tics that emerged in the aftermath of 
the Shah Bano decision, Congress 
found it very hard to make credible the 
claim that it was being even handed 
with all communities. It tried, by first 
caving before Muslim orthodoxy and 
then by courting the Hindu right, but 
it could not effectively combat the 
charge of ‘pseudo-secularism’. This 


` charge meant two different things, 
though in practice they were often , 


rum together.. One was the claim that 
Congress really was succumbing to 
*minorityism', an unfair privileging of 
minorities. Again the ‘truth’ of this 
charge 1 is beside the point; what is 


important is that fact that ће ground- . 


swell of ideological, cultural, organi- 
zatiorial ‘propaganda’ that the Sangh 
Parivar produced made this charge 


Seem credible to many.: 


The second claim was that Con- 


tion had been seriously decimated. 
Its ability to counter the BJP on the 
ground in much of North India was, in 
organizational terms, limited. It had 


` no cadres. Over-centralization and 


arbitrary party rules had seriously 
impaired its ability to incorporate 


Ў newly mobilized groups like the 


> 


OBCs and Dalits into the party. Even 
if the Congress was well-disposed 
towards them, the Muslims could not 
count on protection from it. On the 
ground, parties like the SP and the RJD 
seemed more effective protectors. 
Any claims Congress might 
have staked to be protecting Muslims 
were rendered hollow by a series of 
events. The demolition of the Babri 
Masjid was perceived to be as much 
areflection of Congress’ lack of will, 
as it was the result of BJP mobilization: 


_ The riots that followed, especially in 
Mumbai, laid to rest áhy illusions | 


about Congress’ capacity to position 
itself as the benefactor of minorities 
thatitclaimed tobe. On the other hand, 
its own misgovernance did much to 
legitimize the RSS, especially durin 1g 
the emergency. 2 


| “erhaps most importantly, Con- 


- gress’ traditional strategy reified 


gress was really not interested in the . 


transformative agerida of secularism 


at all because, rather than extricating: 


politics from religion, it Wenton imp- 


licating them even more. On either.. 


reading, the authority of Congress' 
secular credentials was suspect. Ins- 
tead of befriendin gall religions i ithad 


' ended up giving all‘of them reason to 


suspect its motives; instead of a bal- 
ancing act, it had produced a politics 


‚ of perpetual concessions that made all 


religious groups active and perma: 
nently discontented. 


“Second, and perhaps equally 


importantly,-the Congress organiza- 


group identities in all sorts of ways. 
It created fundamental confusions 
about the sorts of values secularism 
was meant to embody. It created a 
discourse that still casts a permanent 
and distorting shadow on our politics. 

One of the more revealing oddi- 
ties in the Indian debate over secular- 


ism is that a defence of individual - 


freedom rarely figures prominently in 
defences of secularism. While many 
different conceptions of secularism 
dot our political landscape, none of 
them makes individual freedom expli- 


citly a political value. For some secu- 
‚ larism is simply. synonyinous with 


cofimiunal harmony: the peaceful and 
' possibly respectful coexistencé of 
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different religious groups. For others 


secularism is a view about the state's 
relationshipto religion. 
АП secularists agree that the 


. State should, in some sense, be impar- 


tial amongst different religions. But 
some take the view that the best 
expression of this impartiality is that 
the state, as far as possible, disentan- 
gles itself from all religious arguments 


` апа identities. Others argue that this 


impartiality is bestexpressed by equal 
treatment of all religions, but that this 
equal treatment does not necessarily 
require the state to distance itself from 
religion. For others still, the debate 


` over secularism is largely a debate 


over the asymmetric authority the 
state exercises over different reli- 


: gions. Does it have the authority to 


interfere with the practices of some 


` communities but not with the prac- 


tices of others? But whatever the 
nuances of these positions, none of 
them seems to give individual liberty 


‚ its due moral weight. 


Е, articulations of secularism 
are directly concerned with the value 
ofindividual liberty. Those who advo- 
cate the disentanglement of the state 
from religion as far as is possible are 
clearly motivated by a concern for 
freedom. They believe, rightly, that 
thecoercive power ofthe state should 
notbeusedtoadvancethe cause of any 
religion; that such use of coercive 
power violates fundamental freedoms 
because it forces adherents of other 
religions to go along with practices 
that they have, given their beliefs, no 
reasonto go along with. a 
But mere disentanglement can- 
not avoid the thorny problem that his- 
torically religious communities can 
(and do) exercise coercive power over 
its members as well. These communi- 
ties can deny their members basic 


" freedom and equality and the state will ‹ 


gious’ practices toensure that freedom 


and equality are enjoyed by all indi- 
viduals. Principled distance is never 
an option for any state interested in 
securing the rights of its citizens, 
sometimes against the traditions of 
particularreligious communities. The 
principled distance metaphor is mis- 
leading in so far as it suggests that 
the state can lay its hands off religion. 


But the state should be principled all - 


right. Itis justified intervening only in 
so far as these interventions secure 
the conditions of individual liberty 
and equality. 


T. other versions of secularism — 
secularism as communal harmony, 
secularismas respectfor all religions, 
and secularism as a project for giving 
different groups their own space to 
collectively define their identities — 
are even less motivated by a concern 


_ for individual liberty. Of course they 


are motivated by other high ideals: 
peace, sometimes solicitude for plu- 
ralism, sometimes a genuine piety 
towards the diversity of our society. 
But none of them make freedom a 
central value. 

These invocations of secularism 
are quite compatible with many sen- 
timents that ought to worry those who 
care about freedom. These versions of 
secularism аге not averse to using state 
power to advance religious ends pro- 
vided some kind of parity between dif- 
ferent communities is maintained. So, 
on this view it is all right forthe state 


to ban practices offensive to Hindus so . 
‚ long as it does the same for Muslims 


and so forth. So long as the state dem- 


onstrates equal treatment for commu- . 


nities secularism stands vindicated. 

' Butcasting secularism in terms 
of communal parity is itself mislead- 
ing. The parity model produced an 
untenable politics. Governmentsestab- 
‘fished their secular ‘tredentials by giv- 


have to massively intervene in Tei ing one concessiorto a particular 
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religious community and then offset 
it by granting concessions to other 
communities in a process of competi- 
tive bidding that left all communities 
feeling that they had lost. The charge 
of pseudo secularism is essentially a 
charge framed within the discourse of 
the parity model, and all attempts to 
answerthe charges of pseudo secular- 
ism simply reinforce the dominance 
ofthis model. 

This parity model was sibl 
ing in so far as it put respecting reli- 
gion or collective identities above 
the cause of protecting individual 
freedoms. It is disingenuous in mini- 
mizing the potential conflict between 
established religions and individual 
liberty, and it rests on the illusion that 
all religions are essentially harmoni- . 
ous with each other so that respecting 
all of them is indeed possible. To say 
that the state should use its coercive 
powers to express ‘respect’ towards 
allreligions equally is by no stretch of 
the imagination the same thing as say- 
ing that each individual ought to have 
as much freedom asis compatible with 
asimilar freedom for others. 


| nthe whole thicket of issues that are 
wrecking secularism, from the debate 
over conversion to cow slaughter, 
very few protagonisis stake the sim- 
ple and obvious claim: each individual 
has as much liberty as is compatible 
with a similar liberty for others. This 
claim has three large implications for 
secularism. First, secularism is not 
about respecting this or that religion 
and granting them due recognition. It 
is about giving individuals the free- 
dom to realize themselves in whatever 
way they choose to do so, in whatever - 
religion or without religion at all. The 

state is not in the business of saving 
anyone’s soul; itis not in the business 
of advancing any particular religious 


“conception or conceptions. Its pri- 


mary function, other than securing 


security anda minimum of well-being . 


for all citizens, is protecting their 


. liberty as individuals. 


Second, the state has an obliga- 


` tion to ensure that this freedom is 
‚ secured for all individuals, sometimes 
even against the prohibitions that reli- ~ 
gious communities impose upon. 


them. Third and most importantly, no 


majority can override the basic rights - 


of individuals, no matter how strong 


their sentiments. When the state uses · 


the sentiments of the majority as an 
argument to impose restrictions on 
what people may think, what they may 
eat and so forth, it violates the funda- 


‘mental tenets of freedom. 


Freedom is admittedly a complex 
notion, but making it basic has certain 
advantages. It better defines the goals 


_of our collective arrangements. Our 


C 


collective project is to create a free 
society, where only those interdictions 


. - on freedom can be justified that serve 
‚ the cause of freedom itself, not the 


cause ofthis or that community. Sec- 
ond, taking freedom seriously does 
not require us to make contorted dis- 


tinctions between the secular and the. 
sacred; it does not enjoin us to view. 
- our identities or our histories in any : 


particular way. All itrequires is acom- 
mitment to the idea of freedom itself, 


the freedom to define ourselves in 


' whatever way we please, the freedom 


to think our own thoughts, secure in 


` thebeliefthatno collectivity, however 
deep its.sentiments, can оше the" = 


rights of individuals. 
The -proper-antidote to majori- 
tarian politics is not some nebulous 


‚ idealenjoining respectforall commu- 


nities. The proper antidote is the culti- 


--vation ofa love of individual freedom 


‚ that rejects the thoughtthat any com- -- 


munity, majority.or minority, can 
define the identities and circumscribe 
the possibilities of айу of the indivi- 
duals that compose it. 


E Sid 


x ME x ; 


© The Congress’ inability to con- - 


nectsécularism with freedomextracted 


< a high price. It prevented secularism 


from being the transformative project 
that it was meant tobe. It reified group 
identities, often orthodox ones.! Just 
think of the way in which Congress 
has constructed Muslim identity. · 


D... gthe nationalist moverpent, 
it was very keen onclaimingthat Con- 


: gress could represent Muslim inter- 


ests at least as much as the.Muslim: 


| League; the MuslimLeagüecouldnot . 
claim sole monopoly over the ques- 
tion of Muslim representation. This 
- claim was crucial to Congress’ con- 


ception of itself and, by extension, 


India, as having a pluralist identity. . 
. But what Congress could not ever 

seriously question was the idea that ` 
‚ there wasa singular Muslim identity., 


^  Afterindependence, rather than 
providing meaningful space for Mus- 


` lim politics; а space for debate, con- 
testation and reform, Congress tried to 


incorporate them as a supplicant 
minority. This meant on the one hand 


. playing the politics of symbolic state 


support of religious activities of 


‘Muslims, without any attempt to prò- 
vide them with those resources that .- 


doxy. This alliance of Congress with 
religious conservatism has histori- 
cally been very deep. It is an alliance 
. that makes sense only in terms of Con- 
gress’ perpetual need to identify and 
 Supportunified community interests. 

You can make entire communities of 


" voters dependent upon you only if 


there are community interests in the 
г first place. Congress has favoured an 
idiom of politics in which group inter- 


-ests continue to be reinforced by the 
‚ work of politics. Iteventually was put 
onthe defensive by the most virulent 


idiom in which the politics of group 


“identity. can be carried out: Hindu 
. nationalism. i 


Е Bany have argued that there is а 
lesson to be learnt in Togadia's arrest 
in Rajasthan. The whole affair turned 
out to be a damp squib. Togadia and 
the VHP were not able to mobilize 
‘much support. If youcombine this fact 
with the Congress’ victory in the elec- 


‘tions in Himachal, you could argue 


that Hindutvais running out of steam. 


Вии would beapremature conclu- ^ 


sion. First, nobody has ever argued 


‘ва Indian politics at any time is just _ 


about Hindutva; that religious and 
communal issues exhaust the dis- 


would more effectively integratethem.- course of politics. This would be as -~ 


into the political mainstream. Iteven foolish a position as suggesting that 


consistently privileged negotiating ` Hindutva has no purchase on politics .` 


i very effective argum fitshowingitsimpa L6 


, democracy is in ja Jdyal; State, Мей on 


Delhi, 2000.” 


with Muslims on religious: issues 


‘rather than on issues S SUCK: as Urdu 


education. c . 

During Shah Bano; z an occasion ` 
for discüssion and debate amongst 
Indian Muslims, Congress did what it 
had always done: allied. with ortho- 


1. The best argument showing how damaging 


‘the reification of groups for secularism has 


been is Gurpreet Mahajan, Ri denti- 
ties, Oxford University ADARRERA 







and Democracy, à чта URRE 





whatsoever. Indeed, economic dis- 


content, anti-incumbency sentiment 
г may very well allow the Congress tor 
do better at the next election. But the 


long term prospects for Hindutva . 


cannot be inferred m one election 
ого. х > 
` Second, even ne the BIP joi 
' Hindutva could triumph. After all, 
from Jayalalithato Digvijay Singh, a 
much wider constituency is doing 
Hindutva’s work for it on issues like 
conversion, cow slaughter and pri- 


'^ vileging an idiom of majority senti- 


entin polies Third, Indian politics 
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gets polarized around Hindutva when 
there is either a mobilization push by 
~ Sangh Parivar cadres or when there is 
à series of precipitating events that 
give the Parivar an opening, or both. 
' In Gujarat, Godhra, Akshardham and 
terrorism elsewhere provided the 
' backdrop that fuelled a politics of 
anxiety. It is too soon to confidently 
say that these conditions will not 
obtain in the near future. Will Con- 
gress under those conditions have the 
strength, courage and imagination to 
counter Hindutvaor will itonce again 
. waver and cave in? Togadia's arrest 
' notwithstanding, it is too soon to tell. . 
Politics is about imaginatively 
: crafting social coalitions. In the poli- 
tics of identity, caste or religion are 
‘two idioms by which political parties - 
have crafted coalitions. Their logic 
then determines the manner in which 
differences are accommodated. Both 
theseidioms have serious limitations; 
_and at this historical juncture, Con- 
‘gress will be severely disadvantaged 
if these idioms come to dominate our 
‘politics. Congress, at least in North 
India, unless it crafts alliances, will 
not make a huge dent in Dalit, OBC 
votes. And Congress is doomed if 
the politics of anxiety that marks 
Hindutva dominates our political 
landscape. 
Its best bet, therefore; is to 


‘reinvent itself: throw cold watér on 


1 


communal politics rather than open- 
ing up new spaces for it, and imagina- 
tively think of an economic and social 
‘agenda that can be the basis of a sus- 
tainablé new social coalition consist- 
ent with the economic demands of our , 
times. And it will once again have to 
think of itself as a party, not always оп 
the defensive, but as a party of trans- 
formation, committed to emancipat- , 
ing the state from religion and religion 


fromthe state. But this requires leader- . . 7: AF 


' ship, organization, imaginative ideo- 
logy and alittle patience, all of which: 
are currently in short supply. ul. 


А Pariy'in Waiting | E 


Challenging Hindutva 


JYOTIRMAYA SHARMA 


то explain the current situation of the 


Congress, it is worth recounting an 


- apocryphal story about Emperor 


Р 


Akbar's favourite elephant. When the 
royal pachyderm died, his keepers 


‘could not muster the courage to con- 
vey the sad news to Akbar, They 


feared his wrath. One day the emperor 
asked after his elephant. “Не does not 
move, and has been rejecting food and 
drink,’ reported the mahaavat. ‘Is he 
ill?’ asked Akbar. ‘He does not breathe 
either,’ said the elephant keeper. ‘Then 
is he dead?’ thundered the emperor. 
“How can I have the temerity to say 
suchathing, YourExcellency,’ replied 
the poor mahaavat. In other words, the 
Congress is dead. It may not be dead 
according to the calculations of politi- 


cal analysts or psephologists, but as a 


, credible counter to the politics of 


jihadi Hindutva of the sangh parivar 


variety itis ineffective, unimaginative 


andirrelevant. | 
It would not be an exaggera- 


tion to suggest that the Congress ` 


was the midwife that delivered jihadi 


‘Hindutva. The eventual success of 
Hindutva in independent India is a 


direct result of the failure of succes- 
sive Congress governments to deliver 
the promises of governance and the 
accompanying failure to build a set 
of viable, popular and participatory 
liberal-democratic institutions. This 
isthe primary premise on which jihadi 


. Hindutva argues its case: Not that it . 


has an alternative to governance or 
institution building. Rather, it argues 
in favour of a strong, macho state that 
does not necessarily deliver the goods 
of well-being and prosperity, but offers 
hope and optimism in the fashion of 
most millennial sects. 

Jihadi Hindutva posits a notion 
of cultural nationalism that has a far 
reaching emotive appeal to a vast 
majority of people who find the Con- 
gress’ idea of territorial nationalism 
difficult to handle. The latter requires 
faith in the nation as an artificial, for- 
mal and impersonal construct. In 
sharp contrast, jihadi Hindutva rallies 
its allegiance to obsolete, yet potent, 
cultural symbols such as Ramjanma- 
bhoomi and trishuls. 

More importantly, the success 
of thé sangh parivar lies in its deft play 
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of the politics of friend and foe. This 
brand of politics is simplistic and has 
little respect for nuances such as the 


Constitution, liberal debate and demo- ` 
‘cracy. It draws strength from a con- 


stant preoccupation with correcting 
real or perceived wrongs and cons- 


. tantly ‘creating’ new foes. Short-term 


goals such as economic prosperity, 


` law and order, forms and procedure 
аге sacrificed at the altar of the urgent 


need to tackle external and internal 
enemies. These enemies have an 
uncanny tendency to proliferate. The 
energies of the entire nation ought 
always to be primarily geared towards 
this goal. Indira Gandhi gave birth to 
this idea in Indiaand the sangh parivar 
has merely perfected it. 


| О. the aesthetic plane, jihadi 


Hindutva represents moronism at its 
best. It tends towards mediocrity, 
favours moral sanctimoniousness 
over rational conversation, and dis- 
plays an overwhelming tendency to 
look forward to the past. Elements 


‚ such as discussion and debate belong 


to the liberal idea which assumes a 
world of opposing interests, differ- 
ences and egos. It lies in the belief that 
a degree of civic peace can be found 
through an unrestrained clash of opin- 
ion and that competition at all levels 


will ultimately produce harmony.. 


Today, both the sangh parivar and the 
Congress no longer believe in per- 
suading opponents of the truth or 
justice of an opinion, but rather pre- 
occupy themselves with fabricating a 
majority in Parliamentto govern. 
The other crucial principle that 
the Congress embraced in 1947 was 
democracy. In theory, the idea is one 
of an identity ofthe governed and gov- 
erning. This entailed a principle of 
unity which declared the community 
of men, free and equal. The liberty of 
the individual and his rights were 
placed in the forefront, while com- 
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pletely integrating him into the sover-. 
eign nation. In other words, the final 
integration of India was achieved not 
through an organic growth preserv- 
ing the historical individuality of the 
component parts, but by abstract 
thought setting out to build on a non- 
historical basis. 


Societies that are democratically 
organized do so in the name of ‘the 
people’, which is again an abstraction. 
In truth, the masses are sociologically 
and psychologically heterogeneous. 
To the people, once identified with a 
locality, customs, observances and 
traditions, anon-territorial and ahisto- 
rical identity is ascribed. This is the 
idea of nationality without the politi- 
cal influence of history. For a people 
rooted in the soil of a nation, there is 


acertain hierarchy of allegiances —to . 


their village, community, district, 
*desh'. Incontrast, there is anuncanny 
likeness between the nation state and 
the modern city. Both are founded on 
hüman beings growing up.anony- 
mously, losing identity and becoming 
regimented. Inherited beliefs get dis- 
placed, oldties break, and there is con- 
stant uncertainty, fear and an ever, 
growing sense of void. ` 

. To master these, there usually 
ensues a proud assertion of a glorious 
past, illusions of national grandeur 
and claims to racial and moral superi- 
ority. The-sangh parivar's brand of 


‚ jihadi Hindutva takes its cue from this 


sense of alienation and dislocation in 
society. The solution they offer are 
centralization and moral and racial 
superiority. The first step in this pro- 
cess is the conscious depreciation of 
other peoples. The self-appointed 


apostles of an exalted creed, then, burn ` 


humans, places of worship, films and 
books. A consciousness of power, 
which is a substitute for freedom, 
comes in the form of violence of one 


‘kind or the other. The song and cere- 


mony of the complex fabric of liberal 
institutions comes face to face with the 


‘fact that the majority, in the name of 


representing the will of the people, can 
crush the minority. · 

To make this agenda "t 
outfits like the sangh parivarrush, first 
and foremost, to control the means with 
which the will of the people i is likely 
to be constructed: military and politi- 
cal force, propaganda, control of the 
press, popular education and schools, 
In this sense, the caste-marked Murli 
Manohar Joshis of the world are the 
first crusaders and apostles of such 
an ideology. | 


А... striking feature of jihadi 
Hindutva has beento shift the empha- 
sis from the idea of superficial politi- 
cal'equality to the preponderance of 
economic and technical organisa- 
tional solutions to social conflicts. The 


liberal edifice is dismissed as a mono- 


poly of the-discussing classes. This 
logic substitutes the idea of majority 
with that of power, dismissing argu- 
ments about voting percentages as. 
the indulgence of psephologists. They 
argue that the will of the out-voted is 
in truth identical with the will of those 
in power, while the latter invariably 
claim the ‘majority’ to be on their side: 
This is what Narendra Modi claimed 


_ after his win in the assembly elections 


recently: He represented the Muslims 


as wellas the Hindus. 


To understand the mind of the : 
sangh parivar and jihadi Hindutva is, 
therefore, to comprehend the witches’ 
brew of nationalism, democratic majo- 
ritarianism and dissolution of the 
liberal polity into an everlasting dis- 
cussion ofcultural and philosophical- 
historical commonplaces. Instead of 
policy, discussion and execution, the 
nation today is preoccupied overtime . 


‘in discussing ‘Truth’, whether it be 


that of the birthplace of Lord Rama or 
the virtues of banning cow slaughter. 


` The Congress has little to offer 
here as an alternative. It has selec- 
tively flirted with the very elements 


that constitute the core of jihadi 


Hindutva. . 
Ása counter to Hindutva, it 
offers soft Hindutva. Тосошиегсот- ` 
munalism, it offers secular essential- 
` ismandcultural neutrality. Its answer 
to the politics of friend and foe is 


merely creating its own rogue's gal- : 
lery. It hopes to fight identity politics ` 


with meaningless internationalism. 
Worse still, ithopesto match the sangh 
parivar's nostalgia abouta lost golden 
age with an indeterminate future. 
Hindutva's ánti-elitism is countered 
"by lip service to meritócracy. ` 


W the Congress requires is’ 


an alternative metaphysics, not an 

` alternative politicalideology. It needs 

"to restate the idea of India afresh for. 
itself. Inthe 20th century, the Mahatma: 
did this for them. The problem with- 
the Congress is that it has ceased to 
think through the larger.question of: 
the idea of India, nor does it have the 
instrumentality to do so. In contrast, 
the sangh parivar does have an idea 
of India, however pernicious and 
flawed. It needs a metaphysics, not’ 
merely because it has turned weedy ' 
andunwieldy,butalso because its lan- 
guage, symbols and figures of thought 

‚ have little to do with embeddedness 
in Indian reality. In the place of ап. 
intellectual core, itonly has mediocre 
newspapercolumnists, failed journal- 
ists, chiffon socialists and a medley 
of non-descript socialites. 


One historical figure that trou- ` 


bles the votaries of jihadi Hindutva 
: morethananyoneelse is Lord Buddha. 
Savarkar attributed India’s decline 
and degeneration to Buddhism. Vive- 
kananda and Aurobindo had a love- 
hate relation with the: Enlightened | 
One. The centre of this discomfort is 


the Buddha’s denial of the existerice. 


fortable. . | 
In doing so, they must not 


of God and of'the soul, his ethics of 
non-violence and universal brother- 
hood, his rejection of caste and privi- 


lege, his indictment of brahrninical- 


Hinduism, his distaste for rituals and, 


most importantly, his all-embracing - 


loveforall beings. The Mahatma once 


represented the best in Buddhism in’ 


his life and work, but is now sadly 
associated'with the discredited past 
of the Congress. So, it doesn't help 
the Congress much to resurrect the 
Mahatma. 


М... too great an emphasis 


on dukkha, the Congress needsto latch 
on to the central tenets of. Buddhism 
and restate them as their alternative 
metaphysics. The core of this would 
be the idea of love and equality. This 
forms the basis for a lot of new age 


` sects as well. Love sells. Love com- 
municátes. Loveascare, loveasreach- : 


ing out to people, love as an active 


interest in the welfare of others has’ 


greater power than say a bhagwati 
jagaran. Love is unselfish. It tran- 
scends race, caste and nationality 
without compromising on a basic 
core of ethics. That is what the Bud- 


dha preached and this is what made 


the likes of Savarkar deeply i uncom- 


‘secularise’ this to the extent that love, 
compassion, empathy, equality and 
care become mere slogans. The chal- 


lenge is to keép intact the ethical, ' 
moral and emotional core of the mes- 
sage of Buddha while working to- | 


wards transforming society. After all, 
the Buddha too was confronted by a 
similar set of considerations when he 
proposed his world-view. The jihadi 
Hindutva of today is not very dissimi- 


lar from the karma-kanda driven, : 


priest-dominated faith that the Bud- 
dha ‘challenged. He succeeded once. 


There is no reason he cannot succeed 
a ‘Second time. 
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Е Ensuring good neighbourliness 4 


A Party in Waiting 


J.N. DIXIT 


THE vision and policies ofthe Indian 
National Congress towards South Asia 
can be traced to the pre-independence 
era, particularly from the 2nd to the 
4th decade of the last century. This 
vision and policies have undergone 
transformation over the last 56 years 
inresponse to political, economic and 
technological developments in the 
South Asian region. The changing 


nature of inter-state equations in South 
` Asia and the patterns of great power 


influence on the countries of this 
region, also impacted.on thé policies 
and vision of the Congress Party. It is 
obvious that thesé undercurrents and 
influences are nota static phenomenon. 

The vision and policies of the 
Congress Party regarding our proxi- 
mate neighbourhood acquired added 
importance becaüse the party remained 
more or less cóntinuously in power 
from 1946 to 1996. So the vision and 


‚ policies were not only those of the 


political party but also of the govern- 
ment of the Republic, constituting the - 
foundation of India’s regional rela- 
tions, regional security policies and 


policies related to various aspects of 
‘regional cooperation. 


Before proceeding to a chrono- 
logical analysis and assessment of 
the party’s South Asian vision and 
policies, itis pertinent to spell outhow 
they are critical to internal governance 
in India. Nation states in our region 
from Pakistan to Bangladesh and from 
Bangladesh toSriLankaand Maldives . 
constitute a somewhat unique geo- 
social, geo-ethnic, geo-religious and . 
geo-linguistic area. In many ways the 
region had a unified subcontinental 
identity for nearly 200 years before it 
divided itself into independent nation 


states. Out of the seven countries in 
the region, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri 


Lanka and Maldives were part.of a 
unified British governmental jurisdic- 


_ tion; Nepal and Bhutan, though with 
differing identities, were integral parts 
of the political arrangements of thé 
British imperium. Political interaction 
in the subcontinental region was, 
therefore, a generally unified and 
orchestrated phenomenon under colo- 
nial rule. 

The osmosis of history made 

India central to the processes of South 
Asia’s political, strategic, economic 
and demographic developments be- 
cause of its territorial size, population, 
diversities, economic strength, tech- 
nological capacities and' military 
power. Geography contributed to the 
process. The borders of other South 

Asian nation states touch India's fron- 

tiers. None of them however have.a 

directland, marineorriver border with 
each other. India shares ethnicities, 
languages, religions and cultural tra- 
ditions with all the other statés P of the 
South Asian region. 


еа 


T. overlapping creates a substan- 
tive negative challengeto India's rela- 
tions with its South Asian neighbours. 
Given the asymmetry of India and its 
neighbours which are smaller, these 
countries feel thattheir separate iden- 
tities, even if they are not absorbed 
into larger identity of India, can be 
overwhelmed by those ingredients of 


Indian national identity which consti- . 


tute the fundamental elements of the 

` national identity of other South Asian 

‚ countries, whether in terms of reli- 

gion, language and ethnic-cultural 
factors. ` | 

Itis duetothis political chemis- 


try that instability or crises within 


India in the processes of internal gov- 
ernance can generate profound appre- 
hensions among India’s neighbours. 

India’s policies and attitudes towards 
its neighbours are an equally impactful 
factor, affecting the stability, sense of 
security and the processes of national 
consolidation in other countries of the 


South Asian region. Somé elaboration 
of this assessment is necessary. 
Physical proximity invariably 
results in interaction. This, however, 
need not necessarily be positive incon- 
tent. Interaction can be negative, even 
adversarial, as our experience has 
shown. In the course of time, the futil- 
ity and wastage of an adversarial rela- 
tionship will be realised by countries 
in South Asia as revealed by experi- 
ence and developments in different 
parts of the world, especially since the 
early'1970s, when there was athaw in 
the Cold War culminating in a total 


` transformation of the global scenario 
-after 1987. 


The point is that the geographi- 


cal parameters of regional or subregio- ` 


nal cooperation are not determined 
by logic or public perceptions about 
national or regional boundaries, but 
by political inclinations and economic 


requirements. In this context, there is . 


ambi guity in defining the South Asian 
region. The enthusiasm and willing- 


ness of various countries to be part of. 


a South Asian arrangement, therefore, 
depends more on economic and politi- 
cal considerations. Pakistan wants to 
be part of West Asia! Bangladesh and 


Sri Lanka wanted be partof South East | 
, Asiaat some points of time. 


| n addition, there isa dichotomy bet- 
ween the size of the national econo- 


mies of the region and their resource: 


and technological bases. In this con- 
text, India falls ina category by itself. 
Pakistan and Bangladesh have large 


‚ economies in terms of geography and 


population. In contrast, Bhütan and 
Nepal have unidimensional smaller 
economies. Sri Lanka has developed 
amore diversified economy. l 

` Ethno-cultural affinity or simi- 
larity could provide intellectual, emo- 
tional and social impetus.to regional 
cooperation. There are both positive 


and negative elements affecting this 


factorin South Asia. Linguistic, ethnic, 


‚ religiousandcultural traits ofthe peo- 


ple of South Asiatranscend the national 
frontiers of the seven member coun- 
tries. Peoples of these countries also 
share the same religions. All this should 
be a potent impulse for cooperation. 
Paradoxically; it is the very com- 
monality of the ethno-cultural and 
religious heritage that has created 
problems about national political 
identity amongst India’s neighbours, 
especially Pakistan and more recently 
Bangladesh. Despite a shared socio- 
cultural and religious inheritance, the. 


assertion of a separate political iden- 


tity necessitates andresults in countries 
in the region pulling back from pro- 


cesses of economic and socio-cultural 


cooperation. The apprehension of 
being merged with or marginalized 
by India remains an obstacle in the 
process of consolidating regional 
cooperation. 


Whe these are the abiding pre- 


dicaments in India’s interaction with 
its South Asian neighbours, the aware- 
ness about these predications in fash- 
ioning our regional foreign policy . 
emerged only from the period when 
Rajiv Gandhi became the prime min- 
ister towards the end of 1984. The pre- 
vious three and a half decades were 
underpinned by a different vision and 


` consequently regional policy orienta- 


tions. The phenomenon was rooted . 
in the ethos ofthe Congress Party and 
the freedom struggle. 

Most of-Asia barring Japan was 
under colonial and imperial rule till the 
end of the Second World War. There 
were nascent freedom movements in’ 
all Asian countries especially in what 


. is today the South Asian region. The 


Indian freedom movement and the 
socio-cultural renaissance of the late 
19th and early 20th century gene- 
rated by Indian intellectuals led to 
the world’s largest, vibrant and active 
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freedom movement created and con- 
ducted by the Indian N ational Con- 
gress. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Jawahar- 
lal Nehru were of the view that India 
could not achieve independence in 


‚ isolation. They considered the Indian 


freedom struggle to be both a part 
af, and a catalyst for, the struggle for 
independence from colonialism and 


imperial rule of other countries in the 


Asian region. They felt that India 
should both energise and participate 
in the parallel struggles for freedom 
going onin other parts of Asia, stretch- 
ing from Indonesia in the South, to 
the Gulf and West Asia in the North. 
As aconsequence, leaders of the 
INC established contact with leaders 
of the freedom movements of other 
Asian countries from the late '20s of 
the last century. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
participation in the Conference of 
Oppressed Nationalities in Brussels 
in 1927 was the first watershed in the 
process, after which contacts with 
leaders of the freedom movements 
of Asian countries were maintained 
more or less on acontinuous basis right 
up to the point when India achieved 


independence in 1947, 


. T. was abackground to this inter- 


nationalism in India’s foreign policy 
orientations. It is generally forgotten 
that the INC organised a boycott of 
Japanese goods and sent a medical 
mission to China under Dr Kotnis in 


. support of Chinese people's resistance 


against Japanese aggression. India's 
response to the Balfour Declaration 
aimed at displacing the Palestinian 


" Arabs from their homeland wasto give 


full support to the Palestinian people 
long before Israel came into existence. 
The Tripura session of the Indian 
National Congress in 1939 affirmed in 
a resolution that world peace and 
progress depended on the imperative 
destruction of Nazim and Fascism. 


A Party in Waiting 


Jawaharlal Nehru summed up 


_ both the vision and the policy outlook 


of India when he declared in 1942: ‘In 
India you and J are working for ourown 
freedom. But we are thinking not of 
freeing Indiaalone. We envisage a free 
and independent India that will work 
forthe freedom of all the countries.’ 
What then were the attitudes and 
foreign policy orientations of India in 
1946? At the intellectual and psycho- 
logical levels, there was a profound 


sense of collective identity and definite 


recognition ofacollective sense of self 
about India as a country which would 
support and encourage freedom strug- 


‘gles of all other countries. The geo- . 


graphical size, the demographic and 
natural resources of India were con- 
sidered contributory factors to India’s 
importance and its international role 
for the above purpose. 


Т: sense ofimportance was accen- 
tuated by a pride in India's civiliza- 
tional past. The moral high ground and 
assumption of an international role 


peacefulresolution ofissues,economic 
cooperation aimed at the well-being 
of peoples of Asia, respect for human 
rights, categorical opposition to impe- 
rialism, colonialism and all forms of 
discrimination, and strengthening 
political multilateralism through thé 
UN, were the basic. principles of the 
Indian vision which was translated into 
India'sregionalforeign policy, particu- 
larly during the first decade after inde- 
pendence till early ' 60s. The Congress, 
both as the supreme national political 
party andasthe party governing India, 
was the conceiver and implementor 
ofthis vision and policy. 

The first step towards assuming 
the catalytic and leadership role was 
taken by convening the Asian Rela- 
tions Conference in Delhi on 23 March 
1947. Political leaders from practi- 
cally all Asiancountries, mostof them 
still under foreign rule, attended this 
conference. The indivisibility of peace, 


- security and development in the inter- 


of India stated by figures such as ` 


Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma 


Gandhi influenced articulate sections ` 


of the Indian public opinion giving 
thema perception of India's role with 
a missionary purpose in the inter- 
national community. India was envi- 
sioned as a messenger of peace and as 
acatalystforcreating a just and тога] 
world order. 

This vision also involved a con- 
viction that India's influence need not 
be based on military power or econo- 
mic riches. A commitment to freedom 
based on commitment to democracy, 
predicated on safeguarding diversity 
and individual freedoms in civil soci- 
etiés were the terms of reference-of 
India's vision and foreign policy 


? 


orientations. Encouraging cooperative : 


relationships and impulses of demo- 
cracy were the terms of reference for 
international relations. Democracy, 


national context was categorically 
asserted by Jawaharlal Nehru. Speak- 
ing at this conference Nehru said: 
*Peace can only come when all coun- 
tries are free and also when human 
beings every where have freedom, 
security and opportunity. Peace.and 
freedom therefore have to be consi- 
dered both in their political and eco- 
nomic aspects." 


р E EN 

T.. additional ingredients in the 
vision and policies were secularism 
(separation of religion from politics) 
and not joining either bloc engaged in 
the Cold War. Congress's hope was 
that newly emerging independent 
states of Asia would be democratic, 
avoid religious extremism and be 


resistant to centrifugal ethnic, linguis- 


tic or religious impulses in their soci- 
eties which could erode the composite 
cultural, multi-ethnic and territorial 
identities of the nation states in South 
Asia. These diversities were a basic 


characteristic ofall thecountries in the 
South Asian region. | 
India's approach was to uphold 
diversity and plurality in all nation 
states. Rejecting, and expecting other 
Asian countries to reject, participation 
in the Cold War had a rationale. The 
disintegration of the alliance between 
‘democratic’ and the ‘progressive’ 
forces resulting in the Cold War bet- 
ween western democracies, and East 
European countries led by the Soviet 
Union were disappointments to the 
Congress and the Government of 
' India. Congress leadership legiti- 


mately became apprehensive about : 


India becoming subject to extraneous 
external influences if India and other 
countries were to take sides in this 
ideological confrontation. 

. Nehru’s view was that India and 


other neighbouring countries should- 


keep away from Cold War power poli- 
tics, remain committed to their own 
democratic terms of reference for 
national consolidation, and cooperate 
with all countries regardless of their 
“respective ideological and political 
affiliations in order to maintain regio- 
nal and international peace and meet 
their respective national interests. It 


is this approach which evolved into _ 


non-alignment and ultimately became 
the Non-aligned Movement. Indiade- 
cided to not only become non-aligned 
itself but desired other South Asian 
countries, if not all the Asian coun- 
tries, to be non-aligned in their foreign 
policies. This was not just a vision but 
also the operational orientation of 
India’s foreign policy in regional and 
global terms. 


T was also the feeling that India 
had a leadership role at the regional 
level on contemporaneous politicos 
‘cultural grounds because Congress 
under Nehru felt that it hada moral 
stance in international politics. The 
reasons on the basis of which we pre- 


sumed aleadership role for ourselves 
were: India being the first country 
among the former colonies to achieve 
freedom and India’s active support to 
other freedom struggles in Asia re- 


ГА 


sulted in the success of the latter. India’ 


expected to bea focus of attention and 
a reference point of all policies and 
attitudes of other Asian countries. 


© Congress presumed that 
India's contributions to the culture 
and civilization of other Asian coun- 
tries constituted a linkage with these 
countries because of which they would 
look up to India as a point of origin of 


the socio-cultural foundations of their. 


respective national identities and that 
this linkage would form the terms of 
reference of their domestic and for- 
eign policies. The spread of major 
spiritual and religious thought and 
resulting cultural movements through- 
out Asia mostly occurred through the 
subcontinental land mass. This phe- 
nomenon merited a special position 
for India in the post-colonial period 
amongst the independent countries 
which broke out of the thrall of colo- 
nialism. 

Indiaundoubtedly ee in 
this role in the Asian region till the 
Bandung Conference of 1955. India 
supported the freedom struggle of 


; Indonesia, Myanmar and Sri Lanka. 


Despite the war with Pakistan on 
Kashmir in 1948, minimum levels of 
equilibrium and stability were main- 
tained in India-Pakistan relations. 
India was not just a superior but an 
active participant in'the freeing of 
Nepal from the despotic rule of the 
Ranas. India forged a more moderate 
and egalitarian relationship with 
Bhutan, moving- away from pattern 
of relations which the British Indian 
government had with these states. 

‚ India’s Asian vision and policies 
unravelled, perhaps disintegrated} 
when India suffered a military defeat 


by China in the boundary war of 1962. : 
The first negative indications of regio- 
nal responses to India’s vision and 
policies were revealed during the 
Bandung Conference in 1955. The 
Chinese and Sri Lankan (then Ceylon) 


.delégations expressed resentment 


about the didactic role sought to be 
played by India to shape the Cold War 
world. Adeeper analysis of this resent- 
ment and later developments reveals 
that Jawaharlal Nehru’s vision and 
approach was perhaps innocent of the 
realities of inter-state relations, India 
not having much direct experience 
of realpolitik and complex strategic 
predicaments which nation states face 
had an idealistic approach towards 
security and power equations. 


A. thé time of achieving independ- 
ence India did not face any major 
threat to its territorial integrity or secu- 
rity. The first presumption was that 
since India had no expansionist or 
aggressive designs against any other 
country, it would not face any threats. 
Second, that since it was not taking 
sides in the Cold War and wanted 
friendly relations with all countries, 
Cold War equations would not have 
any negative implications for India. 
The third assessment was that the just 
political and moral terms of reference 


. adopted by the leading powers at the 


end ofthe Second World War, leading 
to the establishment of the UN, pro- 
vided a moral and procedural basis for 
resolving conflicts and tensions 
through negotiations and peaceful 
means on the merits of the points or 
disputes at issue. 

The manner in which the Kash- 
mir war was dealt with by the United 
Nations was the first lesson that India 


_ learnt that her predications mentioned 


above were not valid. Curiously and 
mistakenly, India also felt self-confi- 
dent about itself as an inheritor of > 
the British position of pee in South 
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Asia, which was not so in reality. We 
had given ourselves a democratic 
republican constitution. Britain ac- 
cepting India as a member of Com- 
monwealth despite India declaring 
herself a Republic, created an illusion 
of Indian indispensability in the inter- 
national scheme of things. A stable 
administration and a standing army, 
particularly the latter having been part 
of the victorious allied forces in the 
Second World War, instilled in India a 
feeling that she should be considered 
` a power to be reckoned with in Asia, 
especially in South Asian affairs. 
Since at that time our resources were 
better, both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively, in relation to other countries 


in the region, there was certain com-. 


placency about security and strategic 
matters in our minds. 

This sense of complacency or 

. Security as well asthe expectation that 

South Asiancountries would share the 


ideological and political orientations. 


in their foreign policies as envisaged 

by the Congress, remained unful- 
. filled. This happened due to a number 

of reasons which are worth a recall. 


p... as well as most South 
‚ Asian countries joined the western 
powers in the Cold War, Pakistan and 
these countries became part ofthe sys- 
tem of military alliances forged by the 
UnitedStates againstthe Soviet Union 
and China from Baghdad to Bangkok 
‚ (CENTO and SEATO). Nearer home, 
Pakistan signed separate agreements 
of defence and for defence supplies 
with the United Statesin 1954-55. 
' Second, China's defeating India 
during the 1962 border war qualita- 
tively diminished India's credibility as 


an Asian power. The shattering of. 


Sino-Indian relations and Pakistan's 
forging of military and political alli- 
ances with China signalled the ele- 
mental realities of power policies and 
national interests being more influen- 


A Party in Waiting 


tial governing factors in the Asian 
region. Italsosignalled the breakdown 
of a vision of Asian unity, harmony 
and resurgence which had animated 
India'sforeign policy. | 

` ` Two wars with Pakistan, in 1965 
and 1971, diminished the prospects 
of South Asian cooperation and at the 
same time destroyed the two-nation 
theory on the basis of which Pakistan 
was created. Ethno-linguistic cen- 
trifugal forces now emerged in the 
civil societies of South Asian coun- 
tries. These phenomena changed the 
vision and policies of secularism and 
sanctity of pluralistic nation states 
envisaged by India as a cornerstone 
of its regional policy. 


P... Zia-ür-Rehman of Bang- 
ladesh took an initiative in January 
1981 tocounterthe tensions and con- 
tradictions affecting inter-state rela- 
tions in the South Asian region by 
suggesting the creation of the South 
AsianAssociation for Regional Coop- 
eration (SAARC). India's initial res- 
ponse wasthatthis could beanexercise 
of the smaller neighbours joining or 
ganging up to generate pressures on 
disputes which they had with India. It, 
nevertheless, joined the Association 
which was formally inaugurated in 
December 1985. TheAssociation was 
to avoid discussion of bilateral contro- 
versies and disputes. Member states 
were to focus on bilateral and multi- 
lateral cooperation in economic, tech- 
nological, cultural and social spheres. 

SAARC has been in existence 
now for nearly 18 years. India genu- 
inely wanted this regional grouping 
to be an instrumentality to decrease 
tension, increase cooperation and.to 
create stability in and between South 
Asian states. E 

The Congress asthe ruling part 
wanted to specially encourage eco- 
nomic cooperation and trade, which 
could lead to the creation of a South 


Asian Preferential Trade Arrange- 
ment, climaxing with the creation of 
aSouth Asian Economic Community. 
Progress could not be made in this 


` regard because of Pakistan's insist- 
‚ ence that it would not join the effort 


unless the Kashmir issué was solved 
to its satisfaction and the somewhat 
unilateral commercial and economic 
demands ofcountries like Bangladesh 
and Nepal. This situationcontinuesas . 
a existentialist reality. The idealistic 
vision of creating aharmonious South 
Asian region in India’s foreign policy 
has undergone qualitative transforma- 
tion responsive to the evolving reali- 
ties over the last two and half decades 
beginning from the mid-70s of the last 
century. 


T. pluralistic nationstates of South 
Asia are all subject to centrifugal 
ethno-linguistic and subnational pres- 
sures affecting their unity and stabi- 
lity. Bhutan is afflicted by the tension. 
between its Nepalese and Bhutanese 
nationals. Nepal faces the increasing 
presence of Muslims from different 
parts of the subcontinent. Bangladesh 
is ill atease with its large Hindu mino- 
rity. Pakistan is subject to cogitational 
aspirations of the Pathans, Baluchis, 
Sindhis and Mohajirs resenting the 
domination of Punjabis in Pakistani 
politics. Sri Lanka suffers from atwo- . 
decade long separatist movement of 
Tamils against the Sinhalese. Even 
Maldives hàs been subject to coups 
against President Gayoom's long rule. 
India's trials and tribulations in this 
respect, whetherthey are about Jammu 
and Kashmir or the North East, need 
noelaboration. | ис 
Tensions raised by this phenom- 
gnon create difficulties in inter-state 
relations butequally important gener- 
ate instabilities in each ofthe states of - 
the region, affecting governance and 
development. The original vision of 
the Congress of national consolida- 


tion of the states of the region based 
on harmonious relations, meaningful 
cooperation and collective success in 


development, has now been replaced · 


by the need of crisis management, 


preservation of the diversities and, 


‘pluralities ofthe nation states in the | 


region and the prevention of centrifu- 


gal forces in one country generating 
disturbances and instability in the. 


other countries, especially in India 
because.of thé point made earlier. 
That is of India's neighbours having 
overlapping ethnic, linguistic and reli- 
gious identities with people of India. 


Te task has become more difficult 
for the Congress because of the nar- 
row Hindutva-centric ideologies 
and orientations of the BJP-led gov- 
ernment which has generated criti- 
' cism, apprehensions and resentment 
. amongst India's neighbours where 
civil societies are not characterised 
by large Hindu minorities (except in 
Nepal): The Congress vision of up- 
holding diversities and pluralities as 
acementing factori in different nation 
. statesof South Asia is subjectto chal- 
lenge. Coping with this challenge 
involves the first step of restoring the 
secular, pluralistic terms of reference 
as an operational force of: political 
process and governance within India. 
Only after restoring this innér cohe- 
sioncanIndiainfluencei its neighbours 
toorienttheir policieson positive lines 
of political harmony overarching the 
social, cultural and linguistic diversi- 
ties of their respective civil societies. 

` The other realities to be taken 
cognition ofaréthe nuclear weaponisa- 


làtions. Overarching these predica- 
ments, current and prospective, arethe 


trends generated by a unipolar world. 


dominated by the USA. 


G iventhe prospect ofaPaxAmeri- 
cana primarily geared to the national 
interests of the United States regard- 
less of its implications for other coun- 
tries and am absence of a balancing 
force in world order, there is need to 
structure political and strategic equa- 
tions with other nation states who 
share India’s concerns about a unipo- 


‘lar worldand have levels of economic 


political and military power, which in 


combination with other like-minded - 
.countries can petore a balancing 


factor. 
The vision ofthe Congress Party 


and its policies is in the process of ' 


fashioning a response to the above 
challenges. There must be some crys- 
talisation of this required vision and 


ғ ` . Г 
‚ termsofreference of regional policies 


EN 


. tion of India and Pakistan, problems ' 


related to the sharing of water and 
energy resources, the threat of.trans- 
border terrorism and religious fanati- 
cism, and the demographic pressures 
on land in differentstates of the region 
leading to the phenomenon of illegal 


migration, given the spiralling popu-. 


by the time the next general elections 
in India are held in 2004. One cannot 
be didactic or prescriptive about what 
the vision should be‘or what orienta- 
tions the policy should take, but some 


fundamental considerations which . 


should influence the vision and poli- 
ciescanbestated. | 

Cohesiveness in terms of theins- 
titutional framework of the power of 
theregion, sharéd ideas aboutthe orga- 
nisation of government and shared 
values about shaping the political sys: 
tem of countries in the region add to 
the prospects of cooperation. We in 
South Аза, have to strive towards 
realising this cohesion... 

The most. important considera- 
tion i impinging on regional or sub- 


regional cooperation in any part of the : 


worldisa commonality of perceptions 
coricerning the manner in which regio- 
nal stability can be ensured, and a 
shared approach: to strategic and secu- 
rity issues affecting the region. Objec- 


РА 


tivity requires that India clinically ana- 


lyse the attitude of its neighbours to- 
wards it while deciding on the manner 


- 'andextentto which it should participate 


in.the regional cooperative effort. 
While Bhutan and Nepal have no pal- 
pable reservations about India in mat- 
ters relating to strategic and security 
concerns, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri 


‘Lanka do. Whether or not these reser- 


vations and concerns on their part are 
valid or justified is beside the point. 

. It follows, therefore, that until a 
number of complex bilateral political 
issues between India and its neigh- 
bours are resolved, these countries will 
continue to look for balancing equa- 
tions with other countries outside the 


region and, to that extent, their will- ` 


ingness to participate in the regional 
cooperation effort will be both limited 
and inhibited in the foreseeable future. 


FP ес of security have to be 
assessed in acomprehensive manner, 
both in terms of the security concerns 
of individual states and in the regional 
context. While security concerns of 
the individual states may be rooted in 
the nature of inter-state relations 
within the region and in the political 
and territorial issues which stand 
unresolved, countries of South Asia 
face a number of challenges in terms 
of broader issues. | 

‚ Traditionally, states have been 
inclined to deal with security issues 
by political or diplomatic tactics that 
arecom petitive orconfrontational, or 
through the application of incremen- 
tally coercive force-culminating in 


. military force. But if people in South 


Asian countries through a process of 
political education and enlightenment 
are persuaded to move away from 
norms of confrontation and applica- 
tion of coercive force, a more creative 
/ : А 
system of managing both national and 
regional security could be forged. A 


'beginning can be niade in areas of 
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security that are not subject to direct 
competitive political or territorial 
threat perceptions. 

Threats from political/ideologi- 
cal factors, security against supra- 
national integration, threatsto society 


and law and order from fundamental- ' 


ist forces form part of political secu- 
rity. They need to be examined in their 
local, regional.and global security 
dimensions. Is there a possibility of 
such threats getting out of hand and 


becoming a security risk of a high 


order? Can regional mobilisation take 
place against the threat of a state's 
destabilisation through political sub- 
version. 


р olitical compulsions а есі the 
prospects of South Asian security 
negatively. First and foremost is the 


asymmetry between India and its 


South Asian neighbours in terms of 
demography, natural resources levels 

of economic development, technolo- 
gical capacities and military strength. 
India has to make a special effort to 


‘remedy the threat perceptions amongst 


its neighbours, which are a logical 
consequence ofthis asymmetry. Sec- 
ond, nuclear weaponisation of India 


` and Pakistan has profoundly affected 


the security environment ofthe region, 
not only in terms of regional security 
perceptions but also in terms ofthe stra- 
tegic response of important nuclear 
powers like the US, the Russian Fede- 
ration and China. 


^ 


' It is important that India and, 


Pakistan undertake early negotiations 
within the framework of the Lahore 
Memorandum of February 1999 to 
formulate proposals for mutual nuclear 
restraint and to implement them. It is 
also essential that India structure a 
relationship with China, Russia and 
the US to stabilise the strategic envi- 
ronment in the context of the nuclear 
weaponisation of the region. The in- 
fluence that these important countries 


СА Party in Waiting: 


can exert on Pakistan to come to an 
understanding with India on this 
specific issue is, and should remain, 
amatterofhigh priority. 

Threats from cross-border ter- 
rorism, narcocrimes, violentreligious 
extremism and so on, pose acommon 
challenge to all South Asian countries 
including Pakistan. A systematic and 
continuous effort should be made to 
forge inter-state South Asian regional 
cooperation to counter and eliminate 
these threats. 

The demographic pressure on 
land in all the countries of the region 
will generate migration which indi- 
vidual governments may not be able 
tocontain in the coming decades. This 
can.create social tensions and eco- 


nomic instability if not managed ` 


through mutual cooperation. It would 
be pertinent for our governments to 
initiate early discussions to make 
arrangements for an economic com- 


munity and an integrated economic 


region that would enable travel, free 
movement of goods and services and 
the movement of peoples on the basis 


of consent and cooperation within the 


region forspecific periods for specific 
socio-economic purposes. 


D 


he South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation should revise 
its agenda and charter to facilitate dis- 
cussions on all political; economic and 
territorial issues that create tensions 
between countries of the region. The 
terms of reference fordiscussing these 
issues should be calibrated in a man- 
ner where unity and territorial integ- 
rity of individual states of the region 
are notchallenged in the process. The 
objective should be limited to exam- 
ining possible compromises without 
affectingthe vital interests of SAARC 
members, and to acknowledging the 
fact that there will be differences of 
perceptions between different coun- 
tries on these vital interests. 


Broadening the agenda of 
SAARC to cover collective security 
issues and institutionally strengthen- 
ing the organisation to galvanise co- 
operation between South Asian states 
are objectives which should be seri- 
ously adopted by member states to 
ensure durable security in the region. 

_ TheSouthAsiaexperimentin the 


. creation and consolidation of nation 


states has different origins, different 
impulses and different limitations. 
South Asian nation states originated 
from the processes of imperial conso- 
lidation of the colonial period. Each 
such state hada plural ethnic, religious 
and linguistic demography that is in 
theprocess of being cemented through 
comparatively new concepts of natio- 
nal identity. The limitations are many, 
more so because what South Asia is 
trying to do in aspan of 50 or 10 years 
was done in Europe over a period of 
nearly threeandahalfcenturies. . 


T fact, South Asian nation states are 
subject to a profound contradiction. 
Their collective historical memory is 
one of fragmented ethno-linguistic and 
religious societies, with smaller terri- 
torial identities being overcome by 
imperial integration and.colonial rule. 
So, the impulse is towards the creation 
of strong nation states. On the other 
hand, ethnic, cultural linguistic and 
religious identities have the strength 
of tradition and history that transcend 
the emergence of nation states on the 


. international scene. These identities 


have reinvigorated in the new atmos- 
phere of freedom and self-rule that 
has characterised South Asia since the 
end of the World War II: There are situ- 
ations where the impulses toward 
building a strong nation state are chal- 
lenged by narrower aspirations of 
ethnic and sub-national identities. 
That is the contradiction that the 
South Asian states and people have to 
resolve now. | 


Like a shopkeeper in an Indian bazaar, it (the 
Congress) squats with its large, flabby shape. 
in the middle of its wares, the heart ofa politi- 
calmarket place in which bargaining and dis- 
sent are the language of the discourse. 


· W.H. Morris-Jones, 1966 ' 


The party (the Congress) is held together 
largely by opportunism — by the power, pat- 
: ronage and money that public office can 
command. No longer an organisation of con- 
tinuous activity, it has become an electoral 
machine to be activated periodically for the 
campaign. 


Robert Hardgraveand ` 


Stanley Kochanek,1986 


Till a few years ago, critics of the Congress 
Party would scoff that the Congress is not a 
political party but an election machine. Now, 
the Congress seems fo have ceased being even 
that. 

A.K. Antony Report, 2000 
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. ONEhastobea Congress buff tohave · 


noticed that 14 March 2003 came and 
went without the AICC establishment 
acknowledging the importance of the 
. date. Indeed the party has deliberately 
refused to attribute any significance to 

the day. Thisnon-acknowledgementis 
` most incongruous in a political party 


. thatthrivesonanelaborate celebration 


Reloading the family matrix 


"of the past. For the uninitiated, on 14 


March 2003 Sonia Gandhi completed 
five years as the Congress president; 
an occasion, by any yardstick, to be 
remembered and celebrated. 
_ "Xet, in a collective conspiracy 
of silence, the day was allowed to pass 
offunheralded. Perhaps there hangs a 
tale. And it is this tale that tells us as 
much about the organizational culture 
as also about the great mystery as to 
why the Congress has not been able to 
reinvent itself as party that is capable 
of answering the needs and the yearn- 
ing of achanged and changing India. 
On 14 March 1998 the Sonia 
Gandhi partisans, let it be recalled, had 
staged a bloodless coup; the party's: 
elected president, Sitaram Kesri was 
thrown out lock, stock and barrel. 
Sonia Gandhi was proclaimed as the 
Congress President. It was claimed 
that the party had been purged of its 
recently acquired unnaturalness: the 
usurpers —non-Nehru-Gandhi family 
leaders, Narasimha Rao and Sitaram 
Kesri — had been scratched from the 
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escutcheon, and'now the leadership 


had been restored to its natural and 


: only claimants: the Nehru- ghi 
. family. 


There was much celebration; 
this stage-managed euphoria notwith- 
standing, those who participated in 
this unprecedented conspiracy — the 
new leader and the her plotters — were 
mindful of the grand organizatioria! 
sin they had committed. Each one of 
them knew thatthe deposed president 
had been elected only less than a year 
ago in a democratically contested 


.election, the first of its kind in more than 


two decades. The coup had abruptly 
stopped the party’s gradual redis- 
covery of democratic ways of con- 
ducting its internal affairs. That day 
the Congress opted to move against 
the grain ofademocratic India. — 






зп 14 March 1998 the legitimacy 
af the democratic leadership was 
deemed to be dispensable in favour 
af the dynastic claims of a family, 
undoubtedly a remarkably dominant, 
domineering and demanding family. 
The family had over the decades 
weaned a whole generation — in fact, 
two generations — of Congressmen 


‘away from rigours of internal demo- 


cracy. The 1991-1998 interlude found 
the party fumbling its ‘liberation’ from 


_ the family. Now the family was back 


with a vengeance. 

‘Sonia Gandhi had noclainitoany 
kind of political apprenticeship and 
her only qualification for the leader- 
ship of the Congress party was that she 


was married into the.Nehru-Gandhi, 


family. On her part, she took up the 


leadership burdenasakind of noblesse 
‘oblige; the rest of the leadership crowd, 


each with ‘calculations of his/her 
own, sought to renew faith in one of 
the most enduring (though acarefully 


` cultivated) political myths in India: 


the Nehru-Gandhi family is divinely 
gifted with shamanistic qualities. 


A Party in Waiting 


From day one, Sonia Gandhi 


was piled up with the dynasty’s cult - 


of leadership: only a Nehru-Gandhi 
family person had charisma, only a 
political legatee of Indira Gandhi 


: could command an all-India appeal, 
4 “Ж: 
‚ presence апа name-recognition, and 


only a nominee of the Nehru-Gandhi 
family couldrestore order among Con- 
gressmen, otherwise prone to frac- 
tiousness anddivisions. ` 

14 March 1998 thus ОРНА the 
defining moment for'the relationship 
between the leadership and the rest 
ofthe Congress. Here.was the world's 
oldest political organization collec- 
tively and willingly renouncing demo- 
cratic principles as the basis of its 
internal arrangements and, instead, 
opting for a quintessentially feudal 
order. Whatever the trappings of sub- 
sequent *democratic' electoral exer- 
cises, the fundamental nature of the 
party remains unchanged — a Nehru- 
Gandhi claimant sitting, unchal- 
lenged, at the top. The most natural 
order ofthings, with all theembellish- 
ments of organizational modernity. 
For better or for worse, the party 
would be given no other leadership 


choice, and its leaders must reconcile 


to this format. The only alternative to 
Sonia Gandhi would be her children; 
you, dear Congressman, are free to 
exercise your democratic choice bet- 


ween the daughter or the son. The top 


leadership was not negotiable, nor 
questionable, nor accountable. 


Т, be fair, Sonia Gandhi's record 
since the March 1998 coup has not 
been all that dismal. It can certainly be 
argued that her presence at the top has 
prevented fragmentation of the party. 
With her as the party’s mascot, the 
Congress has been able to reclaim its 
natural political space in state after 
state, though only those states which 
operate a two-party system, and today 
the party can boast of еш in power 


A 


in about fifteen states. These suc- 
cesses at the state level have helped 
the party assert its national presence 
in a rather efficacious manner. The 
party is the natural choice for all those 
individuals who feel ill at home with 
the BJP-led National Democratic 
Alliance, for instance, Shankersinh 


 Vaghela of Gujarat. After the 1998 


assembly elections in Gujarat, Vaghela 
discovered that there was no гооп 
for a third force in the state and that 


‘meant that the only realistic choice for 


him. was to merge his outfit with the 
Congress. 


T the old splinter groups have 
not come back to the Congress. Take, 
Mamata Banerjee. Her exit from the 
Congress in late 1997 was blessed by 
the ‘10 Janpath’ establishment and her 
departure was cited as prime evidence 
of a party on the verge of fragmenta- 
tionunderSitaram Kesri'suninspiring 
and uncharismatic leadership. Even: 
after five years of Sonia Gandhi’s con- 
solidation, Mamata Banerjee refuses . 
to bargain her freedom for the joys of 
serving aleaderfromthe Nehru-Gan- 
dhi stable. Even the old *10 Janpath' 
faithful, С.К. Moopanar, refused to 
merge his party, the Tamil Mannila - 
Congress with the parent body;it was 
only after his death that the depleted- 
TMC cadres décided to experience the 
joys of ‘home coming’. Nor for that 
matter have the ‘ex-Congressmen’ of | 
Chandra Shekhar vintage rediscov. '. 
ered the Congress. | 
On the other hand, the party 
witnessed a major exodus almost 
within a year of the Sonia Gandhi 
coup; three senior leaders — Sharad 
Pawar, P. A. Sangama, and Tariq Anwar 
— were forced to leave the party for 
having the audacity to question Sonia 
Gandhi'seligibility (on account of her 
foreign origin) for the office of prime 
minister of India. The Sharad Pawar- 
led Nationalist Congress Party has 
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‘constitution’ "i of: almost every: party - 
provides overwhelming advantage. 
to the incumbent. leader/group: The | 
Socialists got around the problem by | 
‚ splitting. perennially; later the Janata : 
` Party/J anata Dal continued the tradi- 
tion- a ‘Chandra Shekhar: walks out, 
formshis mini party; Mulayam ‘Singh, 
Yadav, Laloo Prasad Yadav, Ram : 
: Vilas Paswan, H.D. Deve Gowda, Ajit’ 
` Singh, all prefer tobe big frogs in mar 
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is far as: ithe Congress i is, con: 


ү сан there have only; been two 


‚ recent occasions for the party todoa 
‚ bitremulching: of leadership slots. The 
. first time was the great split of 1969,. 
when an exodus at the: top. created. 
' vacancies and: ‘opportunities for the 
eager and the: ambitious middle cad- ` 


"tes. The second occasioncame during ^ 


-the 1 anata Party era, when faced with. 
massive prosecution and persecution, , 
Sanjay Gandhi took. ‘charge’ of the 
‘party: : and reforged it into’ a fighting ' 
force, bringing i in new 
younger; rougher voices. : : 

‚ Оп: both OCcasions ‘the: party - 







itself à а differerit ‘ideological profile, . 
and re- -marketed its leadership as 
dynamic, energetic : and purposeful: . 
On both. Occasions, the electorate: 





‘dates. Once’ ‘again, thete i isa апр. 
; yearning; among! the cadres; friends ОЁ: 
the party: as well as the seculár: voices;. 


“reinvent itself as a 54 рай-Тайап polit: 27 
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ү politj бда the шере of ilie t Uv 
' BJP/sangh parivar.. This yearning is aay 


“very much at odds with the otherwise 
ipicture- -perfectness | that’ defines the 
eum gmood at the AICC: 


Апа this: yearning for * reihven- " 


Чар has primarily to do with Sonia E 


Gandhi's all too palpable. *fófeign- Hs 
' ness’. Та this age of mass.communi- 


cation, ‘round-the-clock electronic 


“news channels, the expectation ‘of 


highly verbalized. leadership, { SóHia . 


' Gandhi is а major public relations. 


embarrassment: геуегу біте $һе makes . 


а public appearance. And in this age 


-of heightened апа reinventéd nation- 


alism, Sonia Gandhi's foreignness ue 


S spans asore point, 


"The cultivated standoff. with 28 = 


sider’ ; and, givent the communication 


‚ explosion, this middle class ünease 
about Sonia Gandhi has travelled to“: t 
the periphery ; and has к into the’ | 


rural calculus. as well; ү 


м 


‘pated because the party has continued 


` to.do well at the state lével, while the ` 
| рату’ s political opponents. are ойу - 


Pakistan, and the post 9/1102 Animos- . 
‘ity towards Islam have made a vast 
majority of the Indian electorate уш- 
' riérablé to patriotic/nationalistic/- : 
xenophobic appeals and symbols. The- * 
‘middle classes remain. unenthusiastic | 
about a leader who remains the. ‘out- | 


M... Congress [caders: pietend x 
‘that the “foreigner i issue’ has dissi- р 


too. happy to allow the issue to linger oe 


оп, to be tapped and exploited only 
at the time of national vote. But both 


the Congress leaders and the Con- 


N . 
gress’ ‘political opponents remain .- 


К deeply conscious of the divisive poten- 
` tiálof the issue. Yet the mythology of 
‘natural ‘order’ within. the Congress e 


renders it biasphemous | to ‘question sia 
tis. family-cèntřic ошер in. Ma 


‚ thes party.: 
” Моге thah; the ‘for 
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that Sonia Gandhi has failed torestore 
the ‘high command’ to its old glory, 
whenthe high command acted wisely, 
and fairly, inspiring both respect and 
awe. All the presumed gifts of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family seem to have 
-eluded Sonia Gandhi. She has so far 
proved to be a poor vote-catcher, no 
patch on her mother-in-law, oreven on 
her husband; large chunks of the coun- 
try — Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Tamil 
’ Nadu, West Bengal—remain impervi- 


ous tothe family’scharm.Norhasshe . 
surprised the cadres or the country - 
with any flash of ‘vision’ or even’ 


freshness of approach; outside the 
party’s cheering-crowd, she has yet 
to emerge as a symbol of i wspina 
and hope. 

°_ SoniaGandhi as the High Com- 
mand does not command the requisite 
awe: ask K..Karunakaran. (And ‘it is 
this same Karunakaran who was the 
first to cast a stone atSitaram Kesri, 
, demanding that he make way for 
Sonia Gandhi; today, five years later 
the old man wants to ‘negotiate’ terms 
of reconciliation with Sonia Gandhi). 
Despite all the visible consolidation, 
she is unable to infuse new blood. 
The centrepiece of the latest round 
of ‘reshuffle’ at the AICC is the return 
of the 76-year old Nawal Kishore 
Sharma as the general secretary in 
charge of the crucial state of Uttar 
‘Pradesh. What is more, an entire gene- 
ration of the Indian voters has no 
recollection of the ‘sacrifices’ made 
by the Nehru-Gandhi family; the last 
time a Nehru- Gandhi took oath as 
prime minister of India was in 1984 
but by the time Rajiv Gandhi was 


voted out, his pedigree no longer 


impressed anyone. 


| T. Congress thus finds itself hav- 
ing to grapple with an existential 
dilemma. The Nehru-Gandhi family's 
contributions in the past are no longer 
an asset in an India that has changed 


A Party in Waiting |. 


sodramatically since 1991; the present 
nominee ofthe Nehru-Gandhi family 
isyettosetthe Jamunaon fire because 
her very political persona hinges not 
onher leadership attributes but on who 
her husband and her mother-in-law 
were. There is a stalemate between 


the farnily-centric Congress and the 


new, changing India; one insists on the 
validity and relevance of the past, the 
other does not care for the pretenders 
and pretences in the name of tlie past; 


T. problem, then, can be Бапа 


‚ the family (and its parasitically depen- 


dent durbar) will not let go of its con- 
trol over the party, and will therefore 


continue to promote a structured 


bogusness in the Congress and its 


ways of thinking and behaviour. The. 


shaman has been found outto be with- 
out the gift of witchcraft and yet will 
not permit the modern medicine man 
to set up shop. Can then the feudal 


: demands of a family-centric. control 


mechanism be married with the impe- 
ratives ofamodern political organiza- 
tion in a fast changing and always 
churning polity? Can the Congress 
reposition itself in the electoral mar- 
ket as an alternative to the straggling 


‘accommodate one accommodate all’ 


National Democratic Alliance? Given 


` its present family-centric leadership, 


canthe Congress still hopeto mesmer- 
izethe vastelectorate to give the party 


a chance to restore vitality and resi- ` 


lience to the Indian state order? · 
The answer is an unambiguous 


по, both in the short and long term. In 
the short term, there is little likelihood ' 


of Sonia Gandhi overcoming her 


` *Indianness' deficiency; unless the 


national mood changes dramatically 
before the next Lok Sabha elections, 
the voters are likely to remain uneasy 
about wanting to see her as prime 
minister of India. The Congress’ poli- 
tical rivals can be relied upon to exp- 
loitthis dormantunease. The problem, 


B 


however, goes beyond ther next Lok 
Sabha elections. The family-centric 
control mechanism has gradually 
brought aboutthree.profound changes, 
eachone ofthem PIRA debi- 
litating. 

First, the Nehru-Gandhi ‘ natu- 
ral order’ has over the years de-recog- 
nised the legitimacy of popular 
support. No опе no chief minister, 
no central minister, no parliamentar- 
ian, no MLA, no MLC, no sarpanch, . 
no mayor, and no Zilla parishad leader - 
—can be deemed to have won a demo- 
cratic election without the help of the 
divine charisma of the Leader. Every- . 
one is reduced to acreature of the ‘high 
commarid' ;-be it the veteran Narain 
DuttTiwari orthe greenhorn Ajit Jogi, 
everyone is forced to proclaim himself 
to be ‘Soniajee’s s-humble servant. 


T... wasatime when the Congress 
leaders could have a popular base of 
their own and make do without the 
leader’s charisma. Electoral success. 
was deemed to independently bestow 
a halo оп ће winner. Remember how . 
S.K. Patil was humbled in the: 1967 
Lok Sabha elections by a young 
socialist, George Fernandes, -but 
within two years he won a byelection 
in the summer of 1969 from the Sabar- 
kantha Lok Sabha constituency. The 
moment the elections results were. 
announced, he could proclaim that 
he was going to Delhi to. rearrange 
equations. That kind of democratic 
assertion is no longer permissible. 
Consider, for instance: after the 
Himachal Pradesh vote, it was obvi- 
ous-to one and all that Virbhadhra 
Singh was the only logical claimantto 
the chief minister's post, but the Sonia 
Gandhi coterie pretended that it could: 
deny Singh the post and if eventually 


- he got the job he had to be demonstra- 


tively thankful to Soniajee rather than 
to the voters in Himachal Pradesh. 
There is no place in the Congress for 


someone Jike a Narendra Modi who 
` can claim to have won on a ‘Modi 
vote'. This psychology — 


- blunts the organizations’ collective 
egalitarian instincts, thereby render- 
ing it at odds with the masses; lea- 
ders and cadres alike spend much 
energy and resources in preserving 
and protecting their patch within the 


party rather than reaching out to the. 


citizens. 


б.а this wilful delegitimiza- 
' tionoftheprinciple of popular support 
for anyone other than the Leader 
makes the. Congress an extremely 
unattractive proposition forthe ambi- 
tious, the hungry and the angry acti- 
| vist/leader, grounded in any kind of 
social base structure. This insistence 
that every leader of айу stature sur- 
vives and prospers only because of 
the Leader's indulgence turns the 
potential Ram Vilas Paswans and the 
Mayawatis away from the party. It is 
no wonder that the Congress today 
cannot claim to have a dalit leader of 
any standing (though it may have a 
Harijan chief minister in ,Maha- 
rashtra); or, for that matter, апу OBC 
leader ora Rajput leader. : 

The Congress is no longer the 
‘platform organization’ that was open 
and hospitable to one and all and knew 
how to accommodate the‘ambitious 
and the aspiring. Its new internal value 
system has eroded the party's capac- 
ity to attract new forces and individu- 
als. This has reduced the party toa 
status quoist organization and, hence, 
amoribund political outfit. Worse, the 
party’s internal obsession with the 
feudal control rites render it at odds 
with its core electoral support struc- 
ture: the poor, the adivasis, the kisans, 
the harijans, the original Indira Gan- 
dhi constituency. : 

Third, and this follows as acon- 
sequence of the first two propositions: 


internally 
", enforced as the working religion — 


the Congress has become, а closed 
shop, no longer a mass political orga- 
nization but a private arrangement 
between the First Family and; say, a 


thousand other families. Lok Sabha - 


and assembly constituencies are 


- deemed to be family pocket boroughs; 


the operating principle has become 
that ‘If I retire (or die) the party must 
nominate- my son/wife/daughter 
from my constituency.’ In the Guja- 


‚ ratassembly elections, sons of almost 


all leading Congress ‘leaders: — 


. Madhavsinh Solanki, B.K. Gadhavi, 


Amarsinh Chaudhry, Prabodh Raval, 


Shanker-sinh Vaghela— got party tick- | 
ets. The story is repeated in state after 


State. 


T. Congress is beginning to look B 
‘like a loose federation between ап 


ineffectual ‘Mughal emperor and 
numerous sultanates paying nominal 
obeisance to the Delhi throne. The 


only other group that is able to break - 


into the party is of very rich individu- 
als and industrialists, who are ‘able to 
“buy” their entree and nominations 
to the Rajya Sabha or the Lok Sabha. 
If this trend-does not get reversed in 
the years to come, the Congress would 


‘cease to a political party, réducing 


itself to a grand zamindari. ' 
Conclusion, foregone. 


A political party changes itself. 
on only two counts: a massive elec- 
ога! defeattriggérsan internal power 
i struggle or a nationål catastrophe 


forces a party to re-evaluate its ideo- 
logy and re-examine its leadership. 


Forthe Congress the choice is whether ' 


the party.can find the collective wis- 


dom to understand that feudal values 


and ideas cannot be the governing 
principles fora modern political orga- 


“nization in the 21st century. Ifthe Con- 


gress chooses not to acknowledge 
the democratic temper of the 21stcen- 
tury, it would find itself ignored and 
bypassed in the new India. | 
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A Party in Waiting 


А matter of fa ith 


EDWARD LUCE 


Mahatma Gandhi famously advised 
the Congress to disband itself. after 


- independence since by then it would 


have achieved its principal objective. 
Its continued presence would suffo- 
cate the healthy development of poli- 
tics in post-colonial India, he said. - 
Like many great men, Gandhi 


“was often wrong. But his (quixotic) 
. advice gathers salience with each 


passing decade. Today, in 2003, Con- 
gress is no longer the same party that 
rallied Indians of all shapes and sizes 
under the banner of freedom. Noris it 
the same party that held a potentially 
fissiparous country together in the 
1950s and 1960s and which gave India 
its federal and democratic character. 
Congress is no longer even the party 


that belatedly set India on the road to` 


economic reform in the late 1980s 


` andearly 1990s. 


Most of these attributes are part 
of history — India's history — and the 


' rest have either been appropriated, 


bettered or Sidelined by other parties. 
Congress, in other words, badly needs 
to reinvent itself, even to the extent of 


relaunching itself under a new iden-. 


tity. But more of that later. 

What, then, does Congress; have 
inits favour? There are three qualities 
that remain unique to Asia's oldest 
political party. First, despite its weak- 
ness in some of the larger states, 
Congress remains India's only truly 
national party. Overthe lastdecade the 
BJPhasbeenabletocapturearoughly 


equal share of the national vote but 
forthe time being its support remains 
concentrated in the north and the west. 
Second, Congress is the only party for 
which secularism is a core principal. 
There are plenty of other parties that 
remain faithful to India’s secularCons-, 
titution but this is hardly central to 
their identity. Most are either regional, 
casteist or, like the CPI(M), gradually 
folding themselves into the sectarian 
dustbin of history. 

Third, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, Congress remains adynasty. Of ` 
course, there are plenty of other dynas- 
ties — with the BJP, interestingly, the 
least'un-meritocratic of the lot. But a 
quick glance at the Telugu Desam 
Party, the DMK, the various Janatas 
and the Samajwadis suggests that 


. nepotismis notaunique practice. But 
. only Congress can boast the Nehru- 


Gandhi family. And itis only Congress 
that appears explicitly to predicate its 
future on dynasty. 

. Yet on all three counts Sonia 
Gandhi's Congress is experiencing 
difficulties, possibly terminal. Its 
claims to being a national party are 
gradually being eroded both from be- 
low —the challenge from lower caste 
and linguistic parties —and from above 
-the continued, and profoundly trou- 
bling, rise of upper-caste Hindutva. In 
his recent book, India’s Silent Revo- 
lution, Christophe Jaffrelot chronicles 
with merciless detail the impact on 
Congress of the rise of lower caste 


politicians overthe last 25 years. Con- 
gress, in spite of its social philosophy, 
remained almost wholly controlled by 
Brahmin or Kshatriya politicians. in 
the big north Indian states for most of 
its post-colonial existence. And now 
itis paying the price. 

With no hope of winning more 
than a quarter of the seats in states like 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal or 
Tamil Nadu, Congress will find it 
impossible to come to power in New 
Delhion its own. Instead it would have 

to rely on the likes of Laloo Prasad 
Yaday and Mulayam Singh to bring it 
to national office — politicians who 
have made an art form out of extract- 
ing high prices fer very little. 


і urthermore, the fragmentation of 
Congress's traditional socialcoalition , 


is not necessarily at an end. In states 
such as Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 


and Maharashtra, tribal and lower — 


^caste voters still tend to identify with 
the hand of Congress. But there is no 


‚ guarantee that the elephant and the- 


bicycle will not add to the graffiti 
over the next few years. Such trends 


—orsocial ‘churning’, as Indian politi- - 


cal scientists call it— might well have 
` beenunstoppable, even if, when it had 
the chance, Congress had proved 
more diligent at serving the interests 
of its lower caste supporters. In con- 
trast, the alienation of the Muslim vote 
in large parts of India, most notably in 
, Uttar Pradesh, was wholly avoidable. 


Similarly, a large part of the par- . 


ty’s upper caste support base has also 
drifted away, especially in the urban 
areas where the BJP is strong: This 
process appears to be complete. The 
real battle now is for the loyalty of the 
other backward castes and India’s 
emerging lower middle class. ‘Here 
again, though, Congress's catch-all 
fuzziness could prove a-poor match 
both for the better targeted social poli- 
tics of OBC parties and the organisa- 


иш brilliance of the Sangh Parivar. 
In short, Congress temains a national 


party. But its strengths are in pockets 


— and there is no guarantee that what 
happened to it in UP will not recur in 


‘other Congress strongholds over thé 


next 20 years. 
Then there is the party's attach- 


‚ ment to secularism. Much fuss has 
. been: made about the fact that Con- . 


gress played a ‘B-team’ strategy in 


the Gujarat elections last December, . 
.appointing aformer RSS pracharak as 


its leader and purgingallbutfive Mus- 
lims from its electoral ticket. Sonia's 
temple visitations seemed to confirm 


such suspicions. Much has also been, 
made of Digvijay Singh's apparent 


pursuit of ‘soft Hindutya’, whether it 
was his criticisms of Atal Bihari 
.Vajpayee’s beef eating record or his 
own patronage of Vedic studies at 
various state institutions of learning. 


” 


E. significance has been at- 
tached to the Congress party's sweep- 
ing victory in Himachal Pradesh and 
the fact that neither Pravin Togadianor 
Narendra Modi were able to ignite 
passions іп a predominantly-upper 
caste state. Many have also made play 
of Ashok Gehlot’s actions in Rajas- 
than where for a brief — but neverthe- 
less enjoyable— wéek Pravin Togadia 


-was put behind bars. Gehlot has also: 
` attempted to put a halt to the VHP’s 


trishul distribution campaign in con- 
trast to the more equivocal stance of 
chief ministers elsewhere. 


There is thus plenty of material 


to furnish two very contrasting views 
of where Congress is headed: that 
Congress has lost its nerve and is be- 


coming the party of soft Hindutva, or 
, that Congress is finally standing up to 


the forces of Indian fascism. Neither 
reading is wholly right nor wholly 
wrong.And that isa problem. 

In fact, the problem is nothing 


new. Throu ghout its history Congress 


has suffered from internal divisions 
on whether it should oppose or co-opt 
Hindu communalism. Few doubt 
that had Sardar. Patel lived longer, 
Jawaharlal Nehru would not have had 
such a free hand to imprint his vision 


` of secularism on India. After all, it was 


partly the Sardar’s idea to build the 
temple inSomnath—a project that had 
broadly similar aims to the one in 
Ayodhya, even if it was conducted in 
a more civilized fashion. But even 
without the Patel wing, it was a Con- 
gress prime minister, Rajiv Gandhi, 
who gave the VHP the keys to the 


` Babri Masjid complex in 1987. And it 


was a Congress prime minister, 
Narasimha Rao, who stood by and 
watched its destruction in December 
1992. : 
Congress, like many great par- 
ties, is nostrangerto short-term expe- 
diency. But such expediency has 
longer-term consequences — such as 
the erosion of its Muslim support 
base in UP. And it often fails even: to 
achieve its short-term purpose, as 
Shankersinh Vaghela would doubt- 
less testify. Wherever there is an argu- 
ment about religion, the BJP will win 
itnine times out of ten. Yet, as the con- 
trasting electoral strategies in Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan demonstrate, 

Congress is yet to conclude its debate 
on how to deal with the politics of 


religion. а 


M... probably, Congress will ` | 


continue to shift restlessly from one 


- strategy to another depending on its 


reading of the local mood. But such 
variations at the local level undermine 
the party’s ability to project acoherent 
and credible message at the national 
level — particularly damaging when 
general elections come around. Such 
opportunism also represents a strate- 
gic failure to understand the Sangh 
Parivar for what it is: a very deter- 


' mined group of organisations that are 
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working towards a common goal, 


: even if recalcitrant members some- 


times diverge on short-term tactics. 
As a foreigner based in India, it 
is often hard to grasp the real mean- 
ing that underlies surface events. 
But there is little that cannot be better 
understood by talking and travelling 
as widely as possible. Yet no-amount 
of travelling or talking can help me 
understand why —after all the gains the 
Sangh Parivar has made in the last 15 
years — so many senior members of 
Congress appear so complacent about 
the challenge of Hindutva. Let me 
quote one or two remarks: ‘India is a 
very diverse and tolerant country. This 
thing will burn itself out,’ said one 
member of the AICC. ‘There is too 


much panic about the Sangh Parivar. ` 
There are so many other important: 


things to focus on,' said another. 
*We' ve seen this kind of thing before 
at Partition and 1 m the late 1960s. It 
comes and goes.’ 

Such views are widespread 
among senior Congress apparatchiks. 
Of course, there are many who are 
deeply alarmed by Hindutva and who 


‚ recognise it as a challenge to every- 


thing they hold dear. But they seem to 


Бе outnumbered or at least evenly 


matched by those who believe that 
the past is always the best guide to the 
future. In fact, the past is usually ater- 
rible guide to the future. But mau is 
another debate. 


T. third waning Congress selling 
pointis its royal family. What exactly 
does Sonia Gandhi believe? For many 
awestruck voters in the villagers, it 


. does notreally matter what Sonia be- 


lieves as long as they can geta' glimpse 
of her at acampaign rally. There is no 
doubt that Sonia Gandhi's name.has 
a drawing power that few other poli- 
ticians can match. But does crowd 
appeal translate into votes? Does 
Amitabh Bachchan really influence 
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politicalloyalties in UP? There seems 
to be room for doubt. Didn't the ВЗР 
recently win an MLA seat in the heart 
of Gandhi's Amethi constituency? 

Yetthe questionis notas impor- 
tantas whether Sonia has the qualities 
to lead Congress to victory and be- 
yond. Again, there are grounds for 
polite scepticism. First, she is rela- 
tively uneducated onthe complexities 
of politics, economics andallthe other 
subjects that gives an effective leader 
the confidence to formulate — and 
elucidate — clear policies. Supporters 
say thatSoniais highly diligent, works 
late into the night and reads freneti- 
cally. They also say that she consults 
widely, yet is decisive once she has 
chosen hercourse of action. Moreover, 
her decisions often reflect a native 
common sense. ‘Sonia has no Kitchen 
cabinet,’ says one senior Congress 
MP. ‘She is also aware of the dangers 
of flattery,” 


A: of which reflects well on her 
undoubted integrity. But her support- 
ers protest too much. More than five 
years after becoming leader of Con- 
gress, Soniais still afraid to talk to the 
media except on rare occasions and 
then only on intricately pre-arranged 
terms. Sonia also remains reluctant to 
accept speaking engagements where 
she is not sure of the composition of 


' the audience. Such timidity is under- 


standable given the ruthlessness of 
Indian politics. But Sonia Gandhi is 
presenting herself as the next prime 


minister of India, a deeply complex 


society of abillion people with nuclear 
weapons and a hostile neighbour that 
has them too. And yet she still won't 
subject herself to unscripted interro- 
gation. Isthis really the persontotake 
on Hindutva and defeat it? 

The question of Ms Gandhi's 
nationality is of course wholly insur- 
mountable. Again, supporters insist 
that to the average voter it does not 


matter. Leaving aside whether that is 
true, her national origins clearly mat- 
ter to the BJP, to which it comes as a 
pleasant bonus. Forthat reason it also 
matters to Ms Gandhi, whose shyness 
must partly be a consequence of her 
fear of appearing un-Indian or mak- 
ing a basic mistake in Hindi that her 
opponents would mercilessly exploit. 





Put these are secondary conside- 
rations against whether Ms Gandhi's 
Italian and-Christian background 
handicap her ability to present a cred- 
ible case against the forces of Hindu 
communalism. Nationalist move- - 
ments — especially of the communal 
variety — are fuelled by deep-seated. 
insecurities about social identity and 
are particularly immune to reasoned 
argument. 

Ms Gandhi has argued many 
reasonable things, sometimes very 
eloquently, especially in the aftermath 
of pogroms in Gujarat. But her words 
did not appear to have any effect on 
the voters of Gujarat. Nor, given who 
she is and what the argument is about, 
are her words likely to do so in the 
future, however felicitously they may 
be phrased. 

Sonia also faces a number of 
otherchallenges— such as how best to 
project the argument for economic 
reform without alienating those who 
feel left behind or threatened; or how 
to galvanise the grassroots of a party 
that, unlike its chiefrival, is notcadre- 
based; and whether or not to deploy 
Rahul or Priyanka in the forthcoming 
elections: All of these are important 
issues. Sonia has had more than her 
fair share of misfortune in the loss of 
so many leading Congress figures, 
including Madhavrao Scindia and 
Rajesh Pilot. Their advice on these 
and other questions would have been 
invaluable. But they pale against the 
overriding objective of defeating 
Hindutva. 


Asa foreigner, lamill-qualified 
to advise any Indian political party on 
, itsstrategy. Butfor whatits worth, this 

is my advice. Sonia Gandhi should 
announce that she will not become 
prime minister if Congress wins the 
"nextelection. She should state clearly 


^. that she believes the goal of preserv-- 


ing and strengthening India's secular 
constitution is more important than 
her personal duty of preserving the 
Nehru-Gandhi political line. 

Such an announcement would 
not preclude her from retaining a sym- 
bolic presence on the hustings and at 
big Congress events. But she must 


make itclearthat in the interests ofher . 


party and her adopted country that the 


Nehru-Gandhi dynasty no longer calls ` 


the shots. It would obviously still play 
` arole but more in the form of a cons- 
titutional monarchy. Congress should 
. then relaunch itself under a Hindu 
leader who would adopt a clear strat- 
egy tocombat the Sangh Parivar. This 
would involve broadcasting clearly 
and credibly at every opportunity and 
without deviation that Hindutva rep- 
resents a gross distortion of Hindu 
values. And that'it also represents a 
very damagitig and corrosive distrac- 


tion from the real problems that inda ' 


jc NM з... r 


S. a leader'should also pursue 
vigorous internal reform of Congress 
. tore-shapeitasa modern party that is 
consistent about upholding its core 
philosophy. This would mean putting 
an end to the cynical and opportunis- ` 
tic practice of wooing the conserva- 


‚ tivewingofSunniIslam andadopting - 
thesort of candidates who would meet : 


withthe approval ofthe mullahs. | 


е Itwould. be ruthless i in rejecting : 
' the incitement of religious Іоу у – —to 


whichever constituency — asa basis of 
winning votes. It would: declare reli- 
gious affiliation irrelevant to the task 


. of providing sanitation, jobs, eliminat- ` 


„ 


tee . * ^ m 
E а wr „=; 


ing corruption, buildinginfrdstrüctufe 


'and spreading economic growth to 
the masses. 


‚ Asamatter of principle it Ud. 
also support a uniform civil code for 
India, thatis neither Hindu nor Muslim 
(although, given its incendiary. poten- 
tial, it would have to be explained care- 
fully and totally disattached from the 
BJ P' S motivation). | 


Й 


. This message would be repeated up 
‚ and down India at every opportunity 
and in a consistent and disciplined 


manner. It would need to be taken to 
the villages where most of India still : 
lives. The link between renewing 
secularism and the urgency of provid- 
ing economic security to ordinary 
Indians would need to be stressed 


-repeatedly. These twin goals would 


соте to be'séen as two sides of the 


_ Sàmécoin- as indeed they aré. 


Of course, al] this is Hopelessly 
idealistic and naive. And it would be. 


-optimistic to expect Sonia Gandhi to” 
‘do the statesmanlike thing’ when all 


those who surround her would be 
counselling the opposite. Butitisnot 
halfas naiveasthebeliefthat Hindutva ` 


will somehow burn itself out in the’ 


natural course of events. That view is- 
dangerously: flawed. ' 
Congress i is too weak to defeat 
Hindutva but still strong enough to 
block the emergence óf a force that 
„could. Only an organisation that i is'as 
single-minded and dedicated i in pur- 
suit of its goals as the Sangh Parivar 
„сап hope to counter the seemingly 


| “inexorable spread ofHindutva. 


- Soniaisinthe position to provide 


an incalculable service to her adopted 
country. Her decision to forego any. 


prime ministerial ambitions would , 


‚ Signal clearly that Congress i is hungry - | 


for power and for the right reasons. It 
would amount to precisely- the type 


of gesture that could i to reverse · 


the tide. 


t 


€ 
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Bridging the divide 


SAHABZADA YUSUF, AHMAD ANSARI 


POLITICAL realities are multi fac- 


E: etedand do noteasily lend themselves 


to correspondence or complimentary 
analysis with theories, especially 
theories which seek to define concepts 
like political reinvention and revival. 
As Sorel has observed; ‘Politics are 
not a drama where scenes follow one 
another after a methodical plan... 
Politics are aconflict of which chance 
seems to be modifying the whole 
course." 

It is necessary to acknowledge 
the difficulty in attributing set causes 
or drawing up immaculate balance 
sheets when studying political pro- 
cesses and the fortunes of a political 
party. The best that a student of this 
subject can offer is to attribute rel- 
evance correctly to the various issues 
in circulation and present an insight 
into how those issues can be modified 
to contribute to the fortunes of a poli- 
tical party in a positive and meaning- 
ful way. 


. The Indian National Congress 
has known sharp and often sudden 
vicissitudes in arelatively short period 
of time. Its history and role as a party 
of government and now as a force of 
opposition holds prolonged but varied 
aspects of political success and fail- 
ure. Each of these taken in conjunction 
with the political realities of India pro- 
vides answers to what contributed to 
the decline of the Gongress after five 
decades of near stipremacy. Subse- 
quently, it is within a study of these 
same aspects of;power and politics 
that wecan find a avenues fora regene- 
ration which must occur before the 
Congress is ready to return to the 
Treasury benches. 

The question ofhowa revival of 
the Indian National Congress is to be 
affected¢pas invited voluminous res- | 
ponses, indeed so much so that it has 
become an ancillary subject to the 
larger dimension of the studies of . 
Indian politics. Wide ranging intellec- 


Hi 
f 
‹ 

^ 


tual offerings have meditated upon the 


loss of traditional vote-banks, thus 
implying social change or a change in 
the voting preferences of society. 


Other studies have heldtheinsistence - 


:, of the Congress: leadership to reject 
cóalition politics as a majorcause for 
its'isolation from government. Some 


have identified the systems problems, 
within the organisational structure of : 
the party as the greatest impediment : 


to its rejuvenation. Still others have 
sought to permeate the smokescreen 
of ideological directives and faulted 
the policies and principles of the party 
wherithese do notstand upto electoral 
scrutiny 


| 
|. 


. \ р 
_ Wheseareonly some eof the multiple 
factors that have contributed to the 


decline of the Congress party. Consi- 


dered'in'isolation none of them are 
vital, but as a generic accumulation 
they have contributed heavily to pro- 
longthe unhappy condition ofthe Con- 
.gress and its members, А brief and 
contemporary. Jookatthe history ofthe 


Indian National Congress is necessary - 


to understand: exactly when and how 
matters béganit to slip for India’s old- 
est political рату. 

"Last month Sonia Gandhi com- 
pleted five years as President of the 
Congress, a full term in office if you 
кеп these last five years the situa- 
tion of the Cohgress has grown better 

than’ its Opponents would like but 


E remáins worse than.what its friends . 


and Supporters would hope for. The 
present Congress president took 
oVéra party which had suffered seve- 


ral'dislocations i in its last spell in. 


power. None was as serious as the 
loss ofi its political provenance which 


‘Some. writers have characterized as- 


nothing less than the collapse of the 
Néhruvian consensus as Prime Min- 
ister Narasimha Rao presided over the 
transition of the Congress party from 
ИА ehruvian moorings into the pre- 


Ye 
ota! 





viously uncharted but (for Congress- 
men) still uncomfortable waters ‘of 
consensus government. - 

„То begin with this approach 


drew. support from individuals who . 


later became standard bearers of.the 
internal revoltto his leadership. Arjun 
Singh described Rao's efforts as 

..the beginning of a new political 
experimentation in the running of 
the country.” Consequently the party 


accommodated the right wing and 


resigned itselfto hopeless alliances in 
regions which until then had symbol- 
ised its electoral citadels. The impact 
of those practices have not yet sub- 
sided and can befelt overwhelmingly 
in crucial provinces like Uttar Pra- 
desh which alone holds 15 per cent 
of India's parliamentary seats. 

. Alternatively the Rao govern- 
ment did set a radical and necessary 
economic agenda through its new eco- 


nomic policy, yetby their own admis- 


sions Congress ministers concluded: 
‘The “failure” of our liberalization stra- 


` tegy lies essentially imour inability to 


“sell” the. idea of economic reform. 
We left it to the few chosen civil ser- 
vants operating in the cloisters of 
industrial and business associations. 
Political salesmanship, vividly asso- 


ciated with our earlier socialist pro- 
. grammes of nationalization etc. was 


conspicuously absent. We failed in 
PR, notinthe substance of ourreform 
package.' 


П 


Tis then has been one of the most 


` зеуеге problems for the Congress 
‚ party and its leadership, that of pres- 
entation or more precisely, position- 


ing. On secularism, economic policy, 
approach to coalitions, and on aspects 


of its organisation and structure, the 


Congress has sufferred froma crisis of 


. presentation: This crisis of presenta- 
tion is all the more crucial in a polity 


dominated by a particular kind of 


bourgeois assumption about politics. . 


4 


The opinion makers, pressure groups 


and levers. of influence who currently 
«dominate political thinking in India 
cater to their own class, a class inci- 


dentally which found its voice through 
economic empowerment under Con- 
gress regimes. 

The paradox of the politics in 


е last decade has been the creation 


of this substantial middle class which 
owes no electoral allegiance to the 
source of its generation. Indeed why 
should it? Typically the Congress 
party finds itself half stuck in history 
andhalfincombat with thé daily prac- 
ticalities.of modern day politics. : 
While its apparatchiks shuffle be- 
tween the passages of the AICC 
exchanging notes and intrigue with 
oneanother, the pyramidical and defe- 
rential party power structure grows. 
ever distant from the aggregation of 
causes which require its support and 
representation. 


|. is difficult to assess the goal to- 


' wards which the Congress wishes to 


mobilise its audiences and at another 
level, its support. The traditional pro- 
poor or alternatively 'left of centre' 
approach which served the party well 
until the 1980s finds the spectre of 
casteism blocking its way. The poor of 
India are no longer categorised as 
such, instead poverty has the label of 
caste identity, stamped upon it which 
requires peeling away. 

. Forthe Congress it has become 
near impossible to promote the inter- 
ests of a particular class without pay- 


ing the price of social reform, and 


social reform in India is politically a 
double edged sword. It is the political 
identity of the Congress which is the 
issue for these constituencies, frac- 
tured asthey are along lines of casteist, 
communal and economic loyalties. 
In his book The Idea of India, 
Sunil Khilnani narrates this problem 
in the following way: "The crisis of 
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Congress became a crisis of the state 
itself and hencea crisis іп the terms of 


Indian.identity. Congress had func- 


tioned as a centrist party, spokesman 
for no single category or interest, and 

` its coalitional character enabled indi- 
viduals and groups throughout India 
to makea nest in it. Its pragmatic poli- 
ticaldetermination in the two decades 
after independence had managed to 
confine the scope of the alternative 
definitions of Indianness which Hindu 
nationalists proposed. The later inten- 
sification of democratic competition 
forced it to appeal to more exclusive 
identities: this brokethe old pattern of 
political representation and created 
opportunities for rival parties both in 
the regions and at the Centre.’ 


|. 1979 Mary Carras, the American 
writer set out a number of views and 
hypothesis regarding the role of 
leadership in the Congress party. Her 
analysis is relevant to any contempo- 
rary study of the Congress leadership 
and leadership style within the party. 
Carras argued that a 'systems problem 
within’ was responsible forthe ‘cross- 
cutting conflicts of roles and func- 
tions’ which pervaded the party at 
every level. According to her study the 
Jeader of the party could rely either on 
instruments of persuasion or on instru- 
ments of coercion and compulsion 
which would be centrally guided and 
administered. | 

While the first option would be 
enacted through the apparatus of gov- 
ernment, the second would rely on 
party machinery. In the present con- 
text when the party is out of power апа 
without the contraptions of the state to 
enact its decisions, the onus for action 
rests on the president of the party. How 
these levers of leadership are exer- 
cised today is the prerogative of Sonia 


Gandhi and since a large part of Con-' 


gress culture has always been areflec- 
tion of its leader let us consider how 
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the present leader has managed to 
fulfil her role. 

Traditionally the ethos of thé 
party tends to be formulated by the 
personality of its leaders and there is 
a strong and evident emphasis on the 
organisational culture of the party to 
revere the leader and thus make his or 
her personality a symbol ofthe rest of 
the party. This inevitably means 
greatercentralisation of power within 


. the structure of the party and upon 


decision-making. | 
Decision-making continues to 
be top-down and cohesive. The cus- 


tomofcentralinterventioninthefunc- ` 
tioning of state units still exists butno : . 


longer as a habitual exercise of author- 
ity; its use is more sparing. Under 
Sonia Gandhi decision-making is 


. more participatory and her transac- 


tional style of leadership involves the 
construction of a consensus before a 
policy is implemented. Naturally this 
style has led to greater inter-level trust 
within the party; delegation and dis- 
cussion is more frequent, directives are 
more meaningful rather than merely 
memorable and the injection of input 
politics is more varied. At one level 
this translates into positive discrimi- 
nation between issues of real concern 


‘and what can be described as rhetori- 


cal raison d’étre’s. What then has been 
the outcome of this leadership style? 


F.. years ago the Indian National 

Congress ruled over three states of the 
Indian Republic. Today that number 
has swelled to sixteen. The mantra of 
‘good governance’ has offered seri- 
ous rivalry to the ‘cultural national- 
ism’ of the BJP. The former is a 
necessity, the latter merely a matter of 
fact. Thus the Congress has success- 
fully pitted thought against thought 
in the battle to win the minds of the 
Indian electorate. 


Sometimes the approach Ваз. 


been convoluted and consequently the 


B 


party has suffered, the Gujarat elec- 
tion being the mostapparentexample. 
For a brief moment in the aftermath. 
of the Gujarat results the Congress 
appeared to flounder and the popular 
media, always eager for sensational 
hyperbolism, made it appear that the 
Sangh was on Wourse for a rendez- 
vous with théir promised age of 
anarchy. Had the Congress won the 
Gujarat electio#it would have been 
commended fo? its boldness; as things 
turned out it Was crucified for its - 
brashness. Vii 
lato 
bris: 
he lessons of Gujarat, however, 
have come in time for future cam- 
paigns, for to be right wing requires 
convictions whħičłrffortunately for the 
polity, the Congress does not possess. 
A'clearblue wategibetween the NDA 
and the Congtessrtstherefore a neces- 
sity and the Corigress cannot benefit 
by offering the’samiebasket of policies 
as the rest of НЫМВ А, even under a - 
different packagmy.sm : 
Brune Méptep!'a leader of. 
France's Natiogal Front did some 
plain but prident speaking when he 
commented:'t1f th political world is 
divided into three thentone must go; 
the one in the middlé:' Therefore, sub- 
verting its:owrilfundatnental princi- 
ples like $ecülartsmi'fonone night 


_ideological:stands likesHindutva will 


notaid thetausedf theparty Congress 
leaders must fight political battles on 
their ownitértain-vather than?seek to 
claim the polidiescandiptingiples of 
their oppbrients.ZFheaIaefer ‘cannot 
becomeat&ctiénrtlie'party^s broader 
strategy.toreclàimlosttéffitonyi: - 
IThereiszaddiversity:of political 
thoughtinthe/Gongress partybutthere 
is alsoabasiconity whichutidertines 


this Uiversitlo That anityzhas always 


рее Һа vient principleiofipbli- 
tics whidheedg to Be pursuadiinote 
aggregsively-tizam evel beforeehba 
basicscónviction for -secolarism4and 


| 


social justice exists, as it does, in the: 


minds of Congressmen, then a com> ` 
mitment to upholding those values 
andaconfidence in propagating them 
on every available forum must also 
becarried out. 


X Congress has to present itself 
as an alternative government and thus 
must address the grievances emana- 
ting from the public against issues of ^ 
governance. Simultaneously it must 
stop paying attention to the diversion- 
ary ruckus being engineered by the 
Sangh. Committing itself to quasi- 
philosophical positions on essentially 
political ground cannot lead to the 
evolution of a political position, and 
subsequently may destroy the chances 
of reaching the position of govern- 
ment. The next general election will 
be acrucial one and for Sonia Gandhi 


perhaps her most spectacular chance’ 


to recover primacy for her party. 
“The dual dilemma of economic 

policy and coalition government, 

which has so far remained unresolved, 
requires deliberation and resolutionin 
a very short span of time. While the 
economic question occupies an entire 
realm of its own and is cóvered else- 
where in this issue let us consider the 
politícal one, that is the Congress 
stand on coalition government. Argu- 
ably this requires an assessment of 
coalition politics in India within the 
ndh-Congress parties. 

*. Ideally the confluence of inter- 
ests for coalitions must be dictated 


by coherent and principled political. 


Béliefs and not opportunism alone.. 


However, the purpose of coalition gov- _ 
ertiments іп Іпаіа, so far, has merely 
represented. a translation of anti- 
Céngressism into a tactic for power 
sharing. But why is the Congress wary 
of forging a national umbrella of coa- 
боп partners? There are two primary 
fábtors for this; strategically coalitions 
cannot benefit the Congress, at the 


* Р. 
А 


'same time ideological. and policy 


issues do not allow the Congress to 
‘compromise willy nilly. р 
To elaborate further, it is diffi- 


and giving over territory to smaller, 


federalist political groups. Recent ` 


events have shown that the likelihood 
of breakaway groups returning to the 


Congress fold is far greater than fur- 


‘ther disintegration in the regional 
levels of the party. While the merger 
of the TMC with Congress in Tamil 
Nadu last year is perhaps not yet a 
trend it is nonetheless a very encour- 
aging development forthe party. Simi- 
lar progressions in two other big 
states, West Bengal and Maharash- 
tra are presently improbable but not 
impossible by any account. 


T. BJP adds to its presence each 
time itstrikes an alliance with aregio- 


nal party, conversely geo-political 
space contracts forthe Congressevery ' 


time it succumbs to thé pressure of 
forming an alliance. Noticeably, the 
Congress is in competition with too 
many of those who are probable allies 
in their home states. The possibility of 
an alliance with the Samajwadi Party 
in Uttar Pradesh for example is likely 
to be the first casualty due to these 
factors since both parties share com- 
mon voters in the minority community 
inthatstate. ` 


The other issue which mitigates 


the benefits of an alliance is that of 
ideological dilution. Proponents of 
this view argues that the implementa- 
tion of the Congress party’s core goals 
will only suffer as interests and ideo- 
logical points of view accumulate 
within the demands of coalition poli- 
tics: On this countat least the Congress 
is better placed than the BJP which has 


.almost forgotten its right wing agenda 


amidst the compulsions of coalition 
politics. The advantage which the 


"e 


Congress enjoys is the lack of any 
controversial agenda for governance 
which may lead it into confrontation 


| -with its allies. 
- cultto argue that the party will benefit - . 
‚ by withdrawing from regional spaces 


Coalition government in Indiais 
therefore about strategies for displace- 
ment. The determinants that unite the 
NDA are unlikely to be factors of con- 
solidation fora Congress led alliance. ` 
Anti- Congressism, the ‘dominant 
cause of unity for the NDA is as old as 


- the Congress party; however, never’ 


before has it achieved the kind of suc- 
cess that we are witnessing today. 
The NDA government appears to 


' be heading towards a full term with 


Prime Minister Vajpayee the first 


non-Congress prime minister to cóm- 


plete five years in office. 
Primarily, it is the promise of 


’ appetising loaves of power afternearly 


five decades of hunger which has 


‚ proved a powerful inducement for 


anti-Congress unity. Yet there is 
some consolation for the Congress in 
all this, and that is the exigencies of 
generational considerations. The 
leadership of.the BJP is approaching 
eighty and it leads a party which has 
already reached its Sp youn strength 
in Parliament. 5 


T. image of an octogenarian prime 
minister is somewhat discomforting _ 
for the citizens of acountry where over ` 
75 per cent of the population is aged 
between 18 and 40. The perpetuation 
of traditional politicians and a tradi- 
tionalist practice of politics is despised 
and viewed with wariness if not sus- 
picion. There is practically no repre- 
sentation for youth, urban or rural in 
party politics. Their participation is 
limited to the’role of a huge ‘walk on 
crowd’ whenever foot soldiers are 
required to fill up'a rally ground or 
burn aneffigy ortwo. 

The leadership of the Congress 
party has come in for some strong 
criticism over the years about its will- 
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ingness (sometimes enthusiasm) to 
recycle old leaders with cramped 


styles and a pulverised thinking аз. 


suitablé messiahs in todays political 
world. Such examples are meaning- 
less to the majority of voters in this 
country, most of whom were noteven 
around when these patriarchs were 
able to flex their political muscle and 
exercise real strength. The average 
age of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee is on the wrong side of sixty. 
While a lot of the criticism is unjusti- 
fied it is sometimes genuine, espe- 
cially when there is no shortage of 
young talent ayailable within.the party 
with leaders On message but not on 
board, that is the tragedy. 

It would'be incongruous to pass 
any sweeping intellectual judgements 
about the state of the Congress party 
or assess the balance of probabilities 
forthe next general election. The aim 
of this piece was to highlight certain 
themes of import and consequence 
and construct an argument over those 
themes. Since we began by address- 
ing the situation of political realities 
as paramount, that would also be an 
appropriate theme with which to 
conclude. The realities are that the 
Congress is certainly better placed to 
contest the next general election, not 
only because of its own organisational 
enhancements but because unlike in 
1999 the next general election is un- 
likely to be part of the series of forced 
elections by the Congress. 

Lastly, a genuine capacity to 
govern well and bring to bear initia- 
tive in policy making and political 
action is something that the Congress 
has finally learnt to do. Agenda’s for 
governance, papers for social welfare, 
the vocabulary of social justice are all 
themes being practised by Congress 
governments in theirrespective states. 
And the ability to deliver the goods 
coupled with the capacity to present 
oneself as a viable deliverer.was all 
that ever mattered in politics. 


A Party in Waiting 


У 


Learningto — 
communicate. 


ARATI К. ` Е КАТН 


IT wasabizarre tale but sadly; one that 
most journalists half-believed. The 
story surfaced. during the Gujarat 
assembly elections with allegations 
that Congress leaders were distributing 
envelopes of money to correspond- 
ents to have their public meetings cov- 
ered. There was a twist in the tale too. 
The envelopes were said to have con- 
tained one hundred rupees less than the 
sanctioned amount because middle- 
men had siphoned off a cut for Шеп 
selves! It doesn't matter that the story 
was never proved. It gained currency 


"(it was actually published in a leading 


daily) as a cruel affirmation of the 
images that have come to be associated 
with the grand old party of Indian poli- 


' tics. Corruption, arrogance and the mis- 


placed belief that favourable publicity, 
like votes, can be bought. 

Tragically for the Congress, it 
continues to be haunted by the credibi- 
lity crisis that dogged it in its dealings 
with the media through its long stint 
in government. Despite being out of 
power for seven years now, it has some- 
how failed to establish the bonhomie 
that marks the relationship between 
an opposition party and journalists. 
At best, there’s a mutual wariness; at 
worst, they are antagonists. Neither 
has sought to make common cause as 
anti-establishment voices raisedagainst ` 
the government of the day. 

Journalists can perhaps be ac- | 
cused of clinging to old biases. How- . 
ever, there seems to be a strange 
reluctance on the part of the Congress 
to try and change Its perceptions. 
Although the spokesman’s office was 
expanded into a full-fledged media 
department а few years ago for. better 


information flow, the party seems to 
have forgotten the vital art of political 
communication. If at all it has a mes- 
sage to convey, it doesn't know the 
idiom any more. In an age dominated 
by sound bytes, the Congress has lost 
its Voice. 


|. isn't as if the party has failed to 
take political initiatives or respond to 
challenges. But somehow it has been 
unable to capitalise on its strengths and 
showcase itself as a combative oppo- 
sition. There are innumerable occa- 


sions on which the Congress missed . 


the bus because it lacks the necessary 
image building skills. The most glar- 
ing is the beating it took on the Godhra 
incident. Congress President Sonia 
Gandhi was actually one of the first 


national leaders off the block to соп- 


demn the gory attack that killed 64 kar 


sevaks travelling on a train through: 


Godhra in Gujarat. She issued a state- 
ment the same evening, before Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
Deputy Prime Minister L.K. Advani. 
The next day, it was Vajpayeé 
and other government leaders who 
pleaded with Members of Parliament 
not to disrupt the Lok Sabha over the 
incident so thatthe Union budget could 
be presented. Yet, in public memory, 
Sonia and the Congress have gone 
down as the villains of the piece for 
not expressing proper outrage over the 
massacre. BJP leaders repeatedly 
criticized her and her party, obliquely 
blaming them for the subsequent mob 
violence against Muslims because of 
their lack of sympathy for the Hindu 
pilgrims. Despite the facts of the case, 
the Congress inexplicably failed to 
counter these charges. Either it did 
not know how to respond or it did not 
understand the ramifications of the 
BJP's propaganda. It behaved like an 
ostrich and buried itshead inthe sand. 
: Similarly, the party did nothing 
to publicize the shamelessly political. 


m 


nature of the riots that followed the 


` Godhra carnage. Local Gujarat Con- 


gress leaders did extensive studies on 
the pattern of the riots and had plenty 


of evidence to show that most of them - 


occurred in their strongholds, lending 
credence to the theory that the flames 
of communal violence were delibe- 
rately fanned to divide the Congress 
vote bank. Instead, the party chose to 
keep quiet, not just officially but unoffi- 
cially too. Noeffort was made to share 
data with the media or organise sélec- 
tive leaks to push the point. And this 


-is when the media, at least the national 


media, was almost unanimously criti- 


cal of the BJP-RSS role in ше commu- ' 


nal violence. 


1. is surprising that thé Congress has 
done little to correct its shortcomings 
onthis score. Itis pitted againsta party 
like the BJP which not only has an 
overdeveloped talent for spin doctor- 
ing, but also a well-oiled propaganda 
machine to carry its message across 


‚ theboard. Evenin government, Union 


ministers take time out to spin a line 
on behalf of the pàrty to the media, 
which then faithfully reports a new 
BJP strategy, a fresh political offen- 
sive or the latest thinking ona contro- 


versial issue. 


. Not so the Congress. For ins- 
tance, Sonia was the only national 
leader to campaign during the Jammu 
and Kashmir assembly elections 
despite the heightened security risk 


during that period. Neither Prime * 


Minister Vajpayee hor Home Minis- 
ter Advani addressed public meetings 
or even visited the state although the 
BJP had high stakes in Jammu. 

Yet, the-Congress did not try 


norseemedto wantto play upthisbold | 
gesture by the party chief. As it turned ` 


out, itdid exceedingly well in the polls 
but there was no attempt to link the 


victory to Sonia’s visits or indeed: 
package itin a larger political perspec- 


А 


' tive. It was as if the Congress was not 


bothered about building up its leader’s 
image and was content to let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

- The recent block level presi- 
dents’ convention, held in the capital, 
is another telling example of a lost 
opportunity, It was an innovative move 
and according to most participants, 
successfully executed as well. Thecon- 
vention was intended to be a launch- 
ing pad for next year’s parliamentary ` 


‚ election campaign with the Congress 


leadership giving its rank and file a 


' clear political direction. Indeed, forthe 


first time after Gujarat, the Congress 
made a conscious effortto move away 


‘from the increasingly futile debate on 


Hindutvaandfocusedinstead on bread 
and butter issues on which the NDA 
governmentis vulnerable. : 


U nfortunately, the political import 
of the convention was lost in fuzzy 
messaging. Sonia’s speeches were 
widely covered. What the reports 
missed wére the real gains of the event 
—the mobilisation of grassroots work- 
ers on such a large scale, the enthusi- ' 
asm, the sense of purpose it generated . 
and most importantly, it defined a 
political agenda for the.Congress in 
the months leading up to the next 
general election: The convention did 
not merely mark areturn to Indira Gan- 
dhi’s garibi hatao slogan, as most of 
the media reported. 

It would be easy. to blame this 
on poor journalism. The truth is the 
party simply did not bother to brief 
journalists on the nuances. Virtually 
no senior Congress leader or office 
bearer spent any time in the media 
enclosure to package the convention 
for public consumption or analyse its 
political importance. There was no 
effort to give the event the right spin 
or put a larger perspective on it. The 
party seemed quite content todish out 
routine stuff to the media. 
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Contrastthis withthe BJP. Atany 
gathering, Sushma Swaraj, Pramod 
Mahajan, Arun Jaitley and Venkaiah 
Naidu invariably stroll over to the 
media forachat. Make no mistake, there 
' isahidden agenda in these deceptively 
casual gestures, which is to ensure that 
the message the party wants to convey 
gets through. They do it even today 
when they are in government and many 
of them are Union ministers. And it’s 


because, apart from being more media’ 


friendly than their Congress counter- 
parts, BJP leaders are also schooled to 
push the party agenda rather than indi- 
vidual predilections. 


l the Congress, on the other hand, 
individuals tend to put themselves 
before the party. A Congress leader 
wanting to back stab a rival will seek 
out journalists. although, just the day 
. before, the same person may have 
refused to answer questions related to 
developments in the party. For exam- 
ple, a spate of critical stories against 
Sonia's Girl Friday Ambika Soni 
found almost as much column space 
in newspapers as the party president's 
speeches а the block presidents’ con- 
vention. It was easy to figure out why. 
The stories appeared on the eve of a 
reshuffle in the АП India Congress 


Committee and were clearly aimed. 


at cutting Ambika down. For once, 
‘debriefing’ wasinfull swing! 

It’s not that the gulf between the 
Congress and the media cannot be 


bridged. Today, they are both on the- 


same side of the fence with the NDA 
government as a common target. The 
Congress needs to understand this and 
stop treating the media as an adver- 
sary. The mediacan actually beanally 
for an opposition party, which must 


necessarily be aggressive and utilise 


every weapon itcan to putthe govern- 
mentinthe dock. 

Whatcanthe Congress doto use 
the media more effectively? First of 


A Party in Waiting 


all, it will have to stop behaving likea 


ruling party. If the BJPis having diffi- 


culty in adjusting to the compulsions 


of aparty of governance, the Congress 
seems to be finding it equally hard to 
meet the demands of being in the 
opposition. Ithas an unshakable belief 
in its divine right to rule, which col- 
ours all its responses. Consequently, 
it continues to be stiff'and aloof with 
the media and is transparently reluc- 
tantto part with information. 
Itisironicthat Congress leaders 
emerge even from all-party meetings 
and behave as if they have been dis- 


cussing top secret matters of state: 
Other opposition leaders think noth- ` 


ing of giving a detailed briefing on 
the proceedings to the press. Not so 
their comrades-in-arms in the Con- 
gress. They remain as closemouthed 
as if they have just finished a Cabinet 
meeting. Є 


dus the focus should be on the 
BJP-led NDA government, not the 
Congress. The party would do well to 
remember this and shed its arrogant 


‘attitude and its suspicions of the 


media. Interactive sessions with the 
press need not be seen as a breach of 
party discipline. In fact, senior lea- 
ders could be encouraged to.talk to 


journalists informally and give them ` 


a perspective on issues and Congress 
strategy. This would facilitate more 
informed coverage by the media and 
certainly go along way in erasing the, 
biasesthat make journalists pounce on 
reports of infighting and dissidence 
ratherthan look for stories with politi- 
cal substance. 

In this context, the Congress 
needs to take a second look at its 
media department. ‘With the mush- 
rooming of television channels, maga- 
zines and newspapers, it was a good 
idea to supplement the official spokes- 
person’s efforts with a special cell de- 
voted totaking care ofthe needs ofthe 


press. Over the years since its incep- 
tion, the, department has facilitated 
information flow between the party 
and the media, standardised official 
briefings across the country so that 
state units do not contradict the cen- 
tral office and streamlined the avail- 


ability of routine data such as photo . 
. ops at 10 Janpath, Congress Working 


Committee meetings, and so on. 


Wie: the department lacks is 


political content. Consequently, it is 
unable to give a fuller perspective to 
the day's official briefing. Although it 
has a panel of spokespersons in addi- 
tion to the chief spokesperson, few 
of them seem to be in the decision- 
making loop and are therefore unable 
toaddto whathas been stated officially. 
Also, since they are not part ofthe inner 
circle and nor are they given detailed 
briefings, they cannot plan media stra- 
tegies or management of news. 

It is ironic that a department, 
which should be vital to an opposition 
party, has seen four different chairper- 
sons since its inception in 1998. The 
panel of spokespersons has gone 


through rapid changes too with lead-. 


ers being shuffled like a pack of cards 
for inexplicable reasons. The only 
constant figures have been two non- 
political persons, Rajiv Desai, whose 


expertise as head of acommunications. - 
agency is often utilised, and Tom ' 


Vaddakari, who as media secretary 
has helped to put the information sys- 
tems in place. 


The Congress should really be - 
looking at ways to develop a hand-. 


picked panel of spokespersons into 
spin doctors on behalf of the party. 
These should be media-friendly peo- 
ple who are adept at ‘debriefing’ and 
‘selling a party line’. They should also 
have access to discussions and deci- 
sions or they should interact with 
senior leaders on a regular basis to 
understand what is going on in the 


1 


party and plan how totackle the press. 
And they should have the liberty of 


hobnobbing with the media without ` 


beingaccused of ‘leaking’ party secrets 
or being dragged into unnecessary. 
controversies. Between them and 


` select senior leaders, they could cer- ^ 
tainly bump up the party's profile in 


the media. 


Т... is a widespread belief that 
. Sonia's aloofness is largely.responsi- 
ble forthe bad press the Congress gets. 
Actually, over the past two years, 
Soniahastoa greatextent shed herdif- 
fidence with the media. Today, she is 


often seen chatting informally with. 
journalists in Parliament House or 


giving sound bytes to television cam- 


eras. However, as the top leader of - 


the party, her role must necessarily be 
limited to making official statements. 
The packaging and selling of the party 
and its president has to be done by the 
others. NE Mv 

Indira Gandhi's metamorphosis 
from a 'goongi gudiya' intoa saviour 


for the poor was not just the result of a’ 
few good speeches. She nurtured dif- . 


ferent groups of politically clever 
` young leaders like Mohan Dharia, 
Chandra Shekhar, Chandrajit Yadav, 


Mohan Kumaramangalam, among . 


others who were given the task of 

image building. The controversial 
. decisions she took inthose early days, 
like the abolition of privy purses and 
bank nationalisation, along with the 


decidedly socialist turn the Congress: : 


took were all given a pro-poor, Left 
versus Right ideological slant. ' 


Ultimately, this was packaged 


neatly intothe rousing slogan of garibi 
hatao. It took the media and the nation 


by, storm and swept Indira Gandhi to - 


a spectacular majority in the 1971 
elections in which she trounced thé 
Syndicate. Ironically, the Congress 
managed to achieve this despite Indira 
Gandhi’s innate suspicions of the 


i 
e 
ээ, 


\ 
D 


media with which she had a fairly hos- 


“tile relationship till the end. 
Indira Gandhi.was fortunate . 


enough to have around her à large 
group of astute leaders: with sharp 


; political skills and understanding and 
above all, the capacity for cultivating 


the media. Most of them were grass- 


‚ roots leaders and spoke a political 


language. Over the years, the Con- 


. gress has lost thesé people: Many left 


around the time of the Emergency and 


soon after. Others have béen steadily . 
‘ marginalised and replaced by a set of 


leaders who parachuted into politics 
from nowhere and represent what 
hascome tobe knownas the ‘baba log’. 


culture in the Congress.:-Well spoken . 


as they are, they simply lack a funda- 


mental grasp of politics and the idiom- 


torefurbish the image of the party. For 


instance, even as it was forced by cir- 
cumstances to liberalise theeconomy, ` 
' the Congress has failed completely 
-to package it for political gains the 


way Indira Gandhi sold her socialist 
decisions, It remains apologetic and 
unsure about its economic policies. ' 


т. Congressneedsto identity 
and cultivate another lot of younger 
politicians who can create and sell a 
visionforthe21st century. Itwill have 
to look for leaders who аге well versed 
not only in political strategy but also 


‘in communication, leaders whose 
‘roots in mass politics will give them 


theconfidenceto tackle the media and 
win it over. The grey hairs of experi- 


` ence аге the voice of caution and must 


be given due respect. But it is time the 
Congress made a serious effort to build 
asecond generation of leaders whocan 


‘mobilise supportat the grassroots level. 


forthe party and buildamovement. The 
media, which feeds the hunger.of-an 


increasingly politically aware people, . 


cah be a valuable aide, provided the 
Congress learn$-how to operate the 
leversof news management. 


р 
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OA — giant © 


SALMAN Sete re 


IN many ways Uttar Pradesh was: 
-indelibly stamped on the Congress 


party, just as the party was an intrin- 
sic part of the politics of the state. UP 


.was at the forefront of the national 


movement, the crucible of its top lead- 
ership, and the historic centre of the 
Congress organisation. Uttar Pradesh 
provided India with the first four 
prime ministers. It would of course be 
anexaggerationto say that UP was the 


"m Congress party and the Congress party 
. was UP. Butthat is indeed how several 


generations of Congress leaders from 
UP saw themselves. Now of course 
everything has changed beyond their 
imagination and comprehension. The 
Congress of UP hopes to elect the next 
prime minister of India but cannot 
substantiate the numerical muscle that 
we ought to add to the contribution of 
the rest of the country. 

What exactly happened to UP 
over the past 15 years since the last 
Congress government of N.D. Tiwari 
laid down office? Indeed, what has 
happened tothe UP Congress in these 
past years? 


It is an oft repeated, trite propo- 
sition that in the present condition the 
UP Congress has none of its traditional 
vote banks— Brahmins, Muslims, and 
Dalits. The predominance of Brahmin 
participation and leadership in Con- 
gress politics of UP, much as it was 
criticised by other social groups, par- 
ticularly OBCs, is historically linked 
to the nature of the leadership in the | 
national movement. Given their his- 
toric social pre-eminence, largely-due 
to widespread educational accom- 
plishments and consequent domi- , 
nance of social life, a large number of 
enlightened Brahmins enthusiasti- 
cally jumped into the national move- 
ment. In a sense, their.standing as a 
community of upper caste, control of 
institutions that shaped and guided 
public opinion such as schools, col- . 
leges and other social organisations, 
the political leadership by Brahmins * 


.was inevitable. 


Since the national movement 


coincided with the Muslim separatist .: 


movement that led to Pakistan, it was 
equally inevitable that nationalist 


Muslims, whorecoiled fromand repu- 
diated Jinnah's two-nation theory, 
would flock to the Congress party that 
offered the only alternative. Further-. 


more; the association of stalwarts like. 


Maulana Azad, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
and Zakir Hussain, all of whom in 
several ways were seen as role mod- 
els of 20th century shurfa culture of 
Uttar Pradesh, drew Muslim masses 
tothe Congress party. 

National leaders of the Con- 
gress, professing in varying degrees 
the ‘Hindu faith, such as Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Govind Ballabh Pant, 
` offered to the Muslims of UP special 
comfort and confidence. Indeed, in 
repudiating the two-nation theory and 
the idea of an exclusive spokesperson 
for their community, the Muslims of 
UP sought a leader in Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He in turn was followed in that 
leadership role by Indira Gandhi and 
to а somewhat lesser extent the 
Nehruvian H.N. Bahuguna, who was 
the first Congress leader to break away 
witha substantive Muslim following. 


es similar to the motiva- 
tion and aspiration of Muslims of 
Uttar Pradesh was the situation of 
the twenty odd percent of UP's popu- 
lation of Dalits. Mahatma Gandhi's 
remarkable message of companion- 
ship, compassion and common cause 
with oppressed Dalits gave the com- 
munity a sense of security and belong- 
ing. It need hardly be said that the 
decision to entrust Baba Bhimrao 
Ambedkar the chairmanship of the 
drafting committee for the Constitu- 
tion of India could not have gone 
unnoticed by the Dalits all over the 
country, particularly in Uttar Pradesh. 
Theconstitutional instrument of reser- 
vation in legislatures and to open up 
avenues of opportunity'in education 
and state sector jobs, certainly'had a 
major impact on the psyche of the 
hitherto dispossessed Dalits. 


S i 
` The present predicament and 
somewhat precarious electoral situa- 
tion of the once mighty UP Congress 


сап be traced back to the late 1970s . 


and the emergence, first, of a strong 
anti-Congress socialist movement led 


_by the likes of Ram Manohar Lohia, 


and subsequently its successor groups 
like the Janata Dal/Samajwadi Party 


on the one hand and the Ramjanma- : 


bhoomi standard bearer Bharatiya 
Janata Party (formerly the Jan Sangh) 
on the other. Although the socialists 
ran virulent and at times violent cam- 
paigns of dissent and defiance against 
the Congress establishment, their 
transit from political opposition to 
the ruling echelons of Uttar Pradesh 
was notexactly steady and smooth. 


А... the initial peaking of their . 


electoral efforts and the installing of 


the SVD coalition government, and . 


sübsequently the governments led by 


' Ram Naresh Yadav and Mulayam 


Singh Yadav, considerable disarray 
and fragmentation set in. Innumerable 
socialists migrated to the Congress 


party and that included Ram Naresh - 


Yadav himself. This was of course 
ideologically facilitated by the fact 
that Indira Gandhi made socialism the 
main plank of her politics and garibi 
hatao acquired the dimensions of an 
intense passion. 

Itis often forgotten that the sec- 
ond coming or the rebirth of both the 
BJP and the Samajwadi Party took 
place in the same womb and their nur- 


turing in the-same cradle. While Atal ' 


Behari Vajpayee and Lal Krishan 


„Advani shared government positions ` 


with V.P. Singhand Mufti Mohammed 
Sayeedatthe centre, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav was party to the government 
that had another future chief minister 
of a BJP government, Kalyan Singh. 
The transformation of the BJP and the 
Samajwadi Party elements took place 
on the psuedo libertarian slogans’ 


against the imposition of the Emer- 
gency in 1976. Although the issue then 
was ostensibly democracy and free- 
dom, the fact is that many communal- | 
ists, who were political untouchables 
till then, acquired a garb of respect- 
ability. | 


H.... crossed the rubicon or 
Laxman rekha of acceptability and . 
respectability, the BJP promptly began 
to work on a powerful.new combi- 
nation of social groups that took it 
beyond the traditional structure of a 


` small trader, middleclass, urban party. 


Even as Mulayam Singh Yadav was 
securing parts ofthe fragmented back- 
ward territories of the late Charan 


. Singh, Kalyan Singh provided a fresh 


energy to the BJP by combining non- 
Yadav ОВС$ (particularly his own 
community of Lodh Rajputs) with 
the BJP's traditional voters. Having 
secured a larger social compact, the 
BJP and the rest of the Sangh Parivar 
then sought an ideological cutting 
edgeinthe Ramjanmabhoomi move- 
ment. UP politics began to polarize 
between ‘Mandal’ and ‘Kamandal’. 

_ While allthis was happening on 
a grand scale, Manyavar Kanshi Ram 
and Dalit ki beti Mayawati were busy 
slogging from village to village with 
the help of generous resources pro- 
vided by ambitious and powerful 
Dalit civil servants. Just as the graffiti 


‘of early days of the Ram mandir 


movement was taken very casually by 
the establishment in UP, so were the 
DS-4 slogans treated with scant res- 
pect and attention. Throughout this 
period, Congress policy planners and 
its UP’leadership ironically failed to 
read the writing on the wall! 

For much of the period in which 
Kanshi Ram and Mayawati built a 
solid base for an elephantine edifice 
that would come up in the later years, 


` the Congress party assumed it was ^ 


enough to have placed a prominent 
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Dalit Congress leader in the post of 


the UPCC president, Mahavir Prasad. 
Similarly, at no pointdid anyone seri- 


-ously believe that Muslims would 


desert the Congress party despite the 
distressing and disturbing events in 


Jabalpur, Bhiwandi, Ahmedabad and | 


other places outside Uttar Pradesh, 
and Maliana and Meerut in the state 
itself. Riots had come and gone and 


. repeatedly caused trauma. There was 


a gradual accumulation of disappoint- 
ment and distress, continuous com- . 
plaints about the conduct of the PAC, 
inexplicable insensitivity shown . 
from time to time by administrative 
officers, and the usual prolonged wait 
forthe pronouncements of commis- 
sions of enquiry and the inevitable ‘ 
gathering of dust by the reports they 
submitted. 


D 


М... because of the 


' Congress party's strong traditional 


interfaith contacts and the unimpeach- 
able secular credentials of its national 
leadership, much of the growing dis- 
quiet was seen as a ѕїогптіл a teacup. 
Periodically, the national leadership 
stepped in with specific programmes 
and administrative measures torepair 
the damage and restore confidence. 
Indira Gandhi’s 15 point programme 


` for minorities was one such glorious 


example. Rajiv Gandhi made strenu- 
ous efforts, including the setting up of 
the Rapid Action Force. 

The ripping apart of the political 


and social fabric that the independ- 


ence movement Congress generation 


-had strenuously woven happened 


during the 1989 elections. It followed 
what should have been a phenomenal 
five year tenure of a brilliant young 
prime minister who took office in an 
act of personal courage at a moment 
of tragedy. Rajiv Gandhi's election 
as prime minister, forthe second time 
technically speaking, but in terms of 
a popular mandate his first, came as 
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the stunning landslide victory of 
1984. f . . 

The unfortunate and contrived 
crises that began about the middle of 
his tenure and plagued him to the very 
end, deprived India of a fantastic his- 
toric opportunity. The irritation of an 
extremely nasty and belligerent oppo- 
sition on the issue of Bofors, coupled 
with the growing pressure of the BJP 
and its effective mobilisation of frus- 
trated youth with dreams of Ramraj, 


put the Congress party under tremen- 
dous stress. The election of 1989 was: 


nevertheless an election that was to be 
won, and was indeed nearly won. 
However, a well-meaning step 
whose consequences were inade- 
quately anticipated, of the shilanyas 
ceremony with the object of defusing 
Hindu passions, spun out of control 
leading to wild speculation among 
both communities. Having surfaced 
during the election campaign, the 


‘issue was ruthlessly and most cyni- 
- cally exploited by the Janata Party, as 


indeed by the BJP, leading to the Con- 
gress slipping from a three-fourths 
majority in Parliament to being the 
single largest minority party. ` 


T. Janata Dal government that 


came to power had neither firm con- 
victions nor a clear cut ideology.and 
was inevitably doomed from the begin- 
ning. The desperate attempt by the part- 
ners to entrench themselves, as also 
their intense conflicting ambitions 
were soon toring thedeath knell of one 
Janata Dal government to be followed 
by another. The Congress lost the elec- 
tion but nobody won. Just as adefeated 
Indira Gandhi in 1977 remained the 
tallest leader of.India, in 1989 her 
defeated son Rajiv Gandhi remained 
far more significant and attractive as 
aleader in opposition than two succes- 
sive prime ministers ofthe Janata Dal, 


despite their experience and great - 


expertise at political management. 


The Janata Dal was of course a 
makeshift party, an aggregate of tem- 
porary marriages of convenience bet- 
ween groups and individuals. Its 


attention was focused on manipula- . 


tions in the capital cities and as a 
result mired the Congress party into 
the same limited terrain of national 
politics. Meanwhile the jettisoned 
BJP returnedto the grassroots in Uttar 
Pradesh and revived its interrupted 
Ramjanmabhoomi movement. 


Wie the Congress focused on 


Delhi, UP began to slip away quietly. 
Intense conflict between different 
Congress leaders of UP on the issue of 


supporting Mulayam Singh Yadav . 


causeda vertical front line. Ironically, 


‚ many who opposed Mulayam Singh 


Yadav bitterly in those years were later 
to advocate an alliance with him and 
others who advocated an alliance 
with him then laterturned outto be his 
severest critics. From the Congress 
point of view the first betrayal came 
when Mulayam Singh Yadav dis- 


solved the UPassembly despite assur- _ 


ances to the contrary and directed 
his political armoury against the Con- 
gress party. Thus began a series of 


forced errors and self-goals by the 


Congress, causing rapid erosion of 
its support base and a corresponding 
dent in its confidence. 

_In the past ten years the Con- 
gress has been in alliance with, or has 
supported, both the BSP and the 
Samajwadi Party. Curiously, the aver- 
age Congress worker reacted nega- 
tively to any suggestion of supporting 
Mulayam Singh, an attitude that has 
seen very little change over the years. 
This was not so in case of the BSP. But 
a hasty pre-poll alliance, giving the 
BSP a lion’s share (or shall be say an 
elephant’s share) of the seats, with the 
Congress retaining only 126 of the 425 


seats, lowered party worker morale: 


considerably. Mayawati’s subsequent 


betrayal ofthe Congress to join hands 


with the BJP was of course a shatter- 
ingblow. Yetthe Congress'sempathy 
for the Dalits, and its fundamental 
philosophical position that advocacy 
` of the Dalit cause was essentially 
deserving of support, kept the level 
of hostility towardsthe BSPlow. 


On the other hand, Mulayam ` 


Singh has been a virtual red rag to 
the Congress party workers and curi- 
ously much of the opposition to him 
in recent years has come from those 
elements among Muslims who; des- 
pite the adversity suffered by the Con- 
. gress, have remained determined to 
stand by the party patronised by their 
forefathers and ancestors. While 
Mayawati's political harangues and 
speeches were generally directed at 
‘Manuwadi’ structures and, therefore, 
were easily met by the Congress par- 
ty'sresponsethatthis was not directed 


at them, Mulayam Singh’s attacks . 


were more often than not directed at 
‚ the Congress party. ` 


T. truth soon become clear, thatthe 


death of Congress in UP would mean. 


life to Mulayamandthe survival of the 
BJP as an ogre and threat would be a 
convenient ploy toexploitthe Muslim 
sense of insecurity. Mulayam Singh 
Yadav claims total allegiance of the 
8% vote of his Yadav community and 
needs to dominate” 18%. vote of the 
Muslim minority. But the spoils of his 
politics are seldom distributed in that 


proportion and indeed do not reflect ` 


distributive justice. . 


Over the past few elections the | 


popular votes of the four main parties 
in UP have varied overa narrow band; 
the ‘BJP peaked at 35% and dropped 
to 20% in the lastassembly election of 
2002; BSP has maintained a steady 
figure between 21% and. 23%; the 
Samajwadi Party has fluctuated bet- 
ween 29% and 24%; and the Congress 
.- has had the most dramatic pendulum 


swings going from 6% to18% in the 


‚ last parliamentary elections and then- 


dropping back to 996 in the recent 
assembly poll. Clearly the elasticity 


of the Congress voteisconsiderable. . 


F. the last parliamentary elections 
as Congress moved from 6 to 18%, a 
major erosion of Mulayam Singh’s 
Muslim vote became-apparent. As а 
result he had to rush to Kalyan Singh 


. for help, giving the latter's right- 


hand man, Shakshi Maharaj, a seat in 


the Rajya Sabha. It is ironic that the 


political leader who so maligned and 
abused the Congress for using expres- 
sions like.'Ram Raj’ and for having 
stood by when the Babri Masjid was 
demolished, felt no compunction at 
shaking hands with two central figures 
in the unpleasant and, unholy con- 
spiracy to demolish the ancient 
mosque. 

The continuing drift in the UP 
Cóngress and the growing eccentrici- 
ties in governance of Chief Minister 


_ Mayawati has given the Samajwadi 
Party a whiff of an opportunity of 
becoming the alternative. It is the 


rhain opposition in the UP assembly 


.althoughits strategy in the House has 


been puzzling in that there are indica- 
tions of accommodation. of BJP's 
interests. 

But of course there i is a war bet- 
ween the SPand BSP. Mulayam Singh 


‘retains his hold over the Yadav vote 


bank and so long as that community 
continues to feel a threat from other 
castes that receive political clout from 
Mayawati, they will not explore other 


‚ avenues. The chief minister's aggres- - 


sive moves against Raja Bhaiya have 
alerted Mulayam Singh’s antenna for 
the Thakur vote bank..In his predict- 
able style, with Amar Singh by his 
side, he has attempted forays into 
Rajnath Singh’s territory. But there is 
no conclusive indication of succéss. 


Muslims continue to harbour doubts . 


about his sincerity but do not find an 
alternative. 

Onconsiderations of local influ- 
ence and practical combination, some 
continue to follow him, just.as some 
continue to follow Mayawati. In her 
case the hold over Dalits is remarkably 
unshakeable. But that is all she has. 
The grandeur of a dictatorial style 
gives her a larger than life stature. But 
the fact is that she is only a BJP deci- 
sion away fromreturning tothe streets 
outside the Vidhan Sabha. On balance, 
for the present the SP may be the 
steady gainer, but itremains to be seen 
if its leadercan overcome his tendency 
of periodically scoring self-goals. 


і. is іп the nature of UP politics that 
specific events and issues matter only 


to a point. What matters more is the 


arithmetic of community combina- 


. tions that promise or hold out à рго-' 


mise of access to power. Perceptions 


; manipulated. through effective propa- 


gandausing enormous amounts avail- 

able to three non-Congress partiesin ` 
UP, backed by captive caste based 
votes andcriminal elements sustained 
by the same caste system, have taken 
over the entire political spectrum of 
the state. As the state falls steadily in 


: terms of economic performance and 
. the human development index, there 


is no major effort by any of the three 
non-Congress parties that have ruled 
in the last 15 years to address the real 
issues of governance and quality of 
life. The situation is ripe for the return 
to the Congress party, but unfortu- 
nately there is a vacuum. 

The untimely and tragic death of 
Rajesh Pilot who, although elected 
from the Rajasthan, was equally at 
home in Uttar Pradesh where he was 
born, was a great loss. Again, the sud- 


den demise of the mercurial Jitendra 


Prasada deprived a significant politi- 
cal group of their friend, philosopher 
and guide, causing some of them to 


` 
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seek refuge in other political parties. 
Thereafter, the departure of Narain 
Dutt Tiwari їо the state of Uttaranchal 
has-left UP bereft of an established 
upper caste leadership which, im pre- 
sent conditions, perhaps holds the 
key to the revival of the fortunes of 
the Congress party. 


T. dearth ofanew generation lead- 
ership in the UP Congress may partly 
beexplained by the fact that the depar- 
ture of several senior leaders could not 
possibly have been anticipated and 
therefore no attempt to develop anew 
line of leadership was made. On the 
other hand, the very fact that the Con- 
gress has been out of power for 15 cru- 
cial years, in which both India and the 
world have undergone dramatic trans- 
formation, have left the potential new 
generation leaders of UP sadly unex- 
posed and uninspired by these cata- 
clysmic changes. 

When the first wave of Hindutva 
hit UP, the Congress seems to have 
retreated in confusion. When the first 


. reaction came from the minority com- . 


munity, boosted by and indeed insti- 
. gated by the Samajwadi Party, the 
Congress was left utterly direction- 
less. The dramatic and dialectical 
political campaign style of Mayawati 
and the amazing consistency of alle- 
giance ofthe Dalit voters towards her, 
forced the UP Congressto simply give 
up trying. 


When Congress votes surged to- 


1896 in the last parliamentary elec- 
tions and its seats went up from 0 to 


10, it was'assumed too easily that the : 
comeback trail had been found. Some | 


people even readied themselves for 
the.spoils of battle. But the fact is that 
the Congress was simply beginning to 
move a rusted machine once ágain. 
There was indeed much more to be 
done. The next two years are there- 
fore crucial and critical. The BJP is 
‘in decline, the Samajwadi Party has 


A Party in Waiting 


reached its limit and the BSP is deter- 
mined to press the self-destruct but- 
ton. There is space and need for a 
decent party that can address the 
issues of governance. 

UP is now ripe for a sensible 
political party that can cut across 
major caste barriers as well as reach 
out to minor backward castes to pre- 
sent a viable and seemingly feasible 
political solution to the utter hope- 


‘lessness that pervades the state. The 


Congress party, although at present 
electorally the weakest, is the only 
party that fits the bill. Clearly, a major 
effort will be required to restructure, 
refurnish, remotivate the traditional 
Congress support base that survives, 
albeit truncated, despite 15 years in 
the wilderness. It is a welcome sign 


that young faces continue to aspire 


to enroll in the Congress party, both in 
urban and in rural areas. It is another 


matter that there is very slow turnover . 


at the top, causing stagnation and lack 
of social and political mobility. 


$... efforts made in the past 


five years to rejuvenate the party 
organization and cadres have shown 
promising response апа results in the 
initial stages. However, initial suc- 
cesses have not led to successful cul- 
mination, except to a limited extent 
in the last parliamentary election. It 
is clear that UP calls for innovative 


` political strategies on a war footing. 


Several times, an attempt to replicate 
the BJP agenda has backfired. Simi- 
larly there is little chance of cloning 
BSP and SP politics for a resurgent 
Congress. The Congress will have to 
provide a unique social formula and 
an attractive and refashioned politi- 
cal formulation. 

While the inability of the Cun 
gress to match the extremist slogan- 
mongering and political machinations 
of the other three parties appears to 
beadisadvantage in a divided polity, 


this indeed could be turned to its 
advantage. UP today is a state that 
has a plummeting record on develop- 
ment, a miserable pretence of ahealth 


service, little noticeable fresh invest- ` ` 


ment except perhaps on the outskirts 
of Delhi, a frightening record of cri- 
minal violence and little accountabil- 
ity (there are 10,000 unnatural deaths 
caused by criminal acts every year), 
large scale closure of industrial units 
particularly those that provide value 
addition for agriculture crops, almost: 
the highest level of adult illiteracy, 
and so on. A party that can claim a 
record of good governance in more 
than a dozen states of the country can 
spark off a dramatic and rapid change 
of mood and political preference i in’: 
the state. | 


T. importantthing forthe Congress ' 
is to accept and understand the new 
social realities and then respond. 


appropriately with an economic pro- ` 


gramme that creates new political 
majorities. Time-tested traditional 
Congress systems: obviously will 
have to be retained but the party will - 
have to learn to reach out to other than 
those already converted. Outreach 
and securing attention of.constituen- 
cies that have either traditionally 
neglected the Congress or have left: 
the Congressin the last20 years would _ 
have to beahighrpriority. | 
Whatever else the Congress 
plans for reviving its fortunes in UP, 
it will inevitably have to address the 
caste conundrum. As noticed above, 
a quick turnaround of Dalits seems 
unlikely;the main OBCs remain com- 
mitted to their community leaders, 
who in turn remain enamoured with ` 
the idea of securing crucial negotiat- 
ing strength; Thakurs are sulking ` 
and looking for someone who can 
open an aggressive front against the | 
Dalits, not a palatable idea for the 
Congress; and the non- Yadav OBCs, 


4 


such as Kurmi and Lodh, are too thinly 
scattered to. make a conspicuous ` 


difference. | 


To put the caste equations into. 


a tumble-wash the Congress has to 
“look to Brahmins whoare not only dis- 
, enchanted but, in their own percep- 

tion, disempowered. They were once 

the backbone of the Congress along 
with Dalits and Muslims. They can 
and appear to be ready to return home. 

Muslims have substantially forgiven 
‚ the Congress for the events of early 

'90s and are overtly concerned about 

recent events, particularly Gujarat. 


But they remain tied in some places 


to the larger than Congress presenc 
of SPand BSP. ` 
Elsewhere the emergence of a 
new rich trader class leadership 
among Muslims keeps them in two 
minds. But they are now looking for 


signals from the Congress, not so ; 


much about themselves but about the 
Congress itself. Brahmins and Mus- 
lims are also looking at each other for 
who will make the first move. For the 
Congress in UP the challenge is to be 
able to say, *We are back to stay, we 
are back to win.’ The voters in UPcan- 


not believe in the Congress unless they ` 


can see that the Congress believes in 
itself. 


hS 


Many Congress workers believe ' 


that there are very special trump cards 
in our hands whose introduction into 


the political arena of UP will bring 


about a dramatic and instant trans- 
formation. However, it still remains 
that even for the introduction of those 
major catalysts of change, consider- 
able groundwork and preparation is 
necessary. Not only will this possibly 
speed up those much awaited events, 


but also place the Congress in a posi- , 


tion to take maximum advantage 
when they happen. The greatest asset 
for the Congress in this endeavour is 
the general feeling that UP must move 
if Indiais to move and that UP will not 
really move without the Congress. 
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А Party in Waiting 


IT has been a great temptation to tell 
Congress leaders and workers who 
the Congress voter is. You might say 


they know it all. Possibly a Congress © 


worker and'local leader have a fair 
sense of who their supporters are in 


their locality. But it is unlikely if the ` 


зате’сап be said about the state level 
and national level leadership. If they 
do, their actions often fail to betray this 


' understanding. 


While we live ina post-Congress 
polity, the Congress leaders continue 
to behave as if the grand old era of the 
Congress system continues uninter- 


rupted, as if the last 10 years never , 
happened. Some of them still live the ` 


day-dreams of a single party majority. 
They plan and strategise as if they 


are still a catch-all party represent- ' 


ing all sections of society. Hence my 
desire to write a Rough Guide to a Post- 


E Congress Polity. 
T willtry to turn this invitation - 
.fromSeminarinto an occasion to look 


at who the Congress voter is and why 
this piece of information may be of 
some rélevance. I will draw upon a 
wide range of survey evidence gath- 
ered by the Centre for the Study of 


Developing Societies (CSDS) over 


the last four decades, for survey:data 
constitutes the most reliable piece of 
evidence to discuss voting behaviour. 


I | 
Let us begin with a simple overview. 


` Table 1 presents the data for Congress 


voting by community inthe four gene- 
ral elections that took place in the 
1990s. This period is often described as 
the post-Congress polity, for Congress 


The new a voter | 


YOGENDRA YADAV 


ceased to be the central pole around 
which political competition was struc- 
tured inthe country. A look at the Con- 
gress vote in the 1991 election.shows ` 
a fairly even spread. The party secured 
37% votesinthecountry. = | 
Its votes among the various ` 
social groups clàssified here is fairly 
close to this average. The vote share 
dips by 5 percentage points among the 
Hindu ОВС$, a weakness that goes 
back to the 1960s when the party 
began to lose the political support of 


. the middle peasant castes, especially : 


in north India. The only. high point in 
this column is that the adivasi vote is 
8 points higher than the Congress 
average. All other groups, including 
upper caste Hindus, dalits and the 
Muslims are within a two percentage 
point band around the: average of. 
37%.. 

. This may not bea textbook illus- 
tration of a ‘catch-all formation’ that 
draws the same level of support from 
all sections of society. But the sha- 
dows of a catch-all party are clearly, 
visible. Intheheydays of the Congress, . 
Prannoy Roy and Davie-Butler had 
proposed a “10% Бапа”. The proposi- 
tion was that Congress vote among 
different sections of society falls 
within arange of 10 percentage points 
—from 5 points plus to 5 points minus 
— of its average vote'share. The rule 
could be applied to the picture we see 
for the 1991 election, with adivasis 
placed just outside the band. 

From this starting point, let us 
look at the changes depicted in the 
same table. By thetime we come to the 
1996 election, the first election with- 


out the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty, the 
Congress votes drop by nearly 8 per- 


centage points. Notably, the drop was : 


noteven across different social groups. 

"The loss among the adivasis and Mus- 
lims (even in this first election after 
Babri Masjid demolition) was only 4 


points each, while the party lost nearly ` 


10 points each among the upper castes 
and the OBCs. Adivasis and the OBCs 


had by then moved outside the 10%. 


band. 


The пех twoelections came in quick 
succession. The overall vote of the 
Congress dipped further by 3 points in 
1998 only to spring back to the same 
lével in 1999. But the social compo- 
sition of the Congress voter under- 
went a change. Its votes among the 
Hindu upper caste declined with each 
election. On the other hand, the Mus- 
lim anger subsided and compulsions 
. of political choice steadily brought 
them back tothe Congress. There was 
a little recovery among the OBCs 
as well. There were no further losses 
for the Congress among dalits and 
adivasis during these two elections. 


TABLE 1 


Congress Vote by Community 
Lok Sabha Elections 1991-99 

1991 1996 1998 1999 
' Hinduupper 36 27 20 16 
Hindu OBC 32 22 21. 27 





Раш ` 39 32 27. 32 
Adivasi 45 41 38 40 
Muslim 38 34 .43 50 
АН. 37 2 26 29 


Source for Table 1, 2 and 3: National Election 
Study (NES) 1996, NES 1998, NES 1999, all 
conducted by the CSDS. The figures reported 
here are from the post-poll surveys with asam- 
plesizeof 9614 (NES 1996),8166 (NES 1998) 
and9418 (NES 1999). 
Note: Figures for 1991 are based on respond- 
_ents’ recallin NES 1996 and are therefore sub- 
ject to greater than usual errors. The reported 
vote has been weighted by actual vote share to 
eliminate survey errors. But this does not make 
any difference to the pattern. of sectional vot- 
ingas reported here. 


During these 10 years the Con- 
gress has come a long way from the 


‘catch-all formation it once was. While 


it lost about 8 points in overall terms, 
its loss among the upper caste Hindus 
was as high as 20 percentage points. 
The Congress is the weakest not 
among the OBCs, but among the up- 
per caste, socially the most privileged 
group. At the turn of the century the 


Congress no longer enjoyed the con- . 


fidence of the social group it had 


‘worked with throughout the 20th cen- 


tury to bring itself to power. It began 


to look like a ‘cleavage based party’, | 


a party that draws most of its votes 
from some social groups and not from 
others. Its vote share among the 
adivasis, Muslims andt üppercastes is 
now way beyond a 10% or even 20% 
band. 


joe of voting by different 
economic groups in Table 2 tells a 
similar story. In 1991, the voteforthe 
Congress was evenly spread, even 
more sothanin Table 1. Between 1991 


` and 1996, the Congress votes under- 
' went steep erosion among the well- 
` to-doorthe ‘high’ classinthiscatego- 


rization. This high class is the same 
asthe so-called *middle' classin popu- 
lar imagination (not to-be confused 
with the middle group in our classifi- 
cation; a member of this group falls 
truly in the centre of the income and 


asset based hierarchy of Indian рори- 


lation and dreams of owning a two- 
wheeler). 

The Congress votes inthis group 
went down by 16 percentage points 
between the two elections. Rarely 
does such a sharp erosion take place 
in a short period and that too for a 
group.that is not tied together by pri- 
mordial bonds. This incidentally was 
the period whenthe Congress govern- 
ment had given a U-turn to the coun- 
try'seconomic policy. The ' high' class 


constitute precisely those who bene-. 


Й 


fited from the New Economic Policy. 
The beneficiaries of the NEP had 
deserted their political benefactors 


. even before the first generation of eco- 
nomic 'reforms' were over. 


. 


Жо it is precisely the victims 
of these reforms at the bottom of the 
class hierarchy who stayed more loyal 
tothe Congress than other groups. The 
exact pattern varied from election to 
election. The 1998 election appeared : 
to have reduced class differences in 
voting. But by the end of the decade, 


“we see a clear pattern emerging. The 
: vote for the Congress has a clear, 


almosttextbook like, slope: the lower 
a person is placed in the class hierar- 


‘chy, the higher his ог her chances of 


voting for the Congress. The slope is 
not steep, but the relationship and its 
direction is unmistakable. Caste and 
its association with voting has invited ` 
so much popular and professional 
attention in the last 10 years that we 
are inadanger of forgetting how clear 
the line of class division is when it 
comes to voting. 

Let us introduce one more vari- 
able at this stage. Itis widely believed, 
and there is some evidence to support 
this view, that in its years of glory the 
Congress got substantially more votes " 


, among women than among men. Right 


from the 60s, we know that a dispro- 
portionately large number of support- 
ers of ‘Opposition’ parties were men. 


TABLE 2 


Congress Vote by Class 
Lok Sabha Elections 1991-99 


199] 1996 1998 1999 
High 3 23 27 23 
Middle 37 27 25 28 
Low 36 30 2% 29 
Lowest - 37 31 `26 31 
АН 37 29 26 29 


‚ Note: Class has been defined here with refer- 


ence to occupation, house type and assets of 
the respondents. See appendix to Heath and 


‚ Yadav (1999) for details. 
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This trend continued through the '70s 
and '80s. Table 3 present the trends for 
the 1990s. By the time we come to the 
beginning of the '90s, this gap is not 
visible. Although the evidence is some- 
what deficient on this point, it seems 
that.some political changes i in the late 
'80s and early '90s led to an erosion.of 

' the Congress support among women. 
In 1991 the Congress secured 4 
‚ percentage points more among men 
than women, very unusual for the 
Congress. Its opponents did better 
among women: By 1996; the deficit 
had disappeared, yetthe Congress had 


no gender advantage: it got the same ' 


proportion of votes among men and 
women. But it was already doing a lit- 
tle better in this respect than the BJP 


andallies. The 1998 andthe 1999 elec- . 


tions saw the Congress récover some- 

` . oe 1 
thing of its traditional advantage 
among women. 


+ 


í B, 1999, the Congress vote share 
was 3 points higher among women 
as compared to men. One may be 
tempted to link it with the arrival of 
Sonia Gandhi to the political centre- 


stage. But this subject remains to be . 


explored adequately. АП we know is 


that by the end of 1990s, a substantial. 


gender division in voting had opened 
up. If viewed in terms of the difference 
between the Congress’ advantage and 
the-NDA’s disadvantage, the gap was 
around 9 percentage points. 
If we review the national picture 
in terms of all these three divisions, 
then the Congress turned fromacatch- 
all party to something of a cleavage 
based party in the 1990s. It was no 
` longer the party ofarainbow coalition, 
even granting that its rainbow was 
always thick at the ends and there was 
a gender dimension to its support. In 
the 1990s the slices of its rainbow 
were beginning to come apart. 
. The Congress was nevera party 
‘of the OBCs, and it did not become so 


А Party in Waiting 


inthe 1990s. But the cumulative result 
ofa process of uneven erosion was that 


‘the Congress was now the party whose 


voters were more likely to be dalit, 
adivasi, Muslim and poor than ever 
before and as much likely to be women 
as in the past. Still, for someone used 
to looking at-cross-country data on 
voting by social cleavages, the natio- 
nal picture does not appear to be that 
of sharp social divisions. `` 


"di 


T. picture that we have analysed 
thus far suffers from several limita- 
tions. Firstandforemost, itis presented 
atanartificiallevelofaggregation. We 
know that Indian politics in the 1990s 
was no longer played at the national 
level; states had become the effective 
unit of political choice. The national 
figures hide the real story at the state 
level. We need to know if the story at 
the state level follows the same con- 
tours. For the same reason the national 
level data does not offer us good clues 
about the why and how of sectional 
mobilization, forthe real action lies at 
the state level. Finally, stopping the 
story in 1999 does not.tell us much 
about some of the most pressing ques- 
tions staring everyone in the face in the 
run uptothe next Lok Sabhaelections. 
What has been the trend since the last 
Lok Sabhaelections? What are the les- 
sons for the Congress in the next Lok 


 Sabhaelections? 


tis by now an established wis- 
dom that the Congress’ profile at the 
state level is different from that of its 
national level. Working on the data 
from the 1967 Lok Sabha election, 


' |. Pradeep К. Chhibber and John R.Petrocick, 


*Social Cleavages, Elections and the Indian 
Party System’ in Richard Sisson and R, Roy 
(eds.) Diversity and Dominance in Indian Poli- 
tics, vol 1, Sage, New Delhi, 1990. : 

2. Anthony Heath and Yogendra Yadav, "The 
United Colours of Congress: Social Profile of 


Congress Voters, 1996 and 1998', Economic - 


and Political Weekly, 21-28 August 1999. 


` 


Chhibber and Petrocick! had-argued 
that the Congress was nevera ‘catch- 
all’ formation at the state level and that 
its Support was more unevenly distri- - 
buted at that level. Anthony Heath and" 
I had extended that line of reasoning 
and modified it by looking at the pro- 
file of the Congress voter across dif- 
ferent categories of states in the 1996 
and the 1998 Lok Sabha elections.” 
The main conclusions of that research 
are worth recalling here: 

‘Congress support changes from one 
type of contest to another, While the 
all-India figures show relatively little © 
variation in support from one commu- 
nity group to another, we find much 
bigger variation once we disaggregate. 
Moreover, the pattern varies from one 
type of contest to another, but the dif- 
ferences tend to cancel out at the all- 
India level. Thus in competition with ` 
the BJP including its regional allies, 
the Congress comes out as a party of 
the socially and economically margi- 
halized. The same party is supported 
by the socially and economically 
privileged when it competes with the 
left. While it retains a-catch-all char- 
acter in some states where it faces 
all-regional parties, it declines into a 


. catch-none formation when itis pushed 


from more than one direction by vari- 
ous cleavagé based parties' (Heath 
and Yadav 1990: 2526). 

We have already noticed one 
changesincethissnapshot wastaken: . 


TABLE 3 


- Congress Vote by Gender 
Lok Sabha Еесиоп5'1991-99 


199] 1996 1998 1999 





Women 37 „29°, 27 30 
Men 41 29 26 27 
Gender advantage- 4 0 +1 +3 


Note: ‘Gender advantage’ here means the рег-. 
centage point lead for the Congress among 
women as compared to men in terms of its re- 


' ported vote share. A negative sign indicates 


that its vote share was higher among men. The 
recall of women respondents for 1991 voting 
wascomparatively poor and may have affected 
the data about their voting pattern: 


` 


unlike then, the all-India picture of the 
1999 Lok Sabha election already 
shows clear cleavage lines. We need 
to see if this is reflected in the state 
level competition since then. Besides, 
both the studies mentioned above 
have drawn upon the Lok Sabha elec- 
tion data. Let us turn to information at 


thestate level in the last assembly elec- 


tion forall the major states. This infor- 
mation has become available for the 
first time through a series of surveys 
based on probability sample under- 
taken by the CSDS for all the major 
assembly elections that have taken 
place since 1996. 

Table 4 presents the data on vot- 
ing by community for 18 states. Ituses 
the same five categories of social com- 
munities as used in Table | forthe Lok 


. Sabha data so as to facilitate a com- - 


parison among different states and 
between the all-India and the state 
level picture. In order to facilitate 

quick reading of the data and to neu- 
tralize the effect of the ups and downs 
of the party in different elections, the 
data is reported here as deviations 
fromthe mean. In other words, instead 
ofreportingthe vote share ofthe Con- 
gress among different groups (as done 
in Table 1 and 2), the table simply 
reports how much the Congress was 
‘up’ or ‘down’ ina social group com- 
pared to its average vote in that state 
in that particularelection. 


A first look at the table confirms 
the thesis that variations at the state 
level are substantially higher than 
those seen in national level aggre- 
gates. There area large number of dou- 
ble digit variations, indicating the 
presence of sharper social cleavages 
‘at this level. A first glance also reveals 
some clear overall patterns. The col- 
umn for *uppercastes' shows negative 
signs in all butfourcases; similarly the 
column for dalits and Muslims reports 
mostly positive and large entries, The 


evidence for OBCs and adivasis is 


more mixed, as there are both kinds of 
entries. 

Ata general plane фей опе сап 
conclude that the Congress is as weak 
among the upper caste and OBCs and 
much stronger among the dalits and 
Muslims than indicated by the all- 
India data in Table 1. The evidence for 
adivasis does not affirm.the conclu- 
sion that follows from the.all-India 
table. Although there are significant 
state-wide variations here, it seems the 
Congress cannot take the adivasis for 
granted in the assembly elections ana- 


lysed here. We do not know if this is 
duetoachange since 1999 or because 
ofthe different level of analysis. 

А close look at the table shows 
three groups of states in terms of their 
patterns of vote for Congress. The first. 
group of states includes most of the 
states with adirect Congress-BJP con- 
test or that involving almost a direct 
contest between Congress and the 
NDA. But this group also includes 
Andhra Pradesh and excludes Madhya 
Pradesh. The social profile of the Con- 
gress in these states is characterized by 


‚ weaker than average support among 


| TABLE 4 
" Congress Vote by Community: State Assembly Elections, 1998-2003 


State ang election year Deviation from party's average vote share among Average 

Upper Hindu Dalit . Adivasi Muslim vote 

‘caste OBC share 
Party of dalit, adivasi and minority; distrusted by the upper caste Hindus 
Delhi 1998 - 10 +2 +15 + 24 48 
Uttaranchal 2002 - 5 0 +13, +9 + 1 27 
Himachal 2003 - 7 - 2 +14 +36 40 
Gujarat 2002 - 24 +4 +30 +8 +25 . 40 
Maharashtra 1999 - 4 - 2 +20 -3 +6 30 
. Karnataka 1999 -12 -li +6. - 5 +38 45 
` Rajasthan 1998 ` = 7 -10 +15 -2 +27 45 
Andhra Pradesh 1999 - 2 - 5 +20 - П +11 43 
Orissa 2000 - 9 - 2 +7 + 1 + 27 34 
Haryana 2000 - 4 + 5 ` +18 - 10 31 
Variationsofthe same profile with some difference 
Madhya Pradesh 1998 - 7 - 5 - 5 + 7 + 44 40 
Assam 2001 - 12 0 - 4 - 14 + 18 40 
"Punjab 2002 +17 +19 +4 38 
Кега!а2001 0 - 19 -14 - 17 +14 47 
Lackofaclearsocialprofile . < 
Tamil Nadu 2001 - 3 - 1 002. +11 4 
West Bengal 2001 6 4153 +3 <37 -9 +12 ү 12 
Bihar2000 . + 6 - 5 0 . +24 - 4 11 
Uttar Pradesh 2002 + 9' - 3 - 3 + 1 9 


Source for Tables 4-6: State election surveys undertaken at the time of state assembly elections 
by the CSDS. For Maharashtra, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, the data is from the question on 
the assembly elections in the NES 1999, The data for assembly elections held in 1998 is from 
exit polls with sample around 5000. All the remaining surveys were post-poll surveys conducted 


‘after polling but before counting of votes. The sample size varied between 1,000 and 2,000. 


The methodological and sampling details for each of the survey are available from CSDS. The 


` reported vote has been weighted by actual vote share to eliminate survey errors. But this does 


not make any difference to the pattern of sectional voting as reported here. 

Note for Table 4 and 5: Table entries are for percentage point deviation in each category from 
the mean vote share for the Congress in that state in the relevant election. For example, Con- 
gress’s overall-vote share in Delhi assembly election was 48 per cent. But the survey indicates 
that it secured only 38 per cent votes among the upper caste. This has been reported in the table 
as '- 10’. Among dalit voters, 63 per cent reported voting for the Congress; it has been depicted 
here as ‘+ 15’. The same principle is followed in all the table entries. 
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the upper caste Hindus and Hindu 
OBCS in that order. Almost without 
exception the Congress does substan- 


tially betteramong dalits and Muslims ' 
than its average support level. All - 


states except Gujarat with significant 
adivasi populations show that the 
Congress is weaker among them. 
There are variations. The distrust of 
thé Congress among the upper castes 
is not high in states like Haryana and 
Andhra Pradesh where political divi- 
sions among non-dvijas are more 
salient. А 


T. Congress performs relatively 


better among the OBCs in a state like · 


Gujarat with a dynamic OBC leader 
and in Haryana where the dominant 
peasant community іѕ пої an ОВС. 

The level of support among the dalits 
and Muslims i is consistently and sub- 


stantially higher than the average in. 
all these states. Uttaranchal and. 


Maharashtra register a lower level for 


Muslims for there is an alternative 


pro-Muslim formation in the form of 
SPand NCP respectively in these two 
. states. Maharashtra, Rajasthan and 
Andhra Pradesh, three states.with sub- 
stantial adivasi population, register a 
` lower than average support for the 


Congress among the adivasis, some- · 


thing that must cause anxiety to the 
Congress leadership. 
The second group has states that 


appear fo have a different profile, but 


once ме put the data in the local con- 
textwe can see that this profile is sim- 
ply an extensión of the basic principle 
underlying the first group. Madhya 


Pradesh falls in the second group, for - 


unlike any other state in the first group 
the dalit vote for the Congress is sig- 


_ nificantly lower,than average. This is. 


due to the rise of the BSP in the north- 
ern belt of the state that borders Uttar 
Pradesh. 

' Since this phenomenon is con- 
fined to a region within the state and 


A Party in Waiting ` 


the BSP has shown signs of decline 
after an initial breakthrough, this 
deviation may not alter the social pro- 
file ofthe Congress voter on an endur- 
ing basis. In Punjab, the Congress does 
betteramong the uppercaste and ОВС 
Hindus, but this has little to do with 
their caste and more to do with their 
status as areligious minority. Keeping 
with the pattern reported for group 
one, the Congress does very poorly 
(13 points below the state average) 
among the real dominant community 


- ofthe state, the Jat Sikhs. 


In Kerala too, the Congress led 


- UDF is the preferred political choice 


of religious minorities. While the 
coalition does poorly among OBCs, 
dalits and adivasis, it makes gp with 
a heavy support from Muslims and 
Christians (18 percentage points 
above the state average). In Assam, the 


‘Congress makes up for its weakness 


among all Hindu communities and _ 


adivasis by doing very well among 


Muslims and a large number of *oth- ` 


ers’, presumably outsiders who do not 
fit into local categories. While devi- 
ating from the standard picture, the 
Congress retains its character as a 


party of the socially. marginalized i in 


allthese states. 


Finally we have the third cat- . 


egory in which the Congress is not a 
party ofthose fromthe social margins. 
It represents the privileged groups or 


lacks a clear social profile. In Bihar . 


and Uttar Pradesh, whatever is left 
of the Congress vote is now more 


concentrated among the upper castes · 


than among the OBCSs or dalits. In 
Bihar, the Congress did well among 


the adivasis, but with the formation - 
of Jharkhand that vote will no longer - 


be available to it. Squeezed from both 
ends by rival political formations, 


TABLE 5 


, Congress. Vote by Class: State Assembly Elections, 1998-2003 
. Stateand elections Deviationfrom party's average Average 
vote share among different classes vote 
High Маше Томе" Lowest share ` 
Party ofthe downtrodden: the lower the class, the higher the vote А DEN 
Delhi 1998 | -15 - 9 7+3 +10, 48 
Karnataka 1999 ex - 5 - 3 +13 | 45 
Assam 2001 - 14 - 5 +3 +4 40 
Gujarat2002 . -10 .. +.1 + 5 ‘+ 8 40 
Madhya Pradesh 1998 | - 6 - 1 `0. +4 40 
-Uttaranchal 2002 5.7 - 1 +10 +7. „ 27 
Orissa 2000 -5 +1 0 ‚+3 734 
Punjab 2002 ' - 9 + 4 +4 +il_- '38 
: Haryana 2000 - 4 + 1 +3 + 4 31 
Rajasthan 1998 0 -6. +2 + 5; 45 
Amixed profile: no sharp deviations, tendsto better in the middle Ж: i 
, Maharashtra 1999 23° +.3 - 3 + | 30 
AndhraPradesh1999 | 0 +9 0 - 5 43 
Himachal 2003 oq. 92 + 8 Aem V oss 40 
Bihar 2000 ^ч - 1 +1. - 1 +2. 11 
West Bengal 2001 - 3 - 2 + | 0°: 12-. 
A party of the well heeled: the higher the class, the higher the vote А . 
Uttar Pradesh 2002 +5 ` + 2: - 4 - 7 9 
Kerala2001 +9 +4 3 MET. 47 
Tamil Nadu 2001 +13 +1 , ^ O0 2-4 4 


Note: Class has been defined here following the same principle as in Tablé 2. But the exact defi- 


nition may vary from state to state depending onthe availability ofinformation and on the dis- 


tribution of respondents. E 


s 


Congressisa acatch-none formation in 
' these two states now. 

The splits and. the marginali- 
sation of the Congress in Tamil Nadu 


„and West Bengal has left it as а party . 


without a clear social profile. It does 
worse among both the upper castes 
and dalits and gathers much of its 


tiny support base from some Muslim. ` 


pockets, No wonderthese distortions 
in social profile of the Congress have 
been accompanied by the complete 
political marginalisation ofthe party. 


W... we turn to class divisions 


at the state level, we notice a similar 
though not idéntical pattern. А first 
glance at Table 5 shows that the class 


slope at the state level is steeper than 


whattheall-Indiatable suggested. The 
pattern is more uniform here. Inall but 
three states, the Congress voté. goesup 
asone goes down the class hierarchy. 
Theclass division in voting is sharper 
in some ofthe more prosperous states 
like Delhi, Karnataka, Gujarat and 
Punjab, though the Congress split in 
Maharashtra has pushedi itoutsidethis 
category. 

„It is not an accident that the 
Congress rules in the top five states in 


this table characterized by the sharp- ` 


est class cleavages. Poorer states like 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Rajas- 
than.have a less sharp division, but 


_ the direction of the slope is identical." 
Some states show a more mixed pro- . 


file, either because the Congress is 


stronger among the better-off sections . 


in rural areas as in Maharashtra, 
Andhra and Himachal or because the 


rump Congress has no clear profile at . 


all, asin Bihar and WestBengal. ·. 
In three out of the.18 states ana- 
lysed here, we find a reverse slope: 


: Congress does better among the. 


‚ well-off and worse among the poor: In 


, Uttar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu it is. 


accompanied by electoral disasters for 


the party. Kerala i isa ganung exċep- - 


„tion, like i in 50 о папу tiet: aspects. 
Тһе aggressive: ‘mobilization of the 
- poor by the Left Front has turned the 


Congressled coalition into apolitical 


formation of the. better-off without . 


leading to the electoral demise of the 


‚ Congress. With the sole exception of 


Kerala then, it appears that the fortune 
of the Congress is linked to its capa- 


city to mobilize the poor and the Ye 


poor. 


си 


The pattern of edes chc vage 


is straightforward, though the reasons: 


underlying itàré far from clear. Table 


norhically marginalized citizen: some- 


: one at the receiving end of the caste, 
- communal, class and gender hierar- 


chy. The new Congress voters are 


.notnew in the sense of coming from 


social groups that have never Voted for 


‘the Congress. АП these groups are 


known to be traditional Congress 


, supporters. Whatis new aboutthe pro- 


6 shows that Congress enjoys ‘gender . 


advantage’ (that is, its vote share is 
higher among women than among 
men) i in all but four states. This advan- 
tage exceeds the national average in 


States like Karnataka, Maharashtra, : 
. Delhi, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and 


Rajasthan. The Congress won in all 
these states in the elections thatthe 
data is drawn from. i 

Then there are. the other states 
where the Congress enjoys a more 
moderate advantage. Out of seven of 
these states, the Congress won only 
three. The last category is of states 


: Where the Congress gets a lower pro- 


portion of votes among. women than 
it does among men. The reasons 
appear to be very different: from 
TDP's and CPM's successful poli- 
tical mobilization of women to the 
patternlessness of the Congress in 


Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. But the | 
consequence is the same: Congress 


lost in all these states. This simple 
index of gender advantage turns out 
to bethe best predictor of the political 


'fortune of the Congress in different 


states. 


Ш 


Т. profile of the new Congress 


voter càn now be easily summarized. 
The new Congress voter iri the post- 
Congress polity is more likely than 


ever before to be а socially and eco- - 


file of the Corigress voter is the sali- . 
ence and the visibility that these 
groups have now come to command. 
An examination of the patterns of the 
Congress voter at the state level also 
alerts us to the strong relationship 
between the social profile of the Con- 
gress and its political fate. It does 
well in states where it is the party of 
the socially marginalized groups; 
wherever it has lost its grip on the mar- ~. 
ginal groups, it has been pushed to 


pongen märginalization. 


- , Disadvantage... Congress is out 


` West Bengal 2001 А | "EE 
’. Uttar Pradesh 2002 | 5 


. Rajasthan 1998 


TABLE 6 


Gender Advantage for Congress in State | 


Assembly Elections, 1998-2005 
Stateand Election | Congress’ 


Gender Advantage 


Strong advantage... Congress rules 
Karnataka 1999 

Maharashtra 1999 

Delhi1998 ^ ` 

Kerala2001 

Madhya Pradesh 1998 


— 


+++ + + + 
RHI 0 ~ 


Moderate advantage.:.a Joirchance 
Gujarat 2002 

Bihar2000 

Himachal2003 . 

Uttaranchal 2002 | 

Orissa 2000 ' 

Haryana 2000 

Assam 2001 REN 


++++ + + 


TamilNadu2001 ' A 


AndhraPradesh _. - 


Note: As in Table 3, ‘Gender advantage’ here 
means the percentage point lead for the Con- 
gress among women as compared to menin - 
terms of its reported vote share. A negative sign 
indicates that its vote share was higher among 


men. 
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This simple reading of these 
three variables separately raises some 


fürther questions. Is there a relation- 


ship between the first two variables? 
Isthe apparentclass slope nothing but 


a reflection of the caste hierarchy? ` 


What exactly is the cause-effect rela- 
tionship? Does a decline of the Con- 


gress lead 10 distortions in its social 


profile or is the changing social pro- 
file the reason why the Congress is 


'going down? How does one interpret 


the concentration of the Congress 
vote among the socially marginalized: 
asacause for worry ora sign of hope? 
What exactly are the implications 
of the evidence presented above for 


__theCongress strategy? Should it focus 


on regaining what it has lost or on 


‘retaining what it has today? Can it 


gain additional votes from these sec- 
tions, or has it reached a saturation 
point? 


А... me to postpone some of the 
deeper and complex but academic 
questions to another occasion and say 
something about the last set of press- 
ing political questions that relate to the 
strategy thatthe Congress mustadopt 


in the short run leading to the next 
general elections: Theoretically speak- 


ing, the Congress has two options. The 


first option is to try to recreate the rain- 
bow coalition of the days of the Con-' ` 
' gress system. This would involve 
_ working to reduce its deficit areas: 


uppercastes, the well-off and men. . 

The second option is to focus on 
retaining and building on what it has 
got-now. This would involve a focus 
onretaining and strengthening its base 
in its existing sócial constituencies: 
the OBCS, dalits, adivasis, Muslims, 
poorand women. 


The option is only theoretical, 


for no party can develop its social 
profile in isolation from what others 
are- doing. During the decade that 
we have examined, the BJP has deve- 


А Party in Waiting 


loped a 'social bloc' of upper caste 
and upper class that serves as a natu- 


' fal base for its electoral success. The 


Congress can in the long run work 


to erode this bloc, but the option of `` 


smashing it in the next one year sim- 
ply does not exist. The Congress has 
no option except to create a counter- 
bloc. 


1, a party system where the biggest 
political coalition pursues acleavage 
based mobilization, its opponents 
have по ороп in the short run except 
to use the same cleavage to turn the 


‘tables. In other words, if the Congress 


wishes to survive in national politics, 
it must learn to effectively: mobilize 
the marginalized and the deprived. 
The Congress may have reached 
something of a saturation point among 


‘the Muslims in a few states, but for 


all other groups and most of the states 
it is far from that. It can and must 
mobilize these groups more than it 
does today. 

: One last point. Mobilising the 
poor and the marginalized is not 


just a matter of declaring a grand . 


intent. It has clear implications for 
the party’s political agenda, its lead- 
ership choices and its coalition stra- 


tegies. Such a move is completely at : 


odds with the more than enthusiastic 
support that the Congress has ex- 
tended to the second generation of 


.economic ‘reforms’ and disinvest- 


ment policies and similar policies 
being pursued by its own state govern- 
ments. It does not go well with the old 
and tired upper caste leadership that 
still dominates the Congress organiza- 
tion in many parts of the country. And 
itdemands aclearthinking about how 
to develop enduring coalitions with 
the political formations that already 
have mobilized these sections. A 
recognition of the new Congress voter 


‘requires nothing short of the recons- 


truction of anew Congress.’ 
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The Foundation Yiars. E: E E 
* Demand for equitable governnient лоз administiative, crane . ions for the ЕА of ое 


a. Resólutions deploring: The growing impoverishment of the people; The wealth of the country being drained 


.away; The. condition of the. tyots steadily deteriorating s since iain z nearly < 40 million people having only one 
meal аЧау апа sometimes not eventhat. М 
* Annual sessions of the Congréss party heldi in different v venues every year. è : Provincial cónférences organised 
: tofoster countrywide involvement. * Concrete’ ‘steps taken (0. Organise public’ Opinion in Great Britian in favour 


of the Indian viewpoint. • Thrust on. seeking representation, in covemment. . ман Molian Malaviya - ‘No 
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1892: Dadabhai Noorojielécted to British Parliament. 1892 | Allahabad W.C. Bonnerjee 
India Councils Acta major victory forCongress, x | AE. 
E buti it Still did notenvisage elected representation. 1893 Lahore Dadabhai Naoroji 
ў | En | . 1894 Madras ` "Alfred Webb ` ' 
Я Consolidation айа Beyond mecs 
.  Deniand for fiscal responsibility • Demand for Indianisation of services * Protest йы есопопйс emascula- 
tion * Government i insensitive to natural disasters — famine, plague, floods * Lokmanya Tilak Works for the 
famine affected populace of Pune = accused of i inciting violence by his writings in *Kesari' — imprisoned * The 


- ! Curzon Vice Royalty — many repressive measures * Sedition Act curbing the elementary liberties of the people . 


‚  *OfficialSécrets Act with burden of proof of innocence shifted onto the accused * Protest against proposed Par- 
tition of Bengal along communal lines. | ^ 


1895 Pune | Surendranath Bannerjee 


. 1896: Resolution blaming the British for. | 1896 Calcutta Rahimtulla M. Sayani 
creating famines. E. : Vice af, t 
1897 Amravati C. Sankaran Nair. 

| | i '1898 Madras Anandá Mohan Bose . 
1899: First party constitution framed. ` 1899 Lucknow Romesh Chander Dutta 


1900: British reactionto growing Congress move- . 2i TEE 
, ment—curbavailability of education to Indians; | | 
universities act seeksto limit spread of н Е a P ‘ 
' English education. : 1900 Lahore . ` N.G.Chandavarkar 
1901: Mahatma Gandhi appears оп the бойын Ж | | TE 
`. platform for the first time seeking support for the > 


Struggle) in souh Ашка, . . 1901 Calcutta SirDinshaw Eduljee Wacha ` 
: - , 1902 Ahmedabad. SurendranathBannerjee | 
1903 Madras ‘ Lalmohan Ghosh 
* 1904 Bombay ` Sir Henry Cotton _ 


D 


Demandfor Self-government. is ' 

‘e Reaction to the Curzon regime * Widespread protests against the Partition of Bengal, blatinily ЫЯ by. 

Lord Curzon as the creation of a Muslim enclave. • Confrontation between the moderates in the Congress seek- 

. ing change through constitutional means and рс инод and the extremist younger elements seeking 
'change throu gh violence if necessary. - 


1905 -Benarāas Gopal Krishna Gokhale 


` 1906: Demand for Swaraj, boycottof British goods. 1906 Calcutta -Dadabhai Naoroji 
1907: First split in Congress between moderates and P | 
extremists —the moderates retain control of the - ES | 
organisation. PM ‚ - 7 -1907 Surat ` Rashbihari Ghosh 
PX tut ag | 1908 Madras ’ Rashbihari Ghosh - 
1 909: Minto-Morley reforms creating the India О з ME 
Councils gave representation, but also gave 
 inpetu’s to the virus of communalism by providing 85, я ‚© ; ; 
for separate electorates. . 1909 Labore Madan Mohan Malaviya 
1909: First signs of strain in Hindu-Muslim . | ' эх 
relations. - ` 


| ш 1910 Allahabad Sir William Wedderburn 
1911: The Partition of Bengal is annulled. P 1911 Calcutta . Bishan Narayan Dar · 
| ES ` 1912 Вапкірг . R.N.Mudholkar 


A Party in Wditing 


The Vodndstóns of Independent: India 


, 1913 : 
_ 4914. 


Karachi ` 


Madras . | 


Nawab Syed Mohd. Bahadur ` 
Bhupendra Nath Bose , 


* The Home Rule movement * The advent of Gandhi, + The Khilafat movement . The Non- «cooperation . 


movement. 


1916: Lucknow Pact between the Congress and the 


MuslimLeague. 


1917: Proposal fora Congress flag аин to become 


the national tricolour), 


1917: Principle of linguisitic division accepted- - 
foundation forthe eventual creation of states by 


linguistic identity. 


. 1917: Gandhiji introduces satyagraha as a potent. 
weapon of political protestin Champaran. , ` 
1918: Satyagrahain Gujarat successful. . 


1919: Jallianwala Bagh massacre. 


1920: Khilafat movement. 


1920: Gandhiji tours the country to organise the : 


` Non- -cooperation movement. 


1920: The Congress becomes a mass movement. 
1920: The оу united under Mahatma Gandhi. 


1922; Gandhiji шеш 


1924: Gandhiji’ 521 day fast against communal 


disturbances. 


The Demand for Complete Independence 
. Gandhi» Irwin Pact * Definition of fundamental rights. 


1925: Adoption of Hindiasthe Өш) language 


forthe AICC sessions. 


1926: Announcement of Simon Commission for 

proposing constitutional reforms forIndia. - : 
1927: Resolution boycotting theSimon Commission. 
1928: Successful all-India hartal on arrival of 


. Simon Commission. 


1928: All party committee appointed under Motilal 
Nehru to drafta constitution forindependent India. 
1928: Bardoli satyagraha successful under Sardar Patel. 


1929: Irwin-Gandhi talks. 


1929: Resolution demanding complete independence. 
` 1930: Adoptionof 26 January as ‘purna swaraj day’. 
1930: Call for civil disobedience. 
- 1930: Salt satyagraha— Dandi march. 
1930: All major Congress leaders arrested. 


А 


^i 
1916 . 


. 1917 


` - 1918 
' 1918 


1919 


1920. . 
:1920 


1921. 


1922 


1923 . 
1923: 


1924. 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 ' 


1930 


Bombay 


| Lucknow | 


Calcutta 


Bombay . 


. Delhi 


Amritsar 
Calcutta 
Nagpur 


Ahmedabad 


Gaya 
Kakinada 


Delhi 


Belgaum 


Kanpur 


Gauhati . 


Madras 


Calcutta 


Lahore 


Lord S.P. Sinha 


Ambica Charan Mazumdar 


— 
‚ 


Annie Besant , 


Р 


Syed HasanImam | 
Madan Mohan Malaviya у 
Motilal Nehru 


` Lala Lajpat Rai. 


C. Vijayaraghavachariar 


‘Hakim Ajmal Khan | 
Deshbandhu С.В. Das 
Maulana Mohd. Ali 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Mahatma Gandhi 


V 


Sarojini Naidu 


S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
MukhtarAhmed Ansari 


Motilal Nehru 


J awaharlal Nehru 
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„ 1930: AICC Working Committee declared unlawful body. 
1930: Congress opposition to Round Table conference. 
1931: Fundamental rights defined. 1931 
1931: AICC Working Committee members released — 
Congress invited by Viceroy to join deliberations for 
the future of India. 
1931: Gandhi authorised to negótiate on behalf. ofthe Congress. 
1931: Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 
1931-32: Repression by the British and resumption of 
the struggle. Gandhiji arrested. - 
' 1932: Poonaagreement guaranteeing reserved seats 


forthe Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 1932 
1933: Gandhiji on fast for 21 days forthe cause 

ofthe Harijans. 1933 
1934: Gandhiji withdraws from the Congress. 1934 


1934: Congress constitution amended to make 
non-violence and khadi its fundamental creeds. 


` The Final Stage 
* The demand for immediate freedom * Mass satyagraha 


1935: The Government of аа АЕ . 1935. 
1935: Gandhiji decides to concentrate on social reform. 
1935: Congress cóndemnsthe new Constitution 
but decides to contestelections, 
1936: Nehru's presidential address condemns fascism. 1936 
1937: Congress winselectionsin50utof9 provinces. 1937 
: ; 1938 
1939: Resignation of Congress ministries and | 
withdrawal fromthe legislative process. ‚ 1939 
1939: Demand foraconstituent assembly to be 
elected by universal franchise. : 
1940: Non-cooperation in the wareffort. Т 1940 
1940: Call fora national government. | f 
` | i Е 1941 
1942:9 August 1942 Quit India Resolution. 1942 
1942: Mass arrests leading to All-India public protests. 
- 1943-44: Allied victories inthe War leadingto 
intransigent British position. — ' 1943 
1943-44: Gandhiji and Congress leaders released from 
prison but British refuse to negotiate. 


1943-44: Jinnah adamant on Partition. | 1944 — 
1945: Simla conference fails. | 1945 > 


1946: ПМА trials. | 1946 
1946: Naval mutiny. | | . 

1946; Cabinet Mission to decide fate of India. 

’ 1946: Congress wins an overwhelming majority in 

: elections to the Constitutional Assembly. 

1946: Muslim League decides to withdraw and press 


, Karachi 


Delhi 


Calcutta 
Bombay 


Lucknow' 


Faizpur 
Haripura 


Tripura 


Ramgarh 


Meerut 


for the creation of Pakistan, 16 August chosen as direct action day. 


1946: Violence i in Bengal—6000 killed. 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Madan Mohan Malaviya 


Nellie Sengupta re 


“Rajendra Prasad 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


- Jawaharlal Nehru 


Subhas Chandra Bose: 


Subhas Chandra Bose - 


MaulanaAbul Kalam Azad 


‘AcharyaJ.B. Kripalani 


1946: Congress and Muslim League join interim government." 
1946: Jinnah still adamant. 
1947: Partition and Independence. 1947 


After Freedom 
* Communal frenzy * 30 January 1948 — Martyrdom of Mahatama Gandhi * intepration of the — states 
* Creation of the Republic * First general elections * The establishment of real democracy * The Congress 
message enunciated by Jawaharlal Nehru — ‘Political freedom having been attained through non-violent action 
under the leadership of Gandhi, the National Congress now has to labour for the attainment of social and eco- 
nomic freedom so that progress and equal opportunity may come to all the people of India without any distinc- 
tion of race or religion.’ 
30 January 1948: Mahatma Gandhi assassinated. .1948 Jaipur PattabhiSitaramayya 
Ж 1950 Nasik Purshottam Das Tandon 

1951  NewDelhi Jawaharlal Nehru 

1953 Hyderabad’: Jawaharlal Nehru 

1954 Kalyani Jawaharlal Nehru 


Towards Socialism 


1955: Resolution seeking to introduce planning for 
asocialistic pattern of society. 1955 Ахай U.N. Dhebar 

1955: Conceptof economic and social reconstruction. : | 

1956 Amritsar U.N. Dhebar 

1957 Indore U.N. Dhebar 

1959 Nagpur U.N. Dhebar 
.1960 Bangalore ` Neelam Sanjeeva Reddy 

1961 Bhavnagar Neelam Sanjeeva Reddy 
l 1962 Patna `, Neelam Sanjeeva Reddy 
1964: Demise of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. ^ 1964 Bhubaneshwar К. Катагај 


The Advent of Indira Gandhi 


1965: Demisé of Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri. 1965 Durgapur K. Kamaraj 
1965: Indira Gandhi chosen as prime minister. M 


‘ 1966 Jaipur K. Kamaraj 
| | 1968 Hyderabad S. Nijalingappa 

1969:Banknationàlisation. — . - 1969 Faridabad | S.Nijalingappa 
1969: Abolition ofthe Privy purses. ; 
1969: Split in Congress over the election of the | i 
` Presidentof India. | 

рҮ ‚ 1969 Bombay Jagjivan Ram 
1971: Mid-term poll swept by Indira Gandhi. 1971 Ў : 
1972: Congress gets massive victories in stateelections.1972 Calcutta Shankar Dayal Sharma 
1975: Imposition of Emergency. ' 1975 „Chandigarh Dev.Kant Borooah ` 
1977: Loss in general elections. 1977 
1977: Congress for democracy splits the party. i ' 
1978: Splitin Congress. 1978 New Delhi Indira Gandhi 
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1978: Indira Gandhi sweeps state elections in. 
. Andhraand Karnataka. | 
‚ 1980: Indira Gandhi sweeps back to power with over 


300 seats in the Lok Sabha. `` _. 13980 ^ 
1983 


31 October 1984: Indira Gandhi assassinated. 1984 


> Towards the Twenty First Century 


Calcutta 


] 


$ 


Indira Gandhi 


* 1984 Rajiv Gandhi leads the Congress to an ТОИР victory winning 401 seats in the Lok Sabha * First 
steps taken towards changing the political and economic climate in the country * Attemptto solve long pending 
disputes: * Mizo Accord п * PunjabAccord * Historic visitto China 


2d d 1985 
1989: Cóngress largest single party with 197 seats. 

Rajiv Gandhi chooses to sit in opposition because 

hedidnotgetaclearmandate. — - 1989 


Reforming the Economy 


1 991: Rajiv Gandhi assassinated, while campaigning 
during Lok Sabhaelections. к 1991 
1991: Congress comes to power after the 
death of Rajiv Gandhi. 
1991: P.V. Narasimha Rao chosen as prime minister 
1991: Manmohan Singhas finance minister takes 
first steps towards opening up the economy and 
making it globally competitive. 


1996: Congress loses general elections. -` 1996 
‚ 1996: P. V. Narasimha Rao resigns from ` 
.presidentship of party. ` 
| 1997 
Тһе Road to Recovery 


14 March 1 998: Sonia Gandhi takes over 


as Congress President. | _ 1998 


1998: Congress wins state election and forms 
. governments in Mahya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
` and Delhi. 
1999: Congress winsstate elections and forms 
governments in Goa, Maharashtra and - 
Arunachal Pradesh. 1999 
2000: Congress wins state elections and forms ' 
governments in Assam, Kerala and Pondicherry. 2000 
2001: Congress wins state elections and forms 


' governments in Punjab, Uttaranchal and J&K. 2001 


2003: Congress wins state elections and forms. 
governments in Himachal Pradesh and 
Meghalaya. . | 2003 
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1992 


Bombay 


T irupati 


Calcutta 


Bangalore 


Rajiv Gandhi 


2 P.V. Narasimha Rao. 


Sitaram Kesri 


SoniaGandhi 


LJ E. 
Books  . 
THE VIOLENCE OFDEVELOPMENT: The Poli- 
ties of Identity, Gender and Social Inequalities 
in India edited by Karin Kapadia. a for Women: Ы 

New Delhi, 2002. 


THIS edited volume of essays critically examines the . 


*contemporary situation of women in India' and locates 
the inquiry at the intersection of the ‘cultural, social, 
political, and economic domains.' The essays, origi- 
nally conceived as individual research papers, were 
commissioned by the Policy Résearch Reviewandthe 
Innovation Section of the Gender Board of the World 


Bank in 1999. They have benefited in coming together, . 


inasingle volume for a wideraudience— —specialist and 
layperson alike. 

The overview posits a few overlapping themes 
that weave together the collection, namely the struc- 
türal violence implicit in the development enterprise 
and how it is experienced by women at particular 
intersections of caste, class, gender and community 
identity. It expresses a growing dissatisfaction with 
the" ‘mainstreamed’ macro-indicators'of women's 
empowerment, those relating to access to education, 
paid. employment and fertility decline. Despite the 
advertised [gains for women, Kapadia states thatacloser 





|. 


D 


look. reveals a contrary piciüre, what shi describes as · 


the‘ current paradox ofthe steady. socio-cultural deva- 
luation of womenin acontext of economic growth.’ 

A related theme guiding the essays is thus the ten- 
sion between the principle of formal equality and its 
implémentation within the context of deeply embedded 
social inequalities‘as evident in Indian society. Hence, 
the overview suggests an expanded understanding of 
‘violence’, going beyond overt forms of. coercion to 
include and engender the everyday kinds of violence that 
are produced by interlinked structures of domination and . 
subordination and which subvert people’s chances of 
survival. Yet another concern is the urgency to articu- 
late an alternative feminist politics that can make sense 
of and reflect upon women’s position/experiences in a 
society riven by the. larger politics of caste, class, gen- 
der, community and region without being held hostage 
tothe same. Instances of women’s mobilisation against 
sectarian violence, in claiming political identities for 
collective empowerment, and building partnerships 
across struggles — all constitute the proverbial silver 
lining and provide hope for the future. 

The individual authors adopt a wide range of ana- 
lytical viewpoints and topical foci to document апа, 


‘explore the persistent and the growing inequality 
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between men and women across social groups. The 
methodology too iseclectic, some authors basing their 
study on secondary data while others on primary 
research, using aneffective combination of quantitative 
and qualitative research tools to explore the relevant 
issues at multiple levels — nation, state, or region. The 
first set of essays explore the persistence of deteriorat- 
ing sex ratios and dowry practice and more significantly 
its recent emergence as a pan Indian and caste pheno- 
mena (as opposed to being specific to the northern states 
and an upper caste practice). According to Banerjee, the 
- gap between the social endowments of women and the 
needs of the new economy continues to define women’s 
beleaguered position in the labour market, engendering 
acontext where violence against women is normalised 
and accepted as part of the status quo. 

Similarly, Swaminathan explores the empty 
promise of ‘gender-blind development’ from the stand- 
point of scheduled caste women in Tamil Nadu, a state 
‚ that ranks among the top few in terms of conventional 


economic, social and demographic indicators. She . 
documents the growing, marginalisation of dalit | 
women and the increasing dependence of households, 


especially children and the elderly, on their labour for 
survival, arguing that itis ‘distress’ (as opposed to the 
touted ‘agency’.and ‘autonomy’ ) that underlies wom- 
en’s work participation rates in the informal sector and 
the much documented fertility decline of the state. 
Kapadia interrogates the relationship between 
gender, caste, and class in Tamil Nadu through the ana- 
lytical lens ofan emergent modernity, which she claims 
is both complex and paradoxical. According toher, class- 
based status is steadily emerging as the ‘central diacritic 
of translocal modernity’ within the contemporary con- 
text of India’s globalizing economy and has important 
implications for gender and caste relations in India, par- 
ticularly in the southern states. Her essay explores the 


emerging role of dowry in transforming inter/intra-caste ' 


relations as an important marker of social and class 
mobility, and as a signifier of increasing discrimina- 
_ tion against women in a society that has traditionally 
favoured isogamous marriages, bride price, and more 

egalitarian norms of conduct between men and women. 
i The sécond set of essays address the issue of gen- 
° der and violence in its specificity as well as the grow- 
ing sectarian violence that has accompanied the rise 
of right wing politics in India. Sharma, focusing on 
slum women in Bombay and their responses to the 
communal rioting of 1992-93, avoids a reductive class- 
based analysis in defining women’s engagement with 
sectarian clashes — all poor women oppose communal 


- А Party in Waiting 


violence. She views women's responses as a function 
of the ‘social cohesion’ that had developed in the vari- 
ous locations, more often than nota direct consequence 
of long term organising by women and the pooron vari- 
ous locally relevantissues. 

Butalia's essay provides an analytical review of 
the women’s movementand its shifting terms of engage- 
ment with the issue of violence, the state, and the accom- 
panying demystification of the category of ‘Indian 
woman’. She writes that the rise of communal politics 
and right wing nationalism has challenged the consen- 
sus of ‘sisterhood’ and the category of women as peren- 
nial ‘victims’, and further brou ght to fore the contested 
nature of gender, nationalism and the state. According 
to Butalia, there is a particular urgency to address the 
latter and using the example of Kashmir, indicates that 
it isthe ambivalence of nationalism that often deters 
activists from actively interrogating the issue of Kash- 
mirandthe violence faced by Kashmiri women. 

Srivastava'sessay onthe macro and micro reali- 
ties of violence against rural women in Uttar Pradesh 
provides an empirical exploration of domestic violence, 
the neglect of Muslim women by the women's move- 
ment in the state (despite the considerable numbers), 
the particularly degrading aspects of violence lived by 
dalit women, and the complicity ofthe state —eitheras 
the perpetrators or as conspirators. She emphasises the 
imbrication of caste, class, and community identity in , 
‘framing women’s experiences of violence and, unlike 
other contributors, is not too optimistic about the pos- 
sibilities of forging a consensus among women that ' 
can always rise above the'stranglehold exercised by 
divisive identity politics. 

The subsequent essays focus on political represen- 
tation of women, a sphere that seems to have been the 
mostimpermeable tothe articulation of genderconcerns 


‘until the recent passage of the 73rd and 74th amendments 


granting women ‘reserved seats’ in rural and urban local 
governments. Narayanan argues that the legislation is 
necessary but not sufficient to ensure women’s effec- 
tive participation in local governance. She documents 
and analyses the enabling role played by the state spon- 
sored Mahila Samakhya (MS) in Karnataka in the last 
decade. via its multiple strategies — of unleashing a 
holistic process of women’s collective empowerment 
in general, empowering elected women representatives 
(EWR), strengthening the wider political roles of (dalit) 
sangha women as citizens, and forging linkages at dif- 
ferent levels with the panchayati raj institutions (PRIs). 


_ The essay, at one level a celebration of women’s activ- 
ism and mobilisation, is also a reflective analysis of the 


= 


4 e 
& 


competing nature of women's practical and strategic 


interests as well as the conflicting and overlapping iden- . 


tities of dalit women in evolving new gendered 
subjectivities of women. 


Niranjana and Mayaràm's articles on women and: 


PRIs, in Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan respectively, 
provide a stark contrast to the positive energy of the 
Karnataka experience. The absence of any catalysing 
organisation in the case of Andhra Pradesh and the 
inability ofthe state sponsored Women's Development 
Programme (WDP) in Rajasthan to build upon its 
earlier achievements has meant that the impact of the 
amendments has rarely been substantive. Women, 
especially dalit women who haveattempted to venture 
out in the political arena have met with intense mascu- 
line and upper caste resistance, often marked by vio- 
lence, although, Mayaram insistently and rightly 
interjects that one cannot uncritically favour an auto- 
matic correspondence between being a *woman' and 
engaging in ‘politics of honesty and integrity’. 
Anandhi's study‘on Tamil Nadu adopts the analy- 
tic of ‘public and private patriarchy’ to highlight the 
various social tensions that constrain the promise 
implicit inthe PRIs for women. These include women's 
economic dependency and patriarchal control within 
the family structures, which often reduce women to 


- dejure positions of leadershi p. When women do occupy 


positions of leadership, their effectiveness is further 
curtailed by restrictions imposed on their mobility as 
well as their own internalised notions of respectabi- 
‘lity; or by non-cooperation by the upper caste male 
members of the panchayat and the local bureaucracy, 
the latter being most severe for dalit women. Anandhi's 
interrogation of the ‘patriarchal’ nature of the state and 
bureaucracy also raises important questions regarding 


' thé limitations and possibilities of state-sponsored . 


interventions, like the MS programme documented by 

Narayanan, in enabling a social transformation. 
Samita Sen’s concluding essay revisits the Indian 

women’s movement to interrogate the historical impera- 


tives that frame it with a view to move beyond the cur- 


rent impasse. Sen opines that ‘currently the woman’s 
movement is deeply cleaved, and especially.so over 
the issues of the Uniform Civil.Code and the move to 


, reserve seats for women in Parliament.’ Sen's provoca- 


tive account too isolates the contested relationship 


: between women, state, and nationalismand transforma- 


tionof women as objects as well as subjects ofstate poli- - 


ciesasthedefiningthemetounderstand the movément's 
priorities, its solidarity, and its schisms. While acknow- 
ledgingthe multiple identities of women and the impos- 


sibility of talking about ‘а’ women 'smovement, Senalso 
asserts that the promise of the ‘possibility of secular 
political collectives to which women can belong, not by 
ascription, but by voluntary participation’ is the only way 
ыы beyond the current impasse. 

‚ The link between economic development and 
status of women may have-been reduced to an apho- 


` rism in the field of international development. How- 


ever, this volume tells us that the precise nature of 
relationship still remains open for theoretical and 
empirical i interrogation. Avoiding accounts of unmiti- 


‘ gated gloom as well as a naïve belief in the linear pro- 


gression towards gender equality, this volume has 
undoubtedly contributed to the debate by putting forth 
a nuanced analysis of the seeming intractability of 
gender inequality in India amidst market driven eco- 
nomic growth. Overall the individual essays are well 
researched and analytically written and as such pro- 
vide a valuable addition to our knowledge base of the 


- ‘contemporary situation of women in India.’ 


The strength of the volume lies in its ability to. 
mesh its diverse theoretical concerns with rich empiri- 
cal data from all across India, with special emphasis 
on Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh, and Karnataka. Given the immense and 
varied sweep of the different essays, Kapadia's over- 


view is laudable in its ability to weave together the 


diversity of empirical data to put forth a cohesive 
argument. However, it stops short of addressing the 
thematic (dis)engagements between the differenttheo- 
retical/analytical frameworks adopted by the indi- 


.vidual authors, leaving the reader with a pastiche of 


frameworks to make sense of. Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume is an important contribution to the women and 
development literature and policy-makers, develop- 
ment planners and practitioners, bureaucrats, academic 


‚ researchers and activists alike will do well to heed to-- 


the questions raised and insights on offer here. 
Aartisainjee 


STATE POLITICS AND PANCHAYATS IN 
INDIA by Buddhadeb Ghosh and Girish Kumar. 
Manohar and Centre de Sciences Humanes: New 
Delhi, 2003. ҺЕ 


THE growing literature on panchayats in India largely 
contains descriptive narrations some of which happen 
to be repetitive. Butthis book breaks new ground. Itis 
a pioneering attempt to analyse causes of why cons- 
titutionally mandated panchayats succeeded in some 
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states and failed i in others. The.degree of success is 


. not the Samé,, even in states where it thrived. There is 


no attempt, liowever, to present a simplistic unilinear 
sequence of causality. The authors through diligent 
study, assiduous, research and commendable analyti- 
cal skill try to ubravel the mystery of power 'sharingc Or 
power cornering iby various.segments of society in dif- 
. ferent states subsequent. to the.73rd and 74th constitu- 


‚ tion amendments which Ordained a ‘third stratum’ of 


- governance below the state. 
What 15 remarkable about the book is the е rigid 


| _ conceptual framework under which: the study. was con- 


‘ducted. The authors sought to answer: sthe question 
"Why whát happened did actuálly happen in. that man- 


` ner’ (p: 14). Itis an audacious task because in doing, $0 


the authors hád to tell the truth, often the unpalatable;.. 
truth, which they have done with scholastic objec- 
tivity and surgical incisiveness. The.reasons for Y.B. 

Chavan's prompt acceptance of Balwantrai Mehta's 
‘recommendations in:1960 in Maharashtra were quite 
different from Jyoti Basu’s urge to constitute three-tier ` 
panchayats in West Bengal in 1978. Both were astute 


political persons trying to establish an institutional - 


structure below the state which would support and sus- 
‘tain them in power for a long time. While Chavan 
wanted то create.‘opportunity structures’ to accommo- ^ 
date the ‘political aspirations of the rising ruralelites | 
‚ belonging to the dominant caste cluster of. Maratha- 
‘Kunbi’ (p. 18), Jyoti Basu, theoretically a staunch 
believer in (democratic) centralism, promptly created 
in 1978 athree-tier panchayat system to dig roots in the 
rural areas of West Bengal where’ the left parties’ hold 
was initially tenuous and to diffuse state power among 
numerous panchayat bodies 10 checkmate any central 
“move to dislodge the Left Front from‘power. Though 
both of them ushered:in a strong panchayat system in 
two different time frames, their motivation, reasoning 
and circumstances were quite distinct and dissimilar. 


Jawaharlal. Nehru: ‘was a great protagonist of | 


panchayati: raj. ‘Net a Congress government in Bihar 
. consistently’ tefused to implement the recommenda- 
“tions, бе Balwantfai ‘Mehta committee during 


‚= Мета? lifetime and later. ondid nothing toimplement ' 


either the Asoka Mehta committee recommendations 
or even the constitutional mandate of establishing 
panchayats till the other day. Bihar continues to wal- 
‘low, with supreme ипсопсеги; inthe, murky quagmtire 
“of Casteism; clannisni: and localism; irrespective of « 
what happens i in the rest of the country. 

‘The book contains a scintillating introduction 
„presenting іп summary form the findings of the four 


x 
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case studies of Maharashtra, Gujarat, West Bengal and 
Bihar, which form the othér four chapters and a con- 
cluding chapter. It has a good bibliography that would 
be helpful to any student of puc for further 
'followupstudy. . VE DN 
I have no intention of summarising aie findings 
of the book: That would deny the reader the taste of the 
“delectable and rich fare that awaits him. would like 
to maké a couple c of points about the general method- 
_ ology. adopted by the authors in analysing factors 
favouring or-disfavouring panchayats in a particular 
‚ State-In the three case studies relating to Maharashtra, . 
Gujarat айа Bihar the. authors depended heavily on 
the classical Indian sociological: mode of explaining 
basic socio- political variables through caste-clan fac- 
..tors. In a stage of social and political regression that 
‘the country is passing through currently, harking.us 
backward: towards fundamentalism, caste undoubtedly 
: is becomingà а Significanti ssue. But in this process one 
| сайпої ignore the class phenomenon altogether. There 
are large areas of caste-class: бар wiiere one can, 
perhaps, use one for the other." ТИТ 
- But ‘ascendancy, of a. particular élass dnd ifs 
attempt- to. Monopolise, power at. different’ tiers of 
governance’ to-the exclusion of’ others to.maximize 
n “class gain cannot be overlooked. The Maratha-Kunbi 
cluster i in Maharashtra or the rich Patidar farmers in 
Gujarat, indicaté that an economically dominant 
class would endeavour and succeed in capturing power 
both in panchayats and the state. In some places they 
would do 50: by sharing : and in other cases by corner- 


ing,as Ш the case of Biliar. In West Bengal the urban . 


petty bourgeoisie, which. formed the backbone of the 
Дей Front, wanted an alliance with the middle and 
upper peasantry in rural areas to remain in power. The. 
panchayat Was the political and institutional tool to 
forge this alliance. And: this- coalition proved SO suc- 
. cessful that the Left Front could win Six successive 
Benet eléctions. UN 
. The case studies provide tales.of labyrinthine 
` complexity and maze of caste- clan- biradari issues 
which: ауе ееп: shaping ‘and directing politics of. 
several státes for the last five decades. It is a serious 
-discourse on the evolution ofthe Indian state, which is 
s still in its formative stage. It is empirical and rational ` 
andembodiésthe Best traditions of social science; „Both 
absorbing апа sometimes provocative, itisa ‘must read 


forall who care about the fate and fürs of panchayats ' 


: in India. 


“р. Bandyopadhyay 


PRISONERS OF THE NUCLEAR DREAM edited 
by M.V. Ramana and C. Rammanohar Reddy. Ori- 


ent Longman, Hyderabad, 2003. pose roy 


Prisoners of the Nuclear Dreameditedby M.V. Ramana 


and C. Rammanohar Reddy is perhaps the mostcom- . 


prehensive and persuasive work to have emerged in 
recent times on the nuclearisation of South Asia, fol- 
: lowing the Pokharan and Chagai tests of 1998. 


Ап explicit critique of nuclear weapons and its `- 


logical corollary, the programme of nuclearisation 
adopted by India as also Pakistan, this book lays bare 


the claims by the powers that be that nuclear weapons _ 


andthe process of weaponisation provide? security and 
stability'. Rather, the nuclear tests of 1998 have had 


the effect of increasing manifold the insecurities plagu- . 


ing the nation, as exemplified by thei incursions of 1999 
in Kargil. 
“т The most remarkable aspect of this book, nidh 
- is divided into four sections, lies in its selection of 
essays by eminent scholars, academicians and scien- 
tists. who examine the impact of this process of 
nuclearisation and thereby challenge the ongoing 
attempt by the state to create a consensus about the 
questand irrational objectives associated with nuclear 
weapons. 

: In the first section titled-Issues of State and 
Foreign Relations, Kanti Bajpai argues that India’ $ 
decision to pursue nuclear weapons аз a consequence 


of China's decision to go nuclear was misguided as it . 


led to the emergence of a nuclear Pakistan, further 
reinforcing India's decision to intensify its nuclear 
programme. By clearly evaluating the Pakistan- 
China relationship, Bajpai highlights the need for a 
common strategy with Pakistan in arriving at a deci- 
sion to do away with nuclear weapons. Shocking as it 
may seem, neither India nor Pakistan had, at the time 


oftestingtheir nuclear V weapons, an effective command. 


and control mechanism, an issue examined by Admi- 
ral Ramdas. His essay evaluates and highlights the need 
fora national security planning mechanism and brings 
out the inadequacies of the draft Indian nuclear doc- 
trine. In his essay on managing nuclear weapons in 
South Asia, Ejaz Haider calls for the linking of Paki- 
stan’s offer of a ‘no war pact’ with India’s offer of a ‘no 


first use’. The essay by Ye Zhengjia, while’ elaborat-: | 
ingon China’ s reaction to the Indiatests, also highlights, 


the quick: rápprochement that followed; with high 


restored the parity in relations, although a lot remains 
to bedone. 


know 
profile visits by‘dignitaries which have: more of Hesse. 


1 


Inthe second section titled Issues of Science and 
Ethics, Zia Mian details the workings of a command 
ánd control system were it to be in place given the 
experiences of countries with nuclear weapons who are 
none the wiser despite decades of handling weapons 
and the procedures to manage them. He examines the 
role.of delivery platforms and the available hardware 
with Indiaand Pakistan (an expensive venture), and the 
callousness involved in the subcontinental version of 
an arms race despite having perhaps some of the worst 
social indicators of human development. The wisdom 
of possessing nucleaf weapons and the rationale 
behind their deploymefit has always been a ‘grey area’ 
ás it flouts all possible norms and ethics that civilized 
societies take pridein. ·· 

Amartya Sen addresses the ethical and moral 
questions associated with nukes, highlighting the 
immorality of designing and manufacturing such 
weapons that, whether used or not, have the potential 
of killing hundreds of thousands. Amulya Reddy, in 
interpreting the harnessing of science and technology 
to develop weapons of mass destruction, critically 
evaluates the role of the scientific establishment that, 
for all practical purposes, appears as the most hawk- 
ish amongstall segments ofthe decision-making class. 
M.V. Ramana details the mobilizing ofthe elite by the 


scientific establishment and the creation of lobbies 


powerfulenoughto shape a nuclear and missile policy. 
Siddharth Mallavarapu interprets the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice that in 1996 
ruled that the *threat or use of nuclear weapons would 
generally be contrary to the rules of international 
law...' and analyses the implications of the ruling as 
alsothe various aspects that precede the ruling. 

Inthe third section, Issues of Militarisation, Poli- 
tics and Economics of Nuclear Weapons, the dangers 
of a nationalism gone berserk are brought out in two 
finely argued essays by Krishna Ananth and Srirupa 
Roy. While Srirupa Roy bases her argument on the 
emergence of a post-colonial state that emphasizes 
nation building through monumental projects such as 
the acquiring of a ‘nuclear status’, Krishna Ananth 
traces the decision to go nuclear to the rhetoric of the 
Sangh Parivarthat has consistently called for nucleari- 
sation under the catch phrase of ‘constructing Indian 
nationalism’. While the true costs of the nuclearisation 


cn Ra initiated by the Indian state may never be 
.RammanoharReddy. breaksdown the financial | 


costs’ of Indiagoing nuclear andestimates thatit would 
cost around Rs 80, 000 crore over a decade —all of it to 
the detriment of social spending that would otherwise 
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have benefited large sections ofthe society. Jean Dreze 
too establishes the links between growing militarism 
and the decline in social indicators. The process of 
nuclearisation pauperises and constricts future growth 


by curtailing schemes and programmes that otherwise 


would have been diverted towards welfare. 

In the last section, Issues of Environment and 
Health, the consequencesofa nuclear programme ini- 
tiated by an irresponsible state and the impact it has on 
the lives of the people is succinctly brought out by 
Surendra Gadekar and M.V: Ramana. The last essay 
of the book by Thomas George details the horrific 
after-effects of a nuclear explosion and the levels of 


radiation on human beings: 


As a tract that powerfully challenges India’s 


decision to go nuclear, Prisoners of the Nuclear Dream 
.is a highly recommended book richly deserving the 
attention of students, academicians and the powers that ` 


be, who in their infinite wisdom have thrust our coun- 
try into arace where there are no winners, only sinners! 


D 


Raviprasad Narayanan 


PARTIES AND PARTY POLITICS IN INDIA 
edited by Zoya Hasan. Oxford University Press, 
‚ New Delhi, 2002. : 


AT the time of decolonisation and even during the early | 


years of independence, questions were raised by India 
experts, mostly westerners, about the future of demo- 
cracy in India, seen as lacking the basic ingredients 
responsible for the success of democracy as per west- 


: ern liberal thinking. Low levels of literacy, lack of 
'industrialization, the presence of enormous ethnic- 


cultural diversities, an absence of democratic experi- 


-ence were all considered detrimental for the Nehruvian 


agenda of democracy building. After more than half a 


century, I however, students of Indian politics tend to: 


agree that barring the briefinterlude of the Emergency, 
Indian democracy has not only survived but has done 
better, particularly when compared to other post- 
colonial ‘new’ democracies. 

In her introduction, Zoya Hasan refers to the 
broadening and deepening of the representative char- 


acter of democracy, albeit in its procedural form, as a. 


signifier of the success of Indian democracy. She draws 
atténtion to a significant change taking place in the 


terrain of democratic politics that is embedded in the ` 


process of social change. The democratic upsurge is 
evidenced in the form of change in the size, composi- 
tion and the self-definition of the voters ‘with new 


A Party in Waiting 


social groups entering the ambit of the political sys- 
tem.’ Moreover, the electorate seems to have much 
broader choices with the emergence of the new politi- 
cal parties. 

On the flip side, however, there aré disquieting 
signs like the endemic multiplication in the number of 
political parties leading to a fractionalized political 
space, the rise of regional parties and caste/community- 
based parties that threaten to unleash sectarian politics 
of obscurantism, and an overall decline in terms of ide- 
ology, organization and political morality.-One also 
increasingly witnesses maladies like corrupt politics, 
lack of performance, disorder and instability being 
perpetrated by the parties in a ‘transforming India’. 
‘In short, political parties wilfully pursue their own 
narrow political interests at the eXpense of the greater 


"common good,’ 


However, can we imagine the success of post- 


` colonial Indian democracy, even in its procedural if not 


substantive form, in the absence of political parties’. 
organization and mobilization? The answer is aresound- ` 
ing no, Itis no surprise that an understanding of thedis- 
tinctive features of the party system go a long way in 
comprehending the complexity of the Indian polity. . 

. The book makes an attempt to capture the evolv- 
ing nature of the party system in India by incorporat- 
ing some seminal essays written over the last three 


` crucial decades by noted theorists of Indian politics: 
` The book is theme-wise divided into five sections. The 


first takes up ‘the dominance and decline of the Con- 
gress’ comprising the articles by Rajni Kothari, Pradeep 
К. Chibber and John R. Petrocick, and Anthony Heath 
and Yogendra Yadav. Writing about the Congress 
that dominated Indian politics in the first four decades 
of independence, they provide useful insights about 
its ideology, strategy and nature of the social base. 


Kothari; in his now celebrated essay on the ‘Congress 


system’ essentially profiles ‘an Indian model of demo- 
cratization” under a unique ‘one party dominance sys- 
tem’. He argues that the Congress system representing 
a social coalition, ideological centrist politics and a 
political culture based on pluralism, tolerance; bargain- 
ing and accommodation provided, among other things, 
*a comprehensive mechanism of change... a system 
of conflict articulation and resolution... and a system 


'of communications between society and politics.’ 


Chibber and Petrocick present an alternative picture 
by arguing that the ‘decentralization of the party sys- 
tem and the Congress’ support base was state-specific: 
and determined by distinct social constellations in 
the regions.’ 


Й ен 


i - Я TEN. ? SE 
Kochanek analyses the institutional changes . 
introduced by Indira Gandhi to create a centralized 
‘new Congress’ . Giving adetailed account of thie meas- 
ures taken by Indira Gandhi between 1967 to 1976, he 
refers to her personalized politics of nomination in’ 
the party institutions and her efforts to ensure further 
centralization of the federal polity, subordination of. 
the President as well as cabinet to the prime minister 
contributing to the collapse of power bases in the states. 
Based on the National Election Survey data ‘of the 


1990s conducted by Lokniti/CSDS, Heath and Yadav · 


argue that there has been a distinct shift in thé social 
base of the Congress in the aftermath of the rise of par- 
ties such as BJP arid BSP. The Congress from béing a 
'catch all’ party commanding the supportofa rainbow" 
social coalition, has been ‘reduced to merely picking 
up the residual constituencies which other parties had 
- not mobilized.’ 
That the second section of the book which 
revolves around the ‘rise and growth of Hindu nation- 
alist politics’ begins with B.D. Graham’s paper on the 
historical growth of Hindu nationalism:comes as no 
surprise as it has been at the centre of major transfor- 
mation in the party system. While Graham presents an 
‘overview of the evolving nature of the organization and 
leadership of the Jan Sangh in the 750s and '60s, 
Christophe Jaffrelot.analyses the nature of the deve- 


. lopment of a solid network of cadres supplemented 


bya strategy of 'ethno-mobilization' to produce amass 
following for the BJP. Oliver Heath covers the} journey 
of the BJP from beinga localized party with a restricted 
political presence into a majorparty with a mass base ` 
in post-mandir India. More significantly, he analyses , 
the effect of its expansion onits traditional social base. 


Ina similar vein, the rise and growth of ‘Shiv Sena—a ` 


metropolitan basedturned regional party, representing 
ultra-ri ghtist Hindutva — receives attention in an arti- 
cle jointly written by. Mary Katzenstein, Uday Mehta 
and Usha Thakkar. 

‘Radical politics and left parties’ forms the third 
section of the book. Javeed Alam, while taking an 
historical look at the formative phase of the Commu- 
nist Party, asks why ‘a sense of being besieged, together 
with rearguard actions, predominates the politics of 
the left today.’ He attributes it to the ‘fad’ of the com- 
munist parties with ‘the position of the bourgeoisie 


and its characterization’ that ‘did not allow them to - 


` intervene in the day to day manoeuvres of the Indian 


‚ State to subsume society within itself.’ Amrita Basu’s |^ 


essay records the evolution of parliamentary commu- 
nisnr in West Bengal IU reference tothe Target ' 


‘ 


debates about communist strategies ina E 
system. . 
` The interlinkage between ‘social diversity m 


раму politics’ constitute the core theme of the fourth `, 
` séctión that includes the essays by Jyotirindra Das, ^ 


Gupta, Zoya Hasan and'Narendra Subramanian. Das 


- Guptaanalysesthe ‘reorganization and redirection’ in 


Indian party politics that took place during the post- 


` Emergency Janata phase. His paper enables us to 


understand the significance of the issues of ethnicity 
and other axes of social cleavage that have increasingly 
playedasignificantrole in the transformation of party 
politics. Zoya Hasan attempts to understand the ‘new 
lower caste politics’ with special reference to UP, as 
‘new’ parties like the BSP take recourse to caste driven 


‚ political mobilization to alter the power structure. 


Subramanian’s paper refers to the strategy’ and the 
ethnic populist politics of the Dravidian parties from 
the DK to DMK and ADMK. Based on his study of the 
course of the Dravidian parties’ movement, the author 
argues that organizational pluralism can impel ethnic 
and populist forces towards promoting stability, the 
social pluralism resulting into an increased level of 
representation of ан groups un оао 
system. 

The fifth and the байы section discuses issues of 
political competition and transformation of the párty 


‚ system. James Manor presents à saga of the decline of | 


Congress and its impact over the nature of party sys- 
tems in India while covering the period from Nehruvian . 
India to the Rajiv era. Sridharan expresses his concern 
about shrinking democratic space due to an increased 
fractionalization of party politics. The relationship 
between India’s parliamentary federalism, the party 
system, and coalition politics in the aftermath of the 


` federalization of the Indian politics is well analyzed 


by Balveer Arora. 

‘Thinking of transformation i in the nature of party 
- politics inacomparative mode one finds that the West 
has been witness to ‘а crisis of party politics’ in terms 
of both party membership and partisanship, reflected 
in partisan dealignment. There is also evidence of what 


. hásbeencalled 'antipolitics', the rise of new political 


movements às well as organizations showing marked 


-antipathy tow ards conventional centres of power and 
opposition to established parties of government. The 


unprecedented rise in the ‘new’ social movements 
confirms the same phenomenon.: 
A reading of these papers, ee makes it 


‘abundantly clear that notwithstanding the ‘inadequa- 


cies’ of political parties in responding to the aspirations 
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of the electorate celebrating the ‘second democratic 
upsurge' or 'the erosion of institutional edifice of 
democracy’, political parties in India continue to play 
a significant role in averting the pitfalls of ‘non-party, 
` plebiscitary democracy, and strong executive leader- 

ship grounded in populism’ that has been the bane of 
.'new' democracies and is now iricreasingly evidenced 
'""evenin, as current happenings reveal, ше ‘lead nation’, 
the USA. 


Ashutosh Kumar 


VISHWA HINDU PARISHAD AND INDIAN 
POLITICS by Manjari Katju. Orient Longman, 
Hyderabad, 2003. 

ANY perception that Indians, orat least the Hinducom- 

munities, might have of themselves as a peaceful, non- 

violent, tolerant and accommodating people today 
stands discredited. In no small measure this is due to 

the diatribes we are daily subjected to by the likes of a 

Pravin Togadia or Acharya Dharmendra. Ever since the 

mobilisations around the Ram janmabhoomi —the rath 

yatra, demolition of the Babri Masjid, the riots that 
followed, and more recently Gujarat—itis ‘leaders’ like 


the above who have come to occupy centre-stage | in 


Hindu public consciousness. 

It was not always so. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), which together with the Bajrang Dal so defines 
the militant face of Hinduism,.started off on a differ- 
ent note. Few today remember that the initial consti- 
tution of the VHP, way back.in the mid '60s, involved 
venerable figures like Swami Chinmayananda, 
‚ K.M. Munshi, even the evergreen Vedantist (and now 


Congress MP) Karan Singh. And though its organiza- . 


tional.beginnings can be traced to a strategic decision 
by the RSS, in particular itsthen sarsanghchalak, Guru 
Golwalkar, somecare wastaken to demarcate the broad 
agenda of Hindu social reform and resurgence from 
what is now recognised as political Hindutva. 

| True that even in those early years, Hindu lead- 
ers (and possibly communities) were imbued with an 
unease about the decline of Hindu values and culture. 
The fallouts of both Partitión and the Nehruvian poli- 
cies of secularism were seen as inimical toa resurgence 
of Hinduism. Conversions, particularly in the sensitive 
North East, aroused apprehension, more so because of 
the decision to carve out a separate state of Nagaland. 


Equally, Hindu opinion was hostile to the ideaofaSikh. 


dominated Punjab. Nevertheless, the early conclavés 
of the VHP clearly set themselves a cultural, not 
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political agenda. Above all, the gathering was keen to 
project an identity distinct from the RSS, not surpris- . 
ing given the odium attached to the organisation after 


‘the assassination of the Mahatma. 


Sceptics might today argue that allthis was a mere 
sham, that the current VHP is only a logical extension 
of its beginnings and that all its favourite hobby-horses 
can be traced back. Possibly, but then possibly not. Not 
all preoccupations with matters of faith and religious . 
identity turn communal. That is a matter of political 
engagement. One could as easily argue that the | 
unmindful neglect of such concerns, if not derision 
towards matters of faith (in particular Hindu), left the . 
field wide open for different practitioners to forward 
restrictive and revanchist formulations as community , 
objectives. If so, a virulent VHP is as much a reflec- 
tion of the weakness of secular politics as it is of the 
drive and persistence of actors whose politics \ we 
decry. 

Manjari Katju's narrative, an outgrowth of her 
doctoral dissertation, marks an important beginning in 
an otherwise relatively unexplored terrain. Barring 
Eva Hellman's Upsalla University dissertation, and 


‚ Н.К. Was' 1983 mimeo for the CPI, it possibly is the 


first book length study of an organisation that so 
impinges on our political consciousness. If only for 


this reason, it deserves to be widely read. 


. There are, of course, other reasons. Manjari's . 
grandfather, Shiv Nath Katju, was an early member 
and subsequently president of the VHP in the late’ 
'80s. This no doubt aided her access to a wide range ' 
of activists and office-bearers of the organisation 
whose views helped develop a more coherent and 
nuanced understanding of the VHPs ideology, in par- 
ticular its transformation from a loose federation of 
Hindu reformers and religious leaders to a fighting 
arm of militant Hindutva closely aligned with both 
the RSS and the BJP. It also helps us understand how 
distinctly unspiritual leaders like оп acquired 


prominence. 


Not surprisingly, much of Manjari Katju’s nar- 
rative centres around the Ram janmabhoomi contro- 
versy, how the earlier spark lit by the Meenakshipuram 
conversions were flamed by the agitation over the 
Ayodhya temple/mosque. Clearly, far more than the 
earlier mobilisations around the banning of cow 
slaughter, or even countering conversions of dalits 
and tribals to Christianity or Islam, it is the Ram 
agitation that both brought ‘saints’ into politics 
and gave a militant and exclusivist edge to Hindü 
nationalism. 


The interesting division of labour between the 
VHP, Bajrang Dal and the different mahila groupings 
under the overall guidance of the RSS and the BJP 
presents a fascinating (and frightening) example of 
howissues and non-issuescan be welded together both 
` for securing political power and setting social agendas. 


Equally interesting is the attempt to bring together 


myriad Hindu sects and panths and other Indic 
religionists (Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs) into a common 
fold against the designated ‘others’ — followers of 
Islam and Christianity. Above all, as Manjari argues, 
` a ‘successful’ targeting of the ‘other’ helps paper over 
internal divisions and divert attention from sorely 
needed social reform. 

Ironically, it is this externalising of energies that 
may weil spell the death knell of the VHP/RSS project. 
The effort tô incorporate dalits and lower ОВС is 
facing strong resistance from the Bahujan Samaj 
Party. Despite trying to accommodate Ambedkar as 
_ an icon, the movement has not tasted much success. 
Its strategy might work better in the central tribal belts 
because the adivasis have faced both social and eco- 
nomic neglect for long. But even here, the VHP has 
been forced to adopt the strategy of its bete noire, the 


Church, in opening schools and hospitals to attract ' 


the tribals. And engaging in violence against Church 
functionaries is already proving counter-productive. 


Also, the VHP has no effective argument against the : 


charge that the organisation is itself engaging in recon- 


version (shuddhi) despite targeting the, Church for- 


. doingthesame. 

Where this book is not very helpful is in ufider- 
standing the future of the VHP and its brand of religious 
politics. In some measure, attention has already shifted 
away from the Ram temple. Equally, the VHPs anti- 
Church programme has only earned it odium. Of 
course, targeting Muslims, Pakistan and terrorism 
has an ever available audience. But given the VHPs 
dependance on the BJP for providing a congenial 
atmosphere, and the BJPs need to not be overly identi- 
fied with divisive and hate polities, there is no neces- 
sary stability in this course. 

Another avenue, somewhat inadequately 
explored, relates to the- VHPs overseas activities. 


Many analysts have argued that the quantum leap in ` 


the VHP mobilisation and visibility owes dispropor- 
tionately to its'funding by overseas Hindus, particu- 


larly in the West. However, even here events like . 


Gujarat do not generate sympathy. Overplaying radi- 
cal Hindu nationalism with its decisive edge against 
Islam and Christianity is unlikely to be tolerated for 


| too long. Possibly, if the VHP wants to consolidate its 


overseas clientele, it may need to revisit the earlier 
Chinmayananda strategy, of keeping Indian (Hindu) 
culture and roots alive in the expatriate communities. 
Soft cultural belonging goes further than militant 
nationalism. 

But above all, what this book lacks is political- 
sociological information on membership, funding 
sources as also the corporate management strategy 
needed to keep the enterprise alive. A focus on the ideo- 
logical and ideational parameters, though helpful, can 
only be a starting point of investigation into this 
mobilisational venture. 2 


- Harsh Sethi 


DALIT ASSERTION AND THE UNFINISHED 

DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION: The Bahujan 

: Samaj Party in Uttar Pradesh by Sudha Pai. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 2002. | 


INDIA’S SILENT REVOLUTION: The Rise of 
the Low Castes in North Indian Politics by 

- Christophe Jaffrelot. Permanent Black, New Delhi, 
2003. | 


NOT too long back, a study of Indian politics meant 
examining the Indian National Congress, not surpris- 
ing since for the first two decades after independence 
the two were seen to be co-terminous. Of course there 
were a few whose excitements lay with the Commu- 
nist Party, but even they admitted, albeit reluctantly, 
that the main current belonged to the Congress. 

The picture of the ‘Congress system’, a term 
popularized by Rajni Kothari, started displaying frac- 
tures almost as the term came into popular usage. Pro- 
cesses which became apparent after the death of Nehru 
— the rise of intermediate caste/peasant parties, the . 
steady consolidation of regional forces — may have 
taken a few years to unravel. But combined with the 
loss of élan in the Congress and its steady organiza- 
tional centralism, the crises became recurrent. And, in 
the previous decade, with the politics of Mandal and 
Mandir occupying centrestage, it was soon apparent 
that the heyday of Congress, or even one party domi- 
nance, was behind us. 

Thus, what-we have seen in ‘recent years is an 
increasing interest in either the politics of religious 
symbolism and identity epitomized by the Sangh 
Parivar and its offshoots (communalism) or the poli- 
tics of social justice (izzat, equality, retributory justice) 
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exemplified best in the assertion of the ‘backward 
classes’. Both these tendencies and formations have, 
however, to contend with an increasingly aggressive 
force (that of dalits) best represented by the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP). . 

The rapidity with which the BSP has stormed into 
public consciousness, in particular the crucial state of 


Uttar Pradesh, has surprised analysts. After all, in no : 


region do dalits constitute a substantial bloc, and in any 
case, they are divided notonly socially and ritually; but 
іп terms of party loyalties. Even more, till the mid ' 80s, 
they were not perceived as expressing or even having 
the potential of articulating an independent politics. 

That mythis now shattered... 


- Christophe Jaffrelot's dense monograph; close to . 
. 500 pages, presents the most systematic data оп the . 


rise of the ‘low castes’ — both the OBCs and dalits in 
Indian politics. His thesis is structured around a range 


of propositions, all dependant on the role that caste/jati 


identity plays in different spheres. Having accepted the 
centrality of caste stratification he shows how, despite 
assertions by the lower orders for: equality (Jyotiba 
Phule, Shahu Maharaj and Ambedkar in Maharashtra 
and the non-Brahmin movement in the states of the 
South), the. Congress as the dominant party through 
much of the 20th century practiced aconservative poli- 
tics in which despite Some play for social reform there 


/ was active opposition to and disarticulation of any 


autonomous identity politics ofthe lower orders. 

He is thus extremely critical of Gandhi, his 
acceptance of varnashrama dharma even while com- 
pletely rejectinguntouchability, the emphasis on caste 
asan occupational division of labour and, above all, 
his focus оп ап organicist village within a Hindu frame. 


| Тһе ‘defeat’ of Ambedkar and the forging of the Poona 
‘Pact (1932)is presented as a major defeat for the dalits. 


Jaffrelot argues that this strain of accommodating 


_dalits, butin а subordinate position, through a skilful 


manipulation of quotas (reservation) and sanskriti- 


„sation (encouraging reform while accepting the terms 
dictated by the upper castes), continued under succes- 
sive Congress regimes. 


A large partofthe rhonograph examines why: the 


‚ assertion of the lower castes was more successful and 


came earlier in the West and the South rather than the 
North Indian Gangetic plains. This he attributes to the 
successful ethnicisation of caste in the South (not just 
non Brahmin but a Dravid identity against а specified 
‘other’) which helped forge a larger coalition. In the 


North, given the social geográphy.ofcastes (atermused ` 


more by Sudha Pai), we faceda situation of both greater 
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numbers ofthe upper castes alongside intense, graded 
stratification in all other social strata. Thus, unlike in 


the South and the West, it was more difficult to isolate у. 


asmallersegment as the: enemy. Further, the Gandhian 
impulse in the Congress contributed both to keeping 


^ dalits within the fold ang tempering down radical 


tendencies. . ` 

A final part of his "n deals with the intermesh- 
ing of social identity and quota politics, best repre- 
sented by the socialists, and peasant politics articulated 


. bythe intermediate castes. Successful anti-Con gress 
politics has demanded coalition of these two tenden- - 


cies and understandings of politics. However, the 
conflict between the intermediate land owning castes, 


the upper strata of the OBCs and the dalits, mainly 


' poor and assetless labour, remains sharp. Possibly 


this is. why. we see so many splits in the anti-Congress 

formations —each articulating the interests of its base. 

And whyi itbecomes so easy to break their coalitions. 
Jaffrelot substantiates his thesis by providing 


‚ hitherto unavailable deails on the caste composition 


of different: parties, both their legislative and organi- 
zational wings, in different states across time. It thus 
becomes clearthat whatever the rhetoric, in reality 


-most parties kept out both the dalits and the lower 
‘OBCs, Places where the BSP now appears to be con- 


solidating, or where OBC politics is determinant, owe 
a lot to the aggressive politics of quotas by different 
socialist formations. And both the fragility and vola- 
tility of lower caste politics are explained by the rela- 
tive absence of caste based social movements as in 
the South: : 

: _Jaffrélot, However remains БОЕ about the 
BSP, including its strain of opportunist politics, Not 
only has. Mayawati managed t to become chief minis- 
ter of UP thrice, her electoral base shows little sign 
of fragmenting. It is this fact that has forced both the 
Congress and the BJP to engage in social engineer- 
ing because the BSP holds the trump cards in the 
electoral arena of India's largest state. Whether it 15. 


“Digvijay Singh's ‘dalit agenda’ in Madhya Pradesh, 


or the BJPs alliances with the BSP and accommodat- 


ing Ambedkar i in its pantheon of greats, Jaffrelot 


remains convinced that the е battle for social equality 
has been finally joined i in the North, ushering i in a 
silentrevolution. 

Südha Pai's monograph does not have the same 
sweep. Nevertheless, her study of the BSP (its ideo- 
logy, organisatiorial history, and electoral strategies) 
helps us understand the specific contours ofthis social 
formation. There is much in common between her and 


 Jaffrelot's analysis of why dalit assertion took longer 
to express itself in the North. In addition to the social 
geography of castes and sanskritisation, she highlights 
the role of the land structure and the growth of an edu- 
cated and economically independent strata among the 
dalits as key factors. 
The BSP has built upon the earlier work dn by 
‘the scheduled caste federations, BAMCEF - a union 


of SC employees, and the DS4 (the first coalitional . 


attempt between dalits, OBCs and minorities); The 
` BSP first started as an election spoiler party — unable 
to win on its own but capable of ensuring that its oppo- 
nents lost. Its subsequent opportunistic coalitions, 


use of state power to aggressively promote а dalit . 


cause (Ambedkar villages, increasing dalit represen- 

‘tation in the power structure, directing development 
funds to dalit villages, loans for dalit entérprise) and 
playing a ' politics of identity энш is whát has 
gotit so far. 

Nevertheless, Pai is less cilisis about both 
the democratic and ‘social revolution’ credentials of 
the BSP, as her case study of Meerut makes apparent. 
She argues that the string of opportunistic alliances 
combined with the centralization of power in the party 
may stymie any further growth of the organization. She 


emphasizes the difference between a party/movement - 


in opposition and the use of state power to enhance 
space and increase the ability ofthe lower castes intheir 
struggle for equality. 

Unpacking and democratising ааа social 
structures is a long haul task. One problem, possibly 
with the BSP and similar political formations of the 

' lower castes, is that they are (understandably) ina hurry. 
Having tried various avenues for upward mobility 
(social reform, skill upgradation, use of quotas/réser- 
vation in éducation/jobs/politics, 'construction of a 
separate identity through ethnicisation, promotion of 
dalit icons) the leadership now feels that the capture 
and differential use of state power alone can enhance 
their social project. This may well be an error and trap 
everyone into a backlash conflict. 


Any politics which seeks to advance an ekili : 


sivist cause by harping on retributory justice can only 
engender greater hate. This is why the ideologues of 
‚ the BSP, as also scholars like Christophe Jaffrelot;need 
tore-examine their appraisal of Gandhi. 

Nevertheless, both monographs constitute a 
valuable addition to our limited knowledge us a new 
trend in our politics. 


HarshSethi 
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Comment . . 
Altering the state of expectations ^ 


' AFTER a decade of 5.5% growth, a rising fiscal defi- 
cit, falling foreign exchange reserves, mounting exter- 
nal debt and double-digit inflation, the government of 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao and Union Finance 
Minister Manmohan Singh left the country with half 


a decade of 7.0% growth, a lower fiscal deficit and 


external debt, rising forex reserves, a stable rupee 
апа declining rates of inflation. What did the trick? 
Manmohan Singh altered the state of expectations. 
Expectations matter in market economies. In Не 
old world of planning, policy makers tried to shape 
'expectations by intervening directly in economic 
. decision-making atthe macro and the firm level. With 
governments fiscally constrained, with many public 
sector enterprises becoming bankrupt and/or incapa- 
ble of making large greenfield investments, policy 
makers have to rely increasingly on policy signalsto 
shape expectations in the private sector and thereby 
augment new investment. 

_ Ina world where so many policy makers send out 
such varied signals, market participants invest a con- 
siderable amount of their time and energy deciphering 
policy signals. Few Indian politicians understand this. 


A Party in Waiting 
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If they did, they'd be cleverer shapin g expectations 
about the future. Look at the Chinese! ` 
Investor expectations are shaped by signals other 


- than policy interventions—investment decisions of other. ` 


investors, consumer choices, political and social deve- 
lopments and so on. Ina world where economic growth ` 
is driven by investment decisions which in turn are 
shaped by expectations, forecasting the future is hazard- 


-ous. At the best of times economic forecasting is an art, 


an inexact science. In a world marked by turbulerice and 
the ups and downs of business sentiment, it is more so. 
But forecasts shape expectations. The two together can 
also shape policies, even.as policies shape them in turn. 
It'satwo-way dialectical relationship. 

How the Indian economy. will do óver the next 
five years is, therefore, as much a function of what is 
done overthis period by government, inyestors, indus- 
try and by consumers, as itis of what they expect each 
other to do. As a consequence of all these interac- 
tions the economy can go up, or down, or just muddle Е 
ker amiddle path. 

Think of yourself in 1991. Five years of 5. 0% ; 
growth, with an artificial blip of 10% growth in 1988- 


E 


' 89. Doüble-digit inflation. Rising budgetary deficit n 
_ and a worsening balance of payments situation. The 


Economic Survey written by chief economic advisor 
Deepak Nayyar in February 1991 summed up Ше 
situation thus: 

"The Indian economy is passing through a very 
difficult stage due to continued pressures on balance 
of payments, large budget deficits and-double digit 
inflation. These problems have persisted overthe past 
few years. The situation had been aggravated by the 
Guif crisis as well as the uncertain domestic political 
situation during 1990-91. Due to the shortage of for- 


eign exchange, government had to impose certain .. 


restrictions on imports of capital goods, raw materials 


and components to the industry. There were also 
constraints on transport and other infrastructural facili- 
, ties due to à shortage of petroleum products during . 


1990-91: The current economic: Situation iS indeed 
very. difficult. Т ‘ 


‘Effective measures are heeded to coment fiscal 


imbalances and tocontain the balance of payments defi- 
cit within manageable limits. The short term correctives 
‚ Аве to be viewed ina medium term setting. Credible 


Structural reforms designed to improve the efficiency- 


and productivity of resource use are an inescapable 
necessity, if the unavoidable fiscal adjustment is not to 
lead to stagflation but Becorhes an occasion to impart a 
new element of dynamism fo the growth process. One 
should not underestimate the enormity of the task. But 
the people of India have shiown more than once in the 
past that faced with acrisis their response: can fully match 
the-requirements of the situation.’ 
A fair assessment of: the situation at the time. The 
politicians of the day demurred. Elections arrived, the 
crisis deepened. Anew government had no option but 
to pursue fiscal stabilisation and structural adjustment. 
To begin with.there was stagflation, buta mix of trade 


. liberalisation, currency devaluation and moderated fis- 


cal adjustment helped revive growth and for five years 
thereafter there was 7.0% ee Itwasa forecaster’s $ 
nightmare. 

Consider the current Momeni: t. The external pro- 


. file of the Indian economy is robust: No one worries 


about a balance of payments crisis and the-Gulf War 


. of the day has passed off leaving the prospect of stable 


and moderate oil prices. More good news for the 
external sector. The rupee is stable, even appreciating, 
and foreign exchange reserves are rising. Exports have 
touched a new mark of $50 billion and industrial 
growth is reviving. Ifthe rain gods smile, the yearcould 
end with 6. 0% Bou LP 


- Against this comforting economic background, . 
there is political uncertainty. The prime minister has 
taken a.bold step towards befriending Pakistan once 
again and if a breakthrough is achieved the environ- 
ment for economic growth in the region can improve. 
However,the Vishwa Hindu Parishad is turning on the 
communal heat and warits to do a Gujarat in the states 
that go to polls later this year. If Vajpayee's strategy is 
to tone down the communal rhetoric by securing a 


. détente with Pakistan, the Togadias of the Sangh, 


Parivar want to spill blood. What-kind of economic 
performance India can deliver over the next five years 


will depend to a considerable extent on which argu- 


ment wins. - - 
-Majpayee’ s politics can deliver at least 6:0% 
growth, Togadia's will bring the word ‘crisis’ back iftto 


. our discussions of the economy. The economics of 


growth cannot be constructed on the politics of divi- 
siveness and a constant reference to the threat to 
national security, both internal and external. Political 
concerns about the future shape investors’ expecta- 
tions. Even so, it is possible to suggest that the under- 
lying trend in the Indian economy can deliver an 
average of 6.0% growth over the next decade. It is a 
further acceleration to 8.0% and above that requires 
concerted and strategic policy intervention. í 
Only six per cent? That kind of crystal gazing is 
not hazardous: Iam willing to bet that even Vajpayee is 
capable of delivering an average of 6.0% over the next 
five years, even though he has delivered only an aver- 
age growth rate of 5.0% over the past five years. That 
additional one per cent will come from a variety of 
sources: the turn of the cycle, the fact that the service 
sector has attained critical mass to be globally compe- 
titive in certain areas, the economic take-off in new 


regions like eastern Indiaand central India, and suchlike. . 


-There is also the long view of history that I 
favour, The Indian economy grew at around zero rate 


.of growth between 1900 and 1950; at 3.5% rate of 


growth between 1950 and 1980; ata 5.596 rate between 
1980 and 2000. In 1992-97 it did record an annual 
average rate of growth of closeto 7 .0%, but this slipped 
to 5.0% in 1998-2003. The system has made its cor- 
rections and in the next five years-it can deliver any- 


_ where between 5.5% and 6.0%. Only a Togadia can 


stop that. Sensible politics will ensure this baseline 
scenario. Question is, what will it take to go beyond? 
If doing nothing can deliver 5.0% growth, and doing 
something helps rake in 6.0% growth. What does it take 
to move up to 7.0%.and beyond? That is the challenge 
forthe next five years. no 


H 
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As the first step, alter the state of expectations, 
once again. The Atal Behari Vajpayee government 
has been a governmentof security and foreign policy 
— nuclear tests, terrorism, India-Pakistan, India-United ; 
States; India-China. Historic initiatives have been 
taken on the external front. Timidity has marked the 
domestic front. Reforms have been there, but have 


not altered the state of expectations. The government . 


has done a lot on paper, on the ground there isn'tenough 


. new investment in place, domestic or foreign. The 


intent is good, the effort is palpable, but the overall 
impact on the state of expectations has been marginal. 

The first step for any government that wants to 
step up the rate of growth of the economy is to alter the 
state of expectations. Why did the rate of growth of the 
Indian economy: ‘slip from an average of 7.0% in the 
first half of thé last decade to an average of 5.0% there- 
` after. Start with the big picture. The external economic 
environment deteriorated. First the Asian financial cri- 


‘sis, then the global economic slowdown and finally the | 


spurt in oil prices. To make matters worse, there were 
the sanctions following Indian's nuclear tests in 1998 
and then in 2001 the aftermath of 9/11, especially in 
this part ofthe world. 

'Despite this difficult external не 
India's extérnal profile improved. The current account 
embarrassingly logged a surplus, the ‘rupee started 
appreciating and we not only started prepaying exter- 
nal debt but let some donors know that we can do with- 
out theiraid. | 

Ofcourse, itcan be argued that with aneven more 
hospitable external environment we could have done 
better and retained the 7.0% record of the early 1990s. 


But-the art.of:political management lies in beating ` 


external constraints. China did that when it defied the 
global slowdown and kept the engine of growth work- 
ing in top.gear. It not only helped bail some Asian 
economies out of a crisis, but also helped keep world 
trade flows up and, in part, contributed to the resur- 
gence of India’s export growth!” 

So the external alibi is a weak one to explain 
what went wrong the last five years. My bet is-on 
internal gaps. First, inadequate investment, public 
and private, domestic and Toren. Second, the state 
of expectations. 

In the ancien regime expectations could be 


` countered with public money. When markets sagged, 


the government could step in and boost investment 


. as well as investor sentiment. China did some of that 


between 2000 and 2003. India tried too. But the fisc 
was a constraint. The stubbornly low tax revenues to 


' A Party in Waiting 


national income ratio, the dissaving of the public sec- .... 


tor and the slow pace of getting public sector projects 
offthe ground meant that public investment could not 


play the role it was capable of in boosting investment ` 


and sentiment. / 


The fiscal constraint on public investment was ` 


only one part of the problem. The other was a combi- 


nation of an ideological inhibition against public - 


investment in some quarters, and the sheer inability 


of the government to get projects off the ground'in ` 


others. If industrial growth has revived this year itis in 
part because public investment has picked up. So the 
prognosis for the future presents itself. Part of the 


mechanism of pushing growth from 5.0% to 7.0% will ' 


relateto findin g the resources forand getting them into 
public investment — roads, railways, ports, AUOD. 
schools ànd hospitals, the works. 

If public investment is so stimulated, йс 
investment will kick іп.'Тһеге is enough empirical 


research demonstrating this link — that public invest- . | 


ment does not ‘crowd out’ private investment but can 
infacthelp ‘crowd in’ private investment. The ‘crowd- 
ing-in’ aspect of public investment is inadequately 


explored in recent years, even though the finance min- 


istry’s Economic Survey 2002-03 tells us that it was 
public investment in infrastructure that helped stimu- 
late growth last year. ‘The demand generated by 
enhanced public investment in physical infrastructure 


' has been a key stimulant behind industrial recovery,’ 


the Survey says, noting the role of the highways pro- 
gramme in particular. This deserves closer scrutiny and 


the appropriate lessons drawn for an agenda of 7.0% ~ 


growth in the next half decade. To stimulate public 
investment the govérnment must raise resources. The 
fiscal empowerment of the government, at the Centre 
and in thé states, is a necessary precondition to non- 


inflationaty : stimulus of growth- augmenting public’ 


investment. 


While fiscal empowerment and improving the. 


efficiency of government can help step up public 


investment, in turn stimulating private investment, 
there is another way in which private investment can 
be stimulated. This is by altering the state of expecta- 
tions. The most important macroeconomic lesson that 
the Indian political class, with rare exceptions, is yet 
to learn and comprehend is the role of expectations. 
Private investment in a market economy charac- 
terised by uncertainty and risk is a function of expec- 
tations. As long as growth was a function of public 
investment in a closed economy, expectations played 


a secondary role. But when most new investment is (0. 
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be undertaken by the private sector expectations 
shape investment decisions. Few political leaders 
across the country have understood as yet how their 
politics shapes investors' expectations. Gujarat's Chief 
Minister Narendra Modi, for example, is on a invest- 


ment seeking spree across the country imploring inves- | 


tors to come and invest in his state. Patriotism and 
love for one's home state apart, what will tempt pri- 
vate investors to bring money in to a state so riven by 
communaltension? 

Terrorism hurt Punjab's investment ипм а$ 
much in the 1980s and 1990s as gangland wars and : 
communal tension have hurt Maharashtra since. Given 
a choice between socially stable regions and regions 
marked by violence and unrest, where would one 
expect investors to go? Expectations about political 
and social stability matter. Forecasting investment 
trends in the next five years does not require clairvoy- 
ance to suggest that regions marred by social and poli- 
tical instability and tension are less likely to attract 
more investment. This argument will also apply at the 
national level. 

In a globalised world with investment opportu- 
nities available at home and abroad we can‘expect 
investment to flow out of the country to safer regions 
if investors are unsure about their own homeland. No 
one was’ surprised last year when Indian companies 
began investing in China. It was as much a testimony 
to the competitiveness and animal spirits of Indian 
` enterprise as it was a vote of a lack of confidence at . 
home. Hence the idea of linking ‘peace’ with ‘prosper- 
ity’, 25 suggested by Prime Minister Vajpayee when 
he made his peace overtures to Pakistan in April 2003, 
` has aneconomic relevance forthe region. VE 


Shaping the positive expectations of hope is the 


primary political challenge forthose in governmentat 
the Centre and in the states. The difference between 
5.096 growth and 7.0% growth hinges critically on 
this psychological factor because this kind'of accelera- 
tion of economic growth cannot happen unless there. 
is a huge increase in new investment. New invest- 
ment in the private sector will be forthcoming only 
when investors feel confident about the future. Econo- 
mists have not yet offered a convincing explanation 


for the slowdown in economic growth in the period . > 


1998-2003 compared to 1992-1997 from an average 
of close to 7.0% to an average of around 5.0%. It is 
possible to suggest that one important reason was 
the change in the state of expectations owing to grea- 
. terpolitical uncertainty and social instability. The con- 
tinued focus of policy attention on terrorism in the 


П 


-region could well have deterred investors contribut- 


ing to the decline in gross capital formation in the lat- 


` terperiod. 


° The central economic challenge fór India in ihi 
next five years is to steeply increase the rate of invest- 
ment. This requires meeting other related challenges, 
going beyond the fiscal empowerment of the'govern- 
ment required to step up public investment, and the 
altering of the state of expectations required to step up 
private investment. These are in the realm of agricul- 
tural productivity arid rural employment, investment 


' inhuman capabilities, creating a more competitive and 


integrated home market and, reducing the transactions 
cost of doing business. 

This is the so-called ‘ agenda of the states’. There 
is only that much that the central government can do. 


. Where states are more focused, the results are positive. 


Where state governments fritter away their mandate, 
the record is there to see. 
Much time need not, therefore, be spent on spell- 


- ing out new agendas for reform. A ‘mission-based’ 


approach like what Rajiv Gandhi adopted in the 1980s 


` with respect to oilseeds and computers can deliver the 


goods. The Vajpayee government adopted such a ‘mis- 
sion-based’ approach to national highways, but more 
recent news reports suggest that the results are not as 
impressive as earlier claimed. Without such a focused 


‘approach, with deadlines and time limits, it is not pos- 


sible to step up the average rate of growth by two per- 
centage points. | 

Increasing rural incomes and generating employ- 
mentin non-farm activities iscritical to expanding the 
home market for accelerated investment and industrial 
growth. Investment in infrastructure development in 
agriculture can come both fromthe public and private 
sectors —corporate, cooperative and household. Where 
such investment is forthcoming it has been possible to 
register higherrates of income growth. | 

There will be very little foreign direct investment 
in the rural sector. However, foreign investment can 


. play an important, if not significant, role in stepping 
‚ up the rate of investment in the infrastructure sector. 


The acceleration of growth from 6.096 to 8.096 can be 
made easier if the country learns to draw more produc- 
tively on foreign savings. Large foreign funded infra- 
structure projects can have a positive effect on the state 
of expectations at home and abroad, as demonstrated 
by China'sexperience. The surge in FDI in infrastruc- - 
ture in China helped bring in additional foreign private 
investment in a range of sectors by altering the state of _ 
investor expectations. 


— 
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Policy makers in India must, therefore, acquire 
amore mature understanding of how expectations are 
generated and shaped. Policy statements alone matter 
for little. Thus a “Vision 2020’ or a Five Year Plan that 
targets 8.0% growth per annum may not be taken very 
seriously by investors if such statements are not 
matched by action on the ground and pragmatism in 
policy making and implementation. Considerthe man- 
ner in which investors have discounted Prime Minis- 
ter Vajpayee's growth target of 8.0% forthe Tenth Plan 
period. Based on a hard-headed assessment of actual 
political capabilities and intentions, most investors 
place the Tenth Plan growth rate around 6.0%. The 
optimists may peg it marginally higher and the pessi- 
mists a bitlower. ` 


Once investors are convinced that 6.0% is area- . 


listic prospect they will make investment decisions 
accordingly. I believe most decisions are being made 
with this average rate of growth in mind for the 
medium term. To get investors to peg their sights 
higher, at 7.096 to 8.096, the government of the day will 
have to bring the focus of policy attention back to the 
economy, push through difficult policy reforms, ensure 
implementation of legislation already passed, and 


bringin public: investment to keep a minimum level of | 


investment going. : 

The agenda for such reform has been widely writ- 
ten about and practical ideas can be found in a range 
of essays and government reports, including the last 
report of the prime minister’s Economic Advisory 
Council. Such action on the ground can alter the state 
of expectations and accelerate growth. Where there is 
political will and determination and, more importantly, 
a modern perception of how the economy works and 
what drives investment, the right kind of policies will 
be delivered. 

The government must also have a social and 
political agenda for high growth. The politics of 
inclusiveness and redistribution is essential to promote 
the economics of.growth in a poor democracy. Social 
instability and tension, communal and caste divisions, 
cannot over a period of time contribute to the kind of 
environment that can foster positive expectations. The 
economic slowdown in Maharashtra and Gujarat in the 
1990s could very well havé been due to the kind of poli- 
tics that these two states came to be identified with 
through most of the decade. A change in the language 
of politics is essential to change the pace of economic 
growth. 


Sanjaya Baru 


A Party in Waiting 


Reserved futures 


DESPITE howls of anguish and a plethora of editors 
als, not many were surprised by the treatment meted 
out to the Women’s Reservation Bill in Parliament. In 
a depressingly familiar re-play, expected ‘villains’ 
sabotaged the introduction of the Bill, created a com- 
motion and forced its deferment to an indefinite 
füture. Even if this sounds cynical, one ее it 
cameasa welcome relief toall concerned. 

Those in the forefront for a legislative reserva- 
tion forwomen in state assemblies and Parliament will. 
explain this failure as reflecting a deep seated patriar- , 
chal bias and argue how ‘irrelevant’ issues of a quota ` 
within a quota are raised to scuttle what they claim isa 
progressive and representative initiative. And yet, even 
within those political formations which claim that 
women's reservation is a non-negotiable part of their 
political project, little has been done to advance fresh 
arguments and winoverevenafew оО 
onto their side. - 

Fori instance, years after it was first meoted, n no 
convincing rationale has been advanced about the pro- 
posed extent of reservation — 33 per cent. We are still · 
not clear how constituencies will be earmarked, nor 


about the mode governing rotation of reserved constitu- 


encies. Nor, despite considerable experience of politi- 
cal reservation for schedule castes and tribes, are we 
clear how such interventions impact on political rep- . 
resentativeness and accountability. As many have 
pointed out, rotation of reserved constituencies can 
contribute to their political neglect, sinceno incumbent 
parliamentarian will lavish attention onaconstituency 
he/she is likely to be divested of. s 

Itisalso intriguing why the alternative proposal 
promoting reservation for women Бу ‘forcing’ politi- 
cal parties to put up a specified proportion of women 
candidates, first mooted by the Manushi Trust and sub- 
sequently backed by the former CEC, M.S. Gill, has 
not merited any discussion in Parliament. Surely, the 
protagonists of this move could have attempted to 
introduce it as a private member's bill. Or is it that, 
despite the generally positive experience of reserva- 
tions for women in panchayats and municipalities, 
the males of our political class are Е to shed 
any further power? 

Equally intriguing is the fact that ез recent res- 
ervations for 'depressed classes' in the lower judici- 
ary by the Mayawati government in U.P. has notelicited — 
any meaningful engagement, barring the muted reac- 
tion that the judiciary should be kept out of the purview 


of reservations. Why? Is it that even votaries of reser- 
vation feel that introduction of group quotas damages 
principles of merit and equality? If so, why should: the 
same ргосеѕѕЪе acceptable elsewhere? 

Morethan five decades after we firstacceptedthe 
princi ipleof reservation s/quotas i ineducation,employ- 
ment and the political sphere, the debate on affir- 


mative action policies, both to correct historical and . 


structural injustice to specified groups as also to 
increase the representativeness of our public sphere, 
continuestotread old ground. Possibly one could make 
a valid case for social engineering from above through 
creáting quotas by legislative fiat. One cannot indefi- 


nitely waitforthe demand forreformtobe created from | 


below. 
Butas both debate and experience elsewhere, i in 
particular the 0.8:, so clearly indicates, it is easier to 


win public approval for forward-looking affirmative | 


action strategies that seek to improve societies in ways 
that benefit practically everyone rather than advance 
backward-looking claims to remedy past injustices. 
Equally, that quota regimes have to be self-limiting if 
they are notto produce new distortions. Even more, the 
policy package must move beyond a quota fixation to 
facilitate fair competition between strata and individu- 
als otherwise placed inequitously. 


The case related to race as a criterion for admis- ·· 


sions in the University of Michigan, currently being 
argued before the U.S. Supreme Court, has lessons for 
us. Among those arguing foracontinuation ofrace-linked 
affirmative action are the U.S. Army and major corpo- 
rations on grounds that increased representativeness en- 
hances efficiency. Any similar proposal for our private 
sector would inevitably generate howls of protest. 
Itis time we realised that affirmative action poli- 
cies, including quotas, are essentially a matter of 
design to win greater social acceptance. Elevating any 
proposal to a non-negotiable principle only hardens 
‚ attitudes and creates a stalemate as the turbulence over 
the Mandal proposals made abundantly clear. 
Fortunately, the repeated stalling of the Women’s 
_ Reservation Bill is now forcing its advocates to rethink 
` their strategies and premises for action as both Shabana 
Azmiand J aya Jaitly, two strong votaries from differ- 

‚ ing political persuasions, recently admitted.'Possibly, 
working for change within political parties may be a 
preferable route to increasing the presence of women 
in the political sphere. Otherwise, as before, the battle 
willbe lost before it is joined. 


з Harsh Sethi 


The reek of injustice 


` LIVING in Jerusalem for the past two and a half years 


has meant living Israeli fear: the fear of taking children 
to school and hearing a suicide bomber detonate him- 
self outside the school gates; of not wanting to go toa 
restaurant or bar or coffee shop for fear of being blown 


‘up; of hesitating to call Israeli friends for fear that one 


of their children had been killed in the latest Palestin- 
ian terrorist atrocity. | 
Living in Jerusalem also means seeing the sfr: 
ing imposed on three million Palestinians because of 
these fears. The realities are ugly, difficult to talk about, 
difficult to believe: the britality, the injustice, the silenc- 
ing, the denial, the racism above all, the Occupation. 
Most Israelis never go to East Jerusalem; most 


` Palestinians avoid the West. Jerusalem is desperate, 


beautiful and divided —soclearly divided that you could 
put up a wall along the seam. Indeed Israel is putting 
up a wall, but not along the seam. It doesn’t so much 
divide Israelis from Palestinians as Palestinians from 
each other, and Palestinians from Israeli settlers, grab- 
bing yet more land in the process; all part of the extrem- 


` ists’ plan to make any future Palestinian state 
unworkable by expanding the network of colonies, 


intersecting roads and industrial developments, leaving 
the Palestinians living between the mesh, in ghettoes. 
Unhappy word, ghetto; butthere is no other word 
forthe enclosures being built around Palestinian towns. 
Qalqilya, a once thriving market town of 45,000 peo- 
ple, is now shut off from the world by a fence and wall 
of concrete 24 feet high. There is one exit, guarded by 
the Israeli Defence Forces (IDF), who determine 
whether the occupants, their produce, their food and 
medicines may or may not pass. The word 'ghetto' 
comes from mediaeval Venice. It described the walled- 
off quarter in which Jews were obliged to live: a bar- 
barous, discriminatory policy. 
‚ Butthey were allowed out of the ghetto when they 
wanted. And even in the worst days of P.W. Botha, the 


‚ Bantustans were nothing g like as restrictiveas life in’some 


of the West Bank cities or Gaza — surrounded by a mas- 
sive barrier; with armed guards at the only entrance that 
allows through selected foreigners and a handful of Pal- 
estinians with special permits. It is hard to describe the 
pricking alarm you feel when approaching the giant wall 
and its concrete watchtowers, manned by IDF soldiers 
who, for whatever reason, sometimes fire in the direc- 
tion of the children within. I can say this from experi- 


* Reprinted courtesy The Spectator and The Asian Age. 
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ence; it happened to my children, who are six and nine, 


when [took them to the local zoo. 


‘How irresponsible to take your children to such’ 


a place!’ I hear the outcry. Blaming the victim is com- 


mon practice in this conflict. In March, a 23-year-old ' 


American student, Rachel Corrie, was crushed to death 


: by an IDF bulldozer. The response: she was 'irrespon- 
sible’ to have been there in the first place. It was an _ 


image reminiscent of another brave demonstrator, this 
time in Tiananmen Square, facing down a tank, except 
that the driver managed to goround, not over, him. 
Corrie was demonstrating against the demolition 
of Palestinian homes. Apparently it is the Palestinians’ 
fault when they see their life savings, possessions, 
memories — their homes — crushed under the military 
earth-movers. They shouldn't build without a permit. 
But wait; permits are given to Israelis to build illegai 
settlements on occupied land, yet not to Palestinians 


. to build on their own land. 


Injustice: the place reeks of it. Drive along the 
apartheid settler roads. Look at the watered settlement 


lawns and just beyond to the dusty Palestinian towns: 


where water is rationed. Listen to Palestinian joy at a 
shower of rain, not because it is good for the crops (or 


' the lawn), but because they might be permitted a little 


more drinking water. Daily, the caged-in Palestinians 
watch the settlements bloom across the West Bank, 
riveting the Occupation into what remains of their 
small share (22 percent) of Palestine. 

- The start of the Intifada set the scene: before а sin- 
gle Palestinian shot was fired, the world was shocked 


` to see ‘riot control’ that consisted not of baton charges 


and water-cannon, but of shooting dead scores of stone- 
throwers and bystanders. After that, the massively dis- 
proportionate response to Palestinian provocation, and 
the disregard for justice and international law, became 
commonplace: Unless it was bizarre, or directed at for- 
eigners such as Ian Hook, a senior British UN official 
killed in his office by an IDF sniper, it was rarely con- 
sidered newsworthy. 

' Almostall studies of violence in the БЕ ter- 
ritories have found countless cases of Israelis firing on 


2 children, onlookers, old women; of pregnant women 


dying at IDF checkpoints because they are not allowed 
through; of hundreds of schools closed, tens of thou- 
sands of olive trees uprooted, thousands of houses bull- 
dozed into rubble, entire quarters of historic Palestinian 
towns razed to the ground. | 

Earlier this year the Israeli daily Ha’aretzreported 
that the IDF fired internationally banned fléchette shells 
(designed to explode into thousands of razor-sharp darts) 


^A Party in Waiting 


atachildren'ssoccerfield in Gaza while boys were play- 
ing. Nine were hit. Israel's Supreme Court has rejected 
an appeal by Physicians for Human Rights, an Israeli . 
advocacy group, asking the court to ban their use. 

Most stories of the daily brutality against Pales- 


tinians, unlike those ofbrutalities against Israelis, are not 


reported by international witnesses. But some slip 
through. Chris Hedges of The New York Times witnessed 
an IDF unit in Gaza taunting children over loudspeak- 
ers, in Arabic, tocome out and throw stones: . 

* “Come on, dogs. Come! Son of a whore! Your moth- ' 
er'scunt!" whereupon the soldiers shot them with silen- 
cers.' Hedges commented that he had seen children 
shot in several other conflicts, ‘but I have never before 
watched soldiers entice children like mice into,a trap 
and murder them for sport.’ 

_ The statistics speak of an Oratio unhindered 
by international or humanitarian conventions, that 
keeps thousands in administrative detention, impris- 
on§ hundreds of children, and has only recently abol- 
ished the official use of torture. B' Tselem, the Israeli 
human-rights organisation, numbers 102 planned 
assassinations by the IDF, in which 50 bystanders 
were also killed. There have been 231 incidents of Pal- 
estinian ambulances coming under fire. 

' There is an unspoken consensus among the inter- ` 
national community in Jerusalem, at least among those 
who have any exposure at all to Palestinians, оп two 
points: the enormity of the injustice, and the difficulty 
of being able to report it fairly. It is the same with dip- 
lomatic cables, published UN reports, news stories and 
articles: you meet the authors, hear their outrage at what 
they have seen, and then bemoan the reality that their 
products are unfailingly censored somewhere along the 


line (often by themselves in order to avoid the ubiqui- 


tous charges of anti-Israel bias by chancelleries, lob- 
bies, editors: ; proprietors and advertisers). 
Thereisalmostuniversal admiration forthe cour- 
age of Israelis who speak out: journalists such as 
Gideon Levy and Amira Hass who report graphically 
on the horrors of the Occupation; activists such as Jeff 
Halper, who takes matters into his own hands (literally) 
by rebuilding demolished Palestinian houses; Israeli 
groups whotry to protect Palestinian farmers from ma- 
rauding settlers; the refuseniks who decline to be party 


to the Occupation, risking prison and ostracism in a 


society builton military service; and the many Israelis 
who demonstrate, refusing to succumb to the mass . 
denialthat holds the majority in its thrall. 

Denial makes the continuing brutality and injus- . 
tice possible; most Israelis are ‘unconscious’ of what 


is being donei in their name. It isimpossible to believe 
thatany Israelis who visitthe Occupied Territories and 
see the pitiful state of the lives of Palestinians -screwed 
down under curfew, humiliated at checkpoints, forced; 
despite their degrees and skills and dreams, into penury 
and desperation— would notchokein revulsion. : 


But they are not allowed to go. Nor do they want ` 


to. In February, Gershon Baskin described Tel Aviv as 
teeming with young.people enjoying the sunny after- 
noon, as they should be. ‘But just a few miles away hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are living under curfew, 
locked in their homes and towns. Army jeeps parad- 
ing the streets screaming "Curfew, curfew — get back 


into your house"; those who refuse the ordersarethreat- - 


ened at gunpoint. This is the reality on both sides.’ 
One has to imagine What this means. Under cur- 
few, you are in prison but have to fend for yourself, 
forced to remain indoors for up to eight days at a time, 
abrief release for an hour ortwo, and then several days 
curfew again. In the grinding heat of the Middle East- 
ern summer, a family of 14 people in two rooms, with 
no running water and no air-conditioning. You run out 
of baby milk because the Israelis didn't tell you how 
lorig the curfew would be, and anyway you have no 
money as you haven't been allowed to work for 
months. And if you step out you are shot on sight, and 
sometimes if you just go near a window you will be 
shot. If someoneisill, youhave no medicine, and have 
_ torisk breaking the curfew to get help. And all the time 


the children scream because they are hungry and bored | 


and beg to be allowed to go to school or just outside. 


More than 700 Israelis and 2,000 Palestinians: 


have been killed in this Intifada. That sentence is a prob- 
lematic one, referring to the deaths of both peoples in 
the same sentence in order to be even-handed. Israelis 
‘call this ‘moral equivalence’ shocking. Many genu- 
inely feel that to compare the intentional, random and 
innocent deaths caused by suicide bombings to those 
carried out by the IDF — always ‘with regret’, ‘in self- 
defence’ огаза ‘preventive measure against more ter- 
rorism' ~is an abomination. - 

Butthere is another way to look at moral equiva- 
lence: as the violence of a people who have struggled 
for36 years tọ free their land from foréign military rule, 
as opposed to the violence of a massively strong army 
fighting to maintain and tighten that rulé — in contra- 
vention of far more UN Security Council resolutions 
than Iraq has ever been. One should be ‘even-handed’, 
but what is less acceptable is equivalence between 
the resistance of the occupied and the repression by the 
illegal occupier. 


Even-handed is what most members of the inter- 
national press sincerely try to be, despite the reams of 
contrary accusations. There is always talk of suffering 
on both sides, as if they are somehow equal. Justice 
apart, and even numbers of casualties apart, one has to 
look at this suffering. It is true that the Israeli economy 
has declined by 5 per cent, that Israelis are demoral- . 


‘ised, that people feel uneasy going to discotheques 


and shopping centres. But what about the other side? 
They don't feel nervous about going to cinemas; they 
are forcibly prevented from going anywhere af all. 
Their economy has not declined; itno longer exists. : 
Israelis justify all their actions on the basis of 
‘security’, which cannot be compared with Palestin- 
ian ‘terror’. Foracountry whose intelligentsia has more 
of a conscience than any other in the world, how can 
so тапу be sounreflective when it comes to the Pales- 
tinians, especially given the security and economic 
millstone that the settlements represent for Israel? 
Itdoesn’t get more racist than this: critics silenced 
because of the ethnicities involved. I will be accused 
of racism—racism against the occupiers. There will be 


' letters that accuse me of anti-Semitism; of not acknow- 


ledging that this is all in self-defence; that the occupi- 
ers don’t like doing this to their victims; that it’s the 
Palestinians who ‘make’ themdoit. 

` After two and a half years of watching the reali- 
ties of this conflict, travelling and working in the 
Occupied Territories, getting to know many Israelis 
and Palestinians, I am left with a sense of the tragic 
waste of two peoples, their lives and their futures. Of 
course the Palestinians are guilty of atrocity and injus- 
tice, of silencing and racism. Theirs is a brutalised, 


' sometimes brutal society. Many feel they have noth- 
‘ing to lose but their lives, and are ready tocommit des- 
‚ picable acts in the process. 


- On the other side, a majority of Israelis feel they 


‘have no choice but to trust a government that has 


brought them nothing but more insecurity arid eco- 
nomic difficulty, which appears to have little intention 
of ending the Occupation, and some of whose mem- 
bers openly advocate ethnic cleansing. 

Talk of international ‘road-maps’ out of the con- 
flict are to be welcomed, but when the political map 
proposing reason, hope and peaceful co-existence 
bears no resemblance to the geographical map, whose 
reality is an ever-expanding colonisation of steel, con- 
crete and extremist ideology, which mapis likely to pre- 
vail? Andat what costto Israel'sfuture? 


' Emma Williams 
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А RECENT plea by leading activists of the National 
Campaign forthe People's Rightto Information about 
the contradictory trends in óur struggle for accountabi- 


ity and transparency makes for depressing reading. To 


1 


briefly recap, the national campaign traces its genesis 
toatwo decade old struggle by the MKSS, a movement 
of poor, rural landless labourers and farmers in 
Rajasthan for access to the muster rolls in famine relief 
and employment works to nail the official lie regard- 
ing payment of minimum wages. 

Subsequently, the movement expanded to cover 


‚ the development works by panchayats through the 


innovative strategy of jan sunwayis. This movement 
elicited wide support, both from those directly affected 
by corruption in official works as also a wide spectrum 
of civil society, even affecting the electoral fortunes 
of many seeking panchayat and zilla parishad offices. 
Many states were finally forced to legislate a Right to 
Information Bill and appropriate all India legislation 
isawaiting central approval. 

The ‘success’ of many local struggles around trans- 
parency and accountability emboldened civic associa- 


tions and movements to access and use ‘official data’ _ 


to put pressure on public agencies —be it in the struggles 
over the-dams on the Narmada or in exposing official 
complicity inthe recent Gujarat carnage, among others, 
even managing some progress in forcing all those 
seeking electoral office to share prior details about their 
economic assets and criminal record. 

» Notunexpectedly, none ofthis has been easy. Not 
only have different governments (both atthe centre and 


states) tried hard to bring in ‘flawed’ legislations leav- - 


ing wide spaces for official discretion about whatto share 
and how, recent years have also witnessed a range of 
restrictive legislations to control dissent, the anti- 
terrorist POTA being a case in point. Simultaneously, 
additional curbs have been placed on the functioning of 
NGOs, academic bodies and independent institutions. 

Most distressing, however, 'has been a systematic 
and pernicious disinformation and campaign of cal- 
umny targeting leading voices of dissent, Be it Tarun 
Tejpal and his associates in Tehelka, Arundhati Roy 
being pulled up forcontempt of court, Sandeep Pandey 
charged with fomenting communal discord, or Harsh 
Mander accused of being anti-Hindu. The list can 
easily beexpanded. 

Mostrecently, historian RomilaThapar (inciden- 
tally one of the trustees of Seminar) has been subjected 


а 


А Party in Waiting 


* 


to a vicious hate campaign on being awarded the first 


. Kluge Chair in Countries and Cultures of the South at 


the US Library of Congress. Thapar has of late been a 
target of communal and fundamentalist forces for her 
books which advancea 'secular' reading of India's past. 
Disagreement with her academic/historical work is 
fine; alternative readings of history are always wel- 
come and need encouragement. Calling names and 
questioning personal integrity inan unseemly manner 
reminiscent of McCarthyist witch-hunts is something 
else. Rarely do these ideological warriors (and. their 
political masters) realise the damage they are inflict- 
ing on our fragile institutional structures and processes 
in demandin g that only one view prevail. 

The issue, however, is somewhat more serious 
than which side we choose in the current ideological 
divide. Nor can we get away by arguing that all we 
are doing now is what was done to us in the past when 
the ‘other’ side was in power — a popular formulation 
when discussing history: texts and institutions. True, 
that many of the erstwhile socialist regimes or dicta- 
torships indulged in systematic witch-hunts. For'us, 
the challenge lies in understanding how even liberal 
democracies which uphold freedom of expression 
enforce conformism and discipline dissent—claiming 
recourse to a national good or correcting past histori- 
cal wrongs. | 

Irresponsible name calling is no don ger the pre- 
rogative of one set of individuals, institutions or ideo- 
logical camps. Even NGOs and social movements 
associated with progressive causes are often overly 
reticent in sharing details about themselves, in particu- 
lar funding sources and organisational linkages. So 
far, only one national NGO, the SWRC Tilonia has held 
ajansunwayion itself. 

The choice between competing claims in a cli- 
mate characterized by intense competition over pub- 
lic legitimacy, more so when those being asked to . 
judge may lack both information and expertise, can- 
not but be contentious. But surely, there is little need 
tocrossthe bounds ofcivility and instead work towards 
instilling common norms of interrogation. Why not . 
subject oneself to the same rules and processes that 
we demand of the other. Then might we have dissent 
that contributes to diversity and pluralism, precondi- 


tions for freedom, and not chaos and canny: 


Harsh Sethi 
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